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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


ri^IfE follo^^in^» translation is in i)Hrt tho wotk of Mr. G. 

H. Vonables (translator of Schi^aid’s PnUirnl Theology of 
the Ntio Testament), and in greater measure that of the Itev, 
If. U, Weitbreclit,—tlie four last Lectures, and the last section 
(IX) of Lecture ia'. (from p. 2 6 G), having been translatfd by 
liim. Mr Weitbrccht, who has just received Deacon’s oulers 
in the diocese of Chester, studied for some years in CJeiiiMny, 
and being the author’s brother-in-lav/, and former puiul, lias 
tliroughout been favoured with Professor Chiistlieb’s ‘>perial 
sanction and assistance, which have also been extendful to 
other paits of the woik. Por the objects mainly Icejit in vii‘W 
ih successive poilions of tins important Treatise, and for some 
changes made in the present translation, which may almost 
be regarded as a third edition of the oiiginal woik, the reader 
is referred to the author’s own account of them in the follow- 
ins Preface. In addition to what is there said, tho re.uhi’s 
attention may also be invited to the valuable Exposition ol 
flie’*ScTiptnifd Doctrine of tlic Tiinity in Section A (pp. 244- 
265) of the i ourth Lecture. 
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PREFACE. 


S OON aftei the appealance ol the SecoiiU IMition (consider¬ 
ably enlaigi'd) ot the German ouginil ol these Lectwres^ 
1 received inquiues fiom various quaiteis, both in the United 
Kingdom and in Ameiica, lequesting iny ptnnissjon for their 
translation into English These inquiiics comiiued me that, 
though calculated in the fiist mstaiice to inut the special 
needs of thinking people m Ocimaiiy, iny 'w^nk iiught yet 
prove useful, and supply a vaiit that vias sen'^ihly tell else¬ 
where Nothing, indeed, can he moie evident than lliat tluie 
IS everywhere in the jnesent day a (eitain community ot in- 
tcrestb in the ranks both ot Christianity and riibehcl,— no 
noteworthy production appealing anywhere now on eithei side 
without soon being made, by means of tianslatnuis, tlic com¬ 
mon piopeiLy of like-minded readers m all languagis VVe 
all know too well how much injuiy Gennaii ihaion.ilistn and 
•Infidelity have done to the cause ot Ohiist m other lands It 
seems, theiefore, to be a special obligation lesting on l.iitbtul 
orthodox theologians in Germany to endeavour to extend then 
influence beyond the hunts ot their own Fatherland, and to 
show to Chiistiau students in other countiies what weapons 
and tactics they have found most uselul in repilliiig the 
assaults of Unbelief among themselves In the piesent in- 
,st^ce I had, moreover, pemiliar motives for eiicoui aging and 
aiding an English translation of my book It is now ten 
years ago (the winter of 18C3-4), that, being then past or ol 
the German congiegation in Islington, I delivued (at the 
Albion Hall, London Wall) my first senes ol piibln li'ctuies 
in defence of Christjaiiity. These lectures were add k‘'S ed to 
the educated Germans oi London generally, and a portion of 
the groundwork of the present senes was laid in tlwl eaily 
* Modeme Zwatel am CkrtHtuthen OloaUn. Bonn A M ircins. 1870 
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effort to set forth a systematic plan of Christian apologetics. 

I may say, tliorcfore, that this translation does in a certain 
way carry hack to England a production whose fiistf beginnings 
took their rise in that country. 

Tlae three main sources of Modem Doubt in respect to the 
chief points of Christian belief and verity, may be found in 
some of the vaunted principles and assumed results of nieta- 
])liyHic.'il philosophy, historical criticism, and natural science. 
With the first (Lcct. I.-V.), and in part with the second of 
these sources {c.g. the modem critical theories of the gospel 
history and the origin of early Christianity, Lect. VI.-Vlll.), 

I liavc dealt in such a way that the whole argument is made 
to turn on one main central point, the Scriptural and Chri.s- 
tian conceptions of the Divine Nature. Tt has been my chief 
endeavour, hy treating first of the fundamental relations be¬ 
tween Iteason and JJovelation (in Lect. II.), and discussing the 
non-scriptural conceptions of modern Speculative Theology 
(Lcct. ITT.), to lead on the iiiqniier’s mind to this one gi-eat 
central idea (as carefully developed in Lect. IV.), and tlion to 
avail mysfdf of the positions so obtained in dealing with the 
question of miiafnloiis agency (Lect. V.), and other points 
made matters of dispute by our modern negative historical 
criticism. In the lecture on L’easoii and Ilevelation I have • 
purpo.-:e]y avoided entering on the .subject of the Inspiiatiori 
of Scripture. IMy motive lor such abstinence was this. I' 
beli('\c the decided separation (and not mere disHnetiov) now 
established between the idea of JiCvela,tiou on tlie one hand, 
and that of Scrii)tural Inspiration on the other, to be a real 
gain for nuKlern Dogmatic I'heology, though by the popular 
mind tlio terms are still regarded as almo.'^t identical in mean¬ 
ing. Anotlier motive for such omission was, that I have long 
determined, and still Iiope to be able, to deal with the genc 0 l « 
question of tlie Inspiration of Scripture and special points 
therewith connected (r.g. the genesis and credibility of par¬ 
ticular books), as well as with the objections raised by the 
votaries of natural science to Scripture teaching on such 
points as the Creation, the Deluge, the Descent of Man, etc., ' 

a second series of Apologetic Lectures. The preparation of 
such a course I have already undertaken, and its completion", , 
as soon as may be, in the midst of other arduous professional 
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duties, I sliall eaideavoxir constantly to keep in view. The 
present English translation of this my 6rst series differs from 
the second Gennan edition of 1870, partly by the curtailment 
of various passages which seemed likely to l)e of less interest 
lor English and American readers, and partly by some minor 
additions^ and the mention of important works which have 
since appeared on either side. 

It is now becoming more and more evident every day that 
Christian faith stands in need of a more extended line of 
defence, addressed in various suitable furms to tbo different 
sections of raodiivn society. Whereas, wlu'u in former limes 
objections were raised to the truths and fact.s of Chrif.tiaiuty,— 
lirst in England, then in France, and finidly in the German 
fatherland,—it was generally assumed that the challcngt'.rs of 
lievelation ought to bear the burden of ])roof, llu*. tables are 
now turned, and those who still believe aiv/fhing are calli-d on to 
justify their presumption in doing so. Experienet*, moreover, 
amply shows that countless as are the smaller ajKdogetic writings 
composed for some special purpose or occasion, they arc almost 
invariably short-lived, while more comprehensive works cover¬ 
ing the wliole ground are as yet by no inoans numeious. 
Popular W(n’ks, moreover, in defence of Christianity, calculated 
to meet the needs of uncultured readtu-.s, however much good 
iliey may do in their own s]>here, cannot Siitisfy the wauls of 
the thoroughly educated, who, more intimately acquainted 
with the arguments on the other side, fe,el that a viijtury too 
easily won really leaves the battle unfonglit. 

It is true that professed apologists, like Lutliardt (whose 
lectures are well known by translations both in England and 
America), liave addressed themselves in some respects to the.se 
higher needs. Still I have found many intelligent laymen 
^hB were far from being satisfied by a few remarks on ei rtain 
cardinal questions, such as the relations betw(ien Ib iusnu jnid 
Revelation, the pantheistic and other philosoi>liical conciq-tions 
of God, the po.ssibility of the niiraculou.s, etc., much to tlie 
^Int as those remarks night he ; and from this I Iiumj l«;en 
ipd to conclude that in ijcime quarters a need was still fdt of 
:HEfomething beyond what had hitherto been effocied by (-Ujristian 
■ apologists. This need I would fain meet by my treatment of 
.- .^ese iundamental questions in the present work. Inelimitions 
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and wants diiler greatly. Some—and these form the majority 
—wish to have everything compressed into the sraaljest possible 
compass, and tJieir wants are already well attended to. But 
others—if not, perhaps, very many amongst the laity—are 
willing to expend time and trouble in studying the disputed 
points. To such I trust these lectures may prove of some 
service. They are not, it will be seen, intended to be “ popular’* 
in the broadest meaning of the word. They are primarily 
addressed, not to the gi'eat body of uncultured or halt-cultured 
readers, but to earnest-minded inquirers among the really 
cultivated, who are accustomed to think logically, and whose 
mental powers I have accordingly in some passages pretty 
severely taxed. I have, however, throughout endeavoured to 
make myself widely intelligible, as well as to preserve the 
scientific character of the work ; and 1 venture to hope that it 
may be of some use to students of divinity and other younger 
men at our universities generally, by conducting them to at 
least a preliminary acquaintance vvith the most important 
theological questions of the day. Infidelity is now, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, especially fond of vaunting itself as 
being ' science ” par excellence; and the influence exercised by 
the deluge of anti-Christian literature and journalism threatens 
to lead many from among our educated circles to ignore the 
fact that a Christian science and philosophy still exists to doi 
battle for the claims of Christian faith. At such a time it is 
both our duty and our privilege to witness more particularly 
to men of thought and culture among us, and to give them 
clear and thorough proofs that in CilBiST are indeed " hidden 
all the treasuius of wisdom and of knowledge; ” that unljelief, 
in fighting against Christ, rejects the trutii, and that in reject¬ 
ing the truth it contradicts science. Doubly necessary must 
this bo in an age which evinces more and more clearly 
all the great intellectual, political, and social “questions” 
by which society is agibaed, must finally be resolved into the 
one great problem ot the tnith of Christianity. 

Towards the fulrilment of this ennobling apologetic task, I. 
would fain contribute my own hiimhle efi'orts. I have every¬ 
where endeavoured to acknowledge what is true in the views of 
my opponents ; and that the more, because I not unfrequently 
missed such acknowledgment in other apologetic works. Error 
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Is always assuredly a mixtuire of tnitli aud falsehood, nor can it 
be overcome so long as the elements of truth which it contains 
axe unacknowledged, and not carefully separated from what is 
false. On the other hand, 1 have sought strictly to avoid 
unreal compromises—such as those attempted by a certain 
school in Germany—between Christianity and modem thought, 
believing, as I do, that they must invai'iably result in detri¬ 
ment to both sides; nor have 1 ever knowingly allowed myself 
to polish off the sharp angles of the One Corner-stone. Every¬ 
where have I found it necessary fearlessly to indicate the 
fundamental conditions, both moral and religious, for the recep¬ 
tion ^of our faith, and at the same time to maintain in its full 
force the distinction between " believers and unbelievers,” 
winch our opponents have of late attacked more boldly than 
ever. It is a sad token of religious laxity and indefiniteness 
that men should try to efface the clear lino of demarcation 
here drawn by Scripture, and to change the decided coloum 
into mere shades. If there be no essential difference in this 
matter, then there is none at all, and the whole stufo has been 
waged in vain! ^ 

No genuine apologetic science can neglect this distinction; 
but for that very reason it cannot expect to succeed in bringing 
back at once the world as a whole to a belief in Christianity. 

♦ Tilings moral and spiritual cannot be mathematically demon¬ 
strated, still less can divine truths. He who said, “ ]\Iy 
thoughts are not as your thoughts,*’ has embodied in His 
words and actions a far higher logic than that whose prin¬ 
ciples Aristotle laid down. The acceptance of His truths 
cannot be forced on any by mere reasoning; least of all on 
those who have not the mil to believe, and who therefore 
have never inquired earnestly as to the wa^. Even oral lec- 
diures in defence of Christianity, as far as my experience goes, 
are but rarely visited by persons of the latter class. The 
greater part by far of those who attend such lectures consists 
of professed believers and church-goers; and they, too, are the 

* chief readers of apoh'getic works. In them they seek for 
, $nnoUt against the aitacks of infidelity, or for instruction 
f. which shsdl enable them to attain a clearer insight into the 
‘ ' founds of their belief. But t.veii if such works should 

pass comparatively unnoticed by confirmed sceptics, yet should 
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famish wewpons to those who still hold to their faith, etrengtihen** 
ing their cK)iirage and enabling them to fight the good fight; 
this would be a full reward for the labour expended on them, 
and a good service rendered to the Church of Christ. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would in all humility commend 
those feeble ’eflorts to the Lord, that He would accompany 
them in their workings, both among friends and enemies, with 
His btinetliction. If what I have written should not avail to 
bring back many doubters to the faith, it may, nevertheless, 
insti nct believers as to the certainty of the convictions which 
they liave embraced, the stedfastness of the foundation on 
wliich they stand, and assure them of a complete and final 
victory. I’he Lord needs not ns or our efforts in His cause. 
He who in His own person is the Truth itself, is at once Faith’s 
argument. Faith’s object, and Faith’s jiledge of ultimate triiimph. 
Only His people must believe in that triumph if they would 
one thiy share in it, and that the more confidently when.the 
course of this world seems to render it most improbable. 
Their faith, indeed, in Truth's final victory is already that 
Victory’s inauguration! 


Bdnk, Janmry 1874. 


THEODORE CHRISTLIER. 
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371-374; Keim’a Histoiy ol “Jesus oi Naxara” (Note), 878-375; 
How iSchenkd degrades our Loro J ruoraJ character— Deceptive oso 
ol the term “ ftedeemer," 874-379. 


III. Strauss’“ Life ov Jkst s,”. 379-425 

Origin ol the iDythicii] theory—Grohmann (1799) the foreninner of 
Strnim, 379-381; First edition of 1885—Origin of the Myths—Prin¬ 
ciples and Method—Replies, 381-385; The edition of 1864—Ftinda- 
mcntal trudeney and arrangement, 385-3S7 ; Ilisturhml resuluuiu 
OI the liife ol Christ, 387-391 ; Formal ion of Myths, 391-893 ; Stylp 
of the Book—Cnti<nic of Gospel narratives, 393-396 ; Examination 
of the work—Piuithuistic priiie.jples and assumption that the Super¬ 
natural is. impossible, 396-399 ; The Myth a mere means for getting 
rid of the Miraculous—Arbitrary and unhistorical proceduri*—Ex- 
aininatiun of his method, 399-402 ; Qu«sti(»n as to the jiossibility of 
the fonmition of Myths, 402-406; Impossibility of the invention of 
the iwrtrait of Christ, 406, 40?; Historical difficulties of the mj'tiii* 
cal theory—Behuviour of the first op])onents, and of the primitive 
Churches, 407-409 ; St. Paul’s confinuation of the Gospel Miracles 
—'fheir modest character, 409-411 ; Strauss' view of the Person of 
Christ—Pantheistic incarnation of the Godhead—The ideal Christ 
Bu'istiluted for the historical, ami peivcr-sely subordinated to 
humaniiy as a whole, 411-415 : Whence the belief in the Messinh- 
ship of Christ witliout miracles^—How could Myths form around * 

• merely human teatiher?—Whence the higher view found in 
Christ’s testimony respecting His own Person ? 415-419 ; Strauss’ 
attack ou the Sinlessness of Christ—Weak point of his construction 
of histoiy- Of»tic!il illusion of the mythical theory, 419-422; 
Origin of the Christian Church left unexplained, 422-425. 


IV. Rrv.vs's “ Vie RE Jesus,’* 425-440 

Origin and character of the Book, 425-428 ; Sketch of the public U$e < 
of t'hrist in thrae {wriods, -128-433 ; Examination of Kenan’s picture— 
Denial of our Lord’s Sialetjsness—Perversion of the history, 433''436; 
Faucil'id interpolatioi.s—Ineapiicity for historical research—Obacuro* 
ilou of luorul consciousness, 430-440. 

Conclusion, 440- 447 ;—Accusation brought against ns by the anti- 
miraonlists—Their profession of belief in Christ compared with that 
of the Church—Their sunemler of Christijinity, 440-443; Scientific 
weaknoss and untenaMeiiess of our opponents’ position—Something 
yet to be learned fi-om them—The Church’s need of further ChriatA- . 
logical developiueuc, 443-447. 
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fl. Tiik HisToiiiCAn Tertimoniks,.4C7-400 
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risen Saviour, 467-469; Essential agreement between the narra¬ 
tives, 4C9-474 ; Nature of the resurrection-body, 474-476; The 
testimony of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv., '476-478; Appearance of Christ 
to St. Paul before Damascus, as related in the Acts, 478-41(1; Exe- 
getical arguments (from the Epistles) and psychological Olyections 
against the theory (of llaur, llohten, and Ktrauss), that this was a 
merely inward occurrence, 481-487 ; St. Paul neither a visionary 
nor an epileptic, 487-490. 
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St. Paiil’s conversion ami history—Ikdief of the Disciples in Chrisl’s 
bodily resurrection—Novelty of the idea of on individual resurrec¬ 
tion in a glorified body, 490-492 ; Possibility ot a visionary illusion 
, atfecting five hundred Disciples at once not to be assumed—Great 
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visions as related in the New Te.<itament—Wliy did these ajipoar- 
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Dis-appearaiice of our Saviour’s body, 495-498 ; Effects of the Ke- 
sunection on the Di.<iciple8 and the world—Sudden revolution on 
the Disciples' frame of uand—A moral regeneration of the world 
not the effect of visionaiy self-deception, 498-600 ; Kesult—The 
visionary hypothesis overthrown by difficulties exegetical, psycho- 
* • logical, dogmatical, chronological, topogra])hicai, historical, and 

moral, Positive couutciin-ools lor tlie necessity of the lie- 

auiTcctbn, 502, 6(13. 
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cies . Person and self-coiiMcioiisness of Christ, Belief of the Disi'iples, 
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Christ? 624-5‘.id: Aiitilhusis in the a[iostolic age not fundaineiital, 
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P4.0E4, line 20, after '‘Chiistian faith," add footnote }— 

' Compare Reuter, Ge»ch.\ehtt dtr relvjibstn Au/Udrung im SfittelaJter, 
vol. i, 1875. 

„ IS, Ime 12,/or "human fonna of eccleeinstical practu'o,” nad "huraou 
forms of theological oonoeptions and ecclesiastical practuc.” 

14, line 12, cfter "seriously believe in," add "aiul at jucscnt tlic Papal 
syllabus, some moiiem Vatican decrees, and their nduuluus poli'liual 
presnmptoousness against civil authorities." 

14, line 24,/or "heistlf, her institutions," read "her theology, licr 
institutiona " 

„ 14, line 6 from foot, for "The sermons of that period,” rani "Tl.c 
seimons of the preceding period, from tlie second half <>t the 'tu* 
teenth till the first third of the eighteenth century, won*," etc 

„ 15, line 16 from foot, for ^From the middle of the eightnentli," read 
"Soon after the iiuddle ut ike eighteenth," etc 

,t 17, line 8 from foot, for "a grossly exaggerated and thoionghly unfvan- 
gelical," read " an exaggerated, unevongelical, but convenient view 
• of,” etc- 

„ 18, line 22, <i/ier "of her English sister," add "not to speak of her great 
neglect as legards her own independent constitution; bat she liu** 
favoured," etc. 

„ 19, line 18, for "is the hostility now excited," rfod “was the hostility 
about seventeen years ago excited," etc. 

24, line 20, efter " field of action," add footnote > 

' See Hundeshagen's excellent book, i>er deuUrhe Prolestantuinue, 
8d ed., pp. 135, 166, 206 ff. 

line 6, efter "sensibly diminished," add "except in some quarters of 
naturad scientists, influenced by Darwin and others." 

68, line 7 from ioot,/pr "German,” read “ Germany.” 

„ 65, Ime 16 from foot,/or *'with the ancient statesman, ” read "with the 
aacieiit philosopher, that ‘to obey God is fiiedom’ (Seneca ), and 
^ with a modem stliitesin.iu, that *a nation,’ " etc. 

69, line 4 from fbot,/or " wl lie iU^ of veiy," read “ while what it ac- 

eodBpiishM is of vwry," etc. 

M 74, line 14 from foot, for "in the eenscicnn," read "m the world and 
eooscience," etc. 

•s 87, Bus 17 boiin foot, afur ‘^educating th«ju," add "at home." 

II 
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Pdge fil, line 22, for “ (Kom. L 21 ),’* rtad ** (Bom. L 21, 82>.’* 

,, 101, liii« 13, for * ‘ a litorary journal,” read “ a journal," fete, 

„ 105, line 2, for “Revelation, therefore, end the divine^" rwKf “BeTfela-- 
tion, therefore, end looking up to the divine,” etc. 

„ 105, line 18, /or “spiritual development of humanity to anch,” refid 
“spiritual development of humanity for ever to such,” etc. 

,, 105, line 23, for “If it be denied that," read “If it he denied (what , 
Ijftsaing does not do) that,” etc. 

,, 113, line 8,/or “Kerelation if a development, but not one to which the 
Divine Nature is itself subjected," read “ Rev<dation ie developing 
itself, but the Divine Nature itwdf does not do so,” 

„ 113, line 3 from foot, for “ ‘ a body and teeth,’" read “ ‘ a body and bodily 
organs. ’ ” 

,, 117, lino 15 from foot, after “they could not fathom," add “themselveg.” 

,, 122, line 20, for “who do not acknowledge,” read “who do not suffi¬ 
ciently iicknowlcilge,” etc. 

„ 138,' liue 5 from foot, for “after having for ages appeared,” read **after 
having until modern times appeared only quite sporadically in Chris¬ 
tianity, lira!,” etc. 

„ 145, line, » from foot, /or “We find it in the Biiddhjmn," read “We find 
traces of it in the Buddhism,” etc. 

„ 14fl, line 14, after “heralds of this wisdom,” add “whom Stranag (del 
alte uiid der none Glaube) has finally joined.” 

„ 100, line 8,/r>r “has brought with him flesh," read “hos brought hither 
with him flesh," etc. 

t, 171, line 9 from foot, for “Lastly, the pantheist may object, , , . 
cannot be owe," read;— 

“Besides this, let us not overlook what great help the Christian 
doctrine of the Tiiiiity is aifording us in answering that whole objection. 
The object needed for contra-i>o8ition of self to another cannot, certainly, 
in God's case, have been tlie world, os it did not exist from all eternity. 
But there was, according to Scripture, the ctenial Word in God, the Sou, 
through whom the idea of the world was existing in God before the crea¬ 
tion of this world. If God is love, as Scripture says, truly He always 
needed an object; for love requires two distinct subjects. And these are, 
ill fact, presented to us in Scripture, in Father and Son, from all eternity. 
But then it is aiso clear that, if two are required, God and the world 
cannot bo one," 

„ 201, line 2 from foot (footnote), aftei “foolhardy assumptions*),'* 

“A. Wigaiid {Der Daitoiniemut, 1 tol., 1874), K. £. von Bi^r 
{Zu7ii Streit ueber dm Darudniemua, 1873), F. PfafF, and James D. 
Dana {Manual of Geoloi/y, 2d fed., 1874) j among,” etc, 

„ 209, line 4,/or “and cease as soon as the latter ia altered,” read “and 
cease as soon as the latter may find it suitable to his purposes,” etc. 

„ 220, line 8,/or “ * Oodt that is, entirely . . . {tointa out," read “ *Gi>df ^ 
that is, as some have tried to derive from our Teutonic longdag* 
(although it is etymologically more than doubtful), eutirely and 
thoroughly pood. Th^^'ore" etc, 

„ 238, lino 14 from foot, for “injury inflicted on,” read “injury JnAictett " 
at the same time on," etc. 
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Page340, Uno 4 from foot, for ••Creed of St AtheBMiue," m*d *‘Creed of 
Atj^xmsiita.” 

340, last &»«,/<«• “ school of St Angostioe,” r«ad **school of A«gn#tij»».” 

,, 346, liae 11 from foot for "ebrogating not merely," rmi “ jdaoing him* 
self In eontra-position not merely to," etc. 

„ 246, line 8 from foot (^ifr "(Matt ix. 2, 8," add ••xii. 6, 8, 41, 42)." 

„ 248, line 2 from foot after “(Matt ix. 2, 3," add **x. 32),*' 

„ 247, line 13, qfter “St Matt xi. 27," add “28; Ukex. 22." 

„ 258, line 7 from foot, after “independent activity to the Holy Spirit." 
iodd “or, as we better say in the Old Testouient, to the Spirit of 

„ 804, line \5,for “And how did Spirit . . . laws of nature)" rtad “Ami 
how did consciousncaa grow out from tlm uiuonscioust how did 
Spirit first enter tlie world! how nmn, wnli bus IW volitions, with 
the taw of conscience, which both transcend all the fixed laws of 
nature?" 

„ 304, line 11 from foot {footnote), qfter “ ‘Moneren,’" add “Page 206 he 
says; ‘If under certain conditions motion is converting itself into 
warmth, why should there not be conditions under which it is con* 
verting itself into perception)’ Indeed, a scientifically frivolous 
sentence, which all earnest natural philosophers liglitly greete<l with 
a contemptuous smile I " 

,, 822, line 2 from foot (footnote), for “with revelation, , . . kingdom," 
read “with revelation, the historical development of tlie divine 
kingdom, and the ethical and pedagogical aim of rairaclc.s, the ap* 
pearauce of which always dejioncls also on the moral and religions 
' development of men." 

„ 324, line d.for “(Schcnkel),” read “ (Sohenkel in his first period).’’ 

,, 363, line IS, after *‘und die Oanzen," add “(conipai-e also. The Old and 
the New Faith, p. 76 foil.)." 

„ 379, last line of footnote, add “Even Bothe called tlie book a sud 
calamity for their own |>arly 1 ” 

„ 386, line 11, for “one great religion of humanity . . , only the eircc).,’’ 
read “one great religion of humanity (p. xx.). We scarcely need 
to point out that this is in some way the effect,” etc. 

,, 395, last line of footnote, add “ Luthardt, der Johannemhe Ureprunej 
de» 4 Emngeliume (1874). (Translated into English. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1676.) fieysclilag, zur Juhanneiae/ten Frage, in 
the Studien und KrUiken, 1876.” • 

„ 420, last line of footnote, after “accommodation," arid “He is looking 
back on a former prayer, to which he had already received hu 

• Father's granting answer during the two preceding days (ver. lit. 
The confidence with wlfich he is sjmking is the fruit of his first 
prayer; and tito Messed resalt, which he expects from this migiity 
deed on the pebple, is his heart’s inmost desire, which was truly 
justified by the efi’ccl ou the Jews (ver. 46). Where is accoinmu* 
dation in tliatl" 

421, Une 18, “a decuiva point," add footnote 

• Compare also j%e Old and (Re New Faith, p. 80, where Strauss only 
I,-,:', ninoxks; •• Was he the Son of God? thrre is nothing to ohjcct (egainst 
his dtsbonrses about bis second coming;, excej^t thru they were not fuU 
/Ued, and therefore that he, yrbo said so; cannot have been a divine 
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being." Apparently Strann forgets here tb« eeitiest warning ef St. Petal 
to tliose '‘saying. Where is the promise of His connngf *' (3Pet* iii^ A) 
If not ytl fulfilled, does it foQow that it never wfUbef 

Page 442, line 12 from foot, a^ier “pate of Chiistiauity," ocZd footnote >-r 

* Compare the open confession of Strauss {OlA and Kew Feuik, p^ M): 
“ Ws are no longer Christians." 

,, 468, line 18, after “Oosterree,” add "Luthardt, and," etc. 

„ 486, line 2 from foot, after “root in his heart," add footnote > 

• Not much better is the most recent attempt of O. Pfleiderer (der 
Paullniaimte, 1873) to explain the conversion of St. Paul naturally, if he 
starts from the point that Paul “did certainly wage war against the 
rhristians not merely with outward force, but also with the weapons of 
his ever'teady dialectic," and thinks that “the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ, insisted on by the Christians, became by and by an argument of 
increasing awe for his tender conscience." For why does not Paul relate 
to the Galatians what had gradually gone on within him 1 How can it 
be conceived that Paul, who, according to Gal. {.13, was “ persecuting 
the Church of God beyond measure," should have entered into dispute* 
tions with those, whose cause he had already damned by puni^ing 
them most cruelly on account of their faith f And hod hia “ tendex 
conscience ” been disquieted, would not that have tamed, above all 
things, his fury lu persecuting • See the refutation of Pfleiderer iu the 
Xedachrift fii/r Protestantiemus und KircJu, Sept. 6, 1874. 

,, last line of footnote, add “Compare also Luthardt, der Johanneieche 

Ureprvny dee 4 Evany., pp. 154-203. (Translated. T. &T, Claik, 
Edinbiu-gh, 1875.)" 
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FIRST LECTURE. 

THE EXiariNG BKEACH BETWEEN MODEBN CDETUBS 
AND cmuaTiANiTir. 

O UR Germioi forefathers had a grand old legend connected 
with the terrific battle of Chalons, at which, in the 
sdddle of the fifth contmy, the combined forces of Visigoths 
a^d Romans obtained a sangnmary triumph over the invading 
hordes of Attilo. The bloody work of the sword was done, 
and the vast plain strewed with countless heaps of dead. But 
for three nights following—so ran the tale—the spirits of the 
slain might be discovered hovering over the scene of their 
late encounters, and continuing their ruthless conflicts in the air. 

like has been the case with the age>long war still waged 
ilgainst the gospel, which, if at first conducted miunly with the 
AWord, has now resolved itself into endless conflicts of opposing 
{Spirits. To give you some insight into the present condition 
of this world-wide struggle, more enduring and more significant 
than any material conflict, and lead you by the hand, as it 
Ware^ to those parts of the battle-field .where the hottest strife 
is raging, will be my endeavour in the following Lectures. 
iMoid firsts we must take a survey of the mighty field itself, or, 
ih dther words, make ourselves acquainted, so far as may be 
in a i^i;^ view, with full extent of the existing breach 
iietween our modem milture and Christianity. 

ThadiAacH a brea^ exists, needs surely iko proof from me. 
of edttcat^ persons now feel themselves compelled, 
jil hy an essential requirement of modem intellectunl cultun^ 
;,%aanune a critical position towards the whole of Clni^tianity, 
go fiwp as it transcends the sphere of merely natural or rational 
regarding it as an indubitable sign of defective culti- 
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vatlon or narrow-minded jpartism3al%, wlien ai^ o^e po^^ism 
an unreserved adherence to all the axticles ef ^ 
faith. Great masses of so-called " cultivated ** in ^{er^ 

xaany may be said, indeed, to entertain a deep-seated miatremt cd 
all that is positive in Christian faivh, even though still ecknow^ 
lodging the truth and obligation of Christian morala Snehu 
doctrines of the gospel as, for instance, the Trinity, the Incar^ 
nation, the Atonement, are quietly demurred to by these 
people, or put aside as mere anachronisms, about which the 
present generation Iiardly needs to trouble itself. Have they 
not read in numerous popular books and novels, papers ami 
periodicals, and heard asserted in every educated circle, by how 
many social authorities these and the like doctrines are now 
openly impugned ? Tlie first discovery that it was so, and 
the assurance with which it was proclaimed, may indeed have 
startled some a little. But by dcgi'ees they got used to the 
current expression of sceptical opinions, and to appeals on their 
behalf to the imposing authority of great scientific and philo¬ 
sophic names, so os in the sequel, from fear of being laughed 
at in educated circles for their childlike credulity, to be found 
ready to sui render bit by bit the whole religious faith of their 
futliers. The first thing given up would of course be the per¬ 
sonal existence of the Evil One; then (for the sake of Balaam’s 
ass, or Joshua’s address to the sun and moon, or the Mosaic his- 
tory of creation) the authority of the Old Testament j then, 
one after another, single miracles of the New Testament; find 
finally, the doctrine of our L6rd’s divinity. His resurrection 
and ascension, and all the other revealed foundations on whifh 
Christian faith is built 

* r 

Serious aud alarming as such a oondition of things must be 
for every one who regards it in the light of past history euttd 
of the prophetic word, it '-^ill avail nothing to make fikese 
phenomena a more subject of lamentation. We must have 
the cQurap to look them in the face, and endeavour to com¬ 
prehend their true significance. Spinoza’s word apidies here: 

Human things are neither to be laughed at nor wept over; 
our duty is to understand them.” But this can only. b4 
accomplished in tlie present case by a careful investigation qf 
the historical and other causes wliich have conspired to prod.UfiC 
the present alienation of modern society from Chnstian 
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^ ^ lactoTs by which the existing bmdi between 
<Mase Chiflsdanity has been gradually fomed f and 
ft^ndl 7 > How wide and bow deep this iMmcdi at present may 
bet A summary answer to these qiioRtions, which of cour^ 
$S a31 that could-be attempted here, muy neverthdiest enalSe 
US, with our knowledge of the nature of Christianity and of 
Modem Culture, to suggest an answer to a third questiot^ 
Whether at ah, and how for, this breach can be closed I 


I —OAirSES OF THE BPEACa 

These may be classed under the following heads: /Twn 
iwrieai, Scicntife, JSecfmasHcal, Political, Social and Plhieai, to 
each of which we must now devote a briet attmilion. 

a. And first, the HistoriccU, Modern unbelief is only in 
part a new phenomenon. It stands in the chist'st connection 
with Similar movements in all pest times, of which it is the 
natural outcome and re.sulfe. Christianity has never existed in 
the world without experiencing opposition, nor deceived itsell 
by expecting it to be otherwise. “ This child is set for a stffti 
that shall be spoken agaimtf cried aged Simeon at the first 
contemplation of the child Jesus. And the history of tlie 
Acts of the Apostles closes with the witness of the Jews 
in Home: " Conctmvng this sect, loe know that everywhere it is 
^ken against’* To what a height the contradiction ro.se in 
the period embraced by this tw'ofold testimony, may be seen in 
the histories of the Lord’s passion, and of the persecutions of 
Ihe early Church and His first disciples. Each apostle enters 
on hie mission prepared for the extreniest conflicts. “ We 
fmptch, Christ crucifiedf exclaims St Paul, ** to the Jnvf a 
dnvsJUiftg-block, and to the Greeks foolishness'* The first 
encotmter hetw^^ Christian truth and heathen culture is 
roemd^ in the seventeenth chapter of the Aet«», wlnVl U 11s 
|w>w fearlessly Paul proclaimed strange and umv/leorne 
^ ISl^ths in the metropolis of cl.'i’^sical refinera»'nt, niid in the 
bearing of the leaders of the old 'systems of j)hi]M-f>|i})y From 
thst mmnent the gospel was aa^ailed, not onlv by tho fanatical 
liatred of the Jew and the unscnipulou* \jolence rf Iloiiian 
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statecraft, but also by the intellectual weapons Hellcnio :■ 
literature and science. * 

Cynics, Epicurean.^, and N'eo-PIatoniste produce elaborate 
treatises in disproof of Christianity. Celsus attacks it \»ith 
considerable acumen as an imposition. Lucian, a thorough 
unbeliever in all religious systems, pours out his scorn on ; 
Christianity as “ the latest folly in the world’s great mad* 
house," and ridicules its martyrs. Christian writers find it 
necessary to give their treatises in defence of the gospel a 
scientific shape, and a valuable apologetic literature is gradually 
formed among the Greek and Latin Eatliers. 

After three centuries of conilict, victory finally declares 
herself on the side of the new religion. Christianity triumphs 
in the Koman Empire, and gradually absorbing the remains of 
the old classic ctiJiure, derives tlierefrom a powerful impulse 
towards the production of a new Christian form of civilisation 
in the west. And even here the first beginnings of an occi¬ 
dental Christian philosophy are found to generate or foster 
doubts as to the proofs or evidences of some of the verities of 
Christian faith. The subtle doctors of medieval scholasticism 
arc seen to move uneasily in the fetters of ecclesiastical dogma, 
and it oi’ttimes taxes the most strenuous effoi-ts of a powerful 
hierai'chy to conceal or cover over the yawning gulf between 
faith and science. The antagonists of revealed truth ara 
hcncefortli to be found within tlie Christian camp itself, and 
their attacks become in consequence the more formidable. 

The great Protestant Keformation, with all its added strength 
to the cause of faith, will be likewise found to have introduced 
fresh elements of danger. We now see tlie great religi.ous 
principle of man’s personal responsibility, though maintained 
by tho Poformei’s in the strictest suboi dination to the supreme 
authority of tl»e divine woid, aiming more and more, uiJdef 
humanistic and other iiiiiuences, at unlimited self-assertion, 
and gradually emancipating itself from every kind of authority, 
even upon fundamental articles of faith. The conditions of 
the conflict are now changed. Whereas in former times thq 
various elements of the old classical culture and philosophy 
had opposed tlieinselves to Cliristiaiiity as something young 
and new, so now henceforth Christianity and-its articles of 
faith are regarded as old and obsolescent by the advocates " 
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modern oaltiration and science. It is the children risliig np 
in strife ag^nst an aged mother. 

It was not, howevpr, till towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that free modes of tli(»ught began to obtain any sensible 
Inllnence with the common peoi)le. But now, the more cold 
and lifeless Church orthodoxy had become, and the more all 
sound theological inquiry was again dogcnci'ating into scholastao 
subtleties, the gieater was the imjnilse felt to proceed with 
rapid strides from freedom of oonscitmee to unrestrained free- 
thinking. Such tliiiikers as llescartes, S})moza, Vufendorf, 
Thomasins, Baylc, Leibnitz, and Wolf, proceeded with more or 
less temerity to unsettle all traditional rebgious convictions, 
and in some cases to destroy their veiy fouiuUtions, while 
a new preBumptuous popular philosophy of sound common 
sense (so called) began to developo an almost open hostility to 
the revealed doctrines of all churches. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Italy had taken the 
lead in the development of free thought; in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, England and France arc the first to show the 
way. In England, from the middle of tho seventeenth to that 
of the eighteenth century, one portion after another of the 
great body (f Christian faith is dissolved in the crucible of 
a Hobbes or a Hume, or under the attacks of th(3 long 
series of the English deists,—Herbert of Cherbury, Toland, 
Collins, Woolston, Shaftesbury, Tindal, Chubb, Bolingbroke, 
and others. Unitarians having begun with the denial of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, these deists soon follow, first with 
the rejection of the prophecies and miracles of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and then of those of the Hew, as opposed to reason and 
the laws of nature; and finally, with the denial of a special 
Providonce, or any possibility of a divine revelation. From 
about the year 1690 to the rise of Mctliodism, and tho conse¬ 
quent revival of evangelical religion in the Church of England 
and among Protestant Dissenters, it might be said that in 
many a circle of English society the denial of all that was 
•specifically Christhin or in excess of the axioms of natural 
rebgion, had come to be regard^ 1 as a sign of supeiior intelli¬ 
gence, and the maintenance of r,iitrarv opinions as a proof of 
being quite behind the progro'is of the tunes, os one so often 
huBors remarked in a similar spirit in German circles now. 
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These results of English free-thinlcing were speedily intro¬ 
duced into France by Condillac and others. Jesuitism had in, 
that country been slowly but surely undermining all the foun¬ 
dations of true religion and morality. Pascal, the man of 
conscience (aProtestant without knowing it), and Malebranchc, 
were the last philosophers in Fi.nice wlio reverenced Chris¬ 
tianity. The Grand Monaiqvc, vhose infl'ieuco formed the 
character of the whole ccntiny, based liis siqu-emacy in Europe 
on a culture which coii.sciou''ly derived its fuims and principle*?, 
not from th(‘ ■spirit of the gospel, but from that of Greek and 
llomaii civilisation. 'Jbe general aposla‘^y fiom Christian faith 
thus induced was for a time conceiih'd (under the prevailing 
Jesuit influence') by the ontwaid forms of a ci'i-emruiial religion, 
while secretly diffusing itself among the polidicd circles of 
Parisian soeitdy. Piditical intcresls, and not rdiginu.s, ucro 
hcucefoith the motive poweis in the public hie of Euro}»e, 
which became nioic and moie soculur and humanistic. Pc- 
ligious indifreienlism,Tapi(li 3 ’ degeiu'rating into .sellidi pleasure- 
seeking and grosser forms ol immorality, became the prevalent 
U'mper in kri'iieh soi-ial circle^,— all jilienomona which are 
not waiitmg among those chaiacteristic of our own time. 

It was not, however, till the middle of tlie eighleentli 
century that all reverence for the teaching and Witney'S of the 
Church ivas openly abandoned. Voltaire now ajipears upon 
the scene. Exercising almost absolute contiol, through the 
((ncc of genius, over the intellect of Europe, and from the first 
directing iiie.xhaustible stores of wit and raillery against reli¬ 
gion, he did more tlian any other man of his age to promote 
the spread of unbelief among the people. The annihilation of 
positive Christianity Voltaire regarde ■ a.s hi.^ great object in 
life. The he roes of the r>iblo were lor him mere knaves and 
fools, and the Go&pel hi-lory a tissue of fables, fit only*for 
** cobblers and tailors.” Luth-.-r, the Augu&tinian monk, opposed 
indulgences out of mere puitisanship, " Had only Leo X. 
committed the sale to him and his order instead of the Domi¬ 
nicans, we sliould liave had no Protestants! ’* Morality and- 
progressive civilisation were to be regarded as much more 
indebted to classic paganism than to Christianity; and it is to 
ignorance of tlie gospel in the Chinese Empire that we may 
attribute the superiority of that people to oiu'selves in morals^ 
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pldlosopliy, and general culture! Could only the Chinese 
l»Ugion of pure deism be adopted throughout Europe, it would 
put a speedy termination to all our misonos and disputes* 
Kotwithstanding all this wretched supeificiality and perfidious 
perversion of historic tnnh, Voltaire hucceoded in canying the 
whole mind and t-piiit of age along with him. Matters 
reached such a pass at length, ih.u the most liivolous assailant 
of Christmnity was more lioiumiod and listi ued to than the 
most intelligent of jts advocates. Doulifs and aiguineiits 
against the gospel weie accepted without exanunation, wdulo 
aught urged m its defence was condciomd unheard pheno¬ 
mena of which we have again a repetition m our own time. 
Take, for instance, among many other e\ami)h the Fiouch 
EncyclopjcdUts and Maleualistb, a Didoiot willi Ins axiom, 
*‘Truo religion is to liave none at all n La Mil (in* announc¬ 
ing to the w'orld that it wull never bo liappy till athusiii 
becomes uiiiveisal, the Sydlme de la Natun, ueeording to 
which man is no longer composid of body and sjuiit, but of 
mere material substances; and finally, tlie fatal convulsion of 
the French llevolution (the after-shocks of which uie still felt 
111 France and Eurojic), W'ith its impudent assaults on the 
whole fabiic of Chiit-Uan faith and morals, down t(» the very 
existence of the Chiistiaii calendar,—take only these cxaiui>les, 
9 .nd you will see how unbelief m the last century passed 
through the same stages and arrived at the same losults as 
now: beginning with doubts and difficulties about Christian 
miracles and gospel mysteiies, it ended with conqih te negalaou 
of the divine and spiritual, the very existence ol Clod Iljnisell, 
and of any moral and spiritual life in man. The laws ol 
historical development are inexoiable The seed sown w <.•> 
Jesuitical moiality and siiperstiUon: the harvest re.iped vva> 
InaUeriali m and infidelity. 

In. Germany, the general influences of the sjiiiit of the 
time were most profoundly felt. The meie name of F;< di nclr 
the Great, ‘‘the plii^osojihcr of Sans Suiici," Ineiid and j) lion 

I * Compare especially, loHaire (t son temps, JJtudis swr le 1 *'(<'//<' ' pu 
X. 9. Bangener. Itomau 'xtholica oft'i pouiplam th .t M’lttli i i im n jno. 
ittet of Protestantism. Quite lately Bn'iop iliipanlouj', n im 1 ok Afhuon, 
ttftd th€ Social Danger, says: “Proti ‘ ntism of nu’ahif m 

Ihirope.” A comparison between the p (ty of Luth’r an I th»' fnvf luy of Popo 
Xi 0 | the mere name of Voltaire, is enough for a refuUUou of this sihy cUaigfc 
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of Voltaire, is enough to indicate how great the inBuencemRf^ 
liave heeu of French intellectual culture in ouj own land. 
And wliat tlie French literature of unbelief did for tlie general 
public, English literature accompli si led among the leai^ed. 
Iiutioijulisiu, however, properly so called, i.e. the denial of all 
dogmas wliich seem incomprehensible to the ordinaiy under¬ 
standing, is an outgrowth of our own soil. The Ijoibnito- 
'VWdliau pliilosophy, which laid the foundation for a mechanical 
formal treatment of Christian doctrines, contrihuted largely to 
tin; general alienation from Ciiristian faith. A sort of natural 
religion began to be taught both in upper and lower schools, 
in wliich it was endeavoured to demonstrate the principles of 
Christian faith entindy by those of natural reason. Eevealed 
leligion, under this process, soon appeared to become a super- 
lluity, and whatever in it could not be demonstrated by reason 
was quietly abandoned. 

The most jiowerful attacks in Germany on the faith of the 
Church were made during the second half of the last century, 
when Ihit ionalisrn was gradually gaining the upper hand- The 
so-called Wolfenhiittcl Fragiiients, ]>ublishcd by Lessing, shook 
the faith of many in the truth of revelation, and especially in 
the cardinal doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, representing 
the whole of our Lord’s life and teaching as mere human 
phenomena The notorious Bahrdt, of sottish memory, first 
professor and finally publican (tl792), endeavoured, by an 
atlmixture of vulgar sentimentality, to convert out Lord’s life 
into a kind of romance somewhat after tlie fashion of Renan. 
And finally, Nicolai, in his Allgemeine Deutsche Bihliothdc^ the 
most popular literary periodical of the time (176 5-1805), made 
it Ids business to cast a reproach of suTierstition or suspicion, of 
crypto-Jesuitism on all that went oeyond the very baldest 
rationalistic morality. At such a time, when even ministeii 
of the Church, conform i?ig to the general taste, chose for the 
subjects of their sermons points of general morality or natural 
science, the pursuits of agiiculture, or the benefits of vaccina¬ 
tion, we cannot %vonder at its becoming the general convictioii 
that the breach between modem culture and Christianity wai 
complete and final 

Such was the inheritance which the present century 
ceived from its predecessor. Can we w’onder at its prevailing 
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tuibelief* even without the accession of other fresh catiscs of 
such alienation ? Among those Vi c proceed to mention— 

6. Secondly, The Modem Suuniijie or I*hifoitophical 

Several branches of modem scvtiice have received since the 
early years of the present century a very rapid and brilliant 
development, winch has larj;(ly contiibuted to widen the 
breach between Modern CulLiiic and ChiiMianity Of these 
we may mention Mtntal Scunre oi Mcliph-ysu il Phdo<<ophy, 
the Ilistoncal Ciiticibiii ot Sriipture, and bo\eial biaudics oi 
Natuial Science 

The geucitd, but at first inch'finite aim of the cicliteeiith 
century to resolve revealed religion into nuu laoiuhty, ai\d 
the cardinal aitidcs oi Ohiistuui faith into ahsUact ideas,—as 
of Ood, of ficcdoin, of immoitahty, and the like rucued 
towards its close a definite expre mou and scuiitilif firm liom 
one whose speculations constituted a fiosh epoch in the lii'tory 
of philosojihy—Immanuel Kant Tins tamest tlniikti always 
spoke of the Bihli* and Chiistiauity with the chepest levcitiue 
and respect. It was his honest endea\our to hold fist tlio 
fw'th in God, in f)ccdom, and in tmmotahfi/ as indHpc usable 
1 eq^uircnicnts of “ piactical reason,” and tc/ limit the excesses of 
philo30i>liical speculation by denying to '‘pure leison” (icason 
proper) the nght or power of making positive diUiinm.itions 
m things diMiie Yet this notwitlistandiiig, it cannot be 
denied that he contiibuted a poweiful imjiulso to idigious 
doubt, by laying down, and endcavouiing with great force and 
subtlety to prove (in his Cntiqm of Puri. licaum) tliat those 
ideas, when piactically applied, would lead onl;y to uioneous 
and illogical consequences thUt the idea of Cod, for instance, 
depends upon a chain of illogical conclusions, and that ah 
received arguments for the e’tistence of God are uiitc nabb' 
Vod will easily see what encouragement such specukitions 
must bavc given to any floating doubts on the tiuth and 
certainty of positive religion. 

With Kant’s succe‘*''-ors, Fichtc and Schelhng, tlics( rlfoita 
pf spectilative redso i were under much less h fiimt, md 
erven the sacred triad of God, fi* (dom, and iinmoTt dity, whidi 
Kant had endeavoured to me n am by ij>pf d-> to piaitical 
reason, was absorbed, along with the idea I Vi\ im Tt i •’‘»n dity, 
in an aU^confounding idealistic Pantheism. lh.s la I icccived 
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fiom Hegel its final development, who maintained that tho 
development of the universe consists in the innef'logical pro- 
cess by which thought proceeds from consciousness to self- 
cunsciousncoS—pure absolute unqualified Being having first 
to be (luwlopcd into Nature before it can pass into its highei?' 
iorni ot selt-coiiscious Spirit. 

lint such ineiaphysical spocul.itions, utteily unintelligible 
vitliout piufound study, would hare had small influence on 
the general public, but for their reproduction in more genial 
and comjirehensible forms m our classical literature, h’rom 
ScliiIIer, ardent student as he was of the Kantian philosophy, 
onwards to Heine (long an enthusiastic adherent of Hege¬ 
lianism) and his English and American compeers, Carlyle and 
Emerson, we find innumerable view'.s and utterances in the 
works of poets, oiators, and ht&torians wdiich owe their origin 
to tlioso philo-^ojihical systiuns. Hence in the present day we 
meet so many educated persons whoso faith in the personal 
iJeity has rcs.olved itseli into a belie! in “ the moral order of 
the univoTsc,” or in some universal " law" or “ principle,” 
from which tliore may not indeed be much to hope, but also 
—and that is soinctliing—very little to fear. Many who 
know nothing more of Kant or Eielite than one or two much- 
abused phrases, consider themselves raised by their philosophic 
insight above any necessity of submission to the dogmas of 
revealed religion. 

But it is not so much philosophical speculation as histori¬ 
cal criticism from which the present generation derives its 
unbelief. Tiuth-s which rest on plain facts of history are not 
in the long run to be successfully impu',ned by mere specula¬ 
tions. But assaults which threaten to shake the historical 
foundation on w Inch they stand aic much more formidable. 
And such have been those most frequently undertaken in*our 
own times. The coni' .t is now removed from the field of 
mere speculative reasoning to that of historical criticism of the 
Origmcs of Christianity. Two Sw’abian celebrities, Strauss 
and Baur, here lead the way. Strauss, proceeding from It 
pantheistic point of view’, and an absolute denial of the pos¬ 
sibility of miracles, represented in his Lif& of Jesus (fifst 
published more than thirty years ago) the whole Gospel his¬ 
tory as in oil its essential portions a mere chain of inyths^ ' 
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pfodmcts of tho inventive fancies of the first (!i«!cip1es and the 
early Chnrtfh, and made spocuil efforts to anuihilato m detail 
the vaiioas miracnlous accounts by a skilful combination of 
minute discrepancies in the Gospel naMatives A fiosh re¬ 
vision, or rather tlio rt'pniducLien of the onjjinal work in a 
popular form, is that ulnch has moio recently a]»pcared under 
the title of T/ic IaJl of fot the Gi.man Pioph. Jjaur, 

on the other hand, starting horn snnilir llejdian views of the 
nature of Instorioil development i, end< nouied m a senes of 
acute and protoumlly learned tioati'scs to dT\(‘t Clinstianily 
of its claims to any supeinatui il oiigm, by u iti<‘sciitiie» it as 
the natural product and combination ol inminM'rablc pie- 
Christian forms of thouglit, belief, and evpectati<m In his 
historical investis^ations concerninc; the New Testimont, he 
arrived at the re‘'Ult that all its books, exceplirifr only four 
epistles of St Paul fUomans, 1 and 2 Count Inans, and 
Galatians), with the llevelation of St John, aie spiuiuus pro¬ 
ductions of an afje aliout a century later than that ol the 
apostles and evancjclists to wliom they are assn^tud The 
strenuous efforts now everywhere made to populari/e such 
matters has brought at any rate the names of tliese and 
similar W'orks by disciples of Stiauss and IJaur to tlie know¬ 
ledge of almost every educated person in Geimany; wink' 
Henan’s (the Fiench Strauss) Vu dt Jtsvs, translated, as il Ims 
been, into all tlie languages ot Kuropo, and evcr 3 ’^wlieie disieini- 
natod in forms ridiculously cheap, has found hundieds of 
thousands of readers in the lowest grades of society 

Of the tholough and searclnng examination to vlnrh the-e 
works have been subjected m the replies of Neander, I'holuf k, 
TJllmann, Ebrard, and many others, few exrei)t profes-.ed tin o 
logians seem to have even heard, and few'er still have given 
{hediselvoo the trouble to investigate the matlei for them*''Jvr 
Hence the assumption now so common among (dm if(d .ojd 
half-educated people in Germany, that the my tliical (h<u u tr r 
of the Gospel nanniiou, and the spunousness of mo t ol t))c 
Imoka of the New T “-lament, are points no longd admil^ n; 

any serious question. Very hw, indeed, in oidiitny sodal 
elicles would seem to be aware that thf' mon tiou‘]y aibitiaiy 
assumptions of Strauss in his Lehen Jfni, the weakness of 
Idl oritical assaults on the historical souiccs of the Gospel 
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narrative, and the scientifically untenable character of his BitichA 
vaunted results, have long ago been thorouglily expo&ed* aa^ mt 
the same work lias been satisfactorily accomplished for Sadr's 
elaborate theories of the nature and origin of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity by a long series of orthodox historians and expositors. 

But this is not all. To the afore-mentioned causes of our 
present unbelief you must add, further, the enormous influence 
of modern forms of that natural science to which, in prefer¬ 
ence to all others, the materialistic spirit of our age is so much 
inclined, tlie serious doubts raised by geology as to the truth 
of the scriptural narrative in reference to the Creation and 
Deluge, as well as to the age of the world and that of the 
human race; the objections raised on the score of astronomy 
to bildical represenlations of the creation of tlie heavenly bodies 
and the position of our eartli in llie starry universe; and the 
doubts, for which appeal is made to physiology and cognate 
sciences, as to the truth of the scriptural teaching concerning 
the derivation of all human races from a single pair. Putting 
all these doubts, objections, and assumptions together, and 
bearing in mind the boldness and assurance with which they 
are maintained, and the attitude assumed by modern science 
generally, with its claim even in its latest most infantine 
forms to summon all other teachers of truth before its bar, 
yon will have a comprehensive though superficial view of the 
principal liistorical and scientific causes wliich have led to the 
existing breach between Modern Culture and Christianity. 

But even these are not all. We must add to them— 
c. Thirdly, Causes Ecclesiastical .—This deplorable breach, 
alas, is widened by the unhallowed labours, past and present, 
of the Church herself. And here you tuust suffer me awhile 
to pause and make a series of honest though painful con¬ 
fessions. ' 

It is a phenomenon that meets us in the earliest history of. 
the Christian Church, that the outbreak of heresies goes hand 
in hand with the loss of spiritual life in the Church at laige; 
tliat the rise of doubts has often coincided with the prevalenc(^ 
of fruitless controversies; and that open opposition to, or sepa-’ 
ration from, the Church universal, has been the consequence ^ 
abuses and neglects in practice, or of one-sidedness 
ration in dogmatic teaching. How has the Church common^ ' 
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in tetetmoQ to such opposition, b*poi!ght upon her so 
fiequsently hy hor own fault ? Has she not. both in earlier 
and later times, been all too ready to condemn those who 
differed from her with stern unathoraas, and to call in the aid 
of the secular arm to enforce obedience from the unconvinced 
and unwilling ? And yet how much better would it have 
become her to have inquired, when opposition rose, what fault 
of her own might have given it occasion, and even some 
measure of right 1 How w'ell would she have done in en¬ 
deavouring to lay down from the very tirst a broad line of 
demarcation between undoubted and unchangeable Scripture 
truth and the human forms of ecclesiustical jiractice, which 
oflentimes not only admit of, but require mndilication, and in 
seeking to establish a clear distinction between what is the 
nucleus and centre of all Christian faith, the free giace of God 
in Christ, and doctrines which, belonging more to the circum¬ 
ference, do not immediately affect the foundations of the faith ! 
How much distrust and painful doubt, how many a breach 
between progressive culture and retrogressive theology, be¬ 
tween new discoveries of science and one-sided asseiUons of 
misapplied dogma, iniglit have been thus avoided! 

What was it in the middle ages that led so many nobler 
spirits into doubt as to the truth of Christianity itself, as well 
as to contempt of the existing Church system ? Was it not, 
on the one hand, the growing moral corruptions of the Church, 
and on the other the enslavement of men’s minds in the 
bondage of the letter ? And so it came to pass that, under the 
shadow of an iron scholasticism, a scarcely disguised infidelity 
had gradually developed itself; ’and in the very metropolis of 
medieval Christianity, Rome itself, broke out occasionally into 
(men mockery. I would on this point remind you merely of 
tne fcharacteristic saying attributed to Leo x. (1513-1521), 
** All men know how much we and ours are indelilcd to the 
Christian fable ” (showiug that Straumancr existed long before 
Strauss), and of the dt-cree of the Lateran Council, under the 
lisme Pope, that one uust really believe in the imnualalit} ot 
tite soul I So thoroughly at tliat time, in "what ici.' u(h'd 
aa^l^he very heart of (Jhristendc i», was tlie edifice ol C’linsliau 
fed^ shaken to its very foundations. TL" Cluncdi liaviiig lost 
all sense of spiritual freedom, her intellectual servitude was 
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avenging itself by the rejection of every kind of restraint, tttid 
the surrender of all, even divine authority. TJnb^ief is often 
a mere reaction from superstition ; and for the existence of the 
latter the Cliurch itself is, in the first place, responsible. 

Similar causes are still at work in tlje Itoman Catholie 
Church in vudening the breach between Culture and Christi¬ 
anity. On the one hand is the moral corruption of many 
priests and the practical abuses of tlie coiiveut and the con- 
lessional; on the other, the retention of many points of 
medieval superstition, exposure of spurious relics on the 
Kliine, and periodical repetitions of miracles in Italy which no 
educated person can any longer seriously beln've in. These 
things tend to make not only the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, but also our common Christianity, appear to many both 
odious and ludicrous, and a mere institute of obscurantism. 

All this illustiates the important observation, that doubt 
and unbelief asbuil for tlie most pait, not the pure essence, 
hut the corrupted forms of Cliristianity. The eomiptions of 
the Church and her dogmatic errors supjdy these enemies 
with their most forniidahle weapons of offence against her. 
They commit, indeed, the error of confounding the Church 
with Christianity; but tins is one for which the Church her¬ 
self must be held in large measure responsible, identifying, as 
she often does, herself, lier institutions, and her customs with 
the very fundamentals of Christianity, so making it dilficnlt 
for superficial observers to distinguish between tlie one and the 
other. 

If from the Catholic Church we luni our eyes on the de¬ 
velopments of I’rotestantism, we meet with ibe like phenomena, 
though in a Jess degree. What was it; cat in the last century 
prepared the w’ay among olirselves for the prevalence of Ration¬ 
alism ? Was it not the petrification of evangelical faitl? in 
the dry forms of a dead .>rt.hodi'.xy, accompanied by an almost 
total cessation of all further efforts for the diffusion of the 
gospel ? TIic sermons of that period wore for the most part 
dry expositions of paiticular doctrines, accompanied by vehe-i 
ment attacks not only on other churches, but also on many 
in one’s own cliurch wlio hapi^ened to differ on some one pdiit 
or other from the confessional standards, cy on Crypto-Oal- 
\ iiiists, Syucretists, Synergists, Majorists, Antinomians, Osian- 
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diia&s, Weigelians, and Arminians, etc. etc., making one’s hea<l 
swim with "the hare enumeration of the various isms ” wliich 
the preacher fell himself called upon to denounce. At such 
a time, when a cold orthodoxy was almost everywhere being 
substituted for living faith, when shuish adberenoe to the 
Church’s standaids w^as put in the place of llmt free inquiry 
into the sense of Seiipture which the hist Ilcformers had 
pursued, and a fresh bondage of the letter was inljoduccd, it 
became a simple ncce<?fiily for oneigetu* nunds like ]j«.ssing, 
to come to an open bieacli with tiadilioiul Ihoiestantism, 
which, however painful m the making, iimvt iKvnthelobS be 
regarded as providentially nidained” !»itmnahsm was in a 

certain degree right in contending for siuijile moiahty iii op¬ 
position to theoietic orthodoxy. Tiuth it-^cOl' was divided; 
the orthodox retained one portion, their w ^ail ini', anoUier. 
The claims of “ humanism,” too long neglected on the one 
side, were now opposed by the other to those of “)) 0 ',itive 
Chnstiaiuty.” ]\Ioiah(y, too long unduly depieiiat. d, wai 
now exalted as unduly at the expense oi laith. One extii mo 
begat the other. 

It must then be confessod tint the rMiurfli theology ol the I ist 
two cciituiies dcsiives the duel blinie ior the giiuial apostasy 
which tlien began from the aneuiit faith. And this difcclioii 
was not only occasioned by the (>huich’b own onc-sidtdii(3'>o , it 
w'as adopted, cheiiblicd, and pioinoted by the Cliuicli it-^di 
Irom the middle of the eighteenth to the end of tiie Instlluid 
of the nineteenth century, the cliief autlioiiiics in jmlpit and 
university weie promoters of liatioiialisni. If w'c liave now 
so much reason to deplore the x>ievalence of this spmt m the 
educated circles of our towm populations, and its sjuoad fimoii r 
the lower ranks too, we have only oursehes to thank lor it, 
Ve theologians reap that wliich our^jclves liave sown. 

We often complain of our girat poets, and oui 
literature in general, that they cxliibit such iiKlificroncc*, not to 
say hostility, to jwis tive Christianity. Who is to I 3 «ujjc l<ii 
IhiS? Once more- dhe Piotestant Church amou 4 fiiuM hi 
How could it he otherwise, th.' i tliat tliosc if oid Iniding 
dqpirits should, one after anothe turn os do ,uid ^ do Ihcni- 
V sdifes from her ? What was it but the told -Hid itih nioinhly, 
Ihe. absence of all spiritual life and feivimi, and tlie hard, 
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unsympathetic deism of our preachers and theologiai^^ whieh 
repelled ardent and poetic minds like Schiller, and*inia^ $bsm 
turn, as he does in the Goch of Greece, to the beautiful {(^H ' 
of ancient paganism, in preference to the days of a degenerate ' 
Christianity ? Such men are not to be regarded as the enemies 
of Cliristianity, but only of its rationalistic form as then pie- 
sented to them. Schiller, in the poem referred to, is assailing 
not the religion of the gospel, but the vulgar Eationalism by 
which it was defaced. Perthes is perfectly right when he 
says; “ It is the longing of a noble human heart which there 
finds utterance, pouring out its righteous indignation against 
formalists and mammon-worshippers, and striving after living 
communion with a real self-manifesting God. He only can 
mistake Schiller’s true meaning who has no conception of the 
angry feelings which inspire the man who, never cheered by 
any true teaching as to the faith of Christians, cries out for 
help, and finds it denied him; desires intercourse with the 
living God, but receives from his age no other revelation 
than that of a dumb mechanical idol of the understanding, 
enthroned in more astronomical sublimity above the subject 
w'orld.” Let us acknowledge, then, that true poetry thirsts 
for religion; that if our own great poets do occasionally 
seem to bo in any measure cognisant and receptive of the 
spirit of the gospel, it is because they learned to find behind 
the mask of a degenerate Church the nucleus of life and truth 
which there lay hidden; and that such was indeed the case 
from Schiller onwards, with his profoundly Christian poem 
The Song of the Bdl, to the pious Uhland, who thus pours foi‘Si 
the longings of his soul for " the Lost Chi: cch; '* 

, “ I wander through the wood a'ruie. 

No trodden path before me lies; 

Tlie world I leave is cold and dumb^ 

To God 1 lilt my longing eyes. 

1 listen in liie silent wild. 

Till notes from heaven I seem to hear; 

And as my longing swells, those notes 
Seem to ring out more full and clear.” 

But aH the heavier responsibility falls on the Church fcti 
having had no answer to such longings as these; all the more 
must we lament the misfortune that the development of 
greatest poets and thinkers should belong to an age in whicll 
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the Church had nothing to tell them of a true Riid living 
Christianity* and could only present them with its cold and 
lifelesr skeleton. 

But to come nearer to our own time, the Cliurch of the 
present is also in this respect not iVoe from hUune. Even 
now in England, where for ages past faith has struck iUs 
strongest roots in the very heart of the coininon people, and 
still retains in ginat measure its hold upon them, doubts and 
sceptical theoiies are r;ij)ully sjm'ading. Heating on the so- 
called “ evidences of Christianity,” the Chiircli of England in 
the last century had fallen, as we all know, into a deep 
slumber. From that slumber she has iiuU-ed long awakened, 
but it is now to contemplate wiili alarm ht'r own impotence 
to withstand assaults from w'hich the old “ evidences " atlord no 
longer adequate protection. She iinds now that theological 
training has been too long neglected in her great universities, 
aud the vast majority of lier clergy quite inadequately furnished 
for encountering the attacks of modern criticism. Many will 
not acknowledge this to themselves, while others of a nobler 
temper rush in hot haste to translations from the German, in 
order to make tliemselves au fait in questions stirred by the 
Colenso and other “ Broad Church ” contioversies. The want 
of experienced leaders llirough the thickest labyrintlis of 
jnoderu criticism is painfully felt; and many, in consequenee, 
are seen heedlessly rushing ou towards the most dangerous 
precipices of critical scepticism. Olliers, slarling back in 
terror, seek in the communion of Home a refuge from 
infidelity. Others, again,— and these naturally form the 
great majority, — still thoughtlessly cleave to the baie 
letter of Scripture and their Church formularies, and think 
to entrench themselves behind these pajier fortifications m 
1i ■wain security from the importations of German theology 
and critical science. By such persons a grossly exaggerated 
and thoroughly unevangelical view of the iialure of inspiration 
is often made use of to decide off-hand on critical or Kcicntifi<i 
questions, which ought to be discussed on their own merits, 
and by no means interfere with the foiiiulatioiis of Cljiistian 
f^th. And so also, needless appeals to hgul trihunul.s to 
deotde on points where spiiitiuil and intellecliial weapon.s 
Ought rather to be used, aie calculated not to iical, but only 

b 
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to widen, tlie breacTi between Science and Cliristianity. To* 
raise, moreover, mere questions of detail in tbe present con¬ 
troversies between natural science and theology into articles of 
faith, and give them an importance which is by no means 
assigned to them in Holy Scripture, is surely the very way to 
excite in many minds a not inexcusable indignation at such 
attempts at intellectual tyranny, but which is too apt itself to 
degeiK^rate into total indifference towards any claims of divine 
revelation. The Church itself, and her one-sidedness, is here 
chielly to blame. 

Things are somewhat bettor in Germany, The Church here 
has certainly avoided some of tliese mistalces. She has not 
set herself in opposition to theological and scicntiiic inquiry, 
perhaps has rather b(;en too lax in duly limiting it. She ha.s, 
on the whole, followed the maxim of meeting opponents oii 
their own groniul. and withstanding them with merely scien¬ 
tific wea}i(»ns ; and this course has resulted in a victorious 
advance of evangelical theology, despite the most formidable 
ojqiositioii, to a firmer, closer hold of the fundamental principles 
of the ancient faith. Hut here our commendation stops. The 
German riolc'stant Church has fallen into other faults and 
errors not less injurious than tliose of her English sister. She 
has favoured the advance of unbelief among her own people, 
by (piietly looking on wlien she ought to have been up and 
doing. In tlie eyes of many, slie has seemed to regard her 
own cause as lost. She has too long neglected a duty much 
belter attended to in England,—that of encountering the scep¬ 
tical popular literature of the clay by popular religious journals, 
tracts, and magazines, in which assaults on Christianity were 
duly met and answered. It is only 'jCtite recently that our 
Chmvh has seriously set herself, by a revived apologetic litera¬ 
ture, to recover the ground thus lost. ^ 

The internal conditio?- of our Church, moreover, in the last 
few decades affords in many respects a melancholy spectacle. 
How do we see lior torn by endless strife about questions con¬ 
nected with the legal rights of the Pnissian Union 1 How 
much ill-blood has been made among the laity, by the excessive 
and quite nn-Lutheran and unevangelical claims put forth on 
behalf of the Church and the ministerial office! How much 
precious time wasted by theologians in useless controversies 1 
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How much power and influence has the Church thcrchy hern 
losing with tlie common people! Witli wdiat bittemess do tue 
three great parties into wliich we are now divided turn tlie 
one against the other ■—the Extreme Left, on the one hand, 
inclining again to nationalism, and the extreme Lutheran 
Eight on the other, both equally liostile to the Evangelical 
Centre and its evangelical Church Cougress; those of the 
Left summoning against it the Congress of tlermnn Protestants, 
and those of the Eight the Lutheran Church Congress! Is it 
not enough to destroy the confitlencc of tho\isamls in a Church 
which they see thus torn asunder by internal strife ? And 
let me add one thing more: How inanv of our clergy are still 
addicted to the evil habit of using, parrot-like, a round of 
religious phrases which have lost for the most p.'irt their 
original force and meaning!—a habit than which nolhing is 
more fitted to steel men’s consciences against reception of ilje 
truth, and alienate all persons of thouglit and education. 

Still greater is the hostility now excited in the minds of 
many against both Church and Christianity, by the posit itm so 
perversely taken by some of our friends on questions of politic i. 
The true position of the Clnire,h with regard to such questions 
is surely this; to exhort each one fearlessly and impartially 
to the performance of his duties to God and man; to be.'ir 
witness before high and low alike on behalf of truth and riglit, 
and against all manner of wrong and injustice; and so to con¬ 
stitute herself the conscience, as it were., hotli of Government 
and people. How much real gratitude would the Church 
have earned from all right-thinking men had she really done 
this! But the contrary has too often been the case. Men of 
both the extreme parties have in several instances given just 
offence by one-sided and partisan action in pcditlcs, while tlie, 
iilUOtwity and seeming indifference of others has done hardly 
less ^bann. We cannot here, of counsc, enter into d(jtail.s, or 
presume to judge in individual oases; but one thing we may 
remark, that nothing is more likely to alienate popular coidi- 
deuce from the Church as a body, than when its ^cpresentatj^’e3 
are seen to be wanting in impartiality in dealing with diflevent 
rai|ks.in the social system: when clergymen, for instance, are 
ibtiind bold and uncompromising in rebuking the sins of the 
common people, but timid or reticent with the great ^and 
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powerful; and prepared to defend or advocate tlrrongh thick 
and thin the line assumed by Government, wliatfever it may 
be. How often has it been remarked, with truth, that tdie 
feudal ]i<n'Ly in Prussia are only too ready to identify their 
cause with that of the gospel, and to range their own party 
principles under the sacred banner of the Cross! And have 
they not been greatly aided in this confusion of flesh and 
s|)iiit by that portion of the clergy who, instead of maintain¬ 
ing tlie genuine iin])artiality wdiich ought to characterize all 
teacliers of truth, sulfer themselves to be degraded into mero 
servants of a faction, and advocates of its prejudices ? Chris¬ 
tianity and the Christian Church cannot be incorporated with 
a single party, without subjecting itself to the liability of 
sharing all the odium and niortilications which in any political 
conflict that party may have to endure. Nor can we wonder 
that, under existing circumstances, tlie whole democratic sec¬ 
tion should be animated with a fanatical hatred to the Church, 
whose cause they see identified with that of the feudal aristo¬ 
cracy. Notliing has more powerfully contributed, since 184S, 
to the gra<lual and increasing alienation of the laity of the 
jniddle classes from the Church and its interests, than the 
belief that tlie clergy have entirely taken part with the upper 
classes against the interests of tlie people at large, and have no 
longer any heart for or sympathy with them in their endea¬ 
vours to obtain redress even of the most crying abuses. 

Tlie other extreme party, that of the “ Protestant ” Congress, 
has fallen into the opposite mistake. Endeavouring to swim 
with the stream of political Liberalism, they not only oppose 
their brethren of the Conservative Cl.urJi party with the 
utmost bitterness, but incur as much danger of truckling to 
the powers beneath as the others to those above them. Put¬ 
ting in the foreground the evangelical maxim of the univers'al 
pi iesthood of all Chris: iaiis, they are apt to turn it into the 
maintenance of an ecclesiastical democracy, and on application 
to the Church of the theory of manhood suffrage. Proclaiming 
the great mass of the people just as it is to be truly Christian, 
and so, in fact, to constitute the Church, they remind one of 
the old watchword in the wilderness by which it was sovight. 
to overturn the goveimment of Moses,—" You make too much 
t)f yeurselvcs; the whole congregation is holy, and the Lord is 
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among tVieirlf*—nnd seem quite to forget tJiat ?t is net l)ii th 
in a nominally Christian country, but the possession of Christ’s 
spirit, which constitutes the Christian; and finally, by miildng 
common cause with the unscrupulous leaders of the party ol‘ 
progress, they give to their ellbi-ts a sort of ecclesiastical 
sanction, and drag down the Church as elTeotually as their 
opponents into the miiy slough of political party warfare. 
The consequence of this is, that notwithstanding all tludr 
efforts to reconcile Christianity with inodcru cnltuie and pro¬ 
gress, inscribing as- they do uj)on their hauruir, “ lleuovation of 
the Evangelical Cliiirch in unison with the g('ncral doveloji- 
ment of culture in our time,” this vso-oalled “ rrotestant” party 
docs really contribute to tlie widening of tlie breaeb betwtani 
such development and any positive form of Cbri'^tiauity. It 
works towards this end from the side of intellectual and social 
culture, even as the oi>posite extreme party from the sid(» of a 
narrow-minded form of Christianitv. It alienates the orthodox 

4 / 

and devout portion of the community from ihe natiomd can.^^e 
and liberal interests, quite as surely as its o])ponentH liave 
alienated by their mistakes the national part}" from the cause 
of the Church. Adopting the tenets of the old rationalist if; 
schools, it only confirms the already anti-religious liberali.sin 
of the time in its renunciation of all positive faith, betra}'ing 
more and more clearly that the only reconciliation b(‘twe(;n 
the gospel and modern culture for wliich it has any hefirt, 
would consist in basing all the foundations of faith (sf)-calle(l) 
on the dicta of that modern “consciousness” whifdi aims as 
much as possible to dispense with any supernatural revelatifin. 
Tlie natural consequence is, that many religious persons air 
rendered more and more mistrustful of anything calling itsdl 
culture or progress, and more opposed than ever to even the 
T&ostf moderate liberalism iu Church or State; while not a 
few theologians, who in many principles might be inclined 
to coalesce with the members of the “ Protestant Union,” art* 
deterred and disgusted by the excesses of their democratic 
riidi<»lism. 

Thousands also, it must be confessed, are alirnafed from 
Church by the conduct of f;jme so-called “pietists.” To 
say that such are mere hypocritas is a cr}'ing injustice; but it 
must-be allowed that one-sidedness of judgment and general 
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narrowness of views does in many Ctascs Lelp to alienate men 
of culture from Christianity thus caricatured. WEen men see 
how shy and unfriendly our pietists (unlike so many good 
•‘vangelical Christians in England and America) show them- 
Ktdves towards all national aspirations and endeavours; when 
tliey ohsei ve their narrow-iiiinded withdrawal from what they 
rail the world and all secular interests and jmrsiiits; when 
they remark that, instead of being, as the Lord enjoins, a light 
to tiiG world, tnid therefore e^^peeially to their own fellow- 
rjtizoiH, they prefer to let their li^lit sh'ine in the narrow 
lionnd.-) of a conventicle ; when they hl^'^r them passing ignorant 
judgments on matters of ait ami scienee, or condemning every¬ 
thing as antichi’i.stian which <!oi*s not wear the colour of tliiJr 
particular section, harping alwav' /'ii oiu' string—-the sinfulness 
and impotence of tlie natural man, or the projdietic announce- 
mmits of tlie glory of tiie latter day,—as ii these or the like 
were the v\hole of Christi.anity,—it is not to he wondered at 
that surli narrowness cd' views in professed Christians should 
make Christianity itself an oljjeet of dislike or suspicion. The 
man of general cultiv.itlon is led to imagine that he must give 
up hia dealer insight,—tlie patriot, tliat lie must renounce his 
j)olitical aspirations,—if he would hecome wdiat these jxiojdo 
would alone recognise as an orthodox Christian; and this he is 
naturally not inclined to do. 

What has been alrotidy said will ho enough to show, that 
ill our enuuieratiou of the causes of the juesunt breach be- 
twoeu Culture and Christianity, w’e must add to those strictly 
ecclesiastical and found within the Church itself— 


d. Fourtlily, Causes roUtical —Our modern political de¬ 
velopment and asjiiiutinns are largely '..It to he antagonistic 
to, or at least to lie outside, the spliere of Christianity. And 
this constitutes what has hocii truly called “ a profound internal 
discord in our life as a ^tce and as a nation,”—namely, that 
the Christian anel Church element on the one hand, the 
national and freedom-loving element on the other, should he 
so violently opposed, some regarding Clmstianity as in itseif 
a reactionary principle opposed to all modem progress, and 
others fearing all advances tow’ards political freedom and inde¬ 
pendence as necessarily inimical to Chiistianity, whereas aQ 
history teaches that freedom comes and perishes with religion. 
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faiili, and tliat faitli cnn only jrrotv and Hounsh in con¬ 
junction wAh liberty. The two ore, in the long run, inseparable. 

“ In many cases,” says an English writer, the true source 
of a man’s irreligion will be found iu Ids politics.” With 
none is this iiU)re tlic case than Wiih the (Icrnmn peojilo. 
Whenever the Chnrch sinks to u nu io eiigiiie of tlio State, and 
advocate even of its errors and ahnsc^j, tliL'u the natural result 
is, that the opposition originally diioclec! against the State is 
now turned against the Churcli and Christianity. Again, 
wliencvcr the Church shows herself ci>ld and nuliffcTont, or 
even hostile to the Icgitiinate aims and urphations of the 
people, then also it will soon cione to he generally n-garded as 
a reactionary institution, and political dadike soon developes 
into infalelity. A striking example ot this is lau ly exldbitcd 
in the relalmns of Italy and tlie J’apacy. Kium tlie \eiy 
hegiuning tlu’; latter lias Ih>,cu wmit to cmifiauid ceeh'siaR- 
lioal and jxditieal intme^Ls, cDiistantly inakiiig nioialily and 
religion sllh'^(■l•vie.nt to ils jmlities;. Tlu; hitter fruits of theMi 
uuhalioxved confusions are now heing reapeil. The great 
sprefid of iididehty in Italy’ during the. last decade i.s duo 
to iho hatred felt for tiui anl i-naLional jioliey of the l’a}>al 
Sec. 

Expenence ehows tliat some sy'steim of government are 
specially favouruhle to tlie growth of iididelity. Among thci-e 
we may reckon e.specially desjjolisin and hureauciiicy. Clinrcli 
history proves clearly that tlio iitorc freedom is granted to 
Christianity, the more it dcvelope.s, the stronger it grows; tlie 
more the State interferes with its organization, and endeavours 
to direct its movements, the more sickly it hecomes. It is not 
in the atmospliere of genuine freedom, hut in tlie close ami 
jultry air of hureaiicratic government, that infidelity will he 
found to flourish most luxuriantly. The close almo.sjihere oi 
red-tapist administration is for nnhelief wliat a liolhouse is for 
a plant. Look at I'rance under the old n'aime, Tlie des¬ 
potism of Louis XIV. and xv. w’as a i-icifcct hothed of infidelity 
«nd free-thinking. Look at Germany. Nothing like the old 
bureaucratic system to produce and foster latiumili.^m, which 
in the fresh air of the War of independence began to wither. 
Patriotic, liberal, and religious impulses were then for a lime 
harmoniously united, and the irresistible foice ol that great 
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nfitionfi! moA'cmcnt grew out of that union, albeit an incom¬ 
plete and iniinaturc one. But no sooner was the fcureaucratic 
system re-cstabli.shed after the Congr(!.ss of Vienna, than in- 
lichility again raised its head and began to develope fresh 
energies. Since then, liow many there have been and are who 
luive souglit to make up for cringing servility to tlie meanest 
icj)re.sentfitive of tlie Slate, by im})iu]ent self-a.s.sertion against 
(Jod and religion! From tl)at ejx'oh onwaids all political 
cliangos took a more and more unchristian character, till in 
1 84S the alienation of the German people from Christianity 
broke forth all at f»nce and ciimc to the, light of day. And to 
what must wo attribute this ? Chiefly to that reaction, of 
wliicli the secret poison slowly corrupted the whole spiritual 
life-blood of our peojdo. “Kiulely driven back from the 
threshold of ])olitioal existence, and restricted to merely literary 
efforts,” says a modern historian, “and depiivcd of every oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising its energies in a public sphere of action,' 
the yonngt^r generation has .s])eoial!y addicted itself to theologi¬ 
cal inquiries, and look.s for triumphs in that sphere which are 
denied it in the field of action.” This alone Avould go far to 
account for the spread of infidelity and rationalism amo)ig the 
masses of our population. The “German (’atholies” and 
Fi lends of Liglit wlio made so great a stir in the lifth decade, 
of this eentiiry, with their total rejection of all positivv! 
('hristiaiuty, were in many instances Libcual politicians 
diivcn from ilioir natural vSjdiero to wander after false lights 
of fancied liberty in the bypaths of llalionalisiu. 

The present generation has likewise been passing through a 
similar experience. The conservative rea tum wdiich speedily 
followed the revolutionary outbreaks of i d48 evoked in many 
(quarters a spirit of yet more embittered and pronounced 
scepticism. Vogt, l^Ioloscbott, Biichncr, and others came 
forward as the advocates .d an impudent antichristian mate¬ 
rialism, which hitherto had been unknown in Germany, but 
soon became popular in the circles of tbe opposition. Kor 
cun we wonder at the vehement animosity of many Liberalst 
to a Church which, starting back from the precipice before her, 
carried all her forces into the camp of their political adver¬ 
saries. Conscience assured them that their aim to make a 
strong and united Germany was right and noble, and could not 
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in itself be displeasinc' to CJotl; while vet many were niislcrl 
by this conviction to coniV)uii(i a carnal Aversion from th»^ 
tmths of the gospel with zeal for libcjal enlightenment and 
progress. It is now encouraging to note, that since the re¬ 
awakening of political life, tlie }'ei*ular favour towards mate¬ 
rialistic theories seems to have seu'^ihly diuiinisljcd, 

<j. But to these poUtieal wc nmst add, I'ifthly, various 
and ethical for tlie present tend<*m‘ii's 1,0 sc(>pticisni and 

UTihelicf. Some, of tliese we now see in ti\ely at work, especi¬ 
ally in the artisan an<l lahouring clashes. Whul lias f'!liri‘'tianity 
done—what can it do for us ? are questions In-quently put 
among them, as they chafe under the iirsjualilies uf onr social 
ari'angements. And commnnisin stands rciuly to give the 
answer, with its violent (li.snii»tions of existing lies and redis- 
trlhntion of land and pitiperty as the basis td' a new ])olltic!d 
system, Onr Clennan sense of right and conscie.iH'.e still keeiJs 
these princiidcs in cheek among ns. but in many of tmr laygi'r 
towns we lind them abv'udy taking root, as lik('wise in Ihig- 
Itmcl, In I'rance, as wc; all know, conmninisin ])rev'ulH in 
large masses of the ]>opulation, combined ^\ith the cuavsest 
anfichristian and albeislic materialism. 

r.nl, after all, it is to moral causes that we must assign a 
main influence in the present prevaloice of unli(dicf. "Our 
SA’Stems of philosophy," said Fichte, are very often but the 
rellex of our hearts and lives.” You will, I am confident, 
accept this axiom as sjiecially applicable to the subject now 
Ircfore us. Each man’s jmsition towards Chiistianity is ulti¬ 
mately determined by the inwjird condition of Ids heart and 
will The gospel lias fiom the; first ])i’Ocl;dnif;(l that the only 
way of access to faith is by tlie path of ]»racLieal obedionec-, 
combined with the ready car tluit is ever open to the voice of 
trutfi. " If any man will do His will, he shall know of tin; 
doctrine, whether it bo of God,” “He tliat is of the trutli 
heareth my voice.” Action must go before knowledge, and a 
certain in-ward condition preiiare tbo way for tlic go.spel 
message. To nndersiand the truth, we must first staml in it, 
or at least be willing to enter a/id submit to it. 

Wherever there is a real ali( nation from tlic go'q)el, ethical 
causes have much to do with it. There is soro' thmg Imnd- 
liatihg in the first aspect of all Cliri^tian truth. It reminds ua 
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of personal responsibility, of personal shortcomings. It lYonnds 
our iiatLinil pride and self-sufficiency. And oh, how hard it is 
to many great and aspiring spirits to come down from their 
high estate and confess to guilt and error ! For others, Chris¬ 
tianity lias too much that is alarming. It makes of human 
life so serious a thing; it warn.s so solemnly of the nearness of 
eternity and the certainty of future judgment; its sign of the 
('ros.s reiiiiuds us so awfully of the divine holiness and the 
Jiatcfulness of sin. Too many, alas, are not prc])ared to fight 
their w^ay through all these tenors to real and solid peace, and 
catch at the idlest doubts and shallowest surmises to escape 
from the pressure of iiuv\ clcouie Initlis. What pride does for 
the former class, fear does for these, in deterring tliom from 
embracing the fail.li of the gositel. And as for botli these 
classes the entrama- of the w’ay of life is found too strait, so 
for many olhers the way itsedf has proved too narrow. Their 
Jove of ease rcfu.ses to engage in the striving after holiness; 
their love of gain and woihily honour shrinks from the thorny 
])atli of liumilily and self-denial. With many, alas, sins of 
sensuality are either parents or offsjiring of unbelief; nay, 
every sin may be regarded as a ste]) lu that direction. The 
apostolic word is true of llioiisauds in our day, as on the first 
jaeaoliing of the gospel: “■ The liatural man receiveth not the 
things of the S]>irit of God.” * 

Ignorance with many is a cause of unbelief, .superficiality 
with others, hlany are so absorbed iu the cares and turmoils 
of ihoir earthly life, as to have neither time nor inclination to 
impure into tlie grounds of Christian faith, and so fall an easy 
prey to the assaults of the sliallowesi scepticism. Ars non 
iutlh't osorcui nin ignorantem is mo : true here. The most 
vehement opponents of go:-])el truth are ofttiines thos^who 
know least about it, and erv.. not asliamed to exhibit the most 
n.stounding ignorance of both Catechism and Bible. Every 
close observer of tlie spirit of our times must be aw'aro of its 
deep-seated aversion to any thorough inquiry as to the grounds 
or significance of any religious dogma. It would be a marv€l. 
iu any age but ours that shallow pretentious books like Eenon’s 
Vie de Jesus, which set all sound criticism and historieal 
investigation at defiance, should be so immensely popular, and 
go through so many editions. Who can wonder that 
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80 constituted should he driven about by every wind of’ 
doctrine,—>* 

**0u its own axis tmniii" vosilossly, 

And uevor tiud Ui** b(-alui" of tnitli ” f 

And if there be so many variotis causes of ali 'nation from 
Christian faith in the prevailing toiuk-ncies of our time, there 
ore not a few which render the as5>uniption of a sceptical 
temper pleasant and en'^y. Ihibclief appeals mainly to tlie 
intellect, and lays no restraint on tlie vaywindness of the 
heart. It iLiltors one of the favnurite iiK'hu'atiuns of the 
natural man to embrace and cherish doubt as to his own 
responsibility to any sjdriLiial power plae.rd abow; liirn. Tbo 
first note of interrogation found in tlie Ihble fallows a doubt- 
injecting word of the dejuon-sorj^ent lo our llrsl pan'ids: Jhifh 
Oocl said? and then came the llaiti-iing amioimeenu'ut which 
modern philosiiphy is so ready to reiieat: IV tiluill he as gotfs 
of which the present inijn-oveil version runs thus : Ye are 
yourselves (dod ; that absolute lleing whom ye on <’0 thought 
to be above you is iu you and of you— your own spirit. Wliat. 
a welcome word to an urnpiii't con.seience ! 'J'here i.s no move 
eternity or judgment to come ! ITow ebarming to Urn eartbly 
mind of the votary of jdeasuro is the announcement that this 
world is everything, and the future nothing! 

• Let iis ask our own cou.scierice.s; Have we not here in these 
moral causes the deepest ground of our present unbelief, thf! 
fullest explanation of its ready acceptance ? In divine ami 
spiritual things, no one errs entirely without his own fault. 

A due consideration of all these causes, old and iiew% which 
have co operated in the production of our present forms nf 
unbelief, will make intelligible the serious cxIc'TiI of the brcacii 
thins made between modern culture and Christianity. To this 
f must now invito your attention. 


n. —THE M:r.3ENT EXTENT OF THIS DKEACII. 

A look into our town churches shows at once the cstrangc- 
xn$nt of the great majority ot our educated classes Irom the 
Cbtistian faith. Modern culture concentrates itself in our 
larger towns,and it is just there we find our cm^iticst churches, 
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find, in com])arison with the growing popnbtion, the fewest of 
them. Purjiierly the sceptic might say, with Faust, 

“ I hear the doctrine,—what I want is* faith 

now, al.'ts, too often the doctrine itself is no more heard. There 
are largt‘ parishes in. Berlin and Ilainluirg where, according to 
recent Ktati.stics, only from one to two per cent, of the popula- 
linn are regular chnrch-go(*r.s. Elsewhere it is somewhat 
hetl-cr. But speaking of Germany in general, we may say 
that in our larga.T towns the pro])ortjoii seldom exceeds nine or 
ten JXT cent., and in the, majority of cases is far lower. And 
yet, in con)j)avisoii with tie', days in which ralionalism had 
posses<^ion of oiir pid[ii(''-. lliore is, in the jiiaticr of chnrch 
attendance on the part of educated persons, cori'.idera1jle ini- 
])rovement. In country jdaces things look far better. There, 
Cdiristianity lias still nmcli greater liold on ths mass of the 
jiopulation. But of tluvse, we do not now speak. Our agricul¬ 
turists camu/t vet boa.st of anv high degree of culture. But 
ill the towns, whether you visit the lecture-rooms of pro¬ 
fessors, or the council chambers of the muiiicipalily, or the 
barracks of the soldier, or the worksho]) of the artisan,—every- 
wlierc, in all jdaces of private or public social gathering, you 
hear tlie .same tale: The old faith is now obsolete; modern 
se.icuce renders all genuine belief in it now impossible; only 
ignurainus(‘s and liypocrit(>s profess to adhere to it any longer. 

iSlill more is this the case among tlie educated and half- 
educated cla.sscs, i.e. among the town populations in Eoman 
Catholic countrie.s. France, the greatest of them, lia:i' never 
r(H-ovcrod from her radical breach with Christianity in 179S, 
when hi'^hops and prie.sts united in tiie abjuration of their 
forrn<?r hritli. It is well known tliat in Upper and Central 
Italy (in Najdes the case is different) the great majority of 
educated persons have not only silently broken with their 
Cliurcli, blit openly avow their unbelief. In llonian Catholic 
communities, infidel publications enjoy much more splendid 
triumphs than any which await them in the domains of Pro^ 
testontism. For hundreds who read Strauss in Germany, tens 
of thousands in France and Italy have been seen devouring 
Bciian. In Spain and Portugal the breach is not yet made so 
openly; but signs arc not wanting that the hearts of a large 
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number of tlie ctiltivateil classes are alienntetl from tlieir pro“ 
ftissed faiths tliat llie hatred to the jivie.sts in many iiuarters 
is intense, especially since the lust revolution; and that the 
religion of very many is limited t,o an occasional aj>pearanco 
in some processions, liven in C'utholic i'.elgium tlioro are 
many indications of a stnmg reaction agaiust the Church, 
initiated by such societies as those of the AjTrancht'ii, tl\e So!t- 
dairt's, and the Lihrus-Penscdi's. The memhers of the last- 
named society bind theuisclves to rcMst to the utmost all 
interference of the priesthood in the a-ffairs of st'cial and 
family life, and therefore (1) not to permit the visit of a priest 
in case of death, or his ollieiatiiig at a fuiieial; (12) to lake 
part in none but civil murriagos; and (d) nut to allow their 
children to be baptized, or go to lirst comimuiion, or he e,()u- 
firmed. And tendencies of the same kind are maiiifesling 
themselves even in such thoroughly llomuiiized comm anil ies 
as the Spanish Ilepuhlics of South America. "Wlio, lliim, will 
deny that in Homan Catholic countries the hicai'h beLwifu 
Culture and Christianity is already a very wide »ine i And it 
is one that is increasing every day. 

But alas, all the factors of our modern intellcctind life are 
lirgely influenced by a prevailing spirit of nnhelief! Take 
first our universities and .s(bools. Whereas amongst oiir 
tjieologians the old spirit of rationali.sm is in gnaiL inea^mre 
overcoiiK!, it is quite otherwise among the teaclicrs in onr 
upper schools, and especially our mathematicians, whose train¬ 
ing in the exact sciences disposes them to demand a proof for 
everything, to be strongly prejudiced in favour of “ jutional 
* religion,” to be too ready to forget how many incoinmensin ahlc, 
magnitudes exist in the moral world, and to seek for cleariics 
of ideas at tlie expense of truth and life (Bengcl). And so, 
iflso,*the semi-cultured teachers in our popular schofds 
even more prone to succumb to the temptation of thinking 
themselves too enlightened and advanced to share the simjil" 
faith of the common ]»rople, or submit to its restraints. Ifcrn'c 
^he general outcry fc»* the emancipation of the school fj’<au tho 
contwl of the CliiircJi, tlie emlv^iuour to aluidge as mucli a.s 
possible the time given to relig )us instruction, and to banish 
it from the central position which it has hitherto occiqaed in 
popular education; while in many places, notwithstaiuling 
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such frequent failures, the attempt is ajjain and again renewed 
to establish undeiiominational schools, in which Cotlioli(» and 
Protestants may be educated together. 

In our gymnasia and other grammar schools, religions in- 
Rtriiction is, with some praiseworthy excoptions, relegated to 
a very inferior position. Boys and youths are often found to 
]tf)sscs3 a ronmrkably good acquaintance with the details of 
otlicr subjects, wJjose knowledge of Scrj[»ture history and 
(J'lirislian doctrine is of the most meagre description. Not 
long ago, it was discovered in a X’rnssiati gymnasium that a 
secret society existed among the boys of from thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, with rules of a purely atheistic cbariicter, 
the first paragraph commencing with. “Any one believing in 
u (lod is thereby excluded from this sociely." 

Such being the condition of our grauniiar schools, who can 
wonder that at the university few students but tliose reading 
theology should go to Church, wliilc many lecturers allow 
tbciris(dves to hold such language on the subject as to lead 
their youthful audience to regard attendance on ])ublic worship 
as something quite beneath their dignity ? The natural conse¬ 
quence is, that the large class of Government ofticials are for 
the most part iiuliflerent, and in many cases even hostile, to 
Christianil V, and that the nmlual estrangement between CliLirch 
and State increases every dav, 

A further glance at o\ir modem literature will exhibit the 
almost abysmal profundity of the chasm which in tins I'espect 
divides our present culture from our Christianity. Not many 
years ago, German infidelity was contented to appear in the 
courtlv guise and with the aristocratic exclusiveness of snVnce 
and pliilosoidiy ; she now endeavours to cb.:hi} herself in forms 
in which every one may give her web- me. Unbelief is no 
longer a guarded secret among wits and scholars,, or utterod ik 
a language " not understand'-d of the peojAeit is now com¬ 
mended in innumerable pvbiications, tracts, novels, illustrated 
newspapers, to the attention of the working classes, and even 
of the peasantry. 

The tendency to popularize all results of scientific investigiU 
tion, wdiich is so marked a feature of our time, is seen specially 
at work in this department, widening more and more the 
breach between modern popular thought and Christianity. ^ 
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few decades beck, the stndy of German philosophy reqnirod 
very severe <ipi)Ucation. Few then even read Hej^el^ and still 
fewer understood him. But the atheistic consequences drawn 
by Feuerbach and others from his Rjiernlations are found by 
many veiy^ piquant and n;j;roeahle ivtulin,i; now. Such phih*- 
sophy every carpenter’s a]qweiitioi- can too readily tmdoratand. 
And so with Strauss. "W hat tliirtv years ]je addressed to 
theologians, is now hashed up again and lit let} to the palates of 
“ the Ocrniuii peoi>le.” Every writer lu.w widies to be. popular. 
The old deductions of Hegelian philusoidiy pariuh'd by Feuer¬ 
bach and his compeers, tliat God is nothing niou‘ than one's 
own inward being made the object of .self-eunt('m|d:ition, that 
prayer and adoration are in reality but forms (if .srll'-worsliijy 
—“signs,” to use Emeraoii’s laiigiiago, “ of in'iimilv of will 
these are now thrown broadcast by the lalimii-.s of a hundri’d 
pens over the whole held of the ])ojmlai’ mind; religion is lo 
he no longer a seeking after Cod, but a resting on n:ilnr*'‘s 
bosom f no longer an obedience to a liigher will, but 1,1 k; cany- 
ing out of one’s own se]f-di.scoverod s\stf;m of moraliiy. And 
hence, besides the general disbelief in the, sn])ernal.ural and 
miraculous characteristic of the jiojjulnr mind in the presonl 
day, the multitude of emjily unmeaning jdnases uliich one 
hears in every social circle exjacs.sive of jiliilosnjtliicul notions' 
and dcdiiclions half understood, <?.//. “ the wor.sliip of genius, ' 
“ religion of liuniaiiily,” “ moral order of the univeise,” “pro¬ 
gress of the human race,” etc. etc., while the use of any .scri]i 
tural phrase or expression is n^garded as a sign of narruu- 
mindedness or bad taste. 


The same rationalistic, panthql.slic, and materialI.stic influ¬ 
ences pervade our modern a-sthetic literature. Alany of onr 
would-be fine writers have come to regard Chri.stianily as a 
direcU hindrance to true Culture. *So, for instance, Arn(;M 
liuge, who will no longer call it by its name, but sjieaks of ii. 


Asiatic mis,'* or Judaism: “This * Asintisviv s' lies like 


dead weight on all the dcjpartmenis of modern life, and h-dds 
U8 in the bondage of a rctJnc<l (or unrefined) barbari.sin. 
"Voltaire, Lessing, Got he, Schiller, Kant, Fichio, and Tf<gcl, 
with all their liberality, w’cre unable to free tli' iuselves en¬ 
tirely from the yoke.” And for such ludicrous nutbui>ts of 
faDatical infidelity be is praised in a modern journal (the 
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Garlcnh/nbc) as the ideal of a true German ! Another sings the 
triumphs of naturul science in such strains as these; “ Brahma, 
Buddha, Jupiter, and Jeliovah must now yield to worthier suc- 
cess(ns in reason and philanthropy.” ^ A third, having weighed 
both Catliolicisni and Protestantism in tlie balances, and found 
tli(;m wautiiig, proceeds to instal the modern drama as the 
best teacher of true religion : “ A great lie ])ervades the whole 
of modern society. Pnests and laymen alike arc liars against 
their will, and often witliout knowing it. AVhen M’e let our 
children learn tlie Catecliism without believing it ourselves, 
arc we not making our.iclves liars 'i What we vvant is a new 
(Jhuveh. I am for a free stage. The theatre is iny temple, 
where I would see inaugurated a new form of w'orship. Tlie 
tlieatre should be reganled as a house of God, as it Avas among 
the ancient Gr(‘eks. Kciigion und the drama 1 would fain sea 
ideiitilied.” (I’ickardt.) 

']V» these signs of a literary and ucstbellcal alienation fron? 
Christianity we must adil tho53e of a more directly political 
cliaracter. Our daily ])ress in lar tlie largest number of in¬ 
stances takes up a perfectly indillereiit, if not openly hostile, 
position. Witness the unmeasured scorn poured by a hundred 
of its orgiiu.s on the elforts to promote home and foreign 
missions, and even on cluiritable associations if wmrked in a 
t'hi'istiaii spirit; and so likewise our political clubs aijd 
unions, nay, even those of a merely social character,—singing, 
rille-faliuotiiig, athletic clubs, and trades-unions, such as that of 
the shawl weavers in Beilin,—often go out of their w'ay to 
parade religious indiUcreuce .and unbelief; and is it not in tlie 
memory of many of us how the great popular movements, some 
twenty years ago, for the political regeu- "ation of our countjy 
w'cre conducted in the spirit of tlie i) * uo of the last named 
association; • *' 

“ CoTiskler, 111.in how great thoa art— 

I'liy wiJl i thy Kedecmcr ; ” 

Ilow the propo.sal to implore the divine blessing and assistance 
on the deliberations of the Frankfort Parliament w'as received 
with shouts of derisive laughter; and how in so many educa¬ 
tionist meetings in later years the watcliAvord most in favour 

’rompore Wich^rn, Die VerpJ(ichtung der Kirche zuin Kamjif gtgem dm 
des GUiubcns, p. 7 sq. 
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has been: The iiTiclpnommalioTial ‘“Christianity of humnni- 
tarianiBixi niust henceforth be the religion of Germany ” ? Are 
not all these signs of the times, Avliich exhibit the breach 
between our present Culture and true Christianity as most 
d'q[>lorably deep and wide ? 

it may then, I fear, be afnriucd with truth, that the great 
mass of our educated, and yet more of our half-educated, 
-classes in this our German Fatherhmd is alienated frojn oil 
positive definite Christianity: our diplomatists almost without 
exception, and the great majority of our ofiicers in the army, 
our Government officials, lawyers, dt>ctors. tt'acbers of all kinds 
but professed theologians, artists, manufactuu'vs, inerchante, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, stand on tlu} basis of a merely 
rationalistic and nominal Christianity ; while the lower middle 
class (always excepting the agriculturists and peasantry), carried 
away by the materialistic tendencies of the time, assume a more 
or less hostile position towards it. 

But is not the condition of some other countries hotter 
than ours in this rcs})ect? It is so in England and America, 
Tliere tlie mass of the peojdc, esjjocially the middle classes, 
still rest their faith on the old founduliona; and England 
more especially still recognises witli practical gratitude the 
inestimable blessings for which she is indebted to the gospel. 
Bpt alas! the following statements are enough to show that 
even there the breach is of lamentable extent It has Ixicn 
calculated that in the year 18dl more than 12,000,000 copies 
of infidel publications of various kinds issued from the London 
press,—640,000 purely atheistic, small pamphlets included, 
but without reckoning newspapers. These publications have 
an immense circulation among the working classes. To these 
must be added the enormous mass of irinnoral publications 
isSued, aC'’<<iding to a previous statement in the EcH'nhnrtjk 
Btvi&Wf at the rate of 29,000,000 copies a year,—making a 
larger aggregate than oil the publications of the Bible, Tract, 
and many other relignm? societies put together. (Comp. 7'h; 
Pf^Oer of tile Press, pu /ii Led 1847, and Pearson’s ju;;".'; e.-..'iav. 
On rnfdeliiy, publish'd in 18 Cw.) The pernsaJ of these 
works, and of the wretched penny papers di''pci.>cd in hundreds 
of thousands, must porverfully c. ntribute to f;j)read intidelity 
•ad imiQOi.'ality among the masses of the population. Tuining 
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to the upper classes, it must be noticed that the ardent pur¬ 
suit of natural science has led many distinguished men to 
views widely different from those commonly I’eceived on the 
inspiration'of Holy Scripture, or leading to the total rejection 
of its authority, and tliat these have been combated with con¬ 
siderable ability. The controversy is still proceeding. 

“ Secularism ” so called,—the doctrine that the present life 
and world is everything, that men have only to live and care 
for what they see around them or in the immediate future,— 
a doctrine founded on the positivism of Auguste Comte,—has 
great attractions for the practical and somewhat materialistic 
iiuglish mind. Its apostle in England was Holyoake, If he 
has already of professed disciples not a few, the practical 
adherents of his system are everywhere multitudinous. 

It is also well known that assaults more or less covert have 
been made on faith in England by professed theologians, nay, 
even by some who hold high places in the National Church. 
Wlien we remember the eagerness with which the Essays ami 
Reviews, and Bishop Coleiiso’s attacks on the Pentateuch, were 
sought for and read by all classes of the English-speaking race, 
and even in its remotest colonies, we cannot but be sensible 
that the breach between culture and Christianity is for them 
likewise beginning seriously to widen. 

So great and universal is the chasm which more or less-in 
all countries of the civilised world is now dividing the spirit 
of the age and its most characteristic products from the faith, 
aspirations, and convictions of the Christian Church. That 
chasm is wider than most of us would willingly allow. Per¬ 
haps some of the statements, necessarily brief and snperficial, 
which 1 have laid before you, may hav-- astonished some of my 
most intelligent hearers. But beiii” so, the duty is the more 
incumbent on us seriously to put the question. Is a reconcilia¬ 
tion still possible ? We must devote a somewhat careful 
investigation to our reply. 


ni.—CAN THIS BBEACII BE HBLED UP 1 


If WO are inclined to answer this question in the afftti&ak* 
tivc, we shall be very far from denying that hetween modenf 
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^Itore and Christianity there exist, in many respects, inre- 
aoncilable Internal contracHctions, and tJmt it is no tise for us 
to attempt to reconcile them. But there is another question: 
whether true culture and gmuint Christianity nnituaUy ex¬ 
clude one another; or whether, on the contrary, the latter does 
not naturally produce, or at any rate, ju-omote, the former; and 
whether the present time and our own countvyinen are not 
peculiarly fitted to illustrate the real inward connection be¬ 
tween the two, and so called upon to do their best in filling up 
this breach ? lu what follows, vve desire to make an attempt 
to maintain this latter propo.sition. 

However painful it may be to contemplate the assault 
which at the present day is made by iimumerahlo adversaries 
with increasing bitterness on the structure of Chrisliun faith, 
it nevertheless has, in some respects, a favourable aspect. H 
Christianity is that which from the very beginning it has 
profe.sscd to be, that is, absolute truth, which must inevail in 
the end, all these attacks upon it can only assi.st in advancing 
its ultimate victory, because they contribute to a deeper 
investigation of truth, and to a constant exhihitioii of IVcsh 
aspects of it If it is true, as Christians believe, that all 
things, even the attacks of their enemies, take place under 
some higher guidance, then these attacks are never merely 
detrimental to Christianity, but from another point of view 
tend to further it. The open, honouiable antagonism of an 
opponent, to say nothing of the victory over an error, alvvay.s 
tends to intensify and enrich the treasure of truth possessed 
by the Church. The louder, therefore, the oppo.sition of the 
present day, and the warmer the contest on all sides, tin; 
gi’eater, after all, is the gain to be derived tliorefjoin, and the; 
nearer becomes the final, complete, and pennaneiit victory. 
HVy, Ihe ’^r<unerou.s attacks made on Chri.stian belief are even 
np'iy, a proof that Christianity is again beginning to become 
an important power in tlie life of nations. From all antiquity 
downwards, history t- li.s us that the more powerful tlie de¬ 
velopment of Christif idly, the stronger became the op}>o.sitiitn 
to it. Unquestionably, at the pre.scnt day, the o])p(i.sition is 
and consequently Cliristianity must again lia\e presented 
itself in a powerful form. Wliere thoc is much conflict, 
thei'e is also much life. And perhaps the present time i.s just 
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the vciy peiiod when there is the least ground for despairing 
of the victory of the genuine Christian theor)’’ of tne nuiveraa. 
If we survey the manifold bridges which are now being con¬ 
structed, in onler to facilitate the return of educated persona 
to Christian belief, and the increasing nurubei’s of those who 
are beginning to find out this way of return, we are bound to 
say that, in the case of any one who examines the matter 
without prejudice, it is more easy now than in many previous 
]>eriod3 to bring himself to a tiuu'ough reconciliation between 
culture and Christianity, Let us now more closely look into 
the main path to this end. 

WhOj then, are the chief exponents of modern culture ? 
Are they not the Christian nations, and very especially those 
among whom the Holy ScripUires liave liiie course, that is, 
Protestant nations ? Is this fact to be taken as a mere accident ? 
Does it not point to some internal connection between culture 
and Christianity ? ‘When, in tlie case of all other nations, we 
see civilisfition, after nourishing'’ for a brief period, decline 
and fall into complete decay, whilst in the case of Cliristian 
nations we see it. although amid interruptions, constantly in¬ 
creasing. is not the supposition a very obvious one, that just 
in their Christianity, and especially in the gospel, nations pos¬ 
sess an ine.vhaustible source of culture, and a constant impulise 
and stimulus to ijrogress ? Kay, may we not entertain the 
supposition that, after all, Christianity and culture are so inti¬ 
mately connected, that they must increase or decay, stand or 
fall, iogd/uy? This leads us to tlie perception that Chris- 
tiiinity is Ike- source and exponent of all true culture. And on 
this i>erce]ition is based the possibility of putting an end to the 
dissension between modern culture and Christian belief, and ot 
reconciling the two. This propositi a maybe proved to be in 
consonance both with rear, m, and history. Allow me t5 state 
a few points with regai'i tr both these sides of the question. 

’What, then, is the true idea, the peculiar nature, of Chris¬ 
tianity, and wljat is the true idea of culture ? On this point 
I must forthwith come into contact with many eiTors, some 
perhaps prevailing ev^en among ourselves. 

It is of the essence of Christianity not to be a mere com¬ 
plex of new' doctrines; it is not, for instance, as Lessing As¬ 
serted, “ a practical teaching of personal immortality j ” it begatn 
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with fetch, and its doctrines are only to be conipvebendetl iu 
conaection * with them. Immediately alter its first word, 
•'Repeat:** attention is directed to a divine fact, “For tho 
kingdom of heaven is at liaml,” which is rather a subject of 
spii-itual than of intellectual ai»prehensic>n. Christ therefore 
represents Himself to us in the gospel, not as a mere teacher, 
but rather as salvation and life made manifest; not as one 
who merely enunciates truths, but is Himself the imtk “I 
am the Truth and the Life.” 

Christianity is not, moreover, as Kant would have it, “ the 
religion of a good life.” To this jnany wi.se men have attained 
long before Christ preached, althougli not in so perfect a 
form. It is not a sum-total of moral precepts, as rationalists 
both of older and more recent times suppose, vvIjo as.sume that 
the main points in Christian faith arc the general ideas of 
reverence for the Divine, honesty, charity, virtue, etc. etc. 
Those ideas and moral precepts did not specifically con.stituto 
the new message which was delivered by Christ and the 
apostles: they were of course placed by Cliristianity in a new 
liglit, deepened, intensified, and widened ; but they all had a 
previous exi.stence, more esi)eciully in tlie Old To.stamcnt. 
(Compare the command of perfect love to God and o\it neigh¬ 
bour, Dent. vi. fi, Lev. xix. 2 and 18; and of love to our 
enemies. Ex. xxiii. 4, 5, et al.) 

Let us cast a glance at ilic writings of the apostles. Do 
they put forward certain niorul rules of life as the essence of 
their new doctrine ? Xo ; their exhortations to hf)liness, love, 
etc., appear everywhere as accessory to the chief niaUer which 
had been previously set foiih, the gospel of Jesus Christ —His 
death, His resurrection, and the gr(*at salvation obtained 
through Him, and now proffered to the world. In tho tirst 
place* they always preach and pray for grace and jicnce with 
God through Jesus Clirist; and all tlie sjjccial exl)oitations and 
precepts that are subsciuently aflded, arc required by th(Ufi 
to be fulfilled only i? a consequence which at once rc.'>ult.i 
Irom this new revelaii ai, and fiom the new relation of man to 
God which is thereby constituted ; that is, they retpure tije.so 
things as a fruit which is to gre ■,* out of tlie faith in Jesus 
Christ, Even John, the preacher of love, to whom some are 
very fond of appealing, sets forth, as the Cbseiitail and new 
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matter m his teaching, certainly not moral maxims, but that 
"the Life was manifested'' —the Word ■wliicli was from the 
beginning; "and vve,” he goes on to say, “have seen it, and 
bear witness, and allow it unto yon.” He also, and he particu¬ 
larly, announces his message, not avS a mere aggregate of truths 
and moral rules, but as a vital power, and as the revelation of 
a divinely established matter of history. And to what end 1 
Is it merely in order that our moral conduct should be im- 
})roved ? No ; something far more is intended. " That ye 
also may have fellowship with the Father, and His Son Jesus 
Christ” (1 John i. 3). Christianity lias in view not merely 
to make man righteous, but also to reconcile and unite him loith 
God, in the way opened out by the new revelation of Himself 
in Christ —"the Life made manifest.” Unless the writings of 
the apostles are distorted to tlie very uttermost, taking as last 
that wliich is first, and as first that which is last, it is simply 
impossible to maintain that tlicy set forth certain moral pre¬ 
cepts as the essentials in their teaching. 

But in favour of this view, may w'e not also appeal to the 
original teaching of Christ Himself ? This is done, for in¬ 
stance by Baur, when, in allu.sion to the Sermon on the Mount, 
the parables, etc., he says, “ The essence of Christianity is the 
doctrine of the kingdom of God, and the conditions requisite 
for a ])articipation in this, so as to place man in a genuine 
moral relation to Godalso that the specific pre-eminence of 
Ohristiaiiil V over other religions is " its universally human and 
comproheiibive nature,—the purely ethical character of its 
facts and doctrine.s.” We have here, as a result from the same 
gi'ounds, something too indefinite and one-sided. Christianity 
is concerned, not merely in bringing :bout a “genuine moral 
relation of man to God,” but m effect: y a new relation through 
a distinct person,—that is, CJmst. Those discourses of Jesus 
formed only the startiug-p' int of His teaching, the general 
ground-plan as it wevo, with which He sought, in the first 
place, to lay hold of the consciences of His bearers. But 
from this point He proceeds to further developments, gra^ 
dually unveiling the significance of His own personality in 
reference to the kingdom of God, and His own position as the 
central point in the economy of salvation (for instance, that 
“ He gave His life as a ransom for many,” etc.; cf. Matt aixi " 
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28^ and our Lord’s discoitrses in the Gospel of St Jolm), Ifc 
fa therefore n perversi? proceeding to coniine attention to the 
mere starting-point; Banr himself being subsequently driven 
to confess that, after all. it is “ the personality of. its Founder on 
which depends the whole importance of Christianity in the 
history of the world." 

Wo therefore arrive at the conclusion, that the essential in 
Christianity is ohjcdivch/ Christ Himself, and the radeetning 
work wJiicli has its source in His rtiis(m ; mhjrctivchj, faith 
in Him as redemption nmnifested,—that is, the experience 
of this redeeming work in one’s own heart, 'ihe ohjtxt of 
Christianity is to lead men hack to God and to tlutir true 
destination, on the basis of the redemption and atonement 
which has taken jdace through Christ. This is tlu^ sijccific 
novelty in the teaching of Christ and the apostles, Tn every 
religion, man seeks in some way or other to draw nigh to God, 
to become well-pleasing to God, or to propitiate Him. But 
the means employed fortliis end are very various. In heathen 
religions, indeed in all religions not genuinely Christian, these 
means are some )>er.sonal perfonnanccs on the part of men,— 
sacrifices, penances, good works, and the like; or also, ns 
ratioiuUisin and modern enlightenment maintain, moral prin¬ 
ciples and rightcou.s living. Christianity stands out in oppo.^i- 
ti 9 n to all tliis: it denies that the goodwill of the holy God 
whose desire is to see His children not merely outwardly 
righteous, hut peitect as He is jH-rfect (Matt. v. 48), can ho 
attained by man u'ltkout gracp,, or that the honour which men 
should have before God, and the righteousness which is of avail 
in.God’s sight, can he attained to by man without fellowship with 
Him who is alone perfectly righteous,—that is, with Christ.. 
And it is therefore declared, that there is only one way whicli 
leftds to the desired end, and that this way is Chrid. “ I am 
the way." Tlie proper essence, therefore, of ChristiuTiity is the 
bringing hock men to God, and their reunion with Hini, by 
the one only way wh’ch is called, and is, Christ. 

^In respect to no d.^a is it more neces.sary to di.stingulbh 
between the true and 4he false; no word is so mischifvously 
xiusunderstood and misapplied, as this high-.soniKljngM'atchword 
of out time—culture. Indeed, our ccntiny, before all others, 
eeema to aspire to he the age of “ culture." 2Jothing in the 
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present day is so derogatory as to be considered " uneducated i” 
so that not a few even of our shoeblacks consider* theimselves 
" educated.” How many are there, however, in our time, who 
are conscious of the points on which true culture really 
dei)ends ? Is it not a matter of fact, that a certain superficial 
lelineriient of manners, some acquaintance with the forms of 
good society, a little stock of ordinary phrases, and the fact of 
Jiaving seen or heard something ol’ the best known products of 
literature, togetlier with a fashionable style of dress, form, in the 
opinion of most persons, a sufficient claim to the possession of 
“ culture ” ? But is that enough ? Is it not then possible ■ 
that a man, sunk in the lowest depths of moral rudeness and 
degradation, may appropriate some of tliis outward varnish of 
'•'culture/' with very little relbnuation of his essential barbai-isni? 
Can we then, on this account, ctaisider him as a really cultured 
man? We feel at once that true cultivation consists in real 
refinement of mind and spirit, and not in mere intellectual 
acquirements or outward accomplislmieiits. 

According to the sense of the word *' B 'ddwng" (culture), wo 
call a thing '^gclddct" (formed) when it is perfectly sliaped, 
ready, and complete; when it is that which it is iiiieuded to 
be, and consequently completely fitted for its purpose. So, 
also, the truly funned or cultured man is he in whom all 
natural faculties are tliorougldy developed, so as to enable him 
to fulfil the purpose for which he was created. The next 
question would therefore be, what this purpose is; and what 
the nature, extent, and destination of the faculties implanted in 
each individual, and what the end he has to aim at reacliing. 
It is clear that, just as any one places -i higher or lower esti¬ 
mate on this task,—that is, on the v/iioie end and purpose of 
human life,—liis ideas of culture mast take either a higher or 
a loTiver form. But, in truth, what is this end and pui^ose ? 
Nothing less than God God is the eternal prototype, 

in harmony with which man is to form himself; and lihetma 
to God is tile aim for which he is to strive, by perfectly culti- ■ 
vating and shaping all the powers implanted in him. His 
divine, psychico-moral faculties point him to notliing less than 
God. And so it stands in the fore-f'oiit of divine revelation, 

" God, created man m His own image, in the image of God 
created He him.” No poet who ever sang of the dignity of manik ' 
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Ib^ conceived an idea of him more magnificent than this; and 
no sage ever before placed the destination of man on so im- 
Boeasurably high a stnge as is done by Christ, when He says, 
** Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father which is in Ixeaven is 
perfect.” Classical antiquity never attained to the sublimity 
of this view: in its ideas as to the destination of man, it had 
ho one conception worthy of man ; for it was without the idea 
of man’s perfection and likeness to God. In the doctrine tliat 
man is created after GotVs image, and thcrerure for God, the 
Holy Scrii^tures alone have given hau; to men the full idea of 
their own digiviiy, and have set forth the highest praic.iple and 
aim of cultare, beyond which it is alike iinpossilde either for 
philosophy or religion to pass. He who falls short of this, 
and is content with some lower aim, doe.s an injury to his own 
dignity, and never becomes cultivated in tlie highest sense of 
the word. 

This aim will likewise never bo attained by him who, in 
respect to everything tliat belongs to the Divine image, and 
all the spiritual and moral capabilities implanted in him, fails 
to cultivate them equally, in harmony with God’s purposes,— 
that is, by all the means which God has provitlecl, and in 
conformity with the final aim which He has set before us. Tn 
an infinite number of cases, one capacity is thoroughly culti¬ 
vated at the cost of othei's, especially the intellect at the expense 
of heart and loilL The understanding and tho memory are 
stored with all kinds of knowledge; and the external dc- 
poi-tment is thus polished and refined, without any ellurl to 
render the heart and the conscience more teiKhir ami sousilivc, 
the will more disciplined, and to lead it onwards by the path 
of obedience to true freedom and self-govenirneiit. Hence 
it is that we frequently find inward rudeness combined witli 
exterhai polish. 

And thus we get at the root of all false cidtiire, and of all 
inferior culture. IVIan falls into this by a neglect of mcral 
self-discipline; and. oven in Paradise had fallen into it. Tim 
ikat sin, as the Scr ptures narrate its origin, was luithiiig luoie 
than an attempt to cultivate knowledge in a oii<;-s;ded way, 
ttt the cost of the faculties of ’.lie heart and will. Man desired 
**to know good and evil,” to increase in knowledge, without 
ih^uiring whether heart and will would be rui-cd thereby tu u 
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higher stage of cultivation. Man desired to he as God," htit 
without eiideavouTing to approach God in the divinely pre¬ 
scribed path of obedience and moral self-discipline. Thus 
the new stage of cultivation was, in fact, a false development, 
which was increased by every sin that follow^ed. For evety 
sin tends to develope in a wrong direction the moral, and 
thereby also the intellectual, faculties of man. We are 
taught this plainly by expenenco, as w'ell as by the word of 
God. This mis-developmeiit has through the universality of 
sill become a prevailing power, and henceforth man is no 
longer able to attain to God-likeness by the direct path, but 
only by a return from the false to the tnte course of develop¬ 
ment ; that which the Seri jitures understand by “ conversion ” 
being in reality nothin" else than this return from mis-de- 
velopnient, which makes us more and more unlike God, to a 
true, genuine, ethical, and religious culture, through which we 
once more attain to the Divine likeness. 

We thus arrive at the result, that true moral culture, 
culture in the highest sense of the w'rird, is nothing more than 
reversion to the Divine image. And how is this to be accom¬ 
plished ? Since, the original character of man as the image 
of God has once for all been obscured in varioirs ways by the 
misguiding power of sin, and, on the other hand, our eternal 
prototype—God—is invisible, it became necessary that God 
vsliould again place before our eyes flis holy image in a perfect 
shape, as a pattern and ideal, from which we might be able 
to recognise both Him and ourselves,—our true nature and 
destination, viz. to return to the Divine image. This was and 
is no longer possible wdtliout Christ, ’’ ho is “ the image of 
the invisible God ” (Col. i. 15), and a1 the same time the pure, 
sinless, perfect Son of man, in whom, therefore, humanity was 
manifested in its most perh-ct likeness to God. Now, therbforh, 
all true culture depcT!>S« upon man forming himself anew, 
or rather allowing himself to be formed according to this 
pattern. He only who puts on the likeness of the All¬ 
perfect One, and on whom it is distinctly stamped, is, and 
will be more and more, completely educated, made like to God, 
and perfect; he alone will fulfil the purpose of his creation, 
and accomplish his true destiny. 

Let us now see what we have ascertained. The aim q|' 
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ChrietiaDity is to leail mnn back to God by the Way which is 
called Christ ; aud culture in the highest sense is nothing else 
than a re-educating back to God, and to that Divine image 
which can only be attained through (Christ. Wliere is there, 
then, any disagreement between culture and Christianity? 
The breach between them is tilled up, and a bond of union 
formed: aim and end are the same in hoik ; both desire to lead 
man back to God, and thus to the attaiunient of his destina¬ 
tion. Christianity is itself cvltitre—the trite, moral, and highest 
form of cidture; and culture in the highest sense of the word 
is impossible witliout Christianity. 

Only look at a siniple-nnnded man, not possessing much 
outward cidture, but animated by tlie Spirit of Clirist and by 
sound piety: wbat a sense of moral fitness, what correct tact, 
wliat sound judgment, especially as to the etliical value of any 
person or action, do we find gradually produced in liim! In 
such a case, tlie educating influence of Christianity is fre(picnt1y 
shown in a must surj»risiiig Avay. 

Only a false, merely external, religionless, and Chiisllcss etd- 
ture, unworthy of the name, because nothing more than mere 
outward training, is irreconcilably opposed to Clivistianity, 
just as it is only a false, one-sided Christianity which comes 
into conflict with genuine culture and science. When recog¬ 
nised ill their true nature, both are seen to have a profound, 
internal unity; for, as Michael Angelo forcibly says, “ Art is 
the imitation of God,” All true culture and science has one 
tendency, to make human life more Godlike; and this is tlie 
very task of Christianity. Therefore, as regards the whole 
sphere of ancient and modern 'culture, all that truly cultivates 
and improves man, brings him nearer to truth and to God, and 
so far from opposing Cliristianity, prepares the way for it; 
wltilst^all that is genuinely Christian in Cliristian belief, all 
^at is divinely true, so far from being a hindrance to true 
culture, is, on the contrary, its purest and richest source and 
worthiest exponent. 

^We may thus co-ne to recognise the unity of culture and 
Christianity from the nature of both. But this point may bo 
also proved historically. 

Even in that first encounter between Christian tnith and 
olftSsical culture, when the Apostle Paul prcaclied in the Areo- 
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pagus at Athens (Acts xvii.), we see how the one points to the 
other. The apostle, in his discourse, quotes one the Greek 
poets: “ As certain also of your own ^joets have said, * For we 
are also His offspring:”' taking it as a text for his argument. 
Compare also the quotation from Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33), 
and the hexameter of Epimenides (Tit. i. 12), both evincing 
St. Paul’s acquaintance with classical literature. And we find 
the same thing occurring elsew here. Wherever aught of Divine 
light and truth appears in Greek cultuie, we find points of 
connection for the preaching of the gospel; and Christianity, 
far from despising these elements of truth springing up on 
other ground, willingly adopted, amplified, deepened, and 
glorified them, and in this way proved its affinity to all that 
was true, and tended to real culture. All the real treasures 
of classical civilisation the Christian Church was enabled 
gradually to appropriate, and so to realize the innumerable 
helps afforded her by art and science for licr own internal 
development, the deeper grounding of her faith, and its out¬ 
ward extension; whilst, on the other hand, a series of attempts 
was undertaken—though with much less success—by many 
cultivated lieathen, to infuse new life into the timeworn 
Greek philoso])hics by the adox)tion of the substance of the 
Christian religion. 

O 

And truly this classical culture required the support of 
living exponents, if it was to be preserved from entire de- 
btriiction. Wherever civilisation is not made to rest on the 
basis of moral and religious truth, it cannot attain to any i)er- 
manent existence, and is incapable of preseiwing the nations 
possessed of it from spiritual starvation, to say nothing of 
political death. Greece and Eome “i-o never more civilised, 
in the modern sense of the word, their culture had never 
become the common pro]K'vty of the people to so grbat 'an 
extent as when they b.’gan to decay. These are facts worthy 
of consideration by all who are of ox)inion that culture, that is, 
the public pursuit of art and science, can of itself afford an 
adequate guarantee for the future of a people, and who, alas,, 
endeavour to persuade the German nation that their future 
depends on exchanging positive Christian religion for a culture 
and religion of mere humanity! What the fate of the Germap: 
people would be in this case, we see clearly written upon the' 
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ruins of Oreece. The polite culture of classical antiquity was 
4©ficaent in* any truly moral and religious Ijasis, Tho whole 
system of life, all political, civil, and social duties, and all 
family relations, were in the last resort based on aeljwkncss} 
In consequence of this, those nations came to ruin. And for 
the same reason, all non-Christinn civilised nations are even 
at the present day coming to ruin, caused by this fundamental 
error which their culture is unable to neutralize or overcome. 

For the preservation of society, as wtdl as of its culture, 
some new and counteracting basis of life was necessary,—that 
of unselfish love. And what else was there wliich could intro¬ 
duce this nerv principle into the w’orld, save that religion, 
whose vital point is tlio belief in the love which sacrificed 
itself even unto death in behalf of man—the love of the Son 
of God and Jlaii ? Christianity alone could fulfil this great 
mission, and has in a measure fulfilled it, so that the heathen 
world has sometimes wonderingly exclaimed, See how these 
Christians love one another!” But by the introduction of 
this princijde, Cliristianity has for ever ensured the puiserva- 
tion of the genuine sentiment of humanity, and has thus 
become for all ages the only snre and certain exponent, and the 
mhj inexhaustible source, of all true moral culture. 

It is already a matter of history that Christianity has in 
part fulfilled this vocation by absorbing into itself, on the 
breaking up of the system of ancient culture, all the valiuihle 
elements therein contained. When the irruption of the bar¬ 
barian nations threatened the whole system of Grajco-Iloman 
culture with destruction, the Christian Church became the 
guardian and nurse of this culture, and carried the treasure's 
of its genius through the storm into the middle ages. Chii.i- 
tianity, in the next place, kindled in the nations of the West, 
ofle after another, the light of religious truth, and of a more 
• elevated and permanent civilisation. How could it he other¬ 
wise, wd'icn the Chunli was teaching them to think of God as a 
Spirit, as the Father man, as One who is Jove, and to i vgard 
iqjaoikind in the lig it of God’s purpose of salvation in Ciirist, 
of the moral duties thence resulting? AmJ does it not at 

' * For the more precise proof of ^Tiis, ree C. Pclitnidt, hurfffrJi'ht 
^e$$Raeha/t in dcr altrbmitchtu WcU u.id iltre UmftestuHmij dudch tins Christa 
Leipzig 1827> 
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once Tjecome evident to ns wliat germs and powers of culture 
for personal, domestic, civil, and political life were contained 
in this fundamental principle of Christianity, if, on the other 
hand, we compare the misguiding influence exercised by per¬ 
verted views of God and man on the whole life of the heathen ? 
From that time forward, most of these western nations began 
to take their place on the stage of history; they consequently 
owe the whole of their significance to having come in contact 
with Christianity. Now for the first time their languages 
become written languages, and new literatures begin to spring 
up. It is now that, on a Christian basis, under the fostering 
guidance of the Church, a new occidental civilisation is con¬ 
structed, to which even the ancient classical culture is allowed 
to contribute many a useful stone. This new culture gradually 
assumed a somewhat different stamp in various lands, accord¬ 
ing to the varying national peculiarities which, as involving 
special powers of culture aud special destinies, true Christianity 
seeks not to destroy, but only, with forbearing hand, to purify 
aud refine. When the Church, by suffering the obscuration of 
God’s Word, bid fair to lose the genuine principle of culture, 
aud w’heu the spirit of selfishness, with the immorality inse¬ 
parable from it, was once more menacing the world with a 
relapse into heathen rudeness, then it was that the " Refor- 
viation',' tliat is, the Christian conscience, rocun-ed to the 
gospel, finding in it the solid basis of all true culture, the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, and at the same time 
its strongest motive, the principle of liberty of conscience, and 
the right of free inquiry. And this principle, which could rest 
only on the ground of the gospel, has become the mainspring 
of the whole system of modern cultu Since its universal 
acknowledgment, it has not only given a fresh impulse to 
in\’'estigation in aU fields of knowledge, so that the trhe age 
of civilisation seems t:- be but now beginning, but has also 
in the laigest measure contributed to the diffusion of spiritual 
and moral culture among the people. The most comprehensive 
educational institution of modern timesj the National or Ele¬ 
mentary school, may be called the daughter of the Evangelical 
Church; and if on no other account, every philanthropist is 
bound to confess that, for the Christian education of the German 
people, no one acted more grandly and more vigorously thatl 
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lAither. Tlie fact that in the present day we no longer have 
^e^ely to #peak of individuals or classes^ but of peo^des in the 
mass as educated, is pre-eminently due to these universal 
channels of education created by the Reformation, That 
since that era the breach between the learned and the lower 
classes has more and more vanislied, that gradually the whole 
life of the people, public and civil, w'ilh the whole system of 
legislation, has assumed more and more the character of genuine 
humanity, is in the last instance a result of the giving back of 
the Holy Scriptures into the hands of the people; of tlie re¬ 
moval of the chasm once existing between priests and laity; 
of the restoration of the universal priesthood (I Ret.' ii. 9); 
and of the recognition (attained through the gospel) Of the 
spiritual freedom and independence of each individual man. 

Can it be supposed that all this should of a sudden Ijave 
been changed ? Can Christianity, after having been through 
whole centuries the exponent of all genuine educational de¬ 
velopment, suddenly have placed itself in hostile opposition to 
the culture which giw out of it, and for the most part sjuang 
from its own impulses ? Can it, then, have ceased to diffuse, 
along with the pulsations of its own inner life, the .spirit of 
true culture and genuine humanity ? Wliat is it tliat at tlie 
present day, more now than at any former time, sheds the 
light of moral and religious culture into the darkness of 
heathen barbarism ? Is it modern culture by itself, apart 
fi’om Christianity ? Is it the wandering natural philosopher 
or savant, who goes forth to make discoveries in distant lauds 
in order to increase knowledge at home, but who gives neither 
time nor trouble to the object of contiibuting something lasting 
towards the moral elevation of the ahorigines ? Or is it the 
European merchant in the heathen world, whose main object 
hits fbr t’ue most part been to make a profit out of tlic-se 
lands, and who not only does not morally elevate the peojile 
that come in contact with him, but frequently leads them <ui 
to a still swifter ruin ? Have there not existed for centuries 
li^oroantile settlements on many coasts, w'ithout any kind of 
educational institution on behalf of the aborigine.s having 
been established by the trader? 't Tlie nearer to the coast, 
and more the natives come in contact with the trade of 
the Christum w'orld, the more degraded for llu; mo.st part do 
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"WG find the heatlien,—a fact which affords a clear proof that 
culture in the mere service of selfishness, is nothing less than 
the greatest hindrance in the W'ay of elevating the mental 
condition of any people. 

Xo; it is not merely the contact with external culture, 
hut contact wdtli the gospel which dears the path for dvilim- 
tion among the heathen. The CUri.stian Church in modem 
times has again recognised and energetically taken up her 
missionary task : her emissaries, wherever they can find a 
footing, not only combat the darkness of heathenism hy 
])reaching and education—at the same time often rendering 
tliemselves the advocates of the oppressed heathen against 
the avarice and tyranny of the colonists (I only call attention 
to the name.s of a Thomas Coke, a Burchell, and a Knibb in 
the West Indies, a Van-der-Kemp at tlie Cape, etc.); but by 
the communication of more exact information as to lands, 
peoples, manners, traditions, and languages, hitherto little or 
not at all known, open out even for home circles new sources 
of culture, and enrich science in many branches. It is by 
their labours and the increasingly important progress of Chris¬ 
tianity among the heathen, that we now see a number of 
barbarous peoples being gradually converted into cultivated 
nations, and beginning to make their appearance on the stage 
of the world’s history. By means of the gospel their languages 
arc reduced to WTiting; the commencement of their literature 
is the translation of the Bible. Through the influence of 
Christian morals and freedom, of Christian order and activity, 
all the resources of a land become available, its pro^erity is 
raised, and all civil and social relations are ennobled. 

If "we confine our attentiou to our own ihrman culture and 
science, it must certainly be confessed that for a long tim$ 
j)ast the Church has no longei been the exclusive expowent^of 
tiicm; we have indeed seen «ihove in how many ways our 
modern culture has placed itself in direct opposition to 
Christianity. Nevertheless, it must be but a very superficial 
consideration of history wliich can fail to perceive that eveix 
cur German culture and scu7ire —and in many branches they 
unquestionably take the lead of all—arc in all essential points 
a 2 iroduct of Christianity and of the gospel; indeed that, even in 
tliose branches ’ wdiich manifest the greatest antagoaiam* t«) 
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Christianity, tliey are involuntarily, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, indiivctly or directly, tissistcd by the spirit of 
Christianity, and are to some extent eitlier ruled or strongly 
influenced by Christian views. 

At the very outset wc find our language shaped by 

the gospel, and its better elements interpenetrated by it At 
the head of German literature, as its most ancient monument, 
■we confessedly place the Gothic translation of the Bible by 
Bishop Ulfilas as “ a prophecy of the vocation and tendency 
of the -wliole people.” At the commciicemeut of the New 
High German we liave, as its nucleus and cjronndwork, tlie 
ivanslaiioii of the Bible by Lnfhcir, who thereby ahn»>st re¬ 
created our language, and that in a degree seldom reaclied 
by any other literary work.' This New High German which 
Ave still speak—for wc have deviated but little, and that to 
tlie detriment of force and expreSKsion, from Luth(ir's language 
—is botli in body and sjurit the Protestant dialect, mainly 
indebted to Luther and the gospel for its "freedom-breath¬ 
ing nature,” its force, oj)ulence, and beauty, as well as for its 
naturalization as the written language of the eilueated and 
learned classes (who previously always wrote in Latin). 

Moreover, our German poetical Jitceature does not disown tlu* 
Christian soil from which it grew. In the Avorks which maik 
the boundaries of the different ])eriods of poetry, wo See pro¬ 
ducts of the Christian spirit which give a colour to the follow¬ 
ing literature. In our ancient German poetry, that grarul 
Christian ejAic the Old-Saxoii “ llditnuV* (llciland, ■'^avioiu ) 
stands prominently out a.s a remarkable. pro(if how quickly 
and deeply Christianity made its way into the German blood 
and life. The first cla.ssicrd period of our literature, the time 
of^our^national epic poetry and minstrelsy in the middle ages, 
when' it reached its acme and purest expre.ssion, bore the 
impress of "the most intimate bletiding of German nation¬ 
ality and Christian faith.” At the beginning of the New 
High German, we find the hymns of the Etaugdical Cluinh 
W'^gBold with a sudden power on the heart.s of the Gdnum 
people; and these hymns lia've ever since reniiiined tlie living 

* Oo this^iat, cf. LUbker, Vortr&ge iibfr Bildtmg and Chrisf^-tiihvm, H;im- 
bnrg 18«8, p. 202 ff., 2«7 ff. ; R-. v. ItauDicr, Ific Btinmluiitj d'.s e7t/<>/(«- 
ikuuu atf au aXAochdeutscltt Sprache, Ecihii 1845. 
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expression of their religious thought and feeling. TTow much 
have they contributed to the improvement and, in a Christian 
point of view, the refinement of popular song ! And who was 
it that in the last century ushered in the day of our modern 
classical literature, not indeed as a sun, but as a bright morning 
star ? Was it not Klopstock, who in his “ Messiah ” and his 
Odes blended ancient classical with German Cliristian elements, 
and thereby struck the key-note of all our modern poetry 
and art, which, however far they may in individual cases 
have severed themselves from specific Christian ideas, still, 
ill tlieir most beautiful and elevated creations, do not disown 
the inlluence of Chri'''1i;m views of the world and human life, 
and could never have become what they are, except amongst a 
ehrUtianly educated jieople ? Or would it have been possible 
for an Euripides to have written an “ Tphigenia” (to say 
nothing of a “ Faust”) such as that of Goethe ? 

The case is similar with regard to our other arts and scimr^s. 
It is true that in modern times they take their own course, 
frequently in opposition to Christianity. But if from Gorman 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and from the most 
importaTit branches of German science, we take away that 
which owes its origin and development to the influence of 
Christian ideas, we shall soon find that we have deprived 
them of their best, most spiritual, most ideal elements, which 
most tend to education and elevation; and we shall immedi¬ 
ately recognise the impossibility of any such separation, just 
because Ciiristianity is most intimately intertwined with our 
whole culture. 

Or if, in the next place, we consider our civilised life in 
other point.s, both public and private whence proceeds that 
earnest assiduity in labour which o .linguishes us Germans 
beyond most, other nations ? It is an inestimable fruit* of the 
gospel. Labour was con^idfred by our heathen forefathers as 
a dishonour. And evi u in the present day, where the gospel 
has not free course, the stirring disposition, the assiduity, and 
the spirit of enterprise of the people is disproportionately les& 
The important ditference between Protestant and Eomanist 
countries in this respect affords everywhere, but especially in 
Germany and S\^'itzt*l•ll(nd, a whole series ol irrefutable proofii 
of this fact. 
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Whence,^again, come oiir views of ri^fd ami m'dcr, of 
freedom and law; whence comes tlie humane spirit of our 
Jurisprudence and of our civil institut ions ? For the most 
part, from what the gospel has taught us of the dignity of 
man^ of true philanthropy, and of Uuinan riglits und obliga¬ 
tions. On merely heathen ground, no certain barrier can be 
raised against the most heartless despotism, or against tho 
most shameful oppression ami slavery. Even an Aristotle, 
the most cultivated heathen idiilosoithor, thought that only a 
portion of mankind possessed a rationul soul, uud that lli« 
others had merely a liigher liind of auiinal soul, and weio 
therefore created for slavery! Q'he only suie guarantoe for 
spiritual and ultimately for civil freedom is eoutaiiu'd in 
the gospel. Modern civilised slatc.s are indebted to the go;pel 
for their liberal institutions. 

Lastly, on what are founded the views we enfertain at Il:e 
present tlay as to marriage and famibj fi/c? W'luit is it tluit 
has aided llie female sex in attaining the free and diguiiied 
position which it assumes among us ? Whut is it that luia 
taught us to treat children as if they wei-c " little majesties ” ^ 
It was and is tlie influence of tlie gosjiel, which teaclies dx* 
equality of all men before God, and pays regard to every iu- 
dividual man on account of the Divine image in him, and his 
own eternal destiny. Allow me, at this point, to state to yov, 
my lady hcai-er.s, that as regards position in soe.iety, none 
are so much indebted to Christianity as you. No one has fo 
much to fear as you from any complete surrender of C'liris- 
tianity, and from the prevalence of unbelief. Your freedoiu and 
dignity stand and fall witli Chrifttiauity. One glance at Ibe. 
civilised heathen nations, both of ancient and modern time'', 
and the position that your sex assumes among tlicm, will slmw 
you how litdo a culture without Christianity and without C'bn .1 
is able to guard you against the most disgraceful sei vitinle' 

In fact, jegarding our own civilised life at the jacsent (btv 
from whatever side we please, wc cvcryw'herc come in coiita' t 
with Christianity as tie spiritual power which suj.juuN atMt 
penetrates it. Even a richte, who certainly took up a vxu v 
free position in regard to Christiauit}*, was bound to confci'X, 
** We and onr whole age are rooted in the wil of r'iiri.^tianity, 
have sprung from it; it has exercised ilb iulhicnce m il.o 
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most tnanifuld ways on the whole of otir culture, and wo 
should be absolutely nothing of all that yve are, if this mighty 
principle had not preceded us ” {Amveisnng zum seligen Ishen). 

These considerations apply to us Gcriiuins in a very special 
measure. Xo other nation has from the very first yielded 
itself vso heartily to the influence of the gospel; no other 
j)ossessed in its original purity of manners and force of cha¬ 
racter so great a predisposition to Christianity; no other nation 
in tlje world’s history has become so deeply imbued with tbo 
Cliristian spirit or made itself to so great an extent its expo¬ 
nent. No nation, therefore, is less able to divorce itself and 
its culture from Christianity. It may be thought grand to dis¬ 
own or to decry the vciitahle sources of our present culture, but 
it certainly is not grateful. Even the most sceptical cannot 
withdraw liimaelf from the iiithience of Christianity : he must 
derive his intellectual nourishiiicnt from the fruits of a culture 
wliich Cliristianity created; indeed, even in assailing it, he 
is compelled f'>r the most part to derive his weapons from it, 
just as he who seeks to discover spots in the sun must for 
this purpose honow tlie light of the sun itself. 

Having thus recognised the historical unity of Christi¬ 
anity and culture, and the way in which they inwardly per¬ 
vade and blend with one another, especially in our own 
nationality, it will be perfectly clear to us that nothing can bo 
more perverse than to rend asunder things which both ideally 
51 nd historically arc so intimately connected. The fact already 
observed, tliat so many are labouring hard to widen this breach, 
and that the orthodox themselves have often been found 
working towards the same end, is the greatest misfoitune cf 
our time. “The deeply tragical contra^:, ' as has been strikingly 
observed, “ wliich pervades tho wl jie of modern history, is 
t!iat the idea of humanitv, bom and nurtured in the'^ bosom 
of Christianity by the inflvJonce of the gospel for a thousand 
years, has been torn away from the root on which it grew, 
and should now be placed in conflict with Cluistianity as a 
power hostile to, and seeking to destroy it. It is desired to 
cherish culture without true culture, and civilisation without 
the root of all true morality ; it is desired to have the system 
of laws built upon the idea of humanity without acknowledge 
ing the obligation of love and self-denial, in the absence of 
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Tvliicb, tlie freo and joyous recognition of the riglits of others, 
and also of hociety as a whole, cannot possibly lost long. Let 
as openly confess the fact, that this contradiction constitutes 
the main root of all the conllicts and crises pregnant with evil, 
by which our time is agitated” {Fahri, ahovt;). 

If, in the face of this unhappy tendency, 3'ou still mstintain 
the internal unity of culture and Christianity; if you are just 
enough not to forget all tiiat vve, either the so-called or really 
educated classes, owe as a matter of history to Christianity ; 
then, as far as you are concerned, the gieat, although in point 
of fact unnatural and artificial, breach hotweeu culture and 
Christianity is filled up, or at least the way is made clear for 
their union. 

And now, to bring the foregoing remarhs in aproiiicnl rcfnilf, 
before believing in any allegt'd contradiction betAVt-en cultuio 
and Christianity, ask whether it be irua cidture and trin: 
Christianit)’, or distorted, fiilsilied forms of either whieli aro 
thus opposed. Ko truth, when dealt with by man, is palo 
against disfigurement, not even Christian truth; no inental 
pos.se'^siou safe against misuse. In every case, instead of 
legarding the funu in which these opposing elements arc made 
to appear, look to their true inw^ard 'nature, and you will find 
aflinity instead of contradiction. Is your attention drawn to 
some results of scientific inquiry, apparently iiTecoiicilahlc, 
with Scripture ? first ask the question—Arc tliese real rmttt.i, 
or, despite the confidence with which esiiecially in popular 
w’orks they are represented as perfectly rcliahle, are not tin; 
views of really scientific men so divided that tlie best couv.-c 
is to suspend your judgment; or even if thi.s be not the cafic, 
might not after all a correct understanding and e.Kplanation vi 
Scripture obviate all serious difficulties? Do tlie division.s and 
-schisnSs of the Church offend you? then a.sk the que.stion—Ain 
I to lay this to the charge of Christianity, tliat i.s, to the charge 
of Christ Himself, His Word and Spirit ? Wa.s it not His 
dying prayer, “that they may be one” ? ITa.s not the primi- 
tiye time left us as v testament the special article of f.iillt, 
1 believe in One Hoiy Catholic rhiirch " ? "i'en will Hum 
be less ready to find fault with C'liristianity it=;elf, tlmugh you 
may perceive much imperfection, .nid hence many differences, 
in the various Churches. 
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If you talve offence at the ecclesiastical oncstdedness. and 
prejudice ol manj', wlio are of opinion that outside the limits 
of their own Church there is little else but error, you must 
locollect tliat tme Cliristianity, that is, Christ Himself, says in 
opposition to these opinions, “ Other sheep 1 have which are 
nut of this fold,” and promises tliat “ there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” If you tahe, offence at the intolerance of 
nuiny over-zealous representatives of orthodoxy, just impiii'e 
whether the rationalists of ancient and inodtnn times were 
any better in this respect (the Swiss and IJaden schools, 
for instance); and next, call to mind that Christianity, be¬ 
cause it does not assert itself to be a truth, but the truth, 
tlie absolute trutli, must come in conflict with, and denounce 
as error, everything which contradicts its spirit; but that 
in this conflict it admits of no kind of carnal weaiions (2 , 
Cor. X. 4) ; it is intolerant in tlie most tolerant way; it 
merely witnesses ajjjainst everything aiitichristian in life and 
doctrine, but neither wdslie.s nor is able to use compulsion. 
He who is the Trutli is also tlie great Patience of the world, 
and once said to Ilis disciples, when hastil}’^ refusing to tolerate 
one who was virtually if not formally associated with them: 

" Forbid liim not; for he tliat is not against us is on our side;” 
and on another occasion, when they wished to rain down fire 
froin heaven on those who rejected them, put them to 
shame by the inquiry, " Know ye not what manner of spirit 
>'e are of ? ” I.et us not then lay to tlie charge of Christ 
Himself, or of Christianity, the faults of His short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, or passionate di.sciples. 

Or, if you are disgusted by the onesided illiberal judgment 
passed by many Christians on matters of art and science, do not 
ascribe tliis to the sjiirit of Christiatd'Ly itself; but rather recol¬ 
lect how the apostle, casting a kingly glance at the imineaafurable 
possessions uf the Cliristuni man, says, “All things are yours, 
both present and fut neand tliat into the Holy City “shall 
be brought the glory and honour of the nations.” Or, when 
disposed to take offence at chiirchvien who timidly resist sgiy 
freer political development, do not forget that the true Churcii 
maintains, in the words of the apostle, that " where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty,” and that Christianity furthers 
tlie cause of freedom everywhere on the one foundation Hmi. ’ 
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Truth which maheth free. So soon as you recognise the fact 
that the imperfection of tho Church and t)f individual Chris- 
thins is not a cori&eqncncc but a contmdidion of the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, and therefore is not by any moans to be 
laid to its charge; that the obatructuuis ufLen placed in the 
way of genuine culture and true progress are produced by 
those imperfections, and not by the '>u<turc of Christianity 
itself; that the tendency of both, when rightly umlerstood, is 
essentially the same, viz, to help man to attain his divine 
destination ; and that Christianity lias proved itself to be even 
historically the richest source and tlie surest exjxmeut of true 
culture,—then our scruples vanish, and the true method of 
reconciliation is discovered. 

If we go on to iuquii'e what, in the face of this position, 
is our present task, and especially that of our Theology and 
our Church, in endeavouring to facilitate the return to beliel 
of our educated cla.sses, it is lirst and forem(>st, not to 
under-estimate the depth of the yet existing breach, and 
not to proceed too rashly in bridging it over — a course 
which would result in rendering had service to both sides. 
We may well rejoice if our t]ie(»logy, more now than at 
any previous time, aspires to n “ rcctuieiliation with the de¬ 
velopments of n) 0 (lern culture,” the very motto which the 
leaders of the “rrotestant Union” inscribe on their banner. 
We wish for all this, and we are bound to wi.sb fur it. Uaitlj, 
so far as it assumed a scientific character, has in all times 
been compelled to come to an under-stuiuling with the develop¬ 
ments of culture, and to put itself in accord with tliem. But 
neither formerly nf>r now is this brcaoli to be ch»sed by any 
rationalistic methods, such as would tend to ellace the essential 
difference between many vj'nvs now in vogue nnd the I’uudn- 
nfentfl. de ctrines of Chri.stiariity; suiTCiidering, for instance, 
the miraculous element and other points of ChribLj.in faith 
which modern culture thinks itself to have outgrown, whiht 
the fundamental prir,ci]de of Christianity, the belief in a 
ai^pematural revelatjc n iS still unrecogni.sud by tla; s])irit <J 
our age. A union on such term", can only be pf*iiclit, lor by 
him who makes a merely second jjy matter of tlic main {»oint 
of all, the belief in Christ as the only-bf-eotten f'on of (*od, 
and as Ood incarnate, and utterly fails to recognibe the true 
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nature of Christianity as v>'c have previously defined it. In 
such alliance, the culture of the present day would become a 
dangerous parasite, clinging round the great tree of Chris¬ 
tianity, noui'ished on its juices, gi*owing with its growth, but 
fit the same time exhausting its vitality until it ceases to 
exist! 

Ihit neither does it Iielp the matter to adhere to the forms 
in which tlic old faith has crystallized, and to try to force 
the intellectual convictions of them upon our time, in total 
disiegard of the progress of science. I)y this course the 
breach can only be made wider. Our duty is rather to 
endeavour to penetrate more deejdy into, and present more 
comprehensively, the old trutlis of faith by the aid of the 
growing light of science, especially that of scriptural in¬ 
vestigation. It is better at once honourably to acknowledge 
as faulty anything whicli is evifleutly shown to be faulty in 
the mode in whicli it is comprehended or familiarized, 
raaintoininrj, however, entire and undiminislied, the funda¬ 
mental foiiils of belief, which (as we shall subsequently see) 
neither science nor criticism can everthrow—for they come out 
of every contest more firmly and surely established,—I mean 
the great facts connected with our redemption through Christ. 
It cannot tend to peace if all the ideas which are moving 
society at the present day — those of freedom, progress, 
humanity, civilisation, etc.—are straightway branded by the 
Church as aiitichristian, as has recently been done by Konie : 
let the Church, rather, lovingly receive and acknowledge all 
the elements of truth contained therein; but let her, on the 
other hand, seek to purify and clear them from all that is false. 

If the dissension is to be radically overcome, we must allovj 
to freedom that which "belongs to freedom, ^tnd must leave to faith 
that which belongs to faith. .Let us at length learn t6 look 
beyond the many secondarv miuiers dividing us in belief and 
practice; let us not bind the conscience where Christ has not 
bound it, and lotus make a distinction between the essential 
RTid the non-essential. But, on the other hand, let ns ii/>t 
treat main points, such as the divinity of Christ, His atoning 
death, His resurrection, etc., as secondary matters; let ns not 
turn freedom into licence, nor ignore the doctrinal limits of 
our faith that are laid down in the Holy Scriptures by Christ 
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and tlio apostles, limits without which fiiith must cease to 
exist. Let*us not resolve historical, fundamental matters of 
fact (as, for instance, the rcsuriection of Christ) into mere 
mental conceptions and general vague ideas, whemby uuspeak- 
ohle confusion is produciMl, and ahsolntely no internal recon¬ 
ciliation lietween faith and the culUire of the time is brouglit 
about; faith, on the contrary, being sacrificed to the repug¬ 
nance to miracles exhibited in our time. So soon ns ^^e 
eliminate the cross of Christ from our belief, anil thus chip off 
the angles of our corner-stone, throwing oveiboard all that 
comes in conflict with natural setise ajid undiastanding, there 
is no doubt that the union between faith and the spirit of 
the present day is easy enough : the oftence of the cross oeascs, 
but Christian faitli as such is at tiie same time annilulaled. 

If any true reconciliation is to be elfected, it must ratiicr 
be accompli.^lied: First, by a gimuine ap])relu'nKlon of Chris¬ 
tianity in tins its “divine foolisliness, which is wiser llian 
men,” itsditmc nnolciis and ecniir, Christ Himself llio eternal 
Son; and in its perfect purity, beauty, and truth, hcariv/f 
its ovm wiiiuss to evert/ human heart, and faithfully i)reseukd 
to the world ; Secondly, by a genuine apprehension of tin*, 
true nature and value of c\iltuie and science, their eimohling 
moral tendenoy in the formation of hiiart and character, and 
not merely of the intellect; and Thirdly, by the bringing home 
to the consciousness of men in genm'al, the inminl aJ/iniiij 
of this tendena/ with that of true Chrdiamti/. The gos})el, 
freed from the disfigurements inflicted upon it by the pi'ejiulice 
of friends and the misunderstanding of opponents, must again 
be brought home to the mind and conscience of our age as tlii' 
only sure basis of all true po])ular culture, and once more 
made intelligible to the genius of the nineteenth centvrg, so as to 
iiitpart to the educated classes of the pi’csent day, with all 
their perverted and over-stimulated tastes, a fciding ami aji 
interest for divine truth. This result will not he ctrccicd by 
B paring down or total rejection of the germ of gospel tnstli, 
but by developing thi-; germ, and by disclosing to men’s heails 
itti inward spring of life.' Only let the Clmrch ijold fast 

* It wa« one of Vinet’s latent utterances, tliat, in tiie dofeiiee of Chi istiari truth, 
*• we must revert to the elpjnejitary, fund:!nieiitnl, and tti jiially niisiiaken jioints. 
If we ^csirethat the new generation should agidn he led vwlh me Ur;.'i ot life. ' 
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Him wlio is her foinidation and her end, Christ; omly Id hsr 
in'ocUiim Jlim not with the old merely, hat also wiih^ncw ionyues. 
Let her be mindful to present Him to the present age, with its 
needs of culture, not merely in His duine glory, but also in His 
hHin<m hcanty ami moral purity; and to exlnbit the free grace 
and love of God manifested in Him not merely as indispensalle, 
but also as aU-siiJficient, to a world feverishly agitated, and in 
('.very sphere of knowledge and action wearily excited, and as 
t he only true source of peace and the only power which can 
})ermanently satisfy the deepest needs of human nature. These 
vital cliaracteristies of the gospel have for juany centuries 
A\'onderfully attracted hearts and iniiuls, and the more purely 
and plainly it was set forth tlie greater was the power it 
(‘xercised; and this attraction it will retain until the end of 
time. 

The ultimate answer to all questions, the solution of all 
doubts, is contained in Him who is the mystery of all inys- 
ttudos, the revelation of all revelations, that is, in Christ the 
Light of the world. If Christendom, now in so many ways 
C'hristless, is brought back to a contcmylatiohi of Christ, false 
pi-ejudices will soon vanish, and the contradictions between 
knowledge and faith will beein to be solved, and from this 
light, beams will issue which will gradually illuminate even 
tli(! darkest mysteries, or ensure the certainty of a future 
enlightenment. When that is the case, the inward schism of 
wliitli we have spoken is already overcome, and the breach 
closes of itself. 

We cannot, indeed, expect, and more especially if we accept 
the testimony of Holy Scripture, that the I'leach will speedily 
1)0 healed in regard to all. No one, ludoed. will wish to 
deny that in our modern ciiltiiro theivi is much that is false, 
egotistic, and selfish; much ti-at is misleading and exaggeratfld, 
and consequently opj)osed lo true culture. Against these 
untrue elements of culture, Christianity will and must always 
(;ike the field; it must not oppose progress, although it is at 
nil times bound to show itself hostile to the sins of progress,, 
just as from its very commencement it has alw’ays testified 
and striven against such sins. Between Christless cidture and 
Christianity, a hHdge of accommodation can no more he built than 
between liyht and darkness; and woo to him who undertake*. 
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this! But 'W’lmtever in our inotlcrn culture is tlioroughly 
Christless, sStid therefore Godless, is unwoitliy of the name, 
and can therefore claim from us no further consideration; 
it is mere naked rudeness and selfishness, ill-disguised 
by the garuly rags of outward decency; a mere cherishing 
of the sensual nature, which, left to itself, would soon de¬ 
generate into monstrous harbarism, of which we already vsee 
many indications. See, for instance, how fearfully the thirst 
for gold imchristianizcs and deiuoializes men. and liow much 
internal rudeness and want of moral discipline are thereby 
fostered in the face of all external and ap])areiit culture! 
With moral failings of this Idndj which ai(;, alas! closely 
blended with the culture of the present day, the spirit of 
Christianity can never be reconciled. To overcome these 
failings, we need, as we have previously recognised, a high 
degree of moral resolution; and he who is not capable of this, 
will never be able to embrace even the piaest form of Chris¬ 
tianity ; indeed, tlie more purely Christianity presents itself to 
such a one, the more direct will be the antagonism in which 
he finds himself placed towards it. 

If, however, it is anywhere high time to undertake with 
earnest diligence the work of filling up this great breach in 
our modern civilised life, that duty methinks is incumbent 
upon us. The Teutonic races have a sjKcial need ami a spen'nf, 
vocation to overcome this deep-seated conh'adicUon from which 
our age, and most of all lee Germans, so greatly suffer. No 
nation has learnt to feel its internal disri;[)tioii8 so painfully 
as we. We are more truly tlian any other “ a nation of con¬ 
trarieties.” Down to the latest period, in which, since the 
events of 1866, the German .spirit has manifested itself as 
more and more essentially Protestant in church and school, 
solencJb and politics, the opjiosing parties were very (;v(;iil,y 
balanced. This continuous tension of opposing finccs of (‘ipial 
strength has been the cause of the paralysis t)f German power. 

The difference, ho .vever, which in truth has been and is the 
gueatestof all others, and before all otlicr.s lias laid loW of (lu! 
heart and marrow of our people, is a religions one. Gthcr 
cotratries are tinged with one jaevailing colour in a religious 
point of view ; they are either Trotestant or Pomatii.st. Down 
to a.very recent period v/e were divided into tu o nearly equal 
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pnrta; and tliis religious and ecclesiastical dualism has con¬ 
tributed and still contributes the greatest share to political divi¬ 
sion between North and South. Lately,indeed,inconsequence 
of tile mastery obtained by Jesuitism in the Eoman Catholic 
Cliuvoli, the breach between the two Churches has become more 
aud more irreconcilable; and this growing breach is nowhere 
more painfully felt than among our people. Botli camps are 
})ervaded by this internal dissension between believers and un- 
]>i‘liGvers, between Chj’Lstianity and modern ideas, and in public 
life neither tendency has hitherto ludd unlimited sway, while 
both j)arties are active aud powerful. Elsewhere, a country 
(levclopes eitlier a predominant energy of faith, as, in a practical 
})oint of view, England, which is still on the whole Christian 
and evangelical, or a special emogy of unbelief, as France, 
wliich pcrliaps to a greater dcgr-H' than any other nation has 
been disintegrated by inndclity from the days of VolUiire down 
to the Comtes, lleniins, Micludets, etc. Germany (and in a less 
measure SAvilzerland also) farlhn^, in a way peculiar to her¬ 
self, both belief and unbelief in, almobt cq^ind proportions. The 
believing I’rotestant theology of Germany, from the Ilefornicrs 
down to Schleiermacher, Neander, Tholuch, Dorner, etc., has 
rendered the gi-eatest assistance towards the more profound 
comprehension, the scientilic confirmation and vindication of 
our faith : by its intellectual products tlie Protestant theology 
of the whole world is still nourished. The Eoman Catholic 
I'.iiUi, likewi.se, as regards its scientific vindication, has found its 
chief supports in Germany, where alone any scientific Eoinan 
Catholic theology can be said really to exist, although lat¬ 
terly more and more oppressive fetters have been imposed 
upon it. 

On the other hand, the negative and destructive produc¬ 
tions of German theology have formed the groundwbrk'in 
‘oLher countries of opiuioj.^- hostile to Christian faith. Among 
all our opponents, it is German philosophers, critics, and 
theologians, who have made the most dangerous attacks on 
the framework of our Christian faith; and we find our foreign 
assailants standing shoulder to shoulder with our domestic 
enemies. 

Thus among us, more than in other countries, we see the 
deepest antitheses maintaining a nearly equal balance. Wa 
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are indeed a people of contrarieties, and orir ncal of rccon^ 
ciliiition is consetjucntl^ th: greater. The words which follow 
apply well to our time : “ So loni^ as a reconciliation between 
oin* religious and scientiilc culture is not attained by the 
greater number among us, that is, is not brought about in 
every spliere of our national education, in churclies mid schools, 
ill our teaching and life, our age will be debilitated by this 
internal opposition, as by a secret ailment which threatens our 
moral and spiritual development with distortion and decay ’* 
(Gelzer). And all this is specially applicable to the German 
})eople. Its many internal differences will never bo truly 
adjusted so long as the main cause of dissen^^ion, the religions 
difference, remains ; and the matter still staiuls as it was put 
by a well-known historian in 1851: “Any one wdio dosings 
to have a German empire must, in the first ])l:u-e, have a 
united and firmly-established German Church : Genuan history 
for more than six centuries has taught tliis lesson !” 

Hut for this veiy reason, the work of reconcilement is ovr 
special vocntioyi. It is certainly the ])i'ol)lein of our century, 
in the solution of which all are bound to join ; but tlio 
“People of contrarieties” is called upon more than all otheis 
to do this for itself and for the world in general. It is fitted 
for this vocation botli by internal gifts and also by its past 
history. Amid all its weaknesses and faults, the Teutonic 
genius more tliau any other combines a deep religious ten¬ 
dency with a peculiar power of s])cculatLve thought; higli 
moral earnestness with the deepest and most comprelien.sivi^ 
thirst for knowledge ; peculiar energy for the most protracted 
and profound investigation, with humble submission to what 
is sacred and divine; an honest and enduring inspiration for 
all that is high and ideal, with peculiar sobriety, clcarru'ss, 
and Acuteness of criticism. “ The Nation of thinkcis ” i ? 


evidently at the same time a nation fitted for tlie service of 
Christ. And in many bitter trials it lias maintained its pnltlie 


cpiiscience more purel.,' than has been the case with inmiy odicr 
nations, and, in spite ;»r all mortifications, has “ never ljajLcr“d 


away its ideals.” By this morsl uttitude, and witli tlio univer¬ 
sality peculiar to it, it has been ropable of cool.lining within 
iiJfielf for so long a time, and even up to the jue.sent day, tlie 
ftbove mentioned evenly-balanced antitliesc'^, for the mere 
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toleration of wliicli such an infinite tension and apiritutil elas¬ 
ticity is requisite, that otlier nations would lon^ ago have 
hrolven down in the attempt. It is this mental anct moral 
tendency and attitude wldch capacitates the German people 
hefon; all others lor effecting the reconciliation of faith and 
science. 

The genius of Germany has, howevpr, already shown historic 
cnlly that it has recognised, and lias begun to fulfil, this iU 
vocation. When, at the close of the middle age>a, in coPsC' 
qiience of the degenerac}'" of the Church, culture and Chris* 
tiiinity fell into a, state of antagonism, it was the mind and 
conscience of the Teutonic races whic^h sought and found the 
right way to unity. Together with the work of the Reforma¬ 
tion, classical studios began to revive. In the Reformation 
wo have liiilher, the mo.st Germaa of Germans, the man of 
faith, standing side by side a,ml band in liand with the most 
]>rofoimd adept in classical culture, Melanctlion the Teacher 
of Germany,—a living and speaking proof how little faith and 
genuine science contradict, how nobly they supplement and 
further one another,—and both together showing to the world 
in the newly acquired gospel the way to escape out of tlie 
ju’ofound contradictions of the time, and to bring Christian 
faith once more into harmony with knowledge and conscience. 

In later times the German people has indeed so power¬ 
fully furthered the unbelief wliicli it received from others, 
that it bc.ai'.s a considerable share of the guilt incurred in its 
e.vtension at the present day. For a long time past, the 
breach which it was their vocation to lieal has been deepened 
and widened by them. Rut, however ■h (qdy entangled in 
unbelief, the Gorman people is now b'eiariing to make good 
the wrong commilted against itself and others, and to direct 
its attention, both pracLicali} a,ud scientifically, to the' grdab 
religious task incumbeiii R. German inquirers pre-emi¬ 
nently have followed out all doubts into their innermost 
grounds; and just as they have gone into them the more 
deeply, they have the more recognised the absolute irrefut- 
nbleness of the fundamental articles of Christian faith, and 
sliowa anew to the world that belief and really thorough 
culture and science can exist together in the noblest union. 
And if in the future the breach is to be thoroughly healed,' 
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recoui'se must be bad to all that Corinan industry and German 
mental labour has done, and is still doiufi, in promoting tlm 
reconciliation of faith and knowledge. In these dissensions 
we have suffered, and are still suffering, not merely for our¬ 
selves, hut, in a measure, for all; and some day others will ho 
compelled to come to us—and many are now already coming 
—to ask us for the use of our weapons, and for the fruits 
of our viotoiy. 

As yet, this victory has been gaini'd fuv a small number 
only. The greater proportion of educated ])crson.s still view 
the Christian faith with doubt and distrust. liut must ue 


therefore renounce all hope that this yawning Inx'iudi will one 
day bo filled up for the great body of our [leople ? 1 thiiik 

not. During the war of liberation, ChrisUanitv and German 
nationality solemnized an alliance, deficient imb'ed in depth 
and clearness (genuine Christianity being still obscured by tbe, 
fog of rationalism), but from which, nevertheless, 'oceedod a 
new religious and moral iinpetUvS, which at the present day is 
still opei\'itive in various ways in our hT.'itioual Cliurch. JMany 
brave and earnest men are even now w^orkiiig at the bridging- 
over of this great gulf. Por the last tliirty years, in .spite of 
all hostilities, a truly Christian science lias begun victoriously 
to lead the way: by new and deeper excgetif.al researches ; by 
historical investigation ; by iiointing out the rcmarlcalile har¬ 
mony existing between many new arcbeobjgieal, ethnological, 
and even many scientific discoveries, and tbe utterances of 
Holy Scripture, it has vindicated the truth of the hitter, and 
has confirmed the faith of many individuals. In the pulpits 
of by far the greater number of'the German churches, and in 
the theological faculties of most of tlie iniiverKitii'S, it has mi 
completely driven unbelief out of the field. Dial tbe latter lia . 
been dbinpuUed to retire in a great measure into the divinity 
schools of adjacent countries (Switzerland, Fiance, Holland, 
Hungary). Already Germany, as well as these and otlier 


countries, shows in various ways that unbelief ba-^ a, 


gi<-:il I I' 


tendency to insinuate icself into, and to niakv itJ peiaMiKii' 
abode among, half-educated ratio r than tlioieiaddy fihn-ati-d 


coxnmnnities- 


A great xiortion of the Church, rnoreovoi. has alieadv turned 
.from fruitless controversies, and addie ;-<■'! iImH lo tbo 
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practicfil \Yoi'k of Home and Foreign Missions, so as to exhibit 
to the \voi?d by dint of action what Christian faith and Cliris- 
tian love are able to eilect; thus silencing many a scoffer. 
The comniPTiceiiient of a new apologetic and popular Christian 
literature, the interest of the people in Missions,—an interest 
increasing in spite of all invectives,—better attendance on 
l!ie services of tlie Church, the highly necessary co-operation 
of the laity in Church organization, which has at last begun, 
are all most significant intimations tluit even in German 
soe,iety Chrintid-nitij and rudianalitu Uiay bo bi’()nglit to a 
more and more genei'al (q^praxi.uiafion. We will not, theie- 
fore, be dejn'ived of the liojie tliat 

Tii(! lie'll! \\ill once u^ain appear 

'I’fi all onr Li-fLhrcii, ]>ure and cliiir, 

'J'mimif; in jtt'iiitoncc an l lovj-, 

Ti) the Ojk; Source wLilu spiings above ! ” 

\Ve may therefore l>e allowed, in view of these phenomena, 
to allinn that, our CJiristianity being such as it is, so deeply 
rooted in the popular life, and supported by an earnest and 
believing science, eliciting great respect even from abroad,— 
with an intellectual and moral power whose iulluence per¬ 
vades the globe,—it will no longer do to pass by it with a 
su})ercilious shrug; the irresistible demand is laid upon every 
tuie who is desirous to escape the reproach of indifference, 
Kuporliciality, or onesided partitilily, and especially, therefore, 
on all" cultivated persons,” that they should at least earnestly 
examine these claims. 

The history of our people, both in ancient and modem 
times, proclaims tlie fact tliat the prospenty of its future 
depends on the energetic prosecution of Ibis W'ork of recon¬ 
ciliation between Christianity and cultr e. From the era of 
the middle ages, wlien our great German emperors ap'^eared 
contemporaneously with the er<''’tion of our mighty cathedrals, 
down to tlie time of the wars of liberation, indeed down to 
the present da}', it is clearly written on the face of our history 
Hint the periods of our national splendour were our periods of 
faith; ihed- aj^ostasy from faith renders tis weak and despisedf 
TvUhrn to it, strong and im inciUe! If the fonner cost lis 
an Austerlitz and a Jena, the latter gained a Leipsic and a 
Waterloo! Just as in former days, when Israel apostatized 
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£roia the living God. it fell into political ignominy and bondage; 
80 have we,*on account of our scientific and religious vocation 
among nations, been compelled more palpably than others both 
to feel and suffer for it when we have fallen away from the 
faith of our fathers, and have become a prey to superstition 
or iinbelie£ To any one who has eyes to sec it, our history 
will everywhere bring ckuirly before liiin the fact that belief 
ill truth is the power ainl stronghold of our people, the inward 
moving spring of all its really great actions, the ultimate 
and surest means of protection against all our dangers both 
from within ami witliout, and tlie crown of glory of our 
noblest heroes both in peace and war. And, altliough not in 
like measure, still in a similar way, the liistory of other 
nations confirms the fact that “all epochs in which faith pre¬ 
vailed have been the most heart-stirring and fruitful, both as 
regards contemporaries and posterity; whereas, on the otlier 
baud, all epochs in wliich unbelief obtains its miserable 
triumphs, even when they boast of some ap[)arent brilliancy, 
are not less surely doomed to speedy oblivion.’* (Goethe, 
Ahlurndlunffcn zum wcsiosilichcn Divan.) 

If, in the recognition of those facts, parties desire to he 
made one in the genuine iuhoritance of tlieir forefutliers, and 
on the gi-ound of the faith which includes and does not ex¬ 
clude culture; if, on the one hand, liberals and men of pro¬ 
gress, now so commonly unbelievers, will only recognise with 
the ancient statesman, that “ to obey God is freedom (Seneca), 
and that “ a nation that desires to be f ree must believe, and a 
naiion that will not believe must he in servitude; that only 
despotism can dispense witli faitli, but not liberty; ” if they 
would recognise the fact, that no institution, no idea, not even 
the humanitariaiiism so much bepraised, is a certain guarantee 
foi^ the pr*^* icrvatiou of freedom, and that such guarantee is 
ridy to be found in the spirit of the gospel; if tliey would 
recognise the fact, that the bond of fellowship, so necessaiy 
between the various classes of the people and tlieir dilferfirifc 
stipes of culture, can only be restored by means of religion, 
ana that, consequently, in all libaal and national iendencus, 
TesoTt must be to Christianity, and if, on the other Inmd, 
their opponents would be wiUing to coni[»’eh(;nJ that Cliris- 
tiauity is not intended to hinder any free national develop- 
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rrient, but only to restrain and purify it, and that freedoift 
does not liinder faith, which indeed springs up mo4t vigorously 
in the free air of liberty; if both parties would but recognise 
the fact, that their interests rightly understood do not am&r^ hut 
really unite than, and in this recognition would hold out to 
one another a helping hand: then would the breach which now 
separates us be already healed, and the main cause of our 
j)rcsent paralysis be removed; no longer would one be hinder¬ 
ing another in the reconstmclinn of Cliurch or Commonwealth, 
all would joyously ho working together; blessing and salva¬ 
tion would again descend from heaven; our protracted yearn¬ 
ings would be satisfied, our hope fulfilled, and seeking first the 
kingdom of God, we should find all other things added to us! 
And so at last wouhl come the time of udiich one sings: 

“TaTiC down tliy liarp from the willow-tree, 

Tlion nation of toil, tlioii nation of gloom} 

Out of scorn and of cruel misery 
Sliall eternal golden blessings bloom 
The nations of the ransomed 
Willi joy approach Thy shrine ; 

Thyself our God's own heirdom. 

And all for ever Thine ! " 


In a public place in ancient PiOrae, there once opened, in 
consequence of an earthquake, a deep chasm, which no amount 
of rubbish could fill up. The soothsayers were consulted, and 
answered, that “ the most precious thing in Pome ’* must be 
cast into it. This was interpreted by a young hero as apply¬ 
ing to manly energy and weapons ; and courageous to the death 
and fully accoutred, he sprang into the yawning abyss, which 
iinmodintely closed over him. I, too, have to lead you on to 
a deep gulf, which has been gradually burned by all kinds of 
storms and earthqnalc.es in riuirch and State, Schoeds dnd 
Science. Nowhere else it yawn so widely as among 
ourselves. JMuch has been already cast into it, but it will not 
close. Nor do I believe that this will happen, until that 
wherein we are strongest shall offer itself willingly for |,he 
glorious enterprise; until German science and German faith, 
arrayed in their re.spective panoplies of intellect and prayer— 
the former clad in its full equipment of critical acumen and 
Uio sense of truth, the latter in all the might derived from a 
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lieavenly presence and comnnmimi—step down into the depth, 
and there Cegin to build No single man or genemtion will 
emnplete this work. It will be the work of iminy champions 
and of many yeai-s. But oh might it bo gmnted me in the 
pment lecture, to have c;ist into tlu* gulf at least one stone I 
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SECOND LECTUEE. 

KEASON AND KEVELATION. 


I N tlio great conflict heUvceri faith «and unbelief, it is 
always tlie idea conceived of God that forms the inmost 
core and centre of every question, and in the case of each 
individual gives norm and sha})e to tlie whole of his religion, 
Ids theoretical convictions, and his practical rules of conduct. 
He who firmly liolds that belief in the triune Deity, wliicli 
from apostolic times Itas been recognised as constituting the 
basis of our Christian profession, has no longer any rational 
jnotive for impugning any essential portion of Christian truth, 
while one who has renounced such belief iiii^ht find it 

O 

difficult to maintain his adlierence to a sijigle dogma, Onr 
entire position towards Christianity depeiid.s from first to 
last on this, whether we accept the scriptural and Christian 
idea of God or no. 

Hence arises the necessity for our considering first among 
modern doubts respecting the articles of C’hristian faith, those 
which concern the fundamental Christian idea of God. And 
hero starts up the preliminary questif- 1 — Wfiencc is our Ar/iojc- 
l^lge of God derived I Do wc obtain it by the mere exeftioit of 
our natural faculties of from the contemplation of the 

world oi'ound us and its history, and of our own iiiwai'd being and 
conscience ? Are the foot-tiacks of Deity thus laid down, and 
discoverable by us, adequate to enable us to form a just con¬ 
ception of wliat God is, and of the problem of our moral and 
religious being ? Or do we need for tJiis purpose a supers 
natural revelation on tlie pai-t of God Himself, as to Hia 
own nature, will, and modes of dealing with us, such as ii 
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recorded ip Holy Scripture ? And if so, vvlint ivlation does 
the Scripture Record hear to our huo\vh*clj:fc of (Jod obtained 
by the process of natural reason ? Is reason in accord with 
revelation or not ? or in the case of any discrepancy between 
them, must I’eason, as Deisin an<l RatiotiMlisiu inuintnin, take 
precedence of revelation as chief judj^e in questions of religious 
truth, so that nothing is to be reauvod on the testimony of 
Scripture except that which is capable of mtional demon¬ 
stration ? Or, on the otlier hand, is it'avson, as the orthodox 
view maintains, to be subordinalcd to ivvclaLion as to the 
highest and only certain source of divine knowh'dgo. and that 
by which the intuitions of reason must bo sha[)cd and de¬ 
veloped ? 

Such are the questions with which, in the th\st place, we 
have to dciil. In attempting tlieir solution, we must dircn t 
attention first to the riglits, nature, and limits of reason, and 
to the witness of liistory as to its performances in ctuiipari- 
8 on with the requirements of our religious nature, and more 
especially with rcferencfj to the contributions made by con¬ 
science to natural theology. Having done this, we must 
next examine the inner nature and laws of diviius revelation, 
and atteini)t to fiscertain its true worth, necessity, possibility, 
and recognisability by us, so as in tlie last i»Iace to draw 
conclusions as to the relation in which the one stands to the 
other. 

Among these are certainly some rather dry and unattractive 
questions, in resijcct of wliich we must arm onr.selves witli 
patience; but they are all of the greatest practical importance. 
You meet a thousand times in life with those who in dealing wii li 
any religious question make at once tlieir appeal to reason, and 
insist on forthwith rejecting aught that lies beyond its sphere, 
withdut however being able to render any clear account of liic 
nature and proper limits of the knowledge thus derived, or of 
the relation in which such knowledge stands to the religious 
needs of man. I would invite you, therefore, to inquire seri- 
OMsly whether sufeh rt.'rsons are not really bowing down hefoj c 
an idol of the mind, which, while itself of very questionablH 
worth, demands as much impli<^‘it faith from its woishippers as 
liivine revelation itself 

We sliall fii-st, therefore, turn our attention to 
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1.—NATUEAL THEOLOGY, OR THE KNOWLEDGE OP COD DERIVED^ 
FROM NATURE AND REASON. 

It is a reproach not seldom laid upon the faith of Christiana 
liy those who have ever on their lips— 

“Science and Reason highest powers in man,”— 

that it fails to recognise the rights and powers of reason and 
conscience as organs of divine knowledge, or at least does so 
very imperfectly; that it treats reason as an unformed, sickly 
child, and, subjecting it to an unbearable yoke, deprives it, in 
that crushed and slavish condition, of any healthy use of its 
faculties. Let us see whetlier there be any truth in tliis 
allegation. 

And first as to the prerogatives which rightly belong to 
reason, it must be acknowledged that its incapacity has often 
been so grossly exaggerated by certain orthodox writers as to 
“ive some colour to this accusation. But here a distinction 
must be ‘made between the exaggerations of individuals and the 
true doctrine of the Church and Holy Scripture. So little does 
the Bible demand a mere blind faith, that on the contrary it 
requires a spirit of examination in all things (1 Thess. v. 21; 
1 Cor. X. 15 ; 1 John iv. 1 fT). It often exhorts us to follow 
the Divine footsteps in the works of creation (Ps. civ.; Is. xl. 
2 C d passim) ; it aflirms it to be the duty of all men, even of 
the heathen, to sceJc the Lord if haply they might fed after Him, 
tind find Him ; because He is not far from any one of us, and we 
also are His offspring (Acts xvii. 27-29, xiv. 17); it recog¬ 
nises the existence in man of a spirit/al eye, by means of 
which he obtains and possesses light i!! re.spect to his relation 
to God (Matt, vl 22, 23; Luke xi. 34-36); and it ascribes 
to the very heathen, and consequently to the human infellect 
per se, independently of the revelation contained in Scripture, 
a capacity for obtaining from creation and from conscience a 
certain amount of real knowledge as to the nature and will of 
God. On this point I w^ould merely call your attention to 
Bom. i. 19, 20 : that which may he hnown of God is manifest 
in th&m (the Gentiles) ; for God (Himself) hath manifested U to 
them; since from the crecUion of the world His invisible attributes 
have through His worlcs suffered themsdves to he seen in the eonr 
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of reason, even His eternal power and OoHiead; so 
that ihep are without excuse; —^and to Kom. ii. 14^ 15 (comp. 
IvOm. 132): these, having not the law (once given to Israel), are 
unto themselves a law; as showing the work of the law (the 
conduct required by the law and will of Uod) written in 
their hearts (as for Israel it was written on the tables of stone), 
tlwir conscience hearing witness to it, etc. 

There is, therefore, according to Scripture, firet, a natural 
knowledge of God which, since tlie creation, has been obtain¬ 
able by man through a rational contemplation of His works, 
and which so obtrudes itself on man as to deprive of all means 
of exculpation those who reject it. Just as the outer world 
presents itself to the senses for external recognition, so God in 
and by the world presents Himself to reason for internal rccog- 
nition. And this doctrine of the apostle of the Gentiles is not 
only almost literally repeated in so many words by Gentile 
philosophers,—as e.g. by Aristotle {de Mundo, c. 0): “ Although 
invisible to every mortal nature, God is yet manifested by His 
w’orks;” and by Cicero {Tusc. 129): " Thou seest not God, and 
yet thou knowest Him from His works,”—but also has its 
truth practically demonstrated by the various forms of religion, 
however imperfect, of all heathen nations.' And so again as to 
conscience: the law and will of God respecting liuinan conduct, 
manifesting itself as a moral law and divine revelation in the 
hearts of all men, was equally well known to those who spoke 
of the conscience as, on the one hand, “ irrefragable and im¬ 
mutable, recompensing every good action,” and on the othei-, 
os ” arrows of the gods penetrating the heart of the ungodly ” 
(Cicero), who “ night and day bear about within, their own 
accuser ” (J iivenal) ; and again, as “ a holy spirit settled in the 
inq^ost^ heart and watching over aU actions, whether good or 
evil” (Seneca and the Laws of IMenu). 

It is then in accordance with the general conviction among 
aU nations that Holy Scripture has thus assigued to reason a 
definite province in th* domain of theology; a capacity, nay, an 
inxfard necessity for udependent search after God, and the 
. tmoies of His presence both in the material world without and 
the spiritual world within. The impulse towards and capacity 

* Ott this snd what follows, comp. Delitzsch’s excellent work, Syifctn detf 
(CSIrisfL Apologttijt, Leipzig 1B69, p. 63 fll aud X). 161 U. 
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for this search is tho divine patent of nohility in® the human 
spirit, and the Christian must not forego his inalienable right 
to claim it 

Kven the Reformers, who so strongly (especially Luther) 
insisted at times on the incapacity of natural reason, by no 
mentis called this right in question. So, for instance, Luther 
liim.self in the Dispntation voin Mcvschni : “ It is a settled point 
that reason is among all things in the life of man the chiefest 
and the beat, nay, sometliing divine—a sun, and as it were a god 
placed over the government of things in this life. And this 
glory God has not withdrawn from reason since the Fall, but 
rather confirmed her in it.’’ And in another place (the tract 
Von dm JClosierfidulklcn) he also writes: “ Whatever is opposed 
to reason is certainly much more opposed to God. How 
sliould not that he contrary to ti-ufh divine wliiijh is opposed 
to human truth and riirht reason T' It cannot therefore bo 

V / 

maintained that the Christian Church thinks lightly of 
reason. 

Ihit still the question remains, how far the province of 
reason extends. What are the limitations of that knowledge 
of which reason is tlie source ? Or is there any such know¬ 
ledge at all ? To elucidate this question, wo must first come to 
some underst.anding in respect to the difficult fu'climiuary 
question, variously answered by the profoundest thinkers both 
in ancient and modern times, as to the nature and idea of 
reasion itself. The attempt has constantly been made to 
elucidate tbe idea of rea'ion by comparison or contrast with 
that of the 'tm^crstayulin^. But here we can hardly rest s;>tis- 
lied with Ka t’s mode of dislingiiishinc 'ho two, when he 
makes the nni erstanding to be the facu'-> which contains the 
categories or 1 gical forms of tlunght and judgment, and reason 
the faculty containing idea? re- forms of conclusion. The dis¬ 
tinction between these two activities of thought seems to us 
much too sub' le for us to assign them to two distinct mental 
faculties. Buf the other distinction, w'hich regards the under¬ 
standing as f^ho organ of logical notions, and reason thaf of 
ideas, is probably correct, and is generally accepted. The 
former gamers from the outer world of sense perceptions and 
presentin,^ts» which it proceeds to combine in general cate¬ 
gories. > The latter pursue the material presented to it by thsi* 
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*5enses and i!ie unJerstAudiu'; to its \iltimate Imsts, in ovdor, if 
posaible, to apprehend it in its iunenuost ground uiul unity of 
being. Jast then as notions are products of formal logical 
pixKJOsses of thnuclit, so are iihas the products of " real radical 
apprehension.” ivant, however, in assuming tliat (o.'ccopting 
only the appetitive faeuky with rta aitcfforicat tmjnraHvo) there 
is no proof of there being any real existenei' covre.sponditig to 
the ideas of reason, seems to have Cjvc'vloohed the fact that the 
very (German) word VcrneJimni (p('rceivo or ap}>veh(Mid), from 
which Vcrminfl (reason) is derived, points to something real 
and actual, wliicli presents itself to tlie apju-eUension of tins 
retison; and that such apprehension may tlierefore be like the 
contemplation of tlie world of sense by the understanding, a 
genuine source of experimental certainty. Thi.s " real some¬ 
thing” is the Sii])rrsrnsiiov.s. Jacohi, tlicrefore. was right In 
vindicating against Kant Iho true signih<!ancc of the. idea- 
constructing activity of rea«nn, and dolining it a.H tho faculty 
which apprehend-s the su^ier,sensuous. Only, we must ri;- 
inember, that tlie activities of rea.son are not exclusively 
directed towards tlio supersensuous, but in general towards the 
central unity and essence of tlie object con tom plated : the last 
basis or ground of each phenomenon. This impulse to seek 
nftel" and discover the suh.stantial unity in everything which 
is made an obj(ict of thought h characteristic of all the opera¬ 
tions of this facuky. It is at onco anuI^Hcaf, resolving 
phenomena into their nltimatc grounds, and sijnihv.tical, com¬ 
bining these grounds so discovered into ideal unities. 

And now, supposing reason by a like impulse to endeavour 
to combine all these ideas into hne yet deeper absolute idea, 
and to pursue in thouglit the ultimate ground of all being, ii\ 
Got!; yan it (we must ask) by its own innate power, and 
tlirtljgh contemplation of the external world and the witnes'. 
of conscience^, arrive at such knowledge and api)re]icnsion as to 
be able permanently to .satisfy man's religious needs ? Or mast 
it for that end be stimulated and guided in its search after the 
oa^ One and the Trur3 by supernatural revelntinu.s ? 

These questions bring us to tlie great fundamental antithesis 
between Holy Scripture and m idem philosrpj.hy, 'Whereas 
Kant himself frankly denied the existence in reason of any 
powear to arrive at certain knowledge in divine things, his 
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successors maintained lier absolute authority even isi the highest 
sphere. lieason, they asserted, was able of herself, even with¬ 
out appeal to the te.Htimony of the external universe and tlie 
witness of history, and a fortiori without tlie aid of revelation 
or Scripture, to solve by her own unaided faculties the world's 
enigma; to penetrate to the ground of all being, i.€. God 
Himself; and so to answer all moral and religious questions in 
jospect to man’s ultimate destiny and purpose. In this way 
all limitations being removed, the power of reason to attain 
to the knowledge of God was asserted in tlie most absolute 
terms. 

Scripture, on the contrary, tcacbes thus : Henson, like every 
other faculty and evmy other talent, needs culture and edu¬ 
cation, such as God from the beginning has vouchsafed it; 
iirst, through the medium of the outer world (Gen. i. 28-30, 
ii. 15, 19, 20); and, secondly, by the imposition of a moral 
commandment. Ly the transgri'ssion of the latter, mankind 
entered on a perverted course of (levelopinent, a mis-cul- 
ture; so tluit their moral, and thereby also their intellectual 
faculties, experienced such a weakening and di.sturbance, that 
henceforth, for tlie knowledge of truth and of salvation, a special 
revelation of God to man became infinitely more a necessity 
than before; just as a sick child needs help much more thin a 
lieiilthy one (Matt. vi. 22, 23; John ix. 39-41). It is true, 
as we have been previously told by St. Paul, that reason, even 
in its present condition, possesses the power of apprehending 
in the conscience something of God; bub this fragmentary 
natural knowledge of God has not had the practical t fleet 
of preventing those deprived of further ^^ ’.pcrnMural revela¬ 
tion, that Ls, the heathen, from fundar*; nital mistakes as to 
their moral and religious duty, and from seeking Goj^ in a 
perverted way (cf. Pom. i. ?j-32). Aecoi-ding to the Scrip¬ 
tures, tlierefore, natural rMSon Is insujiclent for oUaining a 
riglU knowledge of God ; and a supernatural revelation of the 
nature and will of God is absolutely necessary as a light to 
the darkened reason and the weakened conscience, to prevent 
their falling into various aberrations. 

We have here presented to us yet another important 
difference, which is closely connected wdth the previous one; 
bciiptiue distinguishes hetw'een reason in it^lf as it was 
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tended to a:id its present conditimf as dktvrhcd by sin. 
PliilOsophy and rationalism recognise no substantial import¬ 
ance in tliis distinction. Tliey pronounce reason os it now is, ■ 
adequate for obtaining a speculative and religious knowledge 
of Crod, and therefore subject all dognms to its judgment; 
whereas Scripture not only Lays down the necessity of the 
submission of finite reason to the infiniU', but aLso pronounces 
the necessity of its enlightenment and correction by means of 
revelation (c.g, Ps. xviii. 29 ; laa. xxv. 7, liii. 6; Luke ii 32 ; 
John L 9 ; Eph. i. 17, 18, ct cd.). 

To this must be added, as a fmtber difTevcnce, that philo¬ 
sophy assumes the absolute cognizability of God, and holleves 
itself able to penetrate to the ultimate ground of things, and 
to place itself in the full possession of all truth; when*,as 
Scripture teaches, “ God dwelleth in a light that no nmn can 
approach unt o; whom no man hath seen nor can see.'’ 11 
maintains, therefore, only a partial cognizability of God; 
teaching that in this life, even with the aid of revelation, we 
can attain only to “ a knowing in part ” in divine things, and 
not to anything whole and compUite. According to Seripturo, 
therefore, this rational knowledge has defined limits, drawn 
partly by the nature of reason itself, partly by the deteriorat¬ 
ing influence of sin, and again by the inllnite nature of tlie 
Object; philosophy, on the contrary, aims at demolishing all 
these restraining limits, and looks upon reason as self-suttic- 
ing for the recognition of truth. For wliicli party shall wo 
decide ? 

In order to support these chiims of reason, some would 
ascribe to it innate ideas existing anterior to all expciience— 
by means of which it can generate conceptions of ev(U'y kind 
of ei^istence. This view has recently and with good rigid, been 
abandoned. It has been shown that there is, psycho! r.gicidly 
considered, nothing contained in reason which could hrcnjuc 
the property of man in any other way than by mcan.s of 
experience;^ tliat reason is purely a mental faculty, witliout 
con<^et6 contents; and tl ai the logical and mathcmaiic-al l;i\vs 
which we must assume to exist for all minds with wlm h ve 
hold intercourse, do not extend furt^u-r than the production of 

'Cf. i2m Lotat, Medicmiache Peychohgk, p. 474 ff., and Kra.ue4 aud 
iMtiaiiclt# jA 
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i;:nuerftl forms of thouglit It lias been recogiysed that Uie 
lunnaTi mind is so constituted, that i^liciiever it is set in 
action certain ideas develope themselves, to wliich it is fiom 
its naLurc [m?disposed; but that every concrete truth so 
arrived at is not a product of reason as an abstract faculty, 
but a result of its contact with tbe outward world, and con- 
K<‘queiitly a product of the individual reason practically de- 
vu]oj)od. 

Tiiis preliminary qne'diori is tber>*fnre already decided, on 
ydiilosophical ^rounds, against the claims of the older and later 
idealistic phiJosopli)'. 

I'or our purpose we need not enter further into this ques¬ 
tion, hut merely ash, ■irlittlur reason is io he regarded as a 
'iuatrrial sovree of ktnnnh,hjr^ or as a mere /(teodg ? Evidently 
iho latter, and tlie forjtu-r only so far as, fioin the sjnritual 
powers and qualities of human nature, a retiosjioctive con¬ 
clusion as to the divine Arclndype is allowable and even 
necessary. Ihit in general it must bo regarded ns a mere 
faculty of perception, by whicli the. divine and snpersensuous 
element in things i.s discerned. Is not reason e.s.sentially a 
n‘oe]>tivo organ, vvhrise function is to hear, to learn, and to 
embrace truths which coTue to it either from without or from 
above ? 1.S it not, therefore, naturally predisposed to receive 

r-*vehitions, the word being tahen in the most general sense ? 
If then, according to the later idealistic philosophy, reason 
assumes to be able to comprehend by means of its innate 
notions and ideas the divine ground cf all things, and to solve 
llie enigma of the universe and its destinies, is it claiming 
more tlinn to comprehend itself, and solve its own self-con- 
filituted enigmas ? And is not this an int* ;ual contmdiclioii ? 
AVitli equal truth and simplicity it ha? ooen objected agfiinst 
these claims: riiilosophy lias ever dc.sired to solve the ques¬ 
tions, Wliat am T? Wlience r:oi I? and, Whither am I and the 
world going ? Cut who is it puts these questions ? Eeason. 
Ih it reason, wo are told, is able to answer them. Is it ablet 
Would it persist in asking questions of which it kneib tli« 
answer t If reason, the organ of perception, refuses to per- 
ccive, it becomes thtrehg itself irrational. 

Blit now arises a further question, whether reason, in order 
to attain to a right knowledge in divine things, has to exeiciM 
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its perceptive function merely on tlie world without and 
conscience within—God's nvuiiral revolution cjf Himself,— 
or whether a supernatural rcvelaiion of God is also neces¬ 
sary ? On these points, let the uu|mrtial judjrtnent of history 
decide. Lot us inquire of the lustory of religion and the 
history of philosojdiy how far natural reastui apart from reve¬ 
lation-has succeeded iu its eflurls. First, Irt us turn to those 
races ot classical antiquity who were di'Slituto of a special 
lovelation. God su0‘ered them “to follow their own ways,” 
but He gave them the most intelligent niiiuls, surrounded 
them with the noblest objects of nature, gave them a history 
full of the most illustrious proofs that Ho judges with a holy 
arm, and a period of several thousand yeais in which “ they 
shoul'l seek the Lor«I, if haply they might feel after Him and 
tiiid Him.” ^Vith all the.se advantages, what knowledge of 
God did they attain to? To an oh.'.eure prosontiment, break¬ 
ing forth here and there, but not to tlie clear knowledge, much 
less to the practical as.sertion of the sim])lest truth of all, 
namely, that God is and caii be only One I Kidtlicr in aiuacut 
nor in modern time.s has it been po.ssible to find in tbo whole 
earth a nation wliich, without tlie revelation recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture, and by its own ]towers of tbougld, has arrived at definite 
belief in one living peixmal God ! l*crhnp.s you will adduce 
India against me. ‘‘One God, and beside Him none other” 
{Kh Bnimho, dittijo iWHkti), is an utterance which is in f.ict, 
even in the present day, to be beard from the lips of eveiy 
Lrahmin. Ijrahminism, at least in its most ancient cdenienls, 
shows clear traces of a monotlicisui. Hut if even the tlioiighl.s 
of the old Hindoos did sometime.^ rise from the conten)plaLion 
of various deified natural phenomena, such as the dawn, the 
lightnings, and the storms, etc., to that of the one primal cause 
of aH things, thi.s cause was regaidcd not as the One God, hut 
as an irapersciial undefined existence, of which all that could 
be said was, that it is not what it is; witli wliich, thcn.loie, 
any personal communion in prayer would he imi>ossiblo. 
Mo)}othei&m in this case w'ns attained by the surrender of tlio 
Iwing charcLcter and persenuiity of God, and so was cr>. cutially 
panihmiic; whilst the pv>pular vi(;w, adhering to belief in 
I»ersonifications of divine power, los' thereby tlie divine unity 
in niilliom^ of gods derived from .latuic. The same thing 
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occurred subsequently in Greece;' and Mabomefc himself ar¬ 
rived at monotheism, not by means of his own reason, but 
through the influence of Judaism and Christianity. 

Moreover, notwithstanding all the witness of conscience and 
history, the reason of the heathen woiM, when left to itself, 
never attained to those other fundamental truth.s, that God is 
and must be an ahsolutehj ffood and holy being. It occasionally 
U'^.sigricd to its heaven its own human beauty, but with it 
also its human shame. The gods of even the most cultivated 
lieathen, Greeks, ]lomaii.s, Hindoos, etc., sutter under the verj 
.same moral infirmities, indeed gross vices, as men. Truly, 
reason cannot boast much < J her performances in a religious 
]joint of view; for can any genuine, moral, and rcligiou.s 
knoM'ledge of God be imagined, de\oi(l of tin? two fundamental 
truths above-named ? Are we then to conclude from tliis tliat 
revelation is, or is not nee<led as a guide to erring reason ? But 
let us not be t-oo precipitate ! 

The objection might bo urged, that the Greek philosophers, 
for instance, did not share in tlu^ popular conceptions con¬ 
cerning the god.s. This is quite correct. Some of them have 
emphatically opposed tliose iinmoml conceptions, and so ap- 
}>voacJu!d iiHaivr to tlie idea of monotheism. But not one com- 
jtb'lely attained to tliis idea. For them, the Divine Being was 
always losing Himself in nature, or some general idea. Even 
J’lato did not make his way up to the idea of a divine, self- 
conscious, personal Being ; imr ever distinctly propounded the 
qui‘Si.i<*n of the personality of God. It is true that Aristotle 
maintained more definitely than I*lato that the Deity must be 
a personal Being. But even for him, it was not an absolute, 
li’oe, creative pt>wer. but one limited by primordial matter ; 
not the world s Creator, but only One who .•■-ve shape to the 
rude material, and so not truly absolute. • 

But now let us look more ch'^- ly into the history of philO’ 
sophy in general, and qtiestioTi ui\ results of reason’s eftorts 
extending over thousands of years. Where are they? I could 
call your attention to nuiny an honest confession on the jpart 
of pliilosophers,—to the complaint of Plato how hard it is 
to discover the Father of the Universe; to the utterances of 

' Cf. a?«o Hess and Riggonbacb, Ap'thffefierhf Beitnoje, p. $0 ff., and Sttp* 
pleitieut No. S. . 
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Socxatc?, that ho held it to be the greatest happiness to know 
the will of the gods, but did not believe this could be dis- 
coTered by the conclusions of reason, and thei'efure recom¬ 
mended an appeal to tlie science of divination,—utterances 
which reveal to us what a profound longing after some special, 
divine revelation existed in the great,(;st pliilosophera of anti¬ 
quity,—or to some of the impressive songs of the Indian 
Mifft'ida, in which the longing for u kno^^'h:l^ge of tho original 
source of life, and the pain of uncertainty (iu the })art of the 
seeker, is expressed in the ever-vccuvring refuvui. - 

*' WliO is the Coil to vrhom our j^ifLa lichm;; V’ 

or to the way in which Fichte, after first cninh.iting rcv<‘'’ation. 
confessed later on tliat reason stood in need of jt.s assistance : 
“A Higher Being undertook the charge of the first rncinhora ot 
our mee, just as jui old and venerable document containing tho 
deepest and sublimest truths, represents Him to have, done ; 
U7id io ihU lt:siunoi7if all onust revert in ilie end." 

Instead of furllier calling your utleiitiou to all this, 1 
would only j)oint <»ut to you a single noteworthy matter of 
fact, that up to the present day, no one lias been able to 
show to the w'orld what the outcome of so Jong-continniul 
a process of thought on the part of so niuny minds, and the 
certain gain in respect to moral and religious kno\vle<lg(>, 
actually uinounl to; in short, u'hat ilic gmcralUj acknowlnkjnl 
results of philosophtf are. In other sciences, after some time, 
certain truths can be collected as fixed results, from wdiich 
advances can be made to furtlier investigations. \Vliy, tlien, 
has no one succeeded in finding and establi.shing such resnlis 
of the long process of philosoidiical developments ? (For 
Schelling attempted in his Po^ifive Philosojdu/ remained nn 
attcflnptf which received only partial acceptance ; and all he 
did beyond thi was founded on the Christian view of tiling ;, 
and so became, what we are not here conceincd with, a “ Fhilo- 
^phy of Kevclation,”) Wliciice arises this surprising plicno- 
mei^on? Simply from thfi fact, that philosftphif has a,n'u<d at 
no dejiniie rcmtlts in tJuolotpf properly so called, and nnxr taxi 
4omi any principle as to the ncUareof God, v;hich has wd in 'il.% 
inm hecn assailed and vpset. 

Ill saying all this, it is not at alJ our int.nlion to deny 
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the value of philosophy. The present generation, into:cicated 
by triumphs in the domain of natural science, niuat be sum¬ 
moned to ratlier than deterred from tlie study of philosophy 
(but it should be a thorough study). !Most of the sciences, and 
tlieology above all, have very much to thank it for; without 
I)hiloso]jhy they would not be what they now are. But we 
maintain that no pliilosophy, wliicli eutiivly rejected the aid 
of revelation, and sought to comprehend the world and God 
by mere efforts of reason, ever succeeded in attaining to any 
]msitive, lasting revsults. From Thales and Pythagoras, oawiud 
to Hegel and Herbart, not only has one system taken the 
])lace in due time of anoilicr, but also by its criticism bos 
demolislied the earlier one. In criticism and in negation, 
then, philo.sophy lias made mighty strides; men liave grown 
wiser in pulling down, but not in building u]j. The former is 
no doubt inucli the easier of the isvo. JJowii to our time, 
pliilosophers liave come to no agreement even as to the basis 
from whiuJi jihilosophical speculation has to proceed ; whether 
from some general luinciple or idea, or from matter; whether 
from the idea of pure being, or Irom human consciousness, etc.; 
—they are not yet agreed ns to the relation between the real 
and the ideal, wlieLlier the former or the latter is tliat which 
truly is;—not yet agreed as to tlie idea and nature of God and 
His relation to the world, nor as to that of man, his rea.son, 
and Ins spirit;—they are not yet agreed as to the relation 
cxi.sting between body, soul, and spirit; nor as to our freedom 
tif will and our accountability; nor, in short, as to any one 
i'lindmneutal question in speculative knowledge, morals, or 
religion. In whatever direction we turn, w'e find ourselves 
confronted by “ open questions," unsolved pvjlilems,and views 
either diametrically opposed or importantly divergent 

We may tlicrefore justly affirm, that pnilosophy in itself, i.e. 
abstract rational speculation, has not yet attained to positive 
results. Wlien, as in modern times, it has pretended, without 
the guidance of experience, and by means of mere reflection, 
to attain to some positive result, and to constnict reality; out 
of its own ideas, the results have always had to be corrected 
by experience, and not seldom laid themselves open to ridicule 
or contempt Hegel, for instance, believed that he had phila- 
fiopliically proved that there could not be more than (fleven 
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plftuets; for^ in liis time there were nojf. more than eleven 
known. Subsequently, however, more exaci a«<U’OiiomiuaI in- 
Vi^ttgatioD has added many dozens this number. 

If, then, reason without experience thus faros in the pro¬ 
vince of nature, will it not meet with a sijnilar fate, when, 
without the aid of revelation, it seeks to attain to a real know¬ 
ledge of God, and to positive religious truth ? la not the 
Greek poet right when he says: 

“ Except the gods thomselveH to thee unveil, 

8r<arch os thou wilt the world, thou setrk'sl in vr.in ” t 

In fact, no great objection can be raised, if, in ojtposition 
to this boundless and yet ever changing assumption of reason, 
Christianity steps in and says: riido.sophy is condemned by 
its own history; always imagining that in some particular 
system it has arrived at a conclusion ; wliilst nevertheless 
reason, both in iudivitluals and in the whole race of man, is 
subjected to a continuous process of development; it is ever 
falling into the (rror of Looking npon reason aa ahsoluiely fm\ 
and failing to recognise, the disturhing injlnence of sin. Ko 
wonder, then, if, with these defects, ])hilosopliy never attains by 
its own powere to any absolute certainty or any complete know¬ 
ledge of the truth, and the apostolic witness remains unshaken : 
“The world by its wi.sdom knew not God in llis ” (1 Cor. i. 
21). Is not this witness confirmed by history ? And if this 
be the case, we arrive at the conclusion, that reason by itself 
does not suffice for attaining to a true knowledge of God; that 
in fact it needs a light, to which it must be subordinate, a 
corrective against error; that is, it needs the help of rcmlaiion. 
“ In Thy light shall we see light ” (Ps. xxxvi. 9); we remain 
in darkness and uncertainty, so long as we are illuminated 
by ^nothing but the dim lamp of our own reason. Tin's has 
been confessed by some even of the greatest philosophers, 
such as Fichte and Schelling, who, after manifold voyage j 
and wanderings over the sea of rational speculation and con¬ 
templation of nature, have at last steered a more and more 
deetded course for the haven which is found in a belief in 
Revelation. 

This conclusion will hardly be w'iakened by an appeal to 
the results of natural science in tlio present day, whicli, in 
direct antithesis to metaphysical philosophy, assigns to sen- 
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sible experience as a source of kno'wledge the^ place wbich 
the other claims for reason. We will only ask: What has 
iiiodorn natural science, apaii; from revelation, done for moral 
and religious knowledge ? It also has sought, in its own waj% 
to solve the problem of the world s origin and of the life upon 
it; but in that attempt has involved itself in such absurdities, 
that, now-a-days, all sober naturalists, one after another, ai’e 
openly proclaiming that their science can adopt no other 
l>asis than the proposition, “ In the beginning God created the 
lieaven and the eailli,” witliout involving itself in a cloud of 
windy hypotliosos, so soon as it attempts in other ways to 
solve the riddle of the w(uld’s beginning. Can, then, natural 
science make any pi rjgress in its endeavours to explain the 
origin and formation of tlie outward universe, “ without tacitly 
assuming tlic activity of some originating, adapting, and 
arranging ]>owe,r, indicated in tlioso first words of Holy 
Scripture In tliis case, also, we see the nerd of revelation. 
Natural .science lias also sought, by means of its own investi¬ 
gations, to srdve tlie question as to the origin of man, and 
has arrived in the end at a total denial of the spiritual part in 
man, the destruction of Ids ethical personality, a doing away 
witli all morality and religion, and the annihilation of all 
moral freedom in subjection to an absolute natural necessity. 
The materialism of the present day shows more clearly than 
any j>revious phenomenon, that nature does not nurely reveal 
hut also conceals God, Minute observations of natural pheno¬ 
mena have been brought to an unprecedented degree of per¬ 
fection, and thereby unveiled more clearly than ever the 
depths of divine wisdom to the believers in revelation. But 
ho wdio rejects the lamp of revelation and stops short at 
mere material results, fails thereby tr< recognise the connec¬ 
tion of the wliolc, and through the material, loses t£e sens© 
of the immaterial, the spiriturd, and the diviiie. 

. It happen.?, as Guetb- predicts: 

Who of ihe liviii" spfiks to know and tell. 

Strives lir-st the living spirit to exi»el; • 

He has in hand the separate jicirta alone, 

But lacks the spirit-boiul that makes them one! * 


* See the proof of this in Ulrici, Gott und die Natur, pp. 841-423. Wei 
revert to this again in Lect. iii. 
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let who ivill call tliis progress—any man willi a just seuso 
will soon note, that moral and rcligimis knowledge (for we are 
not speaking here of what is gained by the separate brandies 
of natural science as such) can only lose thereby and gain 
nothing; wliilst, on the other hand, splendid result-s are obtained 
in favour of the deeper knowledge of the divine wisdom and 
love by an investigation of nature, so soon as it ]iorniits reve¬ 
lation to intensify its view of tlie “ spiritual bond of union," 
of the One in the many, the eternal Cause and the eternal end 
and aim of the world.- 

Some have attempted lately to make of vonseinicr, ns the 
third factor of natural theology, the highest source of religious 
knowledge, and to represent revelation as dependent upon it. 
So then' follow one after another. Keason having wearied 
lierself in the attempt to solve the mysteries of God and the 
universe, nature tried her hand at the same problem ; and now 
that a onesided cimterrkplation of nature has led inquirers into 
the slough of materialism, they begin to interrogate conscience 
In things divine it u'ould seem as if men W’ould question and 
attend to any w-itness rather than God Ifiniself. 

Of these three factors, conscience would certainly apyjear to 
be the most reliabh}. Nevertheless, the numerous researches 
which have been recently instituted by different theulogians 
into the nature of conscience, are in their results just as 
divergent as the researches of philosophers into the nature of 
reason. On this point also we need not go l.'cyond w'hat is 
generally agreed on. That the word “ conscience ” is used in 
different seuse.s, sometimes for a definite subjective knowledge, 
sometimes for that which is objectively known ; that wo speak 
not only of a religions and moral, but also of an ecclesiastical, 
a GlirisJtian, a scientific, an ai&lhetic, indeed even of a public 
conscience, etf. need not disturb us here, for all we are now 
inquiring after is the common fundamental notion represented 
by the word in all these uses of it. 

Now conscience is cmdcssedly that consciousness which 
tesftfies to the law of God implanted in us; that morai faculty 
whereby man. discerns with, inward certainty what i.s right and 
what is w'long in the sight of God .' Rom. i. 32), and is con¬ 
scious that the eye of God is tume\5 upon him. It is “ the 
moral heart-throb in man, testifying to the existence of a 
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higher will hy which it is impknteci, and seeldvg to control; 
awakening, guiding, judging, all the movements of hiiinan life, 
80 far as it pertains to the province of free-will.” Therefore, 
moral convictions only are directly derived flora the action of 
conscience. As being man’s knowledge of the law written in 
Ids heart (avvelBijtnf;), it produces, indirectly, a certain know’- 
k'dge of the Lawgiver and His will, that is, of God, as a holy 
and righteous being, the moral consciousness being here iden¬ 
tified with the religious. So far, in fact, conscience is, from 
a humanitarian point of view, a genuine source of natural 
theology. 

Scripture, as we have already seen, not only recognises this, 
but also affirms that even with the heathen, conscience has not 
wholly lost its efficacy (liom. ii. 14, 15). Even fallen man 
possesses in conscience a certain sense and moral appreciation 
of truth, which, if he follow, he is " of the truth,” susceptible 
for higher divine truth (John xviii. 37). On the other hand. 
Scripture by no means supports the position “ tliat conscience 
is the source and judge of the whole complex of Christian 
doctrine ; tliat no dogma is to find place therein which cannot 
be referred to an utterance of conscience; that conscience must 
decide wutliout np]ieal as to the divinity of Scripture as a 
whole or in detail.”^ According to this, conscience would 
be tlie chief if not the only source and highest rule of 
faith, as of our religion generally. And this is more or less 
the view of tliose who may often in the present day be heard 
to say, tliat in everything man need only follow liis conscience; 
and that that is the best, nay, the only true religion. In all 
this, the assuiiiplion evidently is, that conscience is an ever re-, 
liable witness for the truth, a constant and j uiinutable source of 
moral and religious knowledge. Scripture teaches ojherivise, 
namely, tliat conscience may tu r, lie defiled, become impure and 
weak (Tit. i, 15 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7-10, 12 j 1 Tim. iv. 2); that aS' 
a matter of fact it has become weaJccmd and confused by sin; 
that, in order to attain to perfect clearness and power, it needs 
enlightenment through God’s word and Spirit {e.g, Eom, ii. 1% 
purification (Heb. ix. 14), and awakening by the revealed will 
of God. The oftentimes confused, though never perfectly 
extinguished, subjective revelation of God’s will in the eoh* 

* Cl. Sclieuke), CJn islVcbe DogntatH vom JStmdjpuHbl dcs 
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dcieiice> needs for its complcTOenl the puie and only constantly 
reliable objective revelation of Ood in His Word It is not, 
therefore, revelation wlndi to he determined and iiiled by 
conscience, but the latter bv itvdatioii, as its nece.ssary 
nceompanimeDt and indispensable "uide 

Here also, theiefore, we have e^>.tutully the same contio- 
versy as in the case of reason aie we to adviiowIcd^e, ot not, 
that the conscience has been daikmed and (ontused by sin ? 
This question is piaeticall} answeitd iii the nej^ative, when 
conscience is made the source and aibitei of the whole body of 
faith Which view^ is the ri"ht one ^ Wliethoi oonsiience 
is the^yr^^ of lovelation, is a point we cannot dende until we 
have con‘'ideitd what nvtlation itsell is On the othor band, 
the question we aic (habno; with is, whethei (ons( i< nee, eitUei 
by itself or combined with reason and natuK is not an 
adequate foitrce for attaining the knowledge of Ood—a souito 
which lemhis nvdation siqieifluous ^ 

Is it so ? W’’e do not lieie go beyond the question as to 
VIhat conscience objectively la}s down Is tins always the 
same? By no means W'e hud, of coinse, in all men a 
conscience, and nidi e the furtlier observation that neither its 
witness nor its nature is dejieiulent on human cajince It 
hears its testimony with an authority independent of oiii will, 
and this is an essenti il characteristic of conscience as it exists 
in all men But it is j list as univeisally the case that consc lence 
diffcis paitially m each individual^ It bids and loibids, 
decides and judges of right and wiong, accorchm; to the tiMyht 
in each individual, which is not absolutely common to all men, 
but in pait at least very changeable and various Hence tlie 
diflference m the utterances of conscience in the case of men of 
different degrees of culture and oi different religions, side by 
sidd wirti a cert^m fundamental similanty Hence the peciih ir 
deficiencies and lacunae in the consciences of so many men 
Evidently, therefore, conscieme, like reason, is, " on the one 
band, something luhich ha become, on the other hand, some- 
^ii)g whirh ts becoming” 

* Cf Oader, Erbrlertmgen oiber •'»> Lfhre ro > Gno <>vn narh drr Schnft, 
Ki^W» ttf 9 Upr , p 134 If, who, on account of its li'.siiniJ n j nr j ort lU fmr's <'on 
•oieiteaaa **tho innate compalsion to have an « ual and to acknowIarlKe Jt la 
Jadfi^eoveroneadf.'' Besides also rf R Hofmajm die Lehre iv n Oeimufn, 1866f 

lUIiltr, LeUn vom OeuftMeti, 1864. and Dentwvli ut nupr , 71 ff, 161 ff 
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Wliat follows from all this ? First of all, that Scripture 
is right when it speaks of the variations and cftnfasions of 
conscience; that it is, therefore, a most questionable step, to 
make of the changeful utterances of conscience a main source 
of Christian dogma; nay, that it is no longer possible to derive 
a natural religion with truths uniursaMy valid, from the utter¬ 
ances of conscience taken hy itself, apart from the influences 
which help to determine it. Kot w’iih truth umcersally valid, 
for every conscience, on account of its individual character, has 
real moral w^eight for its j>ossessor only (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29); 
not from the utterances of conscience by itscU”, for every 
separate utterance of each individual conscience has its source 
in special circumstances, and is most corainouly determined by 
the influence of some positive religion. 

If all this already renders us suniowhat cautious in the use 
of the conscience as a source of tlie knowledge of God, the 
testimony of history will make us still more cautious. Here 
also liisLory, not abstract researches, must be suffered to decide. 
AVhat, according to its testimony, has conscience accomplished 
for true theology apart from revelation ? We have already 
lioard the answer to this question : The heathen, notwithstand¬ 
ing all their listening to the voice of conscience, as it spoke in 
the very noblest spirits among them, did not attain to the 
knowledge of God as tlie personal, absolutely Holy One, but 
“ changed the glory of the uncliangeable God into an image 
like to perishable man and beasts ” (Uom. i. 23). 

Let us take a glance at tlie heathen world One man aims 
at deliverance from sin by means of a bath; another {e.g. the 
North American Indians) thinks to purify bis heart by the 
aid of an emetic; here another sets praye.i mills in motion at 
the caprice of the wind; another pours ^»ut libations of wine 
or tea, sheds human blood, or oners his only child as the iflost 
acceptable sacrifice. Here a man can take no rest, until he 
has accomplished sanguinary vengeance on the man-slayer; 
there a fanatical Mussulman seeks to purchase paradise for 
himself by destroying as many Cliristians as possible, and^thei 
like. Are not all these just so many examples of an erring: 
conscience, which is strong enough to insist on some kind of ■ 
sacrifice or expiation, but is still too dark to apprehend thh 
perversity of these ways and ineaus 1 What a mistaken*, 
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idea of God and the moral duty of man is presupposed in 
allthisi 

Is this mere spark of moral and religious knowledge to he 
supposed sufficient to enable, men to solve the problem of 
moral duty 1 The fall of the noblest nations of antiquity-—Uie 
moral corruption of heathen nations of the present day adding 
ever fresh confimiatioii to the fearful description of heathen vices 
in Eom. i. 21-32—answers with a tliousaud-tongued voice, No ! 
Even the knowledge of God derived from conscience w'as not 
and is not sufficient to guard men against the most grievous 
moml errors and the wickedest religious abominatious; nor 
has it been able to save any heathen nations from moral and 
religious, and, finally, even from material destruction. 

But is it so ? Must it not be allowed that the natural 
religion of conscience goes further than this ? May we nut 
turn from the dry tree of jiopular error to the green tree of 
philosophical speculation ? Well, then, let us take one philo¬ 
sopher who ajiproached more nearly than many others to a 
true knowledge of God, ascribing to Him goodness as His 
most essential attribute, — let us glance, for instance, at 
Plato's Kepublic. What do we find there ? In his common¬ 
wealth, he desires to see introduced a conimunity botli of 
goods and wives; he desires that piarents should not even 
know their children, to say notliiiig of educating them; tliat 
a man should look upon all children as his own, which, ac¬ 
cording to the time of their birth, might possibly have been 
his; that the mother should nourish sometimes one child and 
sometimes another, and among these children, only incidentally 
those which w’ere born from her; that the rulers of the State 
should be permitted, without further question, to yuit to death 
weakly and unhealthy persons, and should prescribe for every 
one*his vocation, etc.; in short, he sacrifices—and this, iudei'd, 
fully in conformity with the ancient idea of a commonwealtli— 
the right, the freedom, and the pitipeii}' of individuals, in the 
very harshest way, to the uood of the State. I now ask— 
According to all these .detuis, have philosophers been able to 
keep themselves free from the clouded moral conscioasness 
and erring conscience, of their time? And wh».t, then, is in 
case the fundamental deficiency ? The want here, as in 
, |iia whole of heathenism, is the recognition of the worth of 
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each human p^rsouality. This man only be^ns to sec*, when he 
knows the God of love, that is, by means of revelation. Bnt 
if the heathen is deficient in a right knowledge of hhi own 
moral worth, and thus also of his moral duty, with his whole 
life bound up in the w’^orship of the impulses of nature—a 
mere life of seltishuess, how is it possible for his mind to rise 
to any clear knowledge and apprehension of God, as an abso¬ 
lutely holy and loving Will ? But neglect of the divine law 
in the conscience must, tlie longer it exists, lead more and 
more to a misapprehension and la^glect of tlie T.aw^giver. The 
loss of the living God must then be made good by tlie creation 
of false gods of one’s own. And as the creator, so his CTeatures. 
A people sunk in sensuality and cruelty, creates for itself seii- 
fcuul and cruel god*?, and worshij)S them with corresjionding rites. 

In fact, the history of heathenism is the history of the 
aberrations of conscience, and one long proof pf the need of 
revealed religion for its enlightenment and jnirification. But 
this history is likewise a proof that conscience is never 
completely extinguished, and that it absolutely is not, as cer¬ 
tain materialists seek to make us believe, a matter of arbi¬ 
trary agreement and of conventional manners and customs, 
but is an original revelation of God in man, which fonns a 
part of universal human essence and of our moral nature. 
For no sooner is God’s true will as revealed in His word 
presented to the heathen mind, than conscience is awaJ^ened 
even in tlie cannibal, w'ho reverting to his higher instincts, 
feels shame for his present conduct as inconsistent wdth them ; 
and this alone were enough to prove that conscience, as a 
source of natural religion, has still a potential existence in 
every human mind, however much obscu.’v*d by error and sin. 

And is not the history of Christenuom also replete with 
proofs that without tlie continual guidance and stinlVilus of 
revelation, the conscience -^uon becomes darkened ? What, 
for instance, has brought so many to the stake ? Very 
frequently nothing but the erring conscience which thought 
that thereby “it did God service” (John xvi 2). Whence 
the darkening of the Christian conscience, such as that .ex- 
liibited in so many ways in the moral history of the middle 
ages ? The light of revelation was placed under a bushel !^ 
And what is it that has subsequently awakened the Christlaii 
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conscience, so that it has again reverted to (ho wonship of God 
in spirit and in truth? The light of God's word! Thus, 
therefore, as in the case of n-ason and nature,, we again errivo 
at the old conclusion, that this factor of natural theoHgy al^o 
stands in need of revtlation ; tliat (jonscience is practically 
exposed to such violent (Uictuations, and so readily pits and 
is perplexed, that it cannot di^'peiise with the continual en¬ 
lightenment and fixed rule of the revealed woid 

These facts are overlooktHl by many of those who now 
regard conscience as an adequate guide in niattcis of faith and 
religion, and believe tliat they can dispense vith revelation.* 
Besides tliis, they disregard the fact, that Chnsftmb conscience 
can no longer he entirely dissevered from rovelnliou; that its 
witness is a Virion inlluenced by the s^nrit of Chn^tiaiiily, of 
W'liiich the strongest rationalists cannot wholly ilivt st them¬ 
selves, so that, although they dosiro to adopt a mcie natural 
leligion, they are, nevertheless, unable to dispense with llm 
assi''^tnnce of sujiernutuial rev'cdalion, rinally, they ovei- 
estiiiiate the fojce and range of conscience and luiisou, m 
respect to the snlifctctmi of our rtiorrd n7id religions need. 

An old mystic says .soniowliere. " God is an unutterahlc si'-li 
in the innermost depths of the * 5011 ! ” Witli still greater justice, 
we may w’ell reverse the proposition and say, the soul is a 
never-ending sigh after God ; because she is from Ilirn, she is 
also for Him, and tends to Him, In her deepcbt recesses tlioro 
lives or slunibers, however hidden, an inextinguishable longing 
after God. She knows herself, by an inward sentiment, not 
merely to be depmdent on Him, but at the same time diaivn 
towards Him, and destined for a union with Him. Being 
essentially " reasonable," she reads God everywhere, hoth 111 
and w’ithout herstdf, so that she is unable to free lieiself from 
Hi# presence, i'owever far removed from Him, a'l the voice uf 
conscience shows. But the more she seeks and apjuclicnrl',, 
the greater is her longing after Him, And the more we con- 
eider the nature of this longing, the more we discern that 
wh%t it aims at, is not i mere intellectual apprehension of 
God, but a vital experience, enjoyment, and communion. The 

* A» F. P^caut, in his late woik Ze Chru' "t la rmmtfnre, ropwits with 
inanmamble terns of expression, that the rohj^^ious and u lile ha* intxeiy 
and individoal conscience as lU two factoia. 
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religious need is essentially of a practical nature; it is a& 
impulse to draw nigh to God, and to place one’s'self in per¬ 
sonal fellowship with Him, proceeding from the presentiment 
that our spirit can find its abiding rest and satisfaction in 
nothing hut this fellowship, and in tiie enjoyment of the love 
and peace of God. The question then stands finally thus; 
■Whetlier natural religion, besides iinpaiiing a true knowledge, 
succeeds likewise in conducting the soul to a living com- 
nninion with God, and so, in satisfying its dee]>est need ? 

Ihit how completely incompetent in this respect is it shown 
to be if we seek God in nature ? How little can we discern 
wliat He truly is, let alone the faikiie in revealing the jper-- 
sonal Ttiations between Him and us, which are required by 
our religious need! We feel that there is an in finite Being 
aboX’e US, by whose almighty power w'e are encompassed; but 
just when we feel the nearness of the Eternal One, the words 
and ideas are wanting, wliiidi inight, as it Avere, clincli the im¬ 
pression made and lix it in Uie form of clear conceptions. 
Again and again, tlie Inexpressible One eludes our imagination, 
or, we oidy too readily confound Him with natural powers and 
jtheiioinena, and so thrust into a dark and vanisliing distance 
the Fill her of our s])jvits who is indeed so nigh! 

Or if we sei:k God in the realm of thought, how little falls 
from the barren lieights of speculation to cheer the longing 
heart and its burning spirit of inquiry! -We look in vain even 
from those wdio arc most advanced in such inquiries for testi¬ 
mony as to any real satisfaction derived therefrom. Socrates 
and Plato attained perhaps to a sense of tlie Divine, but still 
tliink of God as one wbo remains far from them. Prophets 
and apostles, on the other hand, speak of Him as One who is 
very nigh them, and whom to approacu is their highest good 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 28), The furmci- deduce the notion of «Go(f in 
acute syllogisms; the latt -1 are learning to know Him as 
He is, os the true Shcpiierd of their souls, as the strength 
of their hearts, and their portion for ever.” In the one case 
a religious heed is satisfied, in the other it is not In 0{der 
to estimate the whole extent of this difference, compare, 
for instance, the 23d or the 73d Psalm with any one of 
Plato’s dialogues. In the latter, tliere is perhaps an approxi¬ 
mately correct answer given to the question of reason, “Whai 
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h Ckwl in Himself? But in the latter we find a eolation to 
the question* of the heart. What is God for im f How can I 
become a partaker in Him ? Nor till these questions 
are solved can the religious need be satisfied. 

I am well aware that many will here object, that they feel 
their jeligious need to l)e fully satisfied by their rationul 
religion, so that, in this ease, natural religion does all that is 
required. They will further appeal to their own “good'* 
conscience in proof of the inward satisfaction of their heart. 
But is there not here a fatal self-dec('ption ? I should like 
to ask these “ good ” consciences wliethcr they can honestly 
maintain that their moral convictions and their practical 
conduct never disagree, and whether the former are actually 
sufficient to enable them to resist evil and to do good. As 
being the moral impnlxe in man, conscience should do botli 
these things, and produce the knowledge of go()tl and the 
poAver of doing it. But Avhat are Ave tought by history and 
experience as to the relation betAvccii these twoAnswer: 
Action alwaijs fulls short of knowledge —even that is not done 
which man knows from his oAvn conscience to be the will of 
God. So it Avas M'ith the lieatlien. “ AVlien they kncAv God, 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful” (Horn, 
i. 21). Wo see the truth of this in the confe.s.sion of Marcus 
Aurelius, “ I should have lived bettor than 1 have done, had 
I always followed the inonilions of the gods.” 

The knowledge of the heathen, therefore, in divine things aa'us 
greater and better than its practical result. ll(!kce their sen.se 
of guilt, turning their good conscience into an evil, self-con¬ 
demning one; or, in time, into a cwn.science which is erring 
and seared. Attention paid to conscience, so far from leading 
to the satisfaction of our religious needs, conducts to a kind of 
morSl dualism, -^f Avhich we find virtuous heathen making the 
same complaint* Avhich Paul, in Bom. vii. 7-25, so impre.'isivcly 
descriljes. Just as prophecy Avas the iiicorpojiited conscience 

' Cf,, for instance, the passage la Xenophon, Cyr. vi. 1-41; “ I cfHiiiiily liavo 
-' two tftnis, for if tliere were onb t>ne, it surely could not be at tlic .y<uiit tiin<s 
'.good and bad, nor could it at the same time love pood and base m.uoiis, and 
at the same time wish the very same thing and not dc-iire to put tin: wish i)ito 
adSotii hot evidently there are two souls, and a the pood soul tp-ta the uj'P<'r 
^ 0 . . hwif, thefh good will be done, and if Uic evil, t.icn sUaiutful aciiaiis uill be per* 
;lv;^.J^na£ed” (^elltissck id 
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of Israel, so tlie conscience was "tlie propliet of the heathen,” 
wliich was intended to awaken the longing for a diidne redemp¬ 
tion, by moans of the sorrowful recognition of its own impotence 

And has it ever been otherwise, in the case of any one who 
has rejected the aid of revealed religion in liis moral conflicts ? 
Is not tile saying of St. Paul again and again confirmed by 
every day’s ex])(3riGnce, “ For to w'ill is pre-jent witli me ; but 
liuw to perform that which is good I lind not; for the good 
that I would I do not” ? (Horn. vii. 18, 10.) Does not the 
pmctical conduct often fall slmrt of the knowledge and 

will ? If we all are more or les-s comjielled to acknowledge 
this,* what follows V Wliy, tliat our power for good, derived 
from conscience and natural ivligion, is so impaired that we can 
never keep ourselves wholly free from evil, nor get heyond a 
feeling of guilt wdiicli, in consequeme of the contradiction 
existing hetween our knowledge and our actions, is ever' 
asserting it.'^elf; and if we then seek a way of escape from 
such condemnation, and inquire how we may be reconciled 
with God, wh.'it further counsel can reason or conscience now 
afford us ? Xone, or at least noae that is satisfactory. Into 
what follies have the heathen fallen upon this point! This 
ivS the juncture at wdiich natural religion either fails most 
niiserahly or iitterly misleads; it Immvs no vmy to peace or 
expiation of our guilt. The more profoundly the knowledge of 
the Holy One penetrates the conscience, the purer is the heart’s 
desire after atonement; but the more a man seeks to find 
comfort in false means of expiation, the more confused and 
darkened does his conscience become. If, with nothing but 
the religion of reason and the conscience, man cannot place 
himself in a right, normal, and peaceful lation to God; if 
experience teaches him that tliis religion cannot help him to 
get over the moral dualism, it follows that it is also absolutely 
inadequate to the satisfaction; of his religious needs. 

Here also the decisive question is, whether or not evil he 

' That BO mach is allowed even by the most “free-thinlcing” theologians, wo 
Bee e.g, from the Prtdiyten ana dtr Oegenwart, by Dr. Schwarz of Gotha, lit 
Samml. : “Oh, do not tell me that to act uprightly, and to do one’s duty, and- to 
have a good conscience, are sufficient. 1 ask you, ye virtuous ones, who among 
u<: does his duty and has a good conscience in the highest sense of the wonif. 
Not one among us all. We all are, and remain, striving and struggling ontflk 
who iu mauifold ways err, and sLuiuble, and full short.'* V' 
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m wti actually dhiurhiny pcnccr, wliicli ^ailcens 
tbe conscience, separates us from God, and therefore reiiuirea 
an atonement But if a man resolves sin into a mere venial 
weakness, and the divine precept of perfection into that of a 
mere extei'nal honesty and righteousness,—that is, if conscience 
be so weakened in him as no longer to produce any i*eal self- 
condemnation (though, perhaps, retaining some measure of 
influence on his outward life), if a tendeiuiy of mind has been 
given him which no longer attjicka sin in its iuneiinost centre, 
—then he may readily consider his natural religion as adoqvtate 
to the satisfaction of his inmost needs, and thereby assure us 
of his good conscience. But there is in this case a darkened 
and cuftcUed conscience, and not a really good and pure one. 
The world is full of " good ” consciences of this kind. Do not 
allow your.selvcs to be deceived by suppo.sing that revelation 
can be dispensed with in attaining true peace with God. 
There is such a tiling as a delusive peace, and a delusive satis¬ 
faction of one’s religious need. 

In contrast to these delusions, keep firmly to this view;—if 
natural religion is really to satisfy our spiritual need, it must 
be able to confer strength adequate to the resistance of evil 
and the performance of good; and, inasmuch as evil already 
e.xist 3 , to indicate the way to real reconciliation with a righteous 
God. But erijcrknce teaches that natural religion, together with 
conscience, is not able to do either the one or the other; its 
inadequacy hence is evident. We are therefore, from the bare 
consideration of onr religious need, driven to the necessity 
of some supernatural revelation. And this revelation must 
not only purify, enlighten, and regulate, but also mp^deiunit 
OUST religims knowledge, comiiiuiiicating neiv truths, to the 
assistance of natural religion, and attesting its special divine 
character by its redemptive energy in breaking down the power 
of evil Docs Christian revelation do this ? 

We have previously seen that its aim is to bring fallen man 
back to God, in the way which is called and is Christ, Its 
pith and centre is the doctrine of the Atonement. It thcjoforo 
^ints out to our religious need a new mode of attaining satis- 
iaction, Christ. And further still; it also confers tlie power 
of etnbracing it It enlightens and enlarges knowledge, but 
Vrithout fii'st becoming a powder in the heart, and an cnoigy 
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in the will; it becomes, indeed, a man’s own possession, not 
intellectually, but in a moral way, by the self-surrender of the 
heart and will It can therefore once more reconcile know- 
led cje and action by a restoration of the moral faculty and re- 
invi"oration of the pcjwer for good. Hence it accomplishes 
botli ends, shows the way of reconciliation, and imparts strength 
for future righteousness. An<l this is coiilirmed by the daily 
experience of all true-hearted Christians. Ask of them whether, 
in the salvation revealed, thtiv do not find life and full satis¬ 
faction for their religious need V 

After all this, we can understand tlie statement of Scrip¬ 
ture, that there can be no true insiglit in divine thiners without 
regeneration, without a now, liiginir life being implanted in 
us from above. Not until we are reconciled to Him can we 
again truly love the Divine Being, from wliom we have been 
separated by sin. and be so intimately united with Him in love, 
that His glory sJiall be over increasingly revealed to us. And 
we shall also be compelled to acknowledge the truth of that 
prophecy which represents all Gentile nations as shrouded in 
ignorance and error, till the true divine and saving knowledge 
manifests itself in the new covenant of the latter day: “The 
Lord of Hosts will destroy in this mountain the face of the 
covering cast over all i)eoples, and the veil tliat is spread over 
all nations ” (hsa. xxv. 7). 

This wdll appear still more clear to us, if we give a closer 
consideration to 


II.—SUrEUNATlTi;.\L THEOLOGY, OH THE K> OWLEDGE OF GOD 
DELIVED FIIOM I{EV£LA''’:uN. 


Wo take this last word in 'narrmvr.r sense. In its more 
comprehensive sense, it signifies in general the whole divine 
energy of self-communication in creation, in the conscience, 
and in providence. In this revelation, as we have seen, even 
the heathen have a share. In the naiTower sense, reveliftion 
denotes a supernatural manifestation, of divine grace infiume^ 
ing Miman knowledge for mans eten'nal good; an unveiling 
of mysteries which lie beyond the province of reason, and, 
may therefore stand in a certain contrast to it When, 
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instance, Cl^nst says to Peter, andi blood bath not 

revealed tins unto thee, but jnv Fatlu^r which is in lnM\en , ‘ 
or when St Paul testifies that lie had not received his gospel 
from any man, but “throuc:h the icvthluui of Jesus Clnist,’ 
—^these are revelations lu this special sense To the same 
category belongs all that Sciiptuie tells us of God’s selJ- 
comnnmicatioiis, under both (ho nhl and the new covenant, 
whether made by immediate tln'ophmics oi thiough angelic 
and human mstrunientality, thimi^h oiitwaiJ nniados or 
through inwaid spiiitinl mam festal ion, Muor., iiiid inspiiation 

Ill res])tct to lev elation, a distinct ion Tuu'.t be diiinii 
between the divine action in itsclt and it, inllneiuo on man, 
that IS, between the outwaul ohjtdm sell-inanifcsiitiim of (lod, 
and the mwaid snhmtac illumination ol the liuiiim nitdlec-t 
Whatever manifestation ot Himself God veinli if( s, 1I(> seeks 
at the saino time to iiiti i])ret to man bv^ the Spint, oven as the 
manifestation of the divine gloiy lu tlio unucuse is sujijih- 
monted by the voic*o of tlie Divjiie Spiiit m the (onscu rue 
Both togfUiei oonstitutc revelation, pioprily so (alkd The 
crown and ultimate god of all divine icvelation is 11c 
in whom alono, acoording to the Sc-iiptims, the pci fiction < ( 
divine knowledge (hvdl, who alono on eulh dcdaied jx i 
fcctly the divine will —the oniv-hogotlon Son, vvho could 
tiuly say of Himself “ He that lidli seen me h ith seen the 
Father*’ (John i 18, vi 40, mv C-0) In Oluist, then Ion, 
both factors of levdation meet He is at once the pcifici 
manifobtation of God, and the pufoctly cnlightcrn d or inspuccl 
Man. 

The object of divine revelation is‘Gael Ilnwulf, histoiicdly 
manifesting Hiniscdf in the du.ic ter of Savicmi , and m 
needs no othci object of revelation God’s self - ic velation, 
therefore, is at the same time a special form of His work of 
redemption, and has human salvation for its end liic great 
miracle of revelation is hi-,torically developed in a tlireefold 
formd sometimes God mtj <tr% sometimes He sjiials ‘■omc- 
tiiiness He worlca wiracks These forms are do^dj alhfd, ami 
therefore, m the histoiicai dcvclopnu nts of levddion, edten 

*Cf. alsoinH- von der Goltr, Off(n uitnff dmrh hul it 

Rmle 186 $, the excellent seUioti as to '*the node anl fonii of do /i ivVila* 
84>107. 
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found to^ietlier; the revelations being made either externally 
through the senses, as in angelic appearances, or inteauaily 
through the workings of the human spirit, as in prophetic 
dreams or visions. 

The announcement of this revelation, which, up to the 
“ time of fulfilment,” was confined to a particular branch of 
tile human race, and, after Clirist, became a common property 
of mankind, is contained in Scripture; and that which was 
previously comraunicatod to special persons, in an extra¬ 
ordinary way, now comes to us all in an ordinary way, by the 
written or spoken word of human agents, along with the 
inward operation of the Holy Spirit; but even thus it pre¬ 
sents itself to us as supernatuml and divine truth. Tliis, in 
all brevity, is the scriptural and Christian idea of revelation. 
Incomprehensible as it may at first appear, we must not 
overlook that revelation, desjiite its essentially supernatural 
character, has, and must have, a natural side also. lu 
all divine manifestations, created existences are the media 
through which the pi-e.sence and glory of God are revealed to 
men (Isa. vi.; Ezek. i., xi.; Ifev, iv.). In all divine utterances^ 
God condescends to the limits of human understanding, and 
adapts His reveliition to the mental condition of its recipients; 
giving first milk, then strong meat (John xvi. 12; 1 Cor. iii. 
1, 2 ; Heb. v. 12-14). And even divine miracles, as we shall 
see further on, have not unfrequently a natural basis. Ileve- 
lation is never given witliout some previous preparation, in 
the historical developments of human thought and human 
needs. 

Nor is this done in any irregular or arbitrary way: the 
developments of revelation follow t'\cd internal laws and a 
certain order, and are confined within definite limits; both 
Old and New Testament making manifest the divine purpose 
ill tlie fourfold deveLpment of electing, calling, blessing, and 
taking into covenant Even the superficial observer cannot 
fail to note the progressive developments of divine communi* 
cations with man from the simple intercourse of a primeval 
time to the world - covenant made with Noah, and from 
thence onward to the covenant of promise established with 
Abraham, the covenant of the law made with Israel, and 
finally tlie covenant of grace in Christ w-ith the whole wm-ld. 
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Tbm s tlwiefore a continuous piogress—sui ever cleaict 
inaxu£^tatiou ol the Nature, and ot jta purposes of 

love for man, concluding uith the mi'^sion of Chnst and the 
Comforter (Heb i 1,2) 

There is also a certain piogiess in the firm of revelation. 
At first, God revealed lluubiH ni sm^siUe manifestations, 
which were an inevitable aci oinniod itiou to the needs of 
humanity while still m pujulagG, pist as o\(ry tutor has 
now to condescend to the capacii> ol the child With 
Moses He spake ‘ face to lace, as a man lilketli with Ins 
friend” (Ex xxxni 11, Nuni xii 8) 'lluri came miiacles 
wrought b> divine power, thiough human instiumentality, 
and in these we ma} note a ceitain internal ediualional 
pi ogress from the material to the spiiitual, the miiacles ot 
ms}>uatiou becoming gnidually the moie picvaihrig loims of 
duine manifestation, until, in the miracle ol nui icles, the 
person of Olnist, the deepo'st spiritual mysteiies ol ledenip- 
tiou were unfolded, and tinally, tlirough tlie outpoiuing ol 
the Spiiit and the inspired gospel recoids, levelation b(‘came 
abuhiigl} au iiisvaid thing comejed to us by tlic Woid and 
Spirit. 

J:Hither, Sciipture miiades are sparingly distributed, and 
after an oidcied plan among vaiious peuods, and in veiy 
different measuies, according to then dilfeiences ol clmiacter 
The most significant make their appenance at decisive 
tu7'mng-point<i m sacred history, eg the election ol fiesh 
agents ot revelation, and the constitution ot new toinis ot 
covenant It was tiius in tlie patiiaichal age, and in those 
of Moses, ot David, and of Christ and the Apostolic Chuuh 
la the peuods between these epochs, miiacles aie not ‘■o 
frequent When the point m qacotion was moie to mamtain 
that whfch ex* ted than to found something new, the Woid, 
the most inward mode of revelation, leinains tfie only form 
of it We cvt,iywliere see t piogiessive piepaiatiou lor the 
complete revelation of C ul m Chiist, w e sec the seqm 1 
constantly linked on to titat which precedes, and hnihti 
developmg it; we see also in Chnst Himself a wi'.e tutoml 
progress m making known the secret 'lungs of God to 

the la-st and most profound, the doctiiiie of the I unify, whi*n 
until He had Uis depaiture m view did lie lull} nii**ve 
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known (Matt, xxviii, 19). Further, the lower forms of 
revelation, in which the chief point is some manifestation of 
Deity, always prepare the way for the more perfect forms of 
inward inspiration; and these, again, point onward further 
still to a final, all-completing manifestation in the second 
advent of Christ. Finally, we see tlie Divine Kevealer 
kee})iDg always one and the same end in view—^man’s eternal 
good, and thereby always adapting His revelations to the 
particular needs and capacity of their recipients. 

But, more especially, divine revelation is something quite 
different in its'mode of operation from what is called magic, 
and addresses itself to man in his ethical capacity; the moral 
condition of the recipient determines in the main its measure ' 
and its Umifatiom. Although under special circumstances 
God may allow some sordid person like Balaam to be the 
medium of revelation, the rule nevertheless holds good, that 
God adopts as His instruments those who, through their 
moral and religious character, w’cro peculiarly mpable of 
appreciating divine things, such as Abraham, Moses, David, 
the prophets, the apostles, and, above all, Christ (Matt, 
xi. 25; Acts vii, 22, x. o5; Jas. iv. 8; Jer. xxix. 13). 
Everywdiere we find that revelation is met on the part of 
man by a heart-seeking after God, after truth, and after 
sanctification. “ If ye seek me with your w^hole heart, ye 
shall surely find me.” This practical piety was, from 
Abraham to Christ, the constant medium of existing and 
progi'es.sive revelation, which varied in the clearness of its 
manifestations with the vaty'ing religious character of its 
exponents. 

And so still the divine revelation crMained in Scripture 
communicates itself as a full personal possession only to that 
heart which meets it with an honest seeking after tnfth. By 
indifference, or opposition to truth, the susceptibility for 
divine things is lost, and thus also the possibility of receiving 
any further revelations. In Nazareth, Christ '* doeth not many 
niiincles, on account of their nnbelief.” In revelation, as in 
other things, God deals with us as free, responsible creatures. 
His supernatural revelation is no more irregular and au'bitrary 
than tliat through nature. On the contrary, everywhere we * 
see measure, order, well-planned gradation, organic connection,. 
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well-defined limits, and the operation of its own iiiwoxd laws 
in all its self-impartatious to man. 

If we keep this in view, many rationalistic ot^ections will 
refute themselves, raised as they are against the specific worth, 
necessity, possibility, and intelligibility of a supernatural reve¬ 
lation. 

What Scripture tells of divino appearaneos, spiritual mani¬ 
festations, visions, etc., is often compared with .similar phenti- 
mena in heathen religions, and, conseq^uently, the specific value 
of Christian revelation is denied. 

Without comparing its moral and roliginus cliaTOcter with 
the pretended communications of heathen deilics, it will here 
suffice us to point out the profound difference between tlio 
biblical and tlie whole heathen idea of revelation. The reve¬ 
lations of heathen gods invariably have reference to something 
isolated, external, and fortuitous; and even wdicn they impart 
moral precepts, these have no real internal connection. In 
Scripture, on the other hand, revelation is one grand systrmafin, 
progressive organism, which from its very eorimi('ncernent goe.s 
on expanding, and so as to exliibit its smallest details in living 
connection with the whole, and its one great end, the moral 
and religious good of man. 

We find nowhere else, in the whole conr.se of the history 
of religion, a like conce])tion of the. end and purpose of divine 
revelations. The biblical view of revelation, apart from its 
sacred purport, is uni(]ue in its nature, and it is therefore 
a priori a mistake to force it down to the level of the heathen 
view. We must also note the important distinction, that in 
heathen legends it is always the most ancient times wliicli 
abound in miracles, and that sub.sequcntly miracles gradually 
decrease; whereas in Scripture the grandest revelations and- 
most striking miracles occur at different times, and, indeed, 
always at particular crises of sacred history, and without di?- 
appearing in the course of a history extending over four tliom 
sand years. 

But if from the fact, that not Christianity and Judnisra 
only, but many other religions also, advance a clMim to reve¬ 
lation, any one is tempted to cone mde that this clumi is in no 
, case trustworthy, and that we cannot know which is the true 
’..^.religion, seeing the “revealed” religions all contradict one 
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another, and that therefore it is best to reject tliem m masae, 
he is excellently answered by A. Monod, in liis Zucile: “ If 
twenty persons at once set up along with you a claim to tJie 
inhcj-itance of your cousin, could a just judgment nonsuiting 
you and all the rest be based on the assiin)i)tion that there is 
oio legal heir ? A lie is only credible when it makes use of 
trutli to back it up. Spurious money is not coined except 
where good money exists. Quack doctors obtain patronage 
only because there are true physicians and real remedies. Ja- 
stead of conchidimg thai there is no true revelation because there . 
are so many false ones, loc should on the contrary conclude, that 
there are only so many false because there is one truey The 
other inference cannot be drawn, except by that indolent spirit 
which shirl^s the trouble of examining into the different claims 
of religious systems, a task which, at the present day, can 
hardly be very irksome. That can only be the true and 
perfect religion, which exercises the most wholesome influence 
on the moral life of individuals and of nations. By their 
frvAts ye shall know tlieju.” And who at the present day can 
stand in doubt on this point, if he compares Christian nations 
with heatlien and Turks, or even with the Jews ? 

Against the necessity of revelation, the objection is generally 
made, from a rationalistic point of view, that if God was com¬ 
pelled from time to time to manifest Himself, tlien creation 
must have stood in need, a.s it were, of continuous " after- 
help.” If animals can attain to their prescribed destiny by 
means of their natural powers, man can do the same by meairs 
of his reason. In opposition to these views, the rejoindei has 
justly been made, that if man and be^st differ by means of 
reason, and consequently in their df'suuation and in their 
means of attaining it, thev :>iiay also well differ in the mode 
and way in wliich they their destiny. 

But this whole theory of “ after-help,” by which God’s 
original plan of creation is made to appear as having been 
incomplete, is absolutely inadmissible. Scripture represents 
the counsel of redemption as having been from the first co-H 
existent in the Divine Mind with that of creation (Eph. 14; 

1 Pet. i. 20). The fact of revelation, therefore, does not imply 
that God has been compelled by intervening circumstances, 
to wit, tlie genesis of sin, to resolve on affording such ** aftot-. 
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help” to IJis ovrn work; on the contrarj’’, from the very 
beginning, due provision was wade in the divine plan for 
such eventuality; and God’s own free love is only carrying 
into effect, by means of revelation, that which from eternity 
He had determined and prepared for, in order to conduct tlie 
rational universe, spite of all disturbing influences, to its ulti¬ 
mate and glorious consummation. The very idea of any after¬ 
thought and alteration of the divine work or plan, is absolutely 
excluded by the very terms of the Scripture doctrine of reve¬ 
lation. 

It is indeed the doctrine of Scripture, that man stands in 
need of divine assistance. A special revelation from God is 
a necessity for us, and that for two reasons: first, by reason 
of our natural helplessness; and secondly, on account of the 
Fall, and man’s consequent degeneracy, i'or does not every 
child which is brought into the world need some “ after- 
help”? And is it to be siqiposed that the first members of 
our race required no education ! And who but God could 
have been their Educator ? If their only teachers were the 
animals, whence came their gift of speech ? Whence the 
development of their moral and spiritual faculties ? Whence 
those purer religious ideas which are continually cropping up 
among the fragments of the oldest heathen religions ? How 
can things of this kind be explained without presupposing a 
divine interposition and assistance ? None but he wlio denies 
the necessity of any such education, can deny the necessity of 
some special intercourse between the first man and his Maker, 
or be offended at that paternal ^nd quasi-human relation in 
which the first chapters of the Bible represent God as putting 
Himself with man. Our own little ones, feeling themselves 
their need of education, look for and submit to it. Tri doing 
this they exhibit more understanding than many adults. 

But no sooner had sin entered the world, and with it an 
increasing radical disturbance of the very foundations of 
ijatural theology, and of the proper exercise of reason and 
4 bonecience, than the necessity became manifest of furtln r 
revelations on the part of God of Himself and ol' Ilis plan for 
buiaan redemption. When the unbelief of the natural man 
bad developed into the various forms of pagan, ,su]'er.stition, 

‘. bow was it any longer possible for man to find out for him- 
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self the hi^liest absolute Good, the living and tijie personal 
God, without the aid of a new supernatural revelation ? 
Here again our former position holds good: only he who 
denies the existence and power of sin can deny or dispute the 
necessity of some special revelation; hut then let him also ask 
liimself what he can make of the main facts of man’s religious 
history, and of the clear proofs they give of tlie thorough 
incapacity of reason when left to itself? How natural and 
reasonable on the other hand, how conformable with the 
results of liistoiy and daily experience, is the teaching of 
Scripture as to the educating processes and progressive de- 
velopuieuts of divine revelation I For the first members of 
our race, regarded as cliildren, revelation was a nurse who 
taught them to walk in leading-strings; for fallen man it 
became a task-master, as in the law of Moses; and finally, for 
those who had learned the need of redem]jtion, it manifested 
itself as a freedom-giving law of the spirit of Christ and the 
gospel i\ppcal, indeed, is often made to the perfection of the 
natural universe and its arrangements as not admitting of, 
much less re(j[iiiring, any such divine manifestation or inter¬ 
ference ; but tliis is a point to wliich we shall have to recur 
wlien we come to a critique of L)eisin and to the question of 
miracles. 

Of late, however, an attempt has been made, starting from 
this very assumj)tion that there has been such a gradual 
progressive spiritual development of tlio human race, to deny 
the necessity of divine revelation, at least for us in our present 
stage of (“nlighteiimeiit However necessary such revelalion 
may have been at an earlier period, it is maintained that 
“reason educated by Christianity, like a on who has attained 
his majority, can sliift for itself.” So speaks the spirit of 
our age, with its feverish loncing for emancipation in every 
department of thought ar*‘l acti'^n. The emancipation here, 
however, could be only a partial one. Ileason by itself would 
he still inadequate ft<r the task assigned it. Formed at first 
by Christian influences, it remains subject to such influeMces 
still Previous revelations could not fail to operate still, and 
to exert at any rate an indirect influence on future develop¬ 
ments. 

How, we ask in the first place, is this result, the maturity 
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of reason, to be maintained when divoreed from its canse ? 
Are those factors no longer in action which fonnerly rendered 
a revelation necessary 1 Does sin, then, no longer exist, whose 
power of obscuration in reason and conscience cannot, as we 
know from history and experience, be abidingly broken except 
by the redeeming influence of divine revelation ? What other 
ultimate defence than Christian revelation have we against an 
immediate relapse into heathen barbarism—what that has not 
already historically sliown itself to be a completely insnflicient 
protection against moral, social, and national corrujition ? Is 
it our modern culture or pur science ? The main object of the 
theory under discussion ia p^rtainly to place these in opposi¬ 
tion to Christianity, as the guiding stars of our future pro¬ 
gress. But we have already in our former Loctui'e recognised 
the fact, that culture science, apart from Christianity, have 
no abiding, moral, and spiritual eflicieiicy. Modern civilisa¬ 
tion is in every department dejiendent upon Christianity, and 
a severance from that which constitutes its groundwork 
would be nothing less than the initiative of a relapse into 
barbarism. Or has tb^ reason, we would further ask, so 
luiinifestly attained her complete majority as to he now fully 
capable of “shifting for herself”? IJow many objections 
may be urged a}:t*^bist such a position ? The glance we lately 
took at philosophy showed us how little ground modern rea¬ 
son has to boast of its performances. On this point we w^ouid 
only ask one question: Are there not still many revealed 
truths (for instance, the doctrine of the atonement) indis¬ 
pensable for our religious needs, and yet not capable of 
rational demonstration ? Finally, if we are now to believe 
that reason has outgrown the need of revelation, let it at 
least be shown that revelation, as a source of culture, is ex- 
bausteiF and used up, and can impart no more instiuction. 
According to the Bible, God’s revelation of Himself in Cliri.st 
is perfect, inexhaustibly rich, suliicirig for all ages and all 
needs, down to the cot summation of all things. Js this so 
or not ? On this point one of our chief counter-authorities is 
Lessing, the great antagonist of revelation. 

In his work die £rzkhung da Menschcngcacldu-Mn (“ Ihe 
Education of the Human Ttace ”), Lessing had the mmit of re- 
;4ntroducing into modern religious philosophy the idea of a 
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divine eduratlon of man, referring to the Epistle to tlie Gala- 
tians, cbap. iiL and iv., but without sounding the full depth of 
the scriptural idea of such education. Starting from thi.s 
idea, he endeavoured to show that while the religion of the 
Old Tc.stanjont was the childhood, and Christianity the youth, 
of mankind, a step was now to be made beyoud them into full 
manhood; belief in revealed truths as motives of moral con¬ 
duct being henceforth .superseded by the spontaneous action 
of the human mind, following after gootlness for its own sake, 
and loithoiit reference to the doctrine of future rewards and 
jiunishments. 

Wo hear this thouglit reiterated on all sides in the present 
clay, and in evciy possible form. JSTot long ago a literary 
journal in the Grand Duchy of fJado^, discussing the pro¬ 
priety of teaching tlie ten commandments, propounded the 
oynnion, that the fifth commandment was imraorul because of 
the sanction attacll(^d to it, “ that thy days may be lotig in 
the land, etc.,” seeing that hero a reward is hedd ont as an 
inducement to ohedioiico. So ^hen, tlie “full age” to which 
humanity is now supposed to have attained consists in man’s 
doing good purely for goodness’ sake. Wlio sees not the 
hollowness of this bombastic talk ? That man has yet to be 
born whose practice will be regulated by a theory so insipid.* 
For what is the idea of goodness per sc ? It must have some- 
tkiyig actually good as its substance. TJie attainment of some 
end morallg good, either for himself or for others, must float 
before tbe mental vision of the man who acts morally—tliat 
is, he must have certain aims in view, which, again, react 
upon him as motives. And these aim.*? mu.st be distinctly 
conceived. Tlie abstract idea of goodf!'\-.s is not an effectual 
motive for well-doing. An idea like this can only work 
effectually, and with living •Ilo^ve^, when prototypically'realized 
in some actual personality, wliereby it may lay hold of the 
lioart of the individual man. No such perfectly good person- 

‘The original Geiinan is dieser gratten. TViConV—** tliia grey theory,, tha 
reforence being to Gothe’s well-known words in Fau/U :— 

“ Ornu, liebster Freund, ist alle Thcorie, 

Und griin des Ltbons goldener Eaum.” 

All theory, dearest friend, is pallid grey, 

While lite's fair golden tree is fresh and gteea. - 
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ality is anywliere presented to us but by revolution, and in 
the person of Christ. IJevelation, therefore, and the diviuv 
personality disclosed by it, remain a necessity so long as men 
are to do good as well as dream of goodness. 

It is, moreover, a fiind:iineiit.al error to regard Ghilstianity as 
in its essence a doctrine of rmi'anh nad pnmdimeritn. Thi.s lias 
long since been proved in refdy to Lessing, and re.sults from 
'Mr (»ivM ]>revions delineation of the true nnlnreof Christianity. 
jSleiiher Les.sing hinrself, nor the later devebipnients of lation- 
allstic philosophy, have been aide to re.coimilo or identify the 
acLnal. lii.storiea], snpcmatnral oa.'os of ChrisLian revelation with 
th 'dii ’■» they maintain ' its true ;md original siibstaTice. 
St 1 u.e driven If- ' ’beyond (’hiislianily nltogother, 

ii‘ i ' V tie' C'-u*’’'.. neces.sity of any revealed religion. 

’Mst Avh. night e\])oet. For, if Vi* eliminati* 

’ 0 . .t faith its supernatural elements, the, re.siduuin will 

. i-y .. d .soulless a skeleton, that, in lac'’, no rea.aui -a ill 
■t ; . 'yiug .town lh» piritual deve,lo]>ment of humanity 

lU'.io. Tlio only question, therefore, 
' .A us matter of fact any sujieriifitui'al 
C i.'.wil , , whether we allow nr not the posse 
e. -iioth points which we .shall have to invcs- 
h-ijy further on. If it be denied that Cod 
! . direet inflw'uce on hunifin life, there can be no 

SI i tliiu-j a> a tlivine education of mankind : man mn.sthuve 


'uucalcd hiuuself, becau.se left to himself by God. Ibil then 
(rues the (juestion : Could God, in accordance with Hi.s own 
nature. Lave thus treated man ? and the answer dejiend.s on 
our conception of the idea itself of God. lint if it be 
conceded that God did once begin to educate hunianily, a 
twofold question thence arises: First, Can this i-xhimtivij 
agency c^se to operate so long as God continues to be Jfnler 
of the TJiiiver.se, and before the final con.summatimi of all 
tilings has set in?—can lie leave man to himself, a.s havine 
attained his “ full age,” io long as the continuing jue.sence of 
aim puts him in constant danger of failing to attain hi.s dr ^'l;- 
nation, in accordance with the divine idea ? And next. 
Are the revelations made in past tinio.i by C(k 1, for the pmpo.se 
of furthering our education, alreai y cx'luimUd'i —i.s none of 
tlicm any longer adequate to our present .stage of culUnc ? 
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We mny ns get beyond a human teacher, but surely 

not a divine. Js tliere any one, for instance, who has but ill 
some degree entered into a perception of the infinite beauty 
and glory of the character of Christ, and is yet bold enough to 
say that he has no more to learn concerning it ? Where is 
the inter])reter of Scrijjture to be found, worthy of the name, 
who would maintain that the inter])retat.iou of Scripture is 
now e.Kluiusted ? VV"c ai'e, indeed, now farther advanced than 
ever in tliis work of interpretulion; but the more perfection 
we give to our e.xegetical af»phauces, the more plentifully, 
clearly, and transparently do the sources of divine knowledge 
ilow, the more inexhaustible is their vvell-sj)riiig in the Scrip¬ 
tures shown to he. Jhit the more profound the treasures of 
fi iiLh thus brought to light, the more full of blessing, ought 
their influence to he on the moral and,intellectual life of the 
jU’cscnt day, wlu lher as regards the mass or the individual. 
Divine revelation, though eulininating in Christ, ia>even iu this 
its bust form, not fjuii-tir, at.hiif proffrmive ; unfolding ittsel/ 
and more r 'mUU} in word and spirit^ and exmtmitljf &Eircimtg, 
hij ever fresh dcnlopiuentH^ a 'progres$ivelg ‘fducating influence 
ott the himtfriuti/ to 'irhich ii han hcen givetu This,truth was 
overlooked I'v Lessing. He who docs not acknowledge the 
.sii])erriatural ehunont, the deep things of God en-shrined in 
revelation, must likewi.se fail to apinehend the inexhaustible 
fulnes.'i of the germs of human culture wliieli are also contained 
within it. 

llevehif ion, lihe mankind, has run its cour ‘^0 of childhood 
and youth. The former, when God condeseeucUd to per-.uoal 
converstj with Adam and the patriarch', the latter, when 
lie cueoinpu.ssed with the. thorny hedge of the Law of Sinai 
the vigorous and asj>iring but sensual and unruly people of 
Isracd (or, looking at the I'.f 'ithen side, when the GreVe Avorld, 
from Achilles to Aluxunaer, was stamping all its creations, 
both materiiil and I'nerital, with the iin})rcss of its youthful, 
cljeerful, and ideal character). But the manlmd of tloc human 
race did not Ingin after the Hse of Christianity, but togdh&r 
icith it If riper knowledge and experience, more earnest and 
elective work, greater independence and firmness in will and 
action, constitute the pre-eminence of the man over the youth, 
these are the very characteristics which the iutliience of Chris- 
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tianity brought to maturity, both in nations amJ imHvidiuils. 
It was only through the gospel that men altaintHl to a deep<‘jr 
knowledge of their moral and 'religions duly, and learne<i to 
make a pure iinsellish love, self-renuucj.dnin, and self-denial the 
bases of their new and nobler life: it m.is tlu* gospel that fii'ht 
taught men to strive and to sufler, with tlu* manlike weapons of 
intellect and patience, for a iiioxe and nioio coinjd<*te appiv- 
hension of tnith, and to Ini more and more btronuous in 
labours for its jn'opagation : it was not till the advent of 
Christianity that men became spiritually fiee and iMdcpondent, 
and conscious of their iudividuiJ and [leisonnl dignity. In 
fict, Christianity has ever been, in a way tiiat no oilur agency 
has been able to approach, a nursing-scliool for liu<> im-n, for 
heroes in tliouglit, in action, and in suircririg; and that be¬ 
cause it presents to the world, and to evciy ninirs spiritual 
apprehension, the floro of all heroes, the Sullcrer o{ oil 
sufferers, as leader and example. In view ol what ('Jni'^tl- 
anity has done for individuals and the race during well-nigh 
two thousand years, we* may contidently say; He whom the 
school of Christ does not make into a man will never Iciun 
tme manliness in any other! If natioiiR and individuals an; 
to retain any power of further spiritual developmeTit, they can 
only do it by rcUiining a li\ing ‘'Ciise of the tiuth iiiid ellietiey 
*of the Clirislian icv» lation ; once eliminate or weaken tlis 
source of sticngth, the tieshness of s])jritual liie will soon 
wither away. Any step taken in 8upi)o->ed advance of Clins- 
tiuiiity w^oulJ prove a transition, not frovi ijouth io niavhiXHt, 
hit from manhood to sendiii/, — ie, to a mental condition of 
absolute indifference or doubt, d temper of the idlest, ino'-t 
self*.sufhcient hypercriticism, the shallowest .subjedhity, and 
an all'disintegrating ogotistioal selfishnc'.s. Offen‘'ivo jiuu lic.d 
proofs ar§ no longer wanting of what the condition of tJimo 
would be were mankind once to turn tlieir haek^ on all jio i- 
tive Christian belief. And such I'uets afford, wc iliink, ilio 
strongest arguments f«*r tlie continuous iiC‘ee‘Jbily of i<-\(]MiOii 
So long, however,.'- the ennobling influence ol lew.dMl 
Christian truth continues to o|>er.iie, no one has n uglit to say 
that its mission has ended, or th’t the present gciieiation Inn 
outgrown it. It is not that we are in advance oi rcvehithm, 
but that revelation ever keeps, and has kept, m advanc- of ua i 
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raisin" men Ly just degi-ees to purer heights in the,knowing and 
doing of goo<lness and truth, and imparting to all who honestly 
seek to ajiinehencl it, the enjoj^ient of ever larger manifesta¬ 
tions of its divine liglit. Onr human apjmhension of Christian 
truth, hoth the scientihc and the practical, is not only suscep- 
til'Ie of, but of necessity requires, constant enlargenieiit; but this 
ffinnot be said of Cod’s own revelation of Hinn^elf in Christ, 
wlii(;li by its V(;ry idea must from the lirst have been absolutely 
perfect. ‘VVliatsoever t!ie S>pirit of Truth may have vouchsafed 
since the Lord’s ascension to revt-al, or shrill .still reveal to men, 
*' lie will take,” says Christ, “of mine and w’ill show it unto 
you;” thereby indicating that all true progress in religiou.s 
knowledge has its only source in Christ, and that there is 
hilitif of a •pcrfecti ng of ni'linon Ingond C/irislianifg. It follows, 
tlierefore—and that is tlie clcincnt of truth in the above- 
mentioned objection—that no fesh revelation will be needed 
till the consninniatiou of God’s kingdom. Jhit for that very 
reason the revelation already vouchsafed is not to he set aside, 
but remains for all time e(pial]y valid and nece.ssary. And 
this must be remembered in all discussions of the views of 
the many who, in tlie pre^c.nt day, would retain Christianity 
as a general groundwork while desiring to dispense with its 
l>o.sitive dogmas, who speak of “ a religion of tlie future,” or a 
“ religion of humanity developed from the religion of Christ” 
(Strauss), nml so destroy the very foundations on which they 
pretoiid to biuld. The very notion of a “religion of humanity ” 
is a product of revelation;—what is it, indeed, but a mere 
abstract term expressing the fact that God has levealed to 
mankind things concerning their own nature of which thry had 
themselves become oldivious ? 

One word more, llevolation must c'^ntinne to be a necessity 
for human nature as long as the mind and heart of man 
remain in their created deper'donce upon God, and that even 
apart from the existence of sin. The inner life of the soul of 
man is, as wc have seen, “ an infinite longing after God.” We 
find tokens of the existence of this longing every where, <eveii 
among the bent hen. They too seek to make approaches to 
what they believe to be divine ; they neither can nor desire to 
get rid of the conviction that their divinities draw nigh, appear 
lo, and communicate w ith tliem. And lias this deep universal 
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longing beenjinplantod in lunn, never to be sfitisfitnl by a special 
revelation on the part of Him who implanted it; whereas both 
experience and history teach that his spiritual thirst can never 
more be stilled by draughts of a men* natural theology ? Even 
though the fact of God’s existence were imuh' certain to us in 
other ways, should we not still, in the ahscnc(? of a direct reve¬ 
lation, '* feel astonishment aud take otfeiico at streh complete 
immobility in a Being wlio is life itself, and such a haixl and 
stubborn silence in Him who is infinite Wisdom and Zovef' 
(llougeinont) To questions like these, whi(di ground the 
necessity of a divine revelation alike on the nature of God 
Himself and our own human needs, the only answer our oppo¬ 
nents have to give, is found in a deisLical cojiccptiou which 
completely isolates Him from Ills own universe,—a conception 
which, further on, we shall have to considtu’ more closely. 

But we proceed to ask, is .such a revelation of Himself hy 
God possible t The answer to this question must uUi!nat.<dy 
depend on the concejjtion we have formed of God and of imni. 
He who believes in personal Ood, tuui in the ejidenre to. 

ma/is nature of the dii'im iviagc, a capacity for perceiving God 
by reason and for recognising Him in the conscience, together 
Avith an inward longing for commuriication.s from Him, cantHd. 
but maintain from both these })oiiits of view the pos.sthUittf of 
revelation. For all revelation is but the highest expression on 
the part of God Himself, of lli.s actual personal relations to 
man as His creature and His child. Jf thi.s our fimdamenlal 
position be granted, the refutation of all objection.^ made by 
opponents is easy. But if any dispute it, tlvo argument must 
revert to a discussion of the fmidaineiital conception of God, and 
of the possibility of miracles. Every act of divine revelation i.s 
indeed a miracle; and the acknowledgment of its possibility 
concede 3 *the princijde that miracles are pos.^'ible. This yicit 
of the question we defer to a future lecture (Lect. v). If' !'; 
we take in view some s])ecial difliculties, by winch the ju'crpt- 
mice of the possibility of a siqieruatural levclation ap[Hj<u;: lo 
be encumbered. 

How—that is oiii first query—may the infinite flosfnuie 
heiween God and man be so bridged over that a j)'*i>-ona] com- 
munication between them shall become pos.sihle ? Let us ua 
what help W'e may find in Scripture tow aids anfm criTig this 
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question. Aud in order not to anticipate \vliat/will have to 
be said in a future lecture on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
you will allow me to touch but briefly on the main points. 

First of all, the distinction must be observ’^cd which exists 
in tlio Divine Nature itself, an aspect of self-concealment and 
one of self-manifestation. Tlie latter is called in Scripture the 
Word, or Logos, which ‘'in the beginning” “was with God,” 
and by whom “ all things w’cre made " the only-begotten Son 
in the bosom of the Father,” who alone has " declared Him.” 
All revelations from cmation to Pentecost, ami from Pontorost 
to the end, have been and can bo made only through Him. 
He is the eternal, hypo'^tatic self-manifestation of God, and 
therefore called “the Liglitof the AVurld.” In Him, as in His 
Ollier self, God can draw nigh to other being.s also, having in 
Him, as it were, already betiomi; ;<nother. Jl is in the internal 
diMinetunia of the. JJirine JCssenfr ihaf the pos-sihc/iti/ lies of dirine, 
external vwnif( -tai uni. 'J’lie second (and third) “Persons” in 
the Godhead lonn, so to s})eulv, the bridge between God and 
creation. In Chri-^t, as “ the everlasting life and light of 
men,” there has e.Kist«‘<l from eternity a bond between man 
and God. In Christ, God rnn draw nigh to u.s and hold 
coiniiiuiiicalion with us. And here we inav alreaily see, what 
further on will be made more evident, that one who believes 
not in the Eternal Son of God can hardly recognise the possi- 
bdity of anv sjx-cial divine revelation; the infinite exaltation 
ol the l>i\ ine Peing above all created things may w'ell seem to 
siu.h an one to interpose a giilf Hint nothing can bridge over. 
‘J'lio only bridge jios.sible, exists not for him. 

Further, we find in all divine re'/r-lations rec- ided in 
Scripture a certain self-limitation on tlie part of God, either 
biding His divine glory in angelic or human shajic, or in 
that of some physical phenomenon—wind, cloud, or fire; or 
else only partially dF iosing it so as even, while revealing 
Himself, to remain still the hidden, supramundane, and in¬ 
visible One. So Moses, with whom the Almighty speaks 
“ mouth to mouth,” can only see Him from behind, and re¬ 
ceives the admonition, “My face shall not be seen*' (Ex. 
xxxiii. 18-23). And even wdien He appears in whom “the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily,” the Father still remains 
the supramundane and invisible One. The Infinite cannot 
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comrannicate^ itself to tlie finitp, except in a limite<l tnanncT; 
the whole cannot possibly couio into manifestation. ' Scrip¬ 
ture, therefore, draws a distinction between " that which may 
be known of God ” (Rom. i. 19), on the one hand, and His 
hidden, incomprehensible essence on the othtw; whereof it is 
said, “God dwelleth in the li^bt vhicb no innjj can approach, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can sec” (1 Tim. vi. 10). And 
therefore in all revelations, God puts, as it were, a re.struint 
upon Hini.self, communicates to man only so much lip:ht jus he 
is able to bear, and with the wonted condt:sceiision of true love 
submits for our sakes to self-limitation. 

So much, in brief, concerning the divims end of the bridge 
formed by revelation betW(?on God and juen. Now for the 
other, the human end of it. And lieiv we observe, licit a peculinr 
fitness is predicated in Scripture of tlie nc-i^jirnh of n rflftilon 
They are all, as we have .seen ahove, men endowed beforehund 
with a special ca])ability and susceptibility in rehuion to the 
Divine, tliey are the elect ones of mankind,—an Abralumi, a 
]\toses, a David, an Isaiah, a Rn iil, a Petci-, a Jolm,—men already 
standing by their personal faith in a closer relation to God than 
others. And even tliese men, in receiving revelaticms, experi¬ 
ence an eniancipation from creaturcly liinitation.s corn'spoud- 
ing to the voluntary condc.scen.sion and self-1 imilation on tin' 
part of God, They are raised above their oidinary consr-ious- 
ness in a greater or a less d»igrcc; they are “ in the S])irit,'’ 
or a visionary trance, at tlie time when spiritual rev'elations aiv. 
afforded them. This at h^ast would seem to he more esyiecially 
the case with the prophets and a])oslle.s; wldlst in that (d' 
Moses, God’s condescending limitation of Himself is made 
more prominent. The transfiguration of onr Lord was a b ir 
porary emancipation of the same nature; and in the woild (o 
come we*niay anticipate that such liberation from the present 
limits of iiuman intelligence will be fully vouchsafed to all 
saints: on it, indeed, depends the possibility of our knowing 
God hereafter, “even as also we ourselves are l:nown” ft Ci/r. 


xiii. JL2). 

Finally, yet anotlio' agency of mediation hefw^'-n God and 
man is found in the angels, who appear -as heaven - sent 
messengers (and especially in manifc'bdion^; of the tlivine 


glory), not only to Abralium and Moic.s (Acts vii. ob, 
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5"), to and Zeclmriah under the Old Testament, but 

also ill aitcndaiice on our blessed Lord (John i. 51), and in the 
Now Testament generally. These glorious heings are repre^ 
sented as, on the one hand, allied hy their creaturely nature 
to man, and, on tin* other, by their higher, spiritual, and sinless 
condition, as standing in closer allinity to (iod, and therefore 
as more capable than we of receiving direct coniiuunication 
IVoni Ifim, and of being llis ambassadors and representatives 
in the world. On this dillicnlt question of angelic agency 
t lierc remains, no doubt, as on tliat of miracles generally, many 
a knotty problem to he solvtai; but so much we fearlessly 
assert ourselves to have established, that there is no suliicient 
a 'ffi’iori ground in retison for preci})itate rejection of the possi¬ 
bility, ay, and the necessity t<»o, of a supernatural levelution 
of God to mull. 

For surely the eousidoratious wliich we have now been 
urging get rid at mice of some of the most common oiycctions 
to Ikv p(mihility of rvcclaiiim. The objection, for instance, SO 
often made, that tlie Absolute and Jnfuiite cannot communicate 
itself to the linite, just because the latter is iiicapalde of com¬ 
prehending it, is jierfectly conect. But wliere is it taught iu 
Scri}>t.ure that CJod, in any of His revelations, has made a 
conqdete couimnuieation of Himself to us ? The above-named 
serijitural distinetion between the self-revmUng side of the 
divine nature and the hidden and incomprehensible one is in 
this objection entirely overlooked. God still remains the 
Mipiamiuidano imd the infinite, even while conminnicating 
Himself in revelation to man. We do not comprehend Him 
fully, but only perceive “ that which may be known of God,'* 
that which for salvation it is needful to knov. The best know¬ 
ledge is but imperfect here (1 Cor. x: i. ‘J); the perfect is 
resen'cd for the world to come. 

This scriptural distinction is also overlooked by Strau.S 3 
(CJu'idl Ghmbensl) wlien rnging the immutability of tlie divine 
nature as rciKh'ring any special revelation impos.sible; because 
the assumption of such "an isolated act of God in time*con- 
ti-adicts the idea of His unchangeableness: ” an objection this 
somewhat unbecoming in a reiuesentative of Pantheism; for 
where is God represented as more subject to change than in 
the process of " becoming ” to wliich the Pantheist would con- 
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demn Himt Xu like manner argues the otlicrwise very meri¬ 
torious philoTloger Jacob Grimm; that tbo luct of God’s oiico 
having spoken to a man would imply that He has subjected 
Himself to an historical process whicli the Uncreated and 
Immutable cannot do. Our answer is, that it is only in His 
aspect that God ai)pcars uud(‘r the conditions of 
time and historical development; in Uis inuer nature He still 
remains the suprainiindano and immutable. One. llevelation 
is a development, but not one to which the J)iviue Kutui*e is 
itself subjected. In whatever measure t!od c(imK‘scend.s to 
work upon and rule tlie world, He 8(‘ts in motion there a 
course of gradual historical processes, ]n'e-an’aiij.‘cd in hurinony 
with the needs and conduct of man; but Ilia own ctenial 
nature is never drawn into the ebb and flow of thc.so develop¬ 
ments. The Absolute and Ktermil One cannot hamr- any* 
tiling other than ]lim.seir, but can only he and continue IVoin 
everlasting to everlasting what lie is. Ami so Scripture 
speaks of “ bc.C'ouiing ” or “ haj»pening, ” or of any distinctions 
of time, in reference only to creatures; of God it simply .say.s 
that'* Ho is what He i.s” “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever” (Kx. iiL 14; Ps. cii. 28; Jleb. xiiL S). We mu}, 
indeed, turn the puint of their own argument ngaiu.st (Jiir 
opponents and say: I he divine immutability is realized and 

secured bv divine acts of revelation. If God is to remain in 

1/ 

Himself immutable, and, despite tlie abuse of liuman freedom 
of will, is to accomplish His own eternal counsels cf/ncerniug 
the world and man. He must conduct by special act of revela¬ 
tion the universe of His creatmes towaids its eternally j»re- 
determined end and aim. God’s immutability in c.'^sence ami 
in purpose on the one Laud, and special revelations of His 
purposes to man on the other, are necessary correlatives. Ho 
only wh6 Fuljstitutes for the scriptural idea of a living personal 
God an abstract impersonal Order of the universe, is ]>r(;- 
cluded from recognising the possibility of such special acts of 
divine self-manifestation, and lo.scs at tlie .sanjc time tbe Vi.uy 
idea*of a moral order in the world around him. 

Grimm’s strange objection, that the notion of God 'jicjikiiig 
to man at all implies His possession of “ a body and teeth,” 
loses all force and application -cJicn wo hear iu juiud tlie 
Scripture doctrine that His chief jcveJation is made in Clin.-.t 

li 
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the Incarnate Logos, and many others through angelic spirits, 
vith their ethcrial corijoreity. And in any other cases of 
apparent anthropomorphism wo may surely apply the Scrip¬ 
ture argument, " lie that made the eye, shall He not see ?" 
He that made the mouth, sliall He not speak? i.e. shall He 
liiil in methods for making known to us His will ? 

A like fear of seeming to degrade and materialize the idea 
of God, by admitting the possibility of special acts of self- 
iiiaiiifestation, determines many minds in the present day to 
deny all revelation except by inward mental ju’ocosses, and to 
relegate all external manifestations of the divine into the 
realm of fable. This sounds grand, and Hatters the conceit of 
modern enlightenment. So, fur instance, writes the rational- 
i.-^tic Sclienkol: “When, in accordance with traditional theology, 
God is suppo.scd to have revealed Himself tlirough external 
natural phciionnuia, angelic agoneie.s, and the like, men forgot 
that God is a Spirit, and that ovt;ry ct)nception wliich degrades 
His self-manifustations, by mixing them up with the alterna¬ 
tions of material jdienomena, is radically iintheological, and 
(lesiruetive of the true, idea of God.” But we have just seen 
that this is bv no means the ea.so: not the inner nature and 
essence, but only llie self-rtivealing aspect of Deity, enters into 
liny connection with material phenomena. And why should 
it not bo able to do this ? God is indeed a Spirit; but is the 
worlil then mere lifeless matter wliich the Spirit can never 
emidoy as it.s organ ? Is it not rather upheld and pervaded 
in all its parts by divine xiowers, ideas, and xuiiposcs, by 
iiK'ans of which it becomes a cosmos, an harmoniously articu¬ 
lated organi.^in, wherein, as in a mirror, we discern the worirings 
of the Divine Spirit ? And if the world already in itself 
a revelation of God, why should not Jh have been able to 
make it yet more so by means of special acts and manifesta¬ 
tions ? The con5Cf|uenccs, moreover, in reference to the 
jierson of Christ, which are involved in the doctrine of a 
merely spiritual revelation, are not a little serious. Either 
the incarnation of the .Divine Logos is impossible, or ■»with 
that conceded, the self-manifestation of God in a material 
form is conceded also. But once degrade our Lord to a mere 
man, with whatever pretended illumination of the Spirit you 
thereby deny all internal distinctions in the Divine Nature, and 
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as well at the same time deny tli© possibility of any kiiut 
of revelation. The bridge conuecting God and His creatures 
is finally broken dowji. 

Another argument against tlio possibility of revelation is 
eometimes drawn from the divine attributes of goodness and 
righteousness. How, it i.s argued, can iho infinitely good and 
righteous One have attached salvation to the reception of 
revealed verities, of which the mnjorily of mankind ore igno¬ 
rant without any fault of their oun, and others are cogiiistant 
without deservings ? This argument, strongly urged in forinov 
times by J. J. Ilousseau, in his Pro/cmoii dc foi da vicaire 
Pivoyard, is warmly echoed by many in the prchoiit (ljiy,;and 
derives some countenance from tlto har,shn(-‘s.s and oneaided- 
ness of many Christian theologinus. Hut Scri]tlurc nowlmio 
teaches, that nil who die without knowledge of tlie revelation 
of God in Christ are irretrievably and eLernally lost. It is 
one tiling innocently not to huno; it is quite another wilfully 
to reject. Tin* express doctrine of Sciiiituro is tliat men will 
bo judged hereafter “ according to their works," and that the 
inetisure of such judgment will be the degree of revelation, 
snpernatnral or natural, vouchsafed them in the jiresont lib- , 
mid that hence from one man more, from another less, will he, 
required, and that even among the lost it will go harder witli 
some and be more tolerahlc for othcj-s (Matt. xi. 20-2*1, 
xii. 38-42 ; Luke xii. 47, 48 ; Itom, ii. 5, 12, v. 13). K<ir 
firo the Scrijitures altogether without traces of the llioughl 
that the gospel was profTeretl, even after death, to those who 
had died in ignorance of the way of salvation (1 Pet. iii. 
18-20, iv. 6). But to dcmaiul now, at once, an ex'planation 
why the divine counsels determiue that some nations sliouM 
receive the gospel earlier and others later, is a great act of 
presumption. It will not be till the final develojmient and 
end of the world that it will be possible to survey the whoJe 
course of Cod’s dealings with man, and so deiermine Mln-tln r 
the way in which the knowludge of salvation has hi i n s.jaca l 
among nations, and inoulded their, history, re.'iiilu'd fioiii 
" Bn absolutely wise an i just and holy plan, or not. Fina.lly, 
the divine attribute of goodness con be alleged as an argument 
against the probability of a speci d revelation only by one wlio 
miU ’ not see to bow much uoolcr a degree of moral and 
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spiritual elevation nations have attiuned with a revealed reli-. 
yion than without one, a fa«t the truth of which no reasonahle 
persons ouglit to call in question. 

Blit here another objection meets us from quite a different 
point of view'. G rented the possibility of revelation in the 
abstract, how can we Jcn&w for certain that it has been vmck^ 
safed ? how arc we to learn to distinguish between an objedire 
divine conimimication on the one hand, aiid the merely snthjec- 
ti'oe operation of our own intellect on the other ? This is the 
arguiucnt of Kant and Fichte. They allowed the possibility 
of a supernatural revelation, but denied that any one could 
determine with absolute certainty wiietlicr what seemed to him 
to be such was really divine, or merely the product of his 
ow’n reason and conscience, Lessing (compare the Dialogne 
between Lessing and Jacobi about Spinoza” in the Letters 
to Mendelssohn, and The Christian Ify of Rcasori) gave this ob¬ 
jection a somewhat dillbrent turn, thus; Kevealed truths must, 
he ai'gued, translate themselves in due course into truths of pure 
I'cason. By a law of devcloiiiiient proper to the human mind, 
tlie first form assumed by all religious convictions is that of 
an extraordinary divine revelation ; it is only by degrees that 
man attains the consciousness that what has seemed to him a 
gift from without w'as really the product of his own mental 
powers. According to this, belief in any siipematural revela¬ 
tion is but a piece of self-deception on ^the part of the 
uudeveloped human conscionsiicss, which, on reaching maturity, 
recognises the sources of such supposed revelation as derived 
from within and not from w’ithout itself. 

What is our answer to all this 1 In the first place, it may 
readily be observed that this objection proceeds from those 
whose views are nan-ow ed by tbe as'^umptions of mere intel- 
lectualisni, w ho decline to accept any religious truth, except by 
such a process of rational induction as W'e have already proved 
to be quite inadequate. Hence tlieir efforts to make out that 
revelation must be strictly spiritual, the product of the internal 
ivorkings of a man’s oprn spirit. And tliis is the first unten¬ 
able assumption. For Scripture plainly testifies that revela¬ 
tions were oftentimes vouchsafed of old extenially, ia. by 
appeals to the senses of sight and hearing, as in divine and 
angelic appearances. In such cases the revelation waQs net 
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in the first place e new idea which presented itself to the 
consciousness, but a real external event. Are, then^ all such 
narratives to be accounted a prion as in}-th8 and fables 1 If 
not, these external miraculous events weie in themselves the 
most certain proof that, in each case of their occurrence, a 
supernatural communication from above had been vouchsafed. 
The miraculous element was in each revelation the most dimet 
token of its divine character. The first recipients of such 
Hianifestations, under the forcible inipvcssioii made by the 
accompanying phenomena, which in sundry eases smote them 
in terror to the earth, could not remtiin in doubt that it was 
ah outward objective power that thus encountered them, and 
that the awful words so suddenly sounding in their ears could 
not be mere ideal products of their own minds; they must 
therefore have been well able to distinguish between tbeir 
human consciousness on the one hand, and the divine revela¬ 
tion vouchsafed them on the other. 

But if, diverting our attention from these outward mnni- 
festation.*?, wo direct it exclusively to those internal ones in 
which the element of inspiration prevails, we shall find that 
even with respect to these it cannot in every case be said 
that what was revealed were “ mere rational conceptions 
concerning divine thingsan assumption which forms a 
second untenable hypothesis. How frequently, for instance, 
must the prophets have announced revelations, the depth of 
which they could not fathom, and delivered predictions whose 
range of application was still for them a veiled secret! Their 
own oracles were oftentimes as much objects of faith to them¬ 
selves as to others. How often did they hear things which 
seemed to run counter to their own natural reason, and about 
which they ventured to interpose the liveliest expressions of 
doubt add remonstrance {e.g. Gen. xvii, 17; Jcr. i. 6 ; Luke i. 
18, 34; Acts x. 14) !—instances in which we clearly see that 
the retinal Jcimvledge of the recipients loas hj no means always 
in acc&rd with the revelation vouchsafed; that the latter very 
often surpassed the fi<ririer, and that the recipients were well 
nware of this distinction. But between the conclusions ot 
their own reason and the truths revealed, what they could not 
even ** rationally appropriate ” could hardly have been a 
:|}rodact of their own rational faculties. Oidy observe, for 
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instance, lio\T “ the prophets inquired and acarched diligently ” 
(with their own natural faculties of reason) " what, or what 
inanner of time the Sjririt of Christ w'hich was in them did . 
signify” (1 Pet. i, 10, 11); and how clearly St. Paul had 
learned to distinguish between his own human knowledge ond 
divine revelation when he wrote (1 Cor. vii. 12), " But to the 
rest .speak I, not the Lord;" and afterwaid.s (\i. 23), “I have 
leceived of the Lord" Just as in the case of external mani- 
fi;statif)ns, so also in the interior modes of revelation, we 
everywhere see it laid down in Scrijiture that the seers, in 
some way or other W'hich doubtless imj^arted certainty to their 
own minds, w’cro conscious of the fact tliat what was inwardly 
perceived or heard by them avu'^ not a ligmeut of their ow n 
Lincy, but a real revelation from (hid. 

Furthermore, jr/ 7 v»p/or//, wliicli. bt»th in its wider and its 
narrower sense, is revelation in the form of as contrasted 
with 7 iiirade, which i.s revelation in the form of divine action, 
is a second ju-oof of the divine reality of revelation. hinny 
]irophecies, for insttmee, of the Old Testament give practical 
jTOof, by their punctual fullilmcnt centuries afterwards, that 
they were indeed revelations voncli'^afed by God, far transcend¬ 
ing the nower.s of any human calculation. TJiis is more 
Cv^pecially the case with sonui of the jMe.ssianic proxdiecies, 
which even the presuni])tunus criticism of llie present day 
finds a dilHctilty in referring simply to historical events of the 
pro})hets' own time. So much at least may be said here, 
without at present going into further details; to which must 
be added, ns a third argument, the testimony of the recijdents 
of inspiration themselves to the reality of the communications 
vouchsafed them. Doubtless—and thi''' is j-vart of our reply 
to Lessing—that which in the first 'u.:>Lance is a divine gift, 
received by faith, becomes by degrees the subject of* rational 
ax'P 1*^161181 on (“ Credo vt mi- Uigam — I believe, and so come 
to understand ”). Be * elation has a constant tendency to 
become nature, that is, to tmusmute itself, as it were, into 
our human flesh and blood, and become part of our oi’dinary 
luimaii intelligence. But even in this intellectual apprehen*. 
sion, of revealed truth,—an apprehension, how'ever, which is 
by no means merely intellectual, but far more practical ami 
xiioral,—^reason is so far from ignoring the sux)ernatural ori;g^ 
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i)f revelation, or from confounding it wilh any sulyective 
products of its own, that, on tlie contrary, the longer it is 
exercised in this field, tho move clearly does reason recognise 
the divine and transcendent charaLtor of revealed truth, ns 
something snpernaturally con\inunicated to our human intel¬ 
ligence, and not sell-produced; as soiueLlung to ht gradually 
appropriated, and not as an original possc'ision. Belief, there¬ 
fore, in the divine character of revelation is not a standpoint 
which reason has gradually to overcome, but cue which, on 
the contrary, every increase of si)iritual and moral insight has 
a constant tendency to illumine and corroborate. 

These remarks apply equally to the intellcclual apprehen¬ 
sion of the original recipients of extraordinary revelations, and 
to our present knowledge of revealed truth as derived from 
Holy Scripture. "With the preliminary question, whether tho 
Bible really contains the records of a divine revelation, or is a 
mere product of hiunan intelligence, wo are not ut present 
concerned. The only question we Iiave to deal with liere i.s, 
wliether what we call the witness of the Spirit in our hearts— 
ix. an inward consciousness of giace, of peace, and divine 
comnmnion—may not after all be merely subjective, and have 
no producing cause beyond the operations of our own minds ? 

Whence caust thou know ”—is the question now put to the 
Christian man —“ that thine inward ex])erionces and enlighten¬ 
ment are, in fact, the operations of the Divine Spirit, and so far 
supernatural revelations, and not merely derived from thine 
own mind ? Is not thy whole faith, after all, nothing but 
self-deception ?” 

In answer to all this we rcply^ that Christian ilovelalion is 
ultimately based on external lOMllcrs of fact and an objective 
history, and not on mere doctrinal truths. Christ IliiJiself, as 
a liistoricnl personality, is the great fact and substance of His 
own revelation. But Fads, with which I become acquainted 
by testimony from without, as by hearing and reading, are quite 
different sources of hnovdedge from the workings of wy ovni 
mind; and I can- re.idily distinguish between the iniprcssion 
'inode by the former on my heart, and the effect of .‘ 3 clf-insj>iiv.d 
idea& My own reflection is suflicient to teach me that I 
need and long for something wlmdi shall make me inwardly 
free and happy. But the sense oi this longing, and a conscious* 
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nm of its satifaction, are two very different tilings; in the one 
case, 1 have an idea; in the other, a fact of es^ericnce. If, now, 
1 feel my longings satisfied by the facts of the Christian 
lleligion, whereas hitherto my heart has been kept in restless 
suspense, in spite of, nay, by reason of, all my meditation on 
the inherent ideas of the Good and the True, and if I suddenly 
receive from certain spiritual exiieriences a pledge of freedom 
and inward peace which no rational investigation could give 
me, then surely I must conclude that this new condition 
has been brought about by a I’ower from above, and is no 
mere creation of my own fancy. I have, consequently, a 
right to make a distinction between an objective divine 
revelation and the subjective action of iny own mind. 

If any one has once become conscious of revelation as a 
divine matter of fact in his own heart, lie can but smile at 
tlie efforts of reason to deprive him of that fact. Any 
naturalist who, w'ith Inirnlreds of others, had long observed 
some phenomenon, would certainly laugh at the notion of any 
one proving to him dialectically that he had really seen 
nothing. We Christians claim to avail ourselves of the same 
right; for quite as groundless are the objections raised against 
the facts of our religious consciousness. 

Nor shall we be disturbed in our position by the well- 
known objection raised by Lessing, primarily against the de¬ 
monstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. il 4), but 
in fact against the possibility of proof in the case of any 
special revelation whatsoever, arguing that " if no historical 
truth can be (absolutely) demonstrated, notliing can be demon¬ 
strated by means of historical truth,” and as a corollaiy, that 
“incidental historical truths can neve 2 serve as a pi oof of 
necessary truths of reason.” We do aot desire to hold any 
long argument as to the doubtful sense and ambiguous word¬ 
ing of this often cited dkii' *■? ,* nor will we inquire what may 
be the nature of these necessary truths of abstract reason, 
limitations of reason in the concrete. We would only point 
out that at the present day far more importance is attached to 
historical proof than was the case in Lessing’s age of abstract 
philosophy. Everything must now be first demonstrated as 
historical reality, before it can put in a claim to be accepted 
* Befer to the copious refutation of this in Erauss, xtt aupr. pp. 95-^100. 
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RS necessary ^tarutli. This is an axiom of all motlern sdenco, 
natural science especially ostahlishing all its general prin* 
ciples by means of particular empirical facts. Why should 
not the same be pennitted in the sphere of roHgiori ? Care¬ 
fully examined, Lessing’s utterance comes simply to this, that 
the Incidental cannot be alleged in proof of the Eternal. We 
submit that this argument, however incontoslalile, does not in 
the least affect the point here at issue, viz. the proof from 
histor}’' and inward e.xperiences. I'or tvliere will you find a 
Christian who considers God’s revelations in history and tho 
facts of liis own spiiitual experience as merely incidental, and 
not rather as the cairying out of etfM’nal purpo.seH ? “An? 
not all His works known to God from the bt'.ginning of the 
world?" If, however, as is usually the case, the Bonse 
attributed to Lessing’s words is, that no particular historical 
events can, in prefc'renco to any others, be regarded as the 
revelation of eternal truths; that God equally rovoal.s Hiins(*lf 
in all that happens according to <iternal and iimnutuhle laws, 
wliich render any special interference a thing unimaginable, 
and that, consequently, single events are only of incidental im¬ 
portance,—we J-eply that this is simply the rationalistic view, 
the unteuablcnoss of which we sliall }U'esently exliibit in detail. 

As in the experience of individunls, so in the entire history 
of the race. Revelation is most clearly l''no)on h/ its frails. 
The final aud sure.st proof of the actuality and divine origin 
of revelation, is its rnanife.station in individuals and nations, 
ns a healing, sin-constraining power, diffusing evorywhore 
light and life. This is in truth the ca.se, and .so evidently do 
the representatives of revealed religion excel all tlmir contem¬ 
poraries in moral and religious force and insight, ars to furnish 
a weighty and indi.sputable argument against the rejecters of 
revelation. Let them explain to us how, vnihout revelation, 
amidst the general obscuration of religious life, nn Ahraham 
could arise and shed abroad his light of faith ; or tlic people of 
Israel, in the midst of heathen degradation, and surrounded 
by lascivious and cttie"’ idolatries, discover and j)re.scrve fucli 
pure ideas of God, and so holy a moral law. Let thc.m show 
further, how, in a period of universal corruption aToong both 
Jews and Gentiles, and w’ithout any supernatural interpo.«ii- 
tion, Christ could arise as the Ligiit of the world and give its 
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whole rTovclopimeDt a new direction, even down to the present; 
day, in the path of light and life! All, even the most pains¬ 
taking recent attempts to prove a natuml and human origin 
of these phenomena, have* as we shall see farther on, tamed 
out comjdeLely inade<piate. Tlie woudrous xmiqueness of the 
facts tliemselves, and the blessings w'jiich have issued from 
them, will ever constitute an iri’efragable proof of the divine 
origin of revelation. 

Hearing this in mind, wliat sludl we say to the hold asser¬ 
tion of Kant and his successors, that any levealed divine 
h'gislation, in adtlition to tiie law already recognised by reason 
and conscience, would!le not merely unnecessary and, psycho¬ 
logically speaking, unveritiuhle, hut even positively injartoxis ; 
that free men, wl)ose whole life should be guided by reason 
and conscience, would be reduf'd to moral slavery if “ bur- 
dejied” with a new Jaw in addition to that already received? 
"I'liat this assertion contains nearly as many errors as words, is 
evident, we trust, from wliat lias been already said as to the 
insiiliiciency of Natural Tlicology and tlio true character and 
need of Kevelatiori. Only those w'lio do not acknowledge the 
power of sill can thus speak Hut how giievously, likewise, 
is tlie inner nature of Hevelation here misunderstood ? Why, 
it belongs to the very n.'iLuie of lievehitioii not to appear as a 
eompiilsui-)/ hiw, but ever to appeal to human freedom ! And 
is not its eifect, wiien inwardly experienced, a lihLratian frmn> 
lovdagr, rnihr Hum the imimllion of a fresh yoke ? llevela- 
tion aids, purifies, and supplements Natural Theology, docs not, 
as an alien element, hinder and oppose it, but rather links 
itself on to the whole circle of our other ideas. As It is, the 
Monil J^aw taken alone is found insufii' ient by Kant himselfi 
wdio is fain to call in the aid of co’ ,options concerning God 
ami His government of the world in order to its maintenance. 
How can he regard the inilueuce of the divine Will on man as 
a burdening of the C''.iscience, wliilst elsewhere he makes it 
appear as a help ? He confounds—a mistake that cannot bo 
too strongly deprecated—certain ecclesiastical forms of Qhris- 
tianity with its living spirit and essence. The former may 
frequently be a burden, but not so the Spirit of the Lor^’ 
which is indeed a Spirit of liberty (2 Cor. iii 17). He , 
forgeU' that this Lord oommuuicates and reveals Himself, not 
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mechamcal3y,^or as a Lawgi^ti? of tlio letter, tiufc tliroujih the 
Spirik, which operates in our souls, liberating, punfving, on- 
lightening, and stimulating all that is good in ns, esjx'cially 
in the faculties of reason and coubuoiuo, but buidenaig and 
restricting only what is evil. 

And thus, al^), is refuted the objcilii.n nmdo by Strauss, 
that Kevehition, as '* a diiccl action of (hnl upon the human 
spirit, would leave the latter in a position oi absolute passivity, 
Clod being, by Ills own nature, ab^duttly lutive.; but the 
essence of the liuii.an sjurit coii‘'i‘'Ung iii .ulivity, it is not 
capable of becoming absolutely pavssi\e, and that, consequently, 
the very idea of icvelation is Jinpossihle/’ Thu comdnsioji, 
too, is based on cntiiely faKo pieinises. In the In^t place, 
the above-named dclinifioii by no nuMiis evli'iii'-tu* 1} dt'Milics 
the essence of revehition. And wliere do \se tind tsiiedit in 
the ScripUues that llieio la any smli diioct udlui'iieo of 
the divine activity on the recipient of revel.dioii as vouhl 
thus put a stop to his own, and nicige it m absoliUo 
passivity i Aeemding to Scripture (as we linve Rf'cn), (lod js 
not wont to voik diiectly on man, hut tlirough some kmd ol 
inedium. The reeijnents of revelation are of course rn/p/tu, 
but not absolutol}’ 7 W(.sst?v, On tlie coutiary, the very recep¬ 
tion of divine communications, recpiiniig a ceilain amount 
of activity, stimulates all their mental and moral eiieinies to 
the highest dogieo. God, in drawing ni^^h to any indivnlual 
man, has no desire to ciusli, but rather to awaken and carry 
onward him, and thiuiigh him, others K\en dnine roin- 
missions are not to he accepted and execAited in a hjiiiit of 
absolute passivity; and in the jecijnenls of icvid.ition (cf 
Jer. i. 6 and Jonah i. 2, 3) their human fieedom Kuuanis 
unfettered. How many opponents of revelation aie 
fighting against an idea which is not that ot the Sciiptm. s 
themselves! 

The groundlessness of the various objections to Ih‘iol itifrii 
having been thus sLovmi, it remains lor Uo now to tilre in 
review— 
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III.—THE DELATION BETWEEN EEVEALED RELIGION AJ^ 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Does the knowledge of God derived from Devclalion stand 
in any way in contradiction to Katnral Tlieology, so that one 
excludes the other ? And if we allow that they agree, and 
indeed postulate each other, for which of these two factors 
must we claim precedence ? 

Iteason and revelation have of late verj' often hern placed 
in opposition to each other, because the existence of a corre¬ 
sponding faith and hnoicledge^ is taken for 

granted. The assumption of this antitluvsis is now so general, 
that there are not a few even among Christians who accept it. 
" With the head a heathen, at heart a Christian,” as Jacobi has 
put it—this is the conclusion at wdiich they "would wish to 
stop, allotting to faith the feelings, to knowledge the under¬ 
standing and reason, as their exclusive domain. It is high 
time that this fundamental error, the consequences of which 
are for tlie most part good-naturedly overlooked, should at last 
be recognised as siu'h. In the first place, it is certainly 
psychologically impossible to sever feeling and understanding 
as opposed to one another. No one faculty of the soul can 
be brought into action separately without the otliers being at 
the same time exercised. In every act of the understanding, 
feeling and will are more or less involved; and feeling itself 
when perfected is one "with understanding. We may well 
diutinguish between the different functions of the soul, but 
we must not sever them from each other. 

The same relation exists between faith nird knowledge. The 
severance of the two, as mutually excluding opposites, indi¬ 
cates a superficial tone of thot.ght For all hmvledge is, in 
tJt4> last instance, conditioned hy faith ; and faith (i.e. an act of 
belief) is the yrelimdnary and the medium of every act of intelli¬ 
gence. Am you s\irprised at this proposition ? The usual 
rationalistic a.xiom is certainly the reverse of it,—namely, tliat 
everything must first be proved and known before it can be 
believed. The superficiality of this axiom may, however, be 

* On the following, cf. the excellent elucifktion of the question in Fahri*« 
Bri^e gegen den MateriaUsmua, 2d ed. pp. 164-190. 
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readily perceived. Is not every act of knowledge based tipon 
an aet of faitli,—^namely, the belief that vre are, and that w^e 
i/wik ? This fact is always presupposed But on what does 
its certainty depend ? On our thinking ? Can this possibly 
prove its own actuality ? Would not this be to move in a 
circle, and presuppose that which is to be proved? The 
certainty of our thinking depends simply on an act of belief. 
Just as the eye never sees itself, hut only the outw.aid form 
of itself, so also the self-knowing of the mind is not a self- 
beholding, but “ an ideal cognizance, a radical though mediated 
kndwledge, i.e. scire ercderulo" (Delitzsch), a knowledge mediated 
by faith. It is by the direct testimony of our own minds that 
we are convinced of the fact that \v& exist, think, wake, and 
dream ; and this fact neither needs nor is capable of proof; wo 
merely Idieve it. 

Or what is the case with learning? In every act of 
learning, must not a believing be presupposed, some belief in 
the authority of the tcjacher, and in the truth of that which 
is taught ? He who does not stait W'ith this belief will never 
learn anything. And does not all philosophizing depend on 
liiith ? If a pliilosoplier does not Iclicve in the wusdoin with 
which the w'orld is filled, he cannot be a lover of wisdom. 
When a philo.so}jher presumes to look down on faith, it is a 
proof that he does not know on what ground he himself is 
standing. And in every single act of cognition, does not 
belief form a connecting link necessary to its completion ? In 
every cognition of a sensible object, the first deci.sive step is 
the sensuous perception; the second, often so raomefitary as to 
be scarcely perceptible, is the inward aliirmation of this per¬ 
ception, the heliff in, and acknowledgment of, the testimony 
of the senses; then, and not till then, follows the logical con¬ 
clusion. *lt is just so with intellectual cognitions directed to 
the Biipersensuous. In this, also, the first point is an inwajd 
‘ intellectual perception, the second an assent to or aflirnialion 
of it; whereupon follows the cognition properly so-called. 

From this you see that faith is really a preliminaiy and a 
medium of all cognizance, and that all knowing is conditioned 
by dn act of believing. lie who Idicves nothbif), Jenotes nothwg. 

' " As its ultimate basis, even the inost radical unbelief lias ono 
, i^d the same principle of knowledge with Chiistianity and 
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cvc?ry otiior positive roligion,—the principle of holief in given; 
matters ol' fact, on the ground of the original and direct testi¬ 
mony of the human mind ” (Fabri). He who believes this— 
and every one must do so—will find it a contradiction to 
reject the testimony of Christian and religious consciousness 
to the existence and the inward experience of some super- 
sensnons world, Tiie existence of this, os of the material 
W(»rld, can never be proved by mere reasoning; to tbis must 
be added an experience based on belief. If such testimony is 
allowed to be valid as regards the material world, why not as 
jcgards the snpersonsuous ? 

Our former remarks as to the certainty of an inwardly 
experienced i'act of revelotion are thus alresh corroborated. 
He w’ho Gxperimiccs in his own mind God’s testimony of 
Himself as the living, holj^, and gracious One, may take his 
stand upon this as a miitt(!r of fact, with as good a right as 
the naturalist on his exjx'riiiiental ol>servations. For both 
attain their experianental knowledge on the same principle of 
belief. 

A like view of the relati(m between faith and knowledge 
is found in Holy Scripture, which recognises no true knowledge 
except such as is grounded on belief. True faitb, according 
to Scripture, conducts tlic human soul not only to peace and 
joy, but also to light and truth. It is the apprehension of 
<livino truth which dejumds on one suffering liiinself to be 
apprehended ; it is the saying "Yea and Amen” thereto, and 
is accomplished and perfected in the most intimate siuTcnder of 
the heart, resulting, as docs all perception and experience, in real 
knowledge. I’etcr says (John vi. 69), IFr kave hdiefih‘f^ and 
arc sure:" faith leads on to knondedge, of *.thich it is itself tlie 
first beginning. As an undoubting a’ a assured conviction of 
the unseen (Heb. xi. 1), it is the organ for the immaterial 
world, and for our knowb.dg^ of it. It is not therefore Jctww- 
ledge but VMbrUf whirk is apposed to faith ; that is, the resolve 
neither to accept nor to be convinced of the reality of the 
supersensuous and its inlluonce on the world. For this postil-, 
late, the reality of the Invisible is the ultimate point'at wMcfi 
faith and unbelief part company, and at which there is no 
alternative except either belief or unbelief. In religione 
tilings, therefore, tlie antithesis is not that of faith and kmw* 
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kdge, hut that of faith and unhHef or of religious knowlwige 
and religious ignorance; or again, yet more often of religious 
b^ief and knowledge on the one hand, ami irreligious belief 
and knowledge on the other. 

From all this, we may now galluT the. n'ght view of the 
relation between Eevealed Religion and Kutural Theology. 
Revelation and reason, no 'tnore than faith and knoiiiedfje^ ean 
in principle contradict one another. Reason cannot object if 
we derive our knowledge of God in a supernatural way, since, 
as we have seen, faith is the principle of knowhidge in both 
cases. As lar, however, as regards tlie substance of the 
knowledge thus arrived at, wlietlier by means of Xatunil or 
Revealed Theology, wc find a.s the result that the. one ])ostn- 
lates the other, and for this reason the two thcnlogie-s cannot 
be considered as opposed. Reason, especially when under 
the influence of sin, shows, by the iui}>erfcction of its ideal 
products as exhibited in history, how much it stands in need 
of the guidance, regulation, and assi-stance of Divine Revelation. 
Reason and faith are, in the divine order of things, destined 
as it w'cre to a spiritual wedlock, in wliich faith shall be the 
masculine and productive, reason the fcininirie and rcce])tive 
power. Faith, from the invisible world in which it lives, 
must bring the truths unattainable by reason and inipait 
them to her; ■while reason, thus fructified and invigorated, i.s 
enabled to search into the ultimate grounds and inner cssenci.* 
of the objects of religious knowledge, to connect, systematize, 
and duly arrange them. But if, without the aid of her lord 
and master, she endeavour to obtain for herself the materials 
of religious thought, we must, in, view of all the indopendc.iit 
efforts of merely rational theology in ancient and luodcrn 
times, agree with the utter:ince of Matthias Claudius, that In; 
“found it; much more diflicult to vindicate the wisdom of 
reason against faith, than that of faith against reason,” or- wiih 
the Scotch sceptic, when he says, that “ the ultimate fruit of 
all philosophy is the observation of human ignor.Mice and 
weakness" (Hume). In fine, might we not almost <*xpro;s 
ithe result of our invesiigation in the words of Jlamaiuj,—that 
'tdsirk philosopher of the North,” Kant’s contoaiporary and 
fellbvir-townsman ,—'' As the law was given to the iTvw.s, not 
..to make them righteous, hut to convict them of unriglitcous- 
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ness, so in iLr same way reason was given to our race^ not to 
make us wise, but to convict us of our own ignorance j so 
that errors miglit thereby be multiplied as sin was strengthenedl 
by Uie law ” ? ‘ 

]>iit, on tlie other hand, Kevelation no less requires the 
(;()-;jpeiation of reason and conscience, with wliich, by its own 
inherent etldcal laws and purposes, it is necessarily connected. 
JCvery particular revelation is hascid upon and fits into tlie 
universal and natural, the religious and moral elements of 
which it receives and ailapts in order to give them further 
ilevelopmeiit, and impart to them a higher substance. If, 
lor instance, Conscience is able of itself in stiine measure 
to recognise the justice of G(nl, licvelation leads it to a 
comprehension of Ills absolute holiness. If in nature atul 
in liistory vve find some traces oi‘ a ruling providence, tlie 
observation is ainplilied by Itcvclation into the assurance 
that such a pi-ovideiice extends to all, even the most trivial- 
seeming circumstances of each individual life. When a 
consideration (‘f tlie world and of ourselves has brought 
home to us the necessity of some divine assistance against 
the uiiiver.sal corrujition of death, Kevelatioii steps in and 
tells us of redemption acconnilished, and of the way to 
fulvtttioii, r>y no means does it set aside ICatuml Theology as 
usclcs.s, nor docs it desire—no matter how often the reproach 
may be made— cither to restrict or to suppress the operations 
oj' jcason and conscience^ hut only, on the contrary, to elevate, 
ivlargc, and render them more acute. Tievelation, it is true, 
w ould have reason " made captive to the obedience of Christ 
not, liowever, in order to render it blind, but to etuiole it 
to see more clearly, and to make it really serviceable and 
efficacious by liberating it from the bondage of error (John 
viii. d 2). Tliis submission only takes place to be followed 
by an exaltation; it is nothing >ut the transition to a 
knowledge all the higher and purer, and a use of reason 
till the more powerful. The act of submission brings with 
it the reception of light, and the communication of a fuller 
moral and religious knowledge, thus producing sound and 

* Collected Worka. i. p. 405 If. On tlie details of this, cf. the talei(ted and 
Instructive lecture ot Gmu, “ tVftcr den Gluuben alt dit hikhsle 
[tJcuHiis df:8 Gtanbens, 1S66, p. 110 If.). 
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enligh^ned views on all fundamental points» suelj as the doc¬ 
trine of .God, the world, the destination of man, sin and its 
cure j—^views which must lead to a sound practical judgment, 
and a conformable course of life. So far, therefore, from fSih 
’being unreawn, it is in truth the highest form of reamn, and the 
only way to progressive perfection of the intellect Innumer¬ 
able instances might be adduced to prove this powder of faith 
in thoroughly cultivating and infinitely rai-sing our moral 
intuitions. The fact that the opponents of revelation so often 
reproach its defenders with “ obscurantismf only goes to prove 
that they completely misapprehend the nature and the eflfocts 
of faith. 

And, as in the case of individuals, so also in that of tho 
whole race and its Natural Theology, Revelation merely steps 
in to its aid, setting up, as it wcto, landmarks for necessary 
guidance in the region of moral and religioivs thought, and 
supplying a support for human infirmity in a few funda¬ 
mental facts and truths; its purpose being to indicate to men, 
by a few master-strokes, their divine destiny and the way to 
its fulfilment; and that not in order to perplex, but to en¬ 
lighten ; not to bring into bondage, but to lead aright, to save 
from wandering in endless aimless labyrinths, and at the same 
time guide investigation of the traces of Divine Revelation in 
the vrorld, in history, and in Scripture, and, in a word, assist 
the search after their underlying unity. Nor, in good sooth, 
does Reason forfeit aught of her dignity in thankfully accept¬ 
ing such assistance. If this assistance came from an inferior. 
Reason might find some excuse for despising it. Rut surely 
no creature need to be asliamed* of help from its Creator; it 
does but honour itself in accepting it. “ True Christianity," 
says Pascal, “consists in the submission as well as in the use 
of reason. It is Reason’s last step to acknowledge that there 
is an infinity of things which transcend her powers. She 
remains weak till she comes to the acknowledgment of this 
her own insufficiency Doubt and assert we all must at 
times,* but must l^rn at pipper times to submit also. He 
who cannot do this, knows not yet the true strength of 
Ee^a** 

And that brings us to the right point of view from which to 
dedide the last question,—To which of the two must we con- 
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cede the superiority when Reason and Revelation diverge 
from one another ? Although they are not, as we have seen, 
opposed in principle, still in certain cases the teachings of 
Revelation frequently lie so far beyond the scope of Reason os 
to make her slow to accept them. In this case, rationalism 
would make Reason the superior judge, and accept only that 
which can be logically demonstrated. Here we see a growing 
faculty that is ever changing, and constantly requires fresh 
material, without ever coming to maturity, put forward claims 
which would presuppose it complete and perfect. Instead of 
this, we gather from the preceding that the only true view is 
that which subordinates reason to revelation. Not, First under¬ 
stand and then accept, is the maxim to be adopted in seeking 
religious truth, but. First submit and accept the truth, then 
you will be able to obtain a tljonjugh intellectual knowledge 
of it. Finite reason must subuiit itself to infinite; the never 
fully educated human understanding, limited iis it is by time, 
matter, and individuality, must yield to the perfect truth 
which proceeds from God; a judgment which is subject to 
vacillations and disturbances, to one that is ever settled and 
abiding. “ To impro\'e religion by means of reason,” exclaims 
Claudius on one occasion, “ appears to me just as if 1 were to 
try to set the sun by my old wooden clock.” 

Let Reason ever remain mindful of her own limitations. 
I.«t her not summon everything before lier judgment-seat 
alone, especially questions, the final decision of which belongs 
to the moral feelings and the will. Let her especially cease to 
confound that which is above reason with that which is ageemd 
reason: an error fraught with evil consettuences for so many. 
Those parts of revelation which it is beyond the power of 
Reason fully to comprehen<l—such as miraculous facts and 
the mysteries of faith—are presented to her not as ahmrdUies 
to be lavglied ai and rejMed, as is often done by intellectudly 
slothful and superficial Unbelief, hut as deep and earnest pro^ 
hiemSt w’hich it is our solemn duty to investigate, although to 
master them a w'hole life-time, yea, eternities, were requisite. 
Mysteries like these, which in this life we cannot fully com¬ 
prehend, need by no means fill us with mistrust of faith. 
For if all life has its mysteries, hdw much moi'e the high^t 
life! It all turns upon the question whether Reason recognlisea 
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faith as H/e, and, indeed, the highest form of life,” and ha^ 
le^nt to see that everywhere the higher life tmnseends the 
laws of the lower, and, so that no higher form of being can he 
coRipreJmidetl by the lairs uiuch rigulat& those beneath, it (see 
XiSet. V., on Mimcles). Let Keason therefore seek in herself, 
and not in faith or in revelation, as such, the cause of what 
is obscure and inconiijreliensible; and let her conclude, from 
that which she has learnt to see of revelation, as to tlie truth 
and excellence of tluit which still seems dark to her. Let 
her endeavour to^bi'ing light into this obscurity as far as jws- 
sible, not, however, in a merely intellectual way, but first of 
all in that which revelation itself indicates as indispensable, 
the -way of moral action and obedience (John vii. 17). If, 
witliont pursuing this course, she seeks to appropriate suj)er- 
natural truths, slie will never attain her end. Only, let her 
not say that these truths are incredible and irrational, since 
she will not take the one possible way to understand and 
appropriate them. 

If, on the contrary, Ileuson w^oiild only seek in the right 
way to penetrate into the mysteries of revelation, she would, 
with regard to much that might be new to her, and which 
she never could deduce from liei* own premises, be enabled, 
as it were, to follow the divine tliought aiid sympathize with 
the divine intention; to recognise what was at first incompre¬ 
hensible to her more and more iu its wisdom and fitness, and, 
indeed, as the expression of the highest Ileasoii, as the mo.st 
certainly and absolutely True. In this way the objective facts 
of revelation would be ever growing more subjectively certain, 
and the original difference between the two would be tending 
more and more to disappear. 

But what, in all conscience, gives Ileason a right to reject 
histOTically attested matters of fact, merely because .slic is 
unable to derive and prove them directly from lier own con- 
ecipasness, or beesause she cannot forthwith understand them, 
while tliere are millions who testify that, in their cu.-^o, the 
conviction of their tr ith only gradually dawned upon them 
The same ’is the case with Comeience. Let him who wouhl 
make conscience the criterion of revelation show us first of 
ttll-—a much more difficult task than is generally «iippo.sed—- 
vhat there is in the witness of conscience that is so jieculiar, 
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independent, and immutable as to constitute it the measure ot 
the truth of revelation. Let him show us, further, that those 
portions of revelation which conscience would reject arc really 
of immoral tendency,*and run counter to our inherent sense of 
light. If our previous delineation of the character of reve¬ 
lation has shown that this is impossible, and if history irro- 
iiitably proves that conscience in itself has no adequate 
guarantee against constant vacillations and errois, then surely 
it is siifticiently clear that &>nscience must he mhordinate to tJie 
revealed Word as its fixed rule and guiding-star. Do we not 
perceive this in ourselves? Honestly speaking! must we 
not confess tliat our conscience is always clearer, tenderer, 
and more acute when we open it to the influence of revela¬ 
tion; and, on the other hand, that it is always duller, laxer, 
and more obscure when we withdraw it from that influence ? 
Is not this again a proof that conscience must be guided 
and enlightened by re\'clation, and not vice versa ? But 
clearly, wliatever a thing is guided by, to that it must be 
subordinate. 

True enough, it has been maintained, in order'to claim for 
conscience greater fixedness of character, that it is the con¬ 
science of the whole hodg of Christians, and not that of 
individuals, which is to be the rule and measure of revelation. 
But who will show us this collective conscience ? "What 
differences would not present themselves on inquiry between 
the collective consciences of various Christian churches i 
And would not whatever they might hold in common be the 
fruit of the one revelation ? Is tlie Christian conscience to 
sit in judgment on that from which it has virtually sprung 1 
The truth is, tlrat the conscience even of whole nations and 
churches is subject to groat obscurations and disturl^Hces, as 
we have previously hinted. How blinded, for instance, was 
the collective Christian roiiscience of the Southern States of 
Korth America with regard to the question of slavery ? If^ 
revelation did not form the criterion of our belief, we should 
liave no firm ground to stand upon. To make conscience 
the measure of our faith, is simply " to degrade the great¬ 
ness of divine thoughts to the narrowness and smallness of 
human.** 

Bevelation is <for our theolog}^ what the telesco^ is iot 
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our knowledge of the stars, and bears the same relation to 
reason and conscience as the telescope does to the naked eye. 
One in either case requires the other. The telescope enhances, 
sharpens, and extends the powers of the natural eye, but 
demands at the same time its full activity. Any one who 
should study astronomy without the use of the telescope 
would attain seme slight, degree of Icnowledge, but many 
thousand stars and beauties of the hofivona would escape his 
observation. So he W'ho would know* (*od without the aid of 
revelation must suffer from the same poverty and insecurity 
in his religious knowledge. But just us the uncertain testi¬ 
mony of the naked eye is suboi’dinate to the dealer testimony 
of the assisted vision, so should it be with natural knowledge 
in comparison with the witness of revelation. And if, on 
account of the imperf( 3 ction of our thoughts os well as of our 
lielief, the combined testimony of both loavses many lacuna* 
unfilled, yet these lacunee are by no means contradictions. 
And even if Natural and Bevealed Theoh»gy are now found 
in several respects to diverge from one another, yet a day in 
certainly coming when their union will he complete. Ilevelation 
and nature are developing towards one great goal at which 
they will coalesce. The perfecting of the one is that of the 
other. The fixed tendency of revelation to become nature, to 
make itself more and more a citizen on earth, in order to 
make earth the cliosen place of divine revelation, this ten¬ 
dency is one day to be completely realized; the consummated 
kingdom of God will combine both ehnmnts—the highest degree 
of revelation and the highest developme/nt of nature. 

It appears to me that thfe Holy Scriptures thcmR(*lves 
explain very beautifully and profoundly the relation wliicl 
natural .and revealed religion bear to each other, and their 
close affinity in principle and purpose, in the story of the Wis<- 
Mem from tJie East. They came to the Holy Land led hy a 
supernatural revelation granted to them in connection wiili 
astronomy, th^ branch of natural learning which they 
pUT&ued,—a comforti*ig indication that every tamest, honest 
setfreh after UghJb and irwth leads to its disemrrij. The lower 
revdation, when Ttyhily uwd, fri fares for a higher one. Not 
the law of Moses alone, but also the heatlaui philosophy and 
investigation, of nature, was a ]>reparatiou for the clear light 
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of Truth which was to shine forth in Christ It is only when 
superficially tasted—as Bacon well says—that philosophy 
leads U8 away irom God; deeper draughts of a thorough and 
real philosophy bring us hack to Him. And, we add, with a 
more modern natural philosopher (Oerstedt), “ every thorough 
kriowlodge of nature leads to a knowledge of God.” The true 
sjjirit of science, the only aim of whicii is truth, ever points 
juid impels us towards the Centre of all knowledge and all 
truth; the One " in whom are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and of knowledge.” To Hitn, not only tlie Scriptures 
with the ever-waxing light of their revelation, but heathen 
wisdom, too, amid its gropings for trutli in the starry lieavens, 
.still point us; to attain to its salvation all hi.story in its 
ruins, natijre in her pangs, the heart in it.s grief, and the whole 
creation in its groaning and travailing lor Ireedoai (Bom. viii. 
] 9-23) are ever striving. 

The wise men come to Jerusalem ; but thev do not find 
the path to Bethlehem till enlightened by the prophetical woi’d, 
—a hint that the light of Xatural Ilevelation needs to be 
supplemented by that of Scripture. Their heathen knowledge, 
when aided even by the clearest light of Natural Bevelation, 
brings them at he.st only into the immediate wighhourhood of 
mlmiion; fully attain to it they cannot, unless the Divine 
Word be vouch.safed as a key to the undei-standing of the 
Divine Wurks. 

La.stly, tlicy go from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, guided by 
the harmoniously blended light of the prophetic utterance and 
of the Star, which, through its means, has once more appoai-ed 
to them,—a sign that no real contradiction'-! exist between the 
two revelations in the Word and in na?>ae, but that they are 
one both in their divine origin and in the end to wlvich they 
point. We men may, perhap-s, ]»y our own fault, and owing 
to the imperfection of ouv knowledge, lose for a time the trace 
of a connection between the two; but he who deals faithfully 
^v-ith tlie measure of knowledge and revelation entrusted te 
him, and is obedient to the heavenly guidance, will be* led 
step by step to the full knowledge of the truth. Such an one, 
shall be more and more clearly and harmoniously enlightened 
by the different forms of God’s revelation, until at last he sees 
how all theii;. manifold beams converge in, and radiate fsorn^ 
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the one Son, wliich is the Brightness and the Heart of the 
Holy Scriptures, as -well as the Light of riie world and the 
Cemtre of its history,—from Him who, as the everlasting 
Word, unites in Himself at once eternal Eeason and eternal 
Eevclatioo. 
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MODERN NON-BIBUCAL CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

I T has been justly said, that religion is the firet power upon 
earth. Any one who attentively considers the history 
of the world and its culture, in tl*e light, not merely of surface 
events, but of the internal motives u Inch determine its de¬ 
velopment, cannot fail to apprehend this trutli. 

Even Goethe, in his AhltandluTtycn zum 'wcdiostlichen Divan^ 
acknowledges that ‘'the only real and the deepest tlieme of 
the world s and of man’s history, to which all other subjects 
are subordinate, is the conllict between faith and unbelief.*’ 
As long as tlie religious question remains unsolved, there 
will always he plenty of external " questions ” on the Tiber 
or the Ehiiie, in Constantinople or in Washington. Since 
the great French Eevolution, however, the religious question 
has entered upon a fresh, and, if I am not mistaken, upon the 
lust stage of its development. The issue, taken as a whole, 
no longer lies in isolated dogmatical differences between the 
various churches; even the controversy between Protestantism 
and Eomanism has in public life become a secondary ques¬ 
tion. TJie picstion now is, whether shall continue to exist at all 
—Christian belief. The battle of centuries between belief 
and unbelief is in our days nearly tending to the point where 
the decisive question must be put, whether the Christian 
religion shall continue to be maintained as the basiis' and rule 
of our civilisation, or wli other it must be wholly abandoned. 
" To be, or not to be; that is the question ” now-a-days for the 
Christian faith; and this question, if any, must be the last, 
just as two thousand years ago it was the first. 

ETothing shows this so clearly as the present position of tlia 
conti’oversy about the idea of God. We have already re-, 
marked that, in the conflict between belief and unbelief, it i» 
the idea of God which always forms the heart’s core of thR 
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matter^, the vital question, and which decides as to our view 
<»f Christianity generally, and of all particular dogmas. The 
present contest, too, as to the person of Christ, the gospel 
history, and the entire origin of Christianity, resolves itself 
into certain fundamental differences in the conception of God. 
The efforts of Strauss, Eenan, and all the negative critics of 
this class, are, as we shall see, based upon a non-biblical*— 
viz. the pantheistic—idea of God, and this they are seeking 
to introduce into the world. It is a non-biblicoi idea of God, 
the deistical, rationalistic idea, on which the “ free^think- 
ing*’ theology—that is, the theology Avhich denies all that is 
supernatural—and all its products are based. Hegel’s con¬ 
ception of God it really is which makes Baur and his school 
attempt to derive the entire origin of Christianity from merely 
natural sources. We shall therefore dwell rather longer on 
this cardinal point For when we have once established the 
untenabieness of these fundamental views, it will be till the 
easier to understand how weak is the criticism based upon 
them. 

The controversy as to the idea of God is no longer the same 
as it was a hundred or two hundred years ago. At that time, 
if we except a few pantheists, the existence of a personal God 
was not generally called in question; and hence the only 
disputable point was God’s action in the world, •vv'hether He 
could work miracles, whether His providence extentled to all 
things, whether Christ was truly divine, and the like. In 
the present day, however, it is not merely this that is called 
in question, but also the existence of God at all, and con¬ 
sequently the existence of the human spirit as a distinct 
essence. Formerly the issue lay between Biblical Christianity 
and Deism ; now it lies between Christianity and—nothing; 
between belief in God as the personal Spirit who is Love, 
and the denial of God, which must be the annihilation of 
unua’s spiritual aud mrual being. This you will see in the 
consideration of our ne.s;t subject —Atheism and Materialism. 

It* would be au ui-profitable and thankless undertaking 
were we to attem|^ in due ofder to refute all the non-bihlical 
ideas of God which have eTer pjosented themselves. Their 
number is incalculable. Almost wery idea of reason, almost 
every imaginable conoeptaon of the universe, lias, one time or 
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another in the history of philosophy, been maintained as an 
idea of God. Keoson restlessly moves from one fundamental 
principle to another, and, in its hasty progress towards some’- 
thing new, ultimately returns to that which is old, as in the 
j)resent day Materialism has reverted to the principles of the 
older Ionic and Atomistic Philosophy. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it is better to take in review only the fundamental 
forms under which all the non-biblical, philosophical, and 
scientific conceptions of God may be included ; and in so doing, 
we shall, of course, give special attention to the ideas which 
prevail in our own time. VVe find that they diverge into 
three main tendencies, regarding the Absolute either as a uni- 
vereal Material Substaru'x, or us an impersonal, unconsciously 
working Anima Mundi, or as the Creator of the world —personal 
indeed, but not exercising any direct influence on its present 
life. These are the distinguishing marks of the systems of 
Materialism, Pantheism, and Deism ; hut before considering 
them, we udll first take a glance at Atheism as forming the 
most direct contrast to the biblical doctrine of God. 


I.—atueism. 

Tliis is the absolute denial of any kind of ©etJ?, that is, of 
any Divine I’cing, and therefore cannot be classed among the 
ideas of God above mentioned. This view, that there is abso¬ 
lutely no God at all, was so much detested by the ancient 
Greeks, that they considered Atheism synonymous with wicked¬ 
ness ; and those who had the reputation of holding this opinion 
were more than once banished, and tb'.ar names (as that of a 
Diagoras, a Dion, or a Lucian) stigmatized by history. We 
also find the principle of Atheism—although not sfirictly car¬ 
ried out—in Buddhism, inasmuch as it acknowledges os the 
Absolute, only the absolute Nothing from which everything 
springs and to which everything returns. 

This view, after having for ages appeared only quite sporadi¬ 
cally, first assumed the character of a system—if indeed it be 
worthy of the name—in the train of French Materialism. La 
Jfettric, for instance, pronounced the belief in the existence of A' 
God to he as groundless as it was unprofitable. This tendency,dt 
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is weD known, penetrated tlic mass of tlie French people during 
the ** reign of terror” under the Convention, when the ** Hebert- 
iftfcs” laid it down as a principle, that the King of Heaven 
must be dethroned just as the kings ot the earth.” Encouraged 
by the abjuration of Christianity on the partof the Bishop of Baris 
and his priests, they came before the Convention with a peti¬ 
tion for the abrogation of Cljristianity, aiid the institution of a 
worship of Eeason, presenting the wife of rme of their colleagues 
as the Goddess of Ilonson. Clad in white gannciits and a sky- 
blue mantle, with the red cap on her head and a pike in her 
hand, they placial her on a fantastically ornamented car, and 
conducted her, surroamded by crowds of bacchanalian dancers, 
to the ” Temple of Eeason,” as they were pleased to rename 
the Cathedral of Notre-Bame. There she was seated on the 
high altar, and, amidst profound obeisances, frantic speechejj, 
and frivolous songs, divine honoui’s were paid to her,—n 
scandal wliich was iniTnediatcdy itnitated in several thousand 
churches in the country. Who does not see from this what 
abysses are opened before a nation wlien Atheism once gains 
ground in it! 

Let no one imagine that such scenes cannot be repeated. 
Not many years ago, at a students* congress in Liege, some of 
the speakers declared, amidst universal applause, that “ their 
aim was to do aWviy with all religions, to destroy all churches, 
and to eradicate every thought of God from the consciousness 
of their fellow-men ; and that in their opinion Atheism was the 
ultimate aim of all human science.” Even amidst the bom¬ 
bastic perorations of a Geneva “ Peace Congress,” sentiments 
of this kind may now and then be* distinctly recognised. 

Quite recently all doubt as to the growing power of Atheism 
has been removed by the blasphemous ** Manifestos” of the 
Commune^ and the ” International,” as well as by the openly 
avowed tendency of many of our Socialist Unions. 

Of late, too, some of our own literati and poets have been 

ttn-Gennan enough to tcy to transplant this tendency into our 

* 

• Cf. what Onstave Ffctirens, the late lea<ior of the Ee<l Ffpiililiran party in 
y»ri8, writ«niB hie jontiwi, Lalibrt FensAf, Oir October 1S70 Ont enemv 
Is God. Uat|(ed of God is the beginning of wisdom. If mankind would make 
true jwogress, it must be in the basis of Atheism. Every trace of r»'b^iojj luu^t 

Ite nU hfld fi'om the education of our chilfiren,” etc. etc. 
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German soil Ay, a well-known representative of the people 
has laid it down, as the task to be carried out, and to a great ex¬ 
tent accomplished by the present age, “ to educate in Atheism 
personal enemies of a personal God, especially amongst the class 
of German artisans,” , And w'as not, about thirty-two years 
since, Atheism publicly toasted at the banquet of a literary 
society ? But philosophers also come forward as its advocates. 
Feuerbach pronounces, “ There is no God; it is as clear as the 
sun and as evident as the day that there is no God, and still 
more, that there mn be none. For if there were a God, then 
there mtesi be one; lie w'ould be necessary. But now if 
u no God, then there can be no God; therefore there is no 
God. There is no God, because there cannot be any.” A 
pretty kind of logic, w'hich saves ns the trouble of any refuta¬ 
tion ! In a similar way, only in a more philosophical garb 
another follower of Hegel, in his work, Christenthum %nd 
Jinmanwmus, introduces his Atheism to the world by en¬ 
deavouring to show that ” because there is no God, there can 
also ho no objective belief. Man has placed himself, in the 
shape of the ideal after which he strives, as a religious subject, 
outside and above his own consciousne.ss, and worships the 
God whom ho has thus set up.” Then, indeed, the w’orld, as 
one of his critics remarks, “ is a great madhouse; by some 
ine.vplicable bewitchment man sees above him his own 
shadow, and takes it to be the real author of his existence.” 

If Atheism takes its stand on such arguments as these, we 
may fairly ask whether those who 'proclaim it were themselves 
convinced of it ? It has been said, not without good reason, 
that Atheism never really existed as a full conviction in any 
human breast, and that there is always an underlying self- 
deception w’henever any one professes to be a pure atheist. 
That one, in a fanatical over-estimation of reason, should 
imagine himself able to know and investigate everything^ and 
curtly deny whatever is beyond his knowledge; or tliafc, in the 
pride wliich declines to acknowledge either sin or its Avenger, 
he should believe himself all-sufficient, in base dependence "on 
the world of sense, denying everything' that does not belong 
to it, and thus persuading himself that no God exists,—this, 
after all, is conceivable enough. But that he should, co%> 
eciously and conscientiously, make this idle notion his 
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muneti^ conviction, and that he should not, when denying the 
Chtistian’s God, venerate, aught else as the Divine Power, 
this is difficult to believe, even apart fi-om the fact that, not¬ 
withstanding all the trouble which atheists have taken to dis¬ 
cover but one nation utterly devoid of religious consciousness, 
we have found, down to the present day. in all nations, even 
the most degraded, some concepion or other of a ffighir Being, 
and a feeling of dependence on supernatural powers, and con¬ 
sequently some kind of religious exercise. Cicero’s question 
{Be Nat. Beomm, i, 16) still holds good—^“What people is 
there, or what race of men, which has not, even without 
^traditional teaching, some presentiment of the existence of * 
Gods ?" Does not this indicate that the belief in some higher 
and more iiowerful Being by which he is conditioned, is both a 
logical and a moral necessity for man ? Or must not that in 
which not merely many (which would prove nothing), but all 
agree, be grounded in the nature and essence of man himsell ? 

Yes, human thought must recognise God just as certainly 
as itself and the world. As a modern apologist says: “ We 
cannot, in any vray, get rid of the idea."* Wo do not 
merely Ijelieve that there is a God, but we know it in 
virtue of an ideal cognition consisting in an immediate 
act of faith in human consciousness. And this very fact, 
tliat a direct certainty of God exists ill our minds ycr se, 
is the most simple refutation of Atheism, It is not as if the 
idea of God were in its complete shape innate in our minds. 
We have seen above that there is no such thing as full-grown 
innate ideas. Bather, the idea of God developes itself (along 
with those of our own personality and the Cosmos) through 
contact wdth the outer world, of necessity, from the inward pre¬ 
disposition of our mental and moral constitution. Man, in 
becoming conscious of his own personality, becomes at the 
same Ume conscious of his state as a conditioned and limited 
being; from which follows, as a necessary corollary, the acknow¬ 
ledgment that there nni.‘'t be a Being who is absolute and un- 
conditimied. “ The perception of his own relativity leads man 
to the idea of some higher B^g on whom his owm existence 

1he‘W(!n*known and-excellent Apotogt tic Leetvrefi by Luthardt, of whirh 
w 'translation Itaa Iteen published bf Measts. Clai'k. Also, Ini' a hut follow^ 
, ia eupr., pp. 
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depends, and this Being he can only conceive as one that it 
absolute—above himself and above nature—that is, Grod.*'’^ 

Whether this higher Being must also be conceived as 
personal, we shall presently have to investigate, when consider¬ 
ing the impersonal (pantheistic) idea of God. Here we have 
only to do with the idea of God as a necessary postulate of 
thought. And we see that the atheist can give no clear 
account of the inner elements and the extent of his own 
consciousness. 

Even heathen thinkers have recognised the importance of 
this unlvei’sal fact of ethnology and psychology as telling in 
•favour of belief in God. That that “ wherein all by nature . 
agree must be true,” is a conclusion rightly drawn by Cicero. 
Or could a man in his senses venture to tax the whole of 
niaiikind with an error in their consciousness ? No lie can 
last for ever; only truth is eternal. If the consciousness of 
God were an error, it would, like any other error, have long 
ago vanished. But instead of this, we see it proi^agating 
itself with growing power througli all the ages. 

If, then, tlie existence of God he an inward necessity of 
thought, the denial of it can be nothing but an arbitrary act 
of our will; it is that we wiU not aclcnowledtje this inward 
certainty. As an element of our consciousness, as a divine 
gift implanted in the heart, the idea of God piecedes all other 
thought, and the only question is, whether we are vjilling to 
let it stand as truth or not. If we acknowledge it, the heart 
convinces the understanding, and not vice versa. Hence the 
belief in God is nut a science, but a virtue.” If, however, 

a 

> Di^litzuch ut Hit fir. Taking this into conaiiJ-- '-ation, we cannot deny tliat some 
weight is to l>e attached to the much reviled otitohtjieal argument for the existence 
of God. Tlie way ui which it is Uviually put is this—that the idc& of the Most 
Perfect Being includes reality as -(iie of His perfections, and that, consequently, 
the Most Perfect Being necci-sarily tJiste, which has been clearly shown % Kant 
to be a false eouclnsion. But is it not “ an immediate eortuinty that the greatest, 
most beautiful, and n’.ost valuable object must be a reality, and not a mere matter 
of thought; for it would be utterly intolerable to believe our highest ld(»l to be 
a mere conception ol our intellect, without actual existence, power, oi validity 
Kven if we cannot, from the perfection of the absolutely Perfect, logically infer 
i ts actual existence, still we distinctly feel the mpossibUity oj its non-exi^ene^ 
‘*lf tht> Greatest did not exist, there would be no OretUest; and it is sntily" 
impossible that the Greatest of all imaginable beings should not exist.*' Xoheei;; 
JUii'ivkosiMis, iii p. 6S7. 
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we will not allow tlie idtia of G<!td, it is because tlie under¬ 
standing is unwilling to be thus convinced by the heart, and 
this is an arbitrary act. It w^as therefore a perfectly correct 
instinct which led the Greeks to look upon Atheism as a 
moral fault. And every moral fault avenges itself The 
tefnsal to acknowledge that which is, and absolutely is, and is 
directly certain to every heart, leads to the acceptance of that 
which is nothing but a deceptive shadow. Man must have a 
God. If he rejects the true God, he must make a God for 
himself, end this is of necessity a false one. " Man must be¬ 
lieve in something. If he does not believe in the Etcinal 
Reason, he believes in unreason; if he docs not acct^pt as the 
truth the living God, he believes in the idol of inanimate 
matter.” 

The pretensions of Atheism would seem to be supported by 
the rejection in modern times of the old arguments which had 
long obtained in favour of the existence of a God We re¬ 
serve the most important of these for our consideration of 
Pantheism, merely remarking that they are not, it is true, cogent* 
To one who docs not believe in the foundation of all religion, 
that is, the reality of the supersensuous, they prove nothing; 
for the existence of the supersensuous can never be demon¬ 
strated by mere reasoning. Rut for one who has this belief, 
they do possess a certain force: they have the value of a 
“ subjective assurance,” since they make the existence of God 
in the highest degree probable to reason. 

GraTUed, Iwwever, that the evidence of a God cannot he 'proned, 
dill less can His non-existence. This can be shown without 
difficulty. The denial of the existence of God involves a 
perfectly monstrous hypothesis; it is, w’hen looked at more 
closely, ap unconscionable a.S8umption. Before one can say 
that the world is without a God, he must first liave become 
thorbughly convei^nt with the whole world. He must have 
searched tlnough the universe of suns and stars, as w'ell as 
the history of alt ages; he must have wandered tlirough the 
wholrf realm of space and time in order to he able to assert 
with truth, “Nowhere lias a trace of God been found!” He 
must be acquainted with every force in the whole universe ; 
for should but one escape him, that very one might be God. 
JBte must be able to count up with certainty all the causes 
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of existence; for were there one that he did not know, that 
one might be God. He must be in absolute possession of aU 
the elements of truth, which form the whole body of out 
knowledge; for else the one factor which he did not pos-sess 
might be jmt the very truth that there is a God. If he does 
not know and cannot explain everj^thing that has happened 
in the course of ages, just the very point which he does not 
know, and is unable to explain, may involve the instrumen¬ 
tality of a God. In short, to be able to affi,rm authorUativdy 
that m God exists, a man muet be omnUeient and omnipresent, 
that is, he himself mmt be God; and then after all there would 
be one. You see in this the monstrosity of the atheistic 
hypothesis, and the utter impossibility of proving the non¬ 
existence of God. Atheism depends as mucli, and mote, 
than Theism on faith, that is, on assumptions which cannot 
be proved. 

Finally, we would &sk, What advantage accrues to the 
solution of the world’s enigma if we assume the non-existence 
of a God ? None at all can we see. The atheist, just as the 
materialist and the pantheist, must suppose the world to 
be eternal. Is its existence in any way thus explained ? It 
may, at the present day, be physicdly proved with tolerable 
certainty, that the first fact of which any trace is extant in 
the wmrld’s history is the appearance of light. This brings us, 
as a scientific naturalist remarks, “ to the limit of our physical 
knowledge, and to the very end of what we can discover as 
regards the material world.” If we inquire further, Whence 
this ])rinciple of light ? Holy Scripture at once givef? the 
answer: ” God said, Let there be light. '—the athei.st, the 
materialist, and the .pantheist have-m* answer to give; they 
say that light, or the matter and force from which light is 
derived, has existed from everlasting. "Wniat does this ex¬ 
plain ? These sceptics may pronounce the idea of a God 
existing from all eternity incomprehensible, but they forget 
that their idea of eternal matter is at least equally unex¬ 
plained. Where, then, is the advantage 1 • For the rest, the 
arguments to be adduced against Materialism and Pantheism, 
especially those of a moral nature, apply also to Atheism. 
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n.—MATERIAUSiL 

Materialism is the twin brother of Atlieism, They must 
.fiecessarily be simultaneous; for he who denies the existence 
of God, is unable, as we shall see, to maintain the spiritual 
personality of man. Historically it invariably either proceeds 
or closely follows Atheism, The two play into one another's 
hands, and, in fact, amount to the same thing. For Atheism 
mmst ultimately believe in the eternity ot matter, and, just 
like Materialism, must make it its God. Between Materialism 
and Pantheism, however, a distinction must be drawn. Pan¬ 
theism considers God as the Soul of the world, and material 
nat\ire as His body only. Materialism merges God in matter; 
lor, accoi-ding to it, nothing at all exists hut matter,—there is no 
svrh thing as a separate spiritual snhstanee. All that exists is 
material; and that which is called spirit, or spiritual life, is 
nothing but a function of the lile of the body, a necessary 
product of sensuous perception, and of the nutritive matter 
absorbed by us, but pre-eminently of the action of the cerebj al 
muscles. Materialism may well be called the gospel of the 
flesh; it is the absolute deification of matter and of the 
creature, traces of which pervade the whole history of man¬ 
kind from Babel and Sodom onwards; nay, from the tasting 
of the forbidden fruit in Paradise down to our own days. 
Every false belief, and every act of unbelief, like that of 
Thomas, involves a disposition to sensualism and materialism. 
Every apostasy from the living God, who is a Spirit, necessi¬ 
tates a tendency in the opposite* direction to the deification of 
the flesh, though it may not always go so far. 

Hence jinbelief has constantly from time to time landed in 
Matei'ialisiu. We find it in the Buddhism of ancient India; 
in Greece, among the Atomists and the Sophists, tlie Epi¬ 
cureans and the Sceptics; we find it in the middle agos, 
when the Roman Church clearly betrayed her tendency to 
the Worship of matter, and even at times among the occiipnnts 
of the Papal throne, of whom, for instance, John xxiil. (d. 
1419) and Paul UL (d. 1549) publicly denied the immor¬ 
tality of the soul; we find it in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as the ultimate result of the long-protracted doubts 

X 
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as to revelation; and everjM'here do we see it exercising t!io 
same pernicious eftect on nations, everywhere rushing through 
the same circle till it attains its climax in despair of all 
knowledge ot truth, giving the rein to all evil desires, and 
finally destroying its own existence. \ 

In our days, the materialistic view has obtained a wide- 
sj)read acceptation, owing to the tact, that many natural 
philosophers assume the entirely material descent of mankind, 
and make out that the ancestors of our race, just like other 
mammals, especially ajjos, originally sprang from the primeval 
slirne. In Germany, too, the influence ot this school has been 
no slight one during the last decades, L. Feuerbach, C. Vogt, 
J. Molescliott, Buchner, Czolbe, and others, were, and still are, 
tliG chiel heralds of this wisdom. “ The soul,” exclaims Vogt 
{Pkysioloyvfche Briefe, 1846), " does not enter into the human 
fietus like an evil spirit into one possessed, but is the product 
of the brain’s development, just as muscular action is produced 
by the development of the muscles, and secretion by that of 
the glands.—To assume the existence of a soul which uses 
the brain a.s an instrument with which to work as it pleases, 
is utter nonsense. Bhysiology distinctly and categorically 
pronounces against any individual immortality, and against 
all ideas which are connected with the figment of a separate 
existence of the soul.” “ Man,” says Moleschott {der Kreislauf 
(frs Lchens, physiologische Antworten avf Liohifs chemmhe 
Briefe, 4th Ed, 1863), “is produced from wind and ashes. 
The action of vegetable life called him into existence. Man 
is the sum of his parents and his wet-nurse, of time and place, 
of wind and weather, of sound and light, of food and clothing; 
his will is the necessary consequence .jf all these causes, 
governed by the laws of nature, just j.> the planet ip its orbit, 
and the vegetable in its soil Thought consists in the motion 
of matter, it is a translocation of the cerebral substance; 
without phosphorus the^ r can be no thought; and conscious¬ 
ness itself is nothing but an attribute of matter.” The watch¬ 
word of this school is, in short, W$ are v.’hat we eat (Beuer- 
bach); in fact, man is nothing but a retort in which certaifi 
elements are chemically decomposed and combined, and certain 
gases generated; or as Czolbe expresses it {ErUstdiung deg 
Bdlistbewusstsdns, 1856), “nothing more than a mosaic figure 
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mtMle np of different atoms and mechanically combined in an 
elaborate shape.” 

lye need not delay to prove that this gospel of the flesh, 
the moral of which is to produce plenty of phosphorus by 
means of good eating and drinking, is diametrically opposed 
to the Holy Scriptures, which teach ns to worship God as a 
Spirit, and in the spirit, and bid man, as the spiritual ithaj^ 
of God, approach his Creator in the way of sanctification and 
subjection of the flesh to the spirit; which, from heginning to 
end, so often warn us against any deification of the creature, 
against the worship of the visible and the transient, against 
those “ whose god is their belly,” who say, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Surely this is a view vnvmthif 
of refutation ; for oh ! is it not a grievous and shameful thing 
that one should have to prove to men that they are soruetliiug 
better than beasts ? In opposition to such theorie.s, an appeid 
to the self-consciousness of the soul and to its moral feedings 
should sulhee. iJut since in our days Materialism, disguised 
under the garb of science, has impressed with the idea of its 
importance many who have not as yet gone so far as to adopt 
it in theory, but who do so all the more in practice, by exclu¬ 
sively directing all their energy towards gain and pleasure, it 
becomes a matter of necessity briefly to pf)int out the scientijic 
wcaJeness and grmndlessness of this siand-jfow.t} 

We might at once dismiss the “ phosphorus theory ” by 
simply denying the existence of phosphorus in the brain. 
And for a corroboration, we might appeal to the celebrated 
J. v. Liebig, who says: “ The honour of the discovery tliat 
phosphorus exists in the brain ,Vjelongs, not to me, but to Dr, 
Moleschott; and in my ‘ Chemical Letters’ I have declared it 
to be a ngistaken idea, not based on a single fact,”—an utter¬ 
ance which shows, at all events, how uncertain i.s the hypotlicsis 
upon which this theory is based. But it is not our businesH 
to pronounce an opinion on this controversy. We might a.sk 

* Cf. on this subject^ Fabri, Sri^fe gegen dm MateriaVumim, 2fl ; lOidp, 
On thelSvuUnce qf from live Stand-point of Natural Snmrr, 

1888 ; the History of Ifstenaiism in Bohner’s Naturforschunij wnd Culturlchm, 
2d ed. p. 101 ff. ; and the ■works pf Kud. Wagner, Mr.n^rUfmrhtijfiiug «. 
Ke«lentvd>^ia, 1854 ; rfer Kawpf vm r//V .Wfe, 1857 ; Vrindvdti'H su pn»‘r 
toititemclii Morphohgit «. Phj/giologk den mennchlichen Gi-himti aU Seckuorgan, 
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those gentlemen who assert tliat thought is derived merely 
from the nerves and convolutions of the brain, to explain to 
us what is the specific organ or acting medium of nervous 
ndivitg, and should thus not a little perplex them. For on 
lliis point physiologists are still most divided in their views. 
According to one, the nerves are like the strings of an instru¬ 
ment, the vibrations of wluch act upon the brain, and thence 
are reflected to the periphery. Anotlier seeks to determine 
nervous action after the manner of the mechanical propagation 
of motion, i.e. as a concussion of minute globules. Others 
assume the presence in the nerves of an albuminous, or an 
acrid, or a sulphurous fluid, w’hich, by means of a pressure at 
one end, produces a similar pressure at the other; and this 
nervous fluid is sometimes tlmught to be ether, sometimes 
luminous matter, sometimes caloric. Others, again, are of 
opinion that electricity and galvanism are the active principle 
of the nerves, etc. "Whilst thus, as we see, nothing certain has 
yet been ascertained as to the material of the nervous func¬ 
tions, these people dare to attribute the mental functions, 
hitherto held by the whole world to be immaterial^ to the 
nervous activity of tlie brain,—a totally unknown quantity, 
about which, forsooth, they claim to be able to set up hypo¬ 
theses ! 

Let us, lio'wever, submit their main propositions to a closer 
examination. In order to eliminate the spirit from our nature, 
ilatcrialism, both ancient and modern, adduces tioo yropositimu: 
first. That sensuous perception is the source of all Icnowkdge ; and 
second. That all mental action is nothing more than iheactivilg 
of matter, and therefore the soul itself is material and 
I,et us now consider the first proposition. 

(a) Is it then a fact, that everyth''ig in the nature of 
thoughts, notions, and ideas vchich can be conceived by our 
understanding, our reason, or our memory, reaches us merely 
through the senses ? Can it be that every idea of ours may 
be reduced to an original act of seeing, hearing, smelling, etc. ? 
'VVhat right have we at all to assert the existence of a neces^ 
sary mechanical relation between the perception of the senses 
and thought? The one process is separated from the other 
both temporally and locally; for, according to materialistic 
principles, thought is evolved by an irritation of the brain, said 
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material perception by a function of tbe senses. Kow Mate- 
:>i!ialism« either thoughtlessly or sophistically, straightway 
asserts that there is a mechanically necessary mutual relation 
between the two,—an assertion that is contradicted by all 
experience. For is it not frequently a matter of fact, that one 
and the same materijil perception excittts dijftrent thoughts 
even in the same individual, to say nothing of different per¬ 
sons ? How, then, can w'e say with Vogt, *' like causes, like 
results ” ? According to Vogt's law, similar sounds should 
produce similar thoughts. The two propositions, There is a 
God,” and " There is no God,” sound very much alike, and 
dttfer only in two letters; how is it, then, that they call forth 
in us opposite and not similar thoughts ? 

Is it not further a matter of tact, that a perception of the 
senses does not by any means necessarily and in all cases 
call forth a thought ? Cannot a man under the influence of 
violent irritation of the senses pursue a line of tlioiight which 
stands in no kind of connection therewith ? And are there 
not innumerable thoughts which arise completely independent 
of any external sensuous perception ? Cannot I imagine 
something which I neither hear, see, nor smell, etc. ? And 
how can the materialist explain dream-life, in which the 
functions of the five senses cease ? Are dreams caused by 
nervous excitement; and if so, whence the excitement without 
any irritation of the senses ? Or how can memory be ex¬ 
plained ? Since the substance of the body is being constantly 
renewed, the influence, for instance, of the journeys which wc 
have taken in your youth ought gradually to lade away after 
about twelve years, because then the substance of the braiji 
which originally received them has completely disappeai’ed 
Instead, however, of this, we find that many impressions and 
recollections lose nothing of their vividness even afttir flic 
lapse of many decades. And then, to put isolated intf;ll(‘ctual 
functions out of the question, we inquire; Whence the laws 
of thought themselves ? And finally; Whence the idea of 
God, tmd all the nlor.i] ideas ? 

Material pere&ptim is therefore mry far from forming the 
ichole substance of our mteUedual life, and hence cannot be the 
sole source of our knowledge. Indeed, tlie external influence 
does not even form the full substance of the nnttcriul seusa- 
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tion that we are conscious of, hut is only the outward indte^ 
inent thereto. The individud acts of sensation are one tiling, 
and the capability of perceiving light, colour, etc. is another. 
I'he capability itself cannot be looked iipon as evolved in us 
solely by the exciting influences of waves of light and sound. 

Instead of all this, we might inquire, if all thoughts arise 
merely from impressions which the scn.ses are jdeased to 
impart, why does not sensuous perception produce rational 
thought in beasts also ? The fact tliat the latter do not really 
think, whilst their material perceptions are exceedingly acute, 
is a sufficient proof that a distinction must be draum between 
thinking and material sensation, and that the former is some¬ 
thing new and special as compared with the latter.* On the 
other hand, there are plenty of examples of human beings 
who are almost entirely deticient in the faculties of material 
perception, and who, nevertheless, exhibit a perfectly developed 
life of thought, and considerable mental acquirements. Laura 
Bridgman, born the 2Uth of December 1829, at Hanover, in 
New Hampshire, U.S., suflered up to the twentieth month of 
liei age from convulsive fits ; slie then completely lost the 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell, and almost entirely that of 
taste,—the sense of touch being the only one left to her, with¬ 
out any recollection of the former possession of other faculties. 
Nevertheless, under the instniction of a skilful teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, she has succeeded in attaining an incredibly 
high development both in a physical, moral, and intellectual 
point of view: her understanding lias developed just as in 
one possessed of all his senses; and, although four classes of 
materiivl impressions are denied to her, ^till she is in perfect 
possession of all the elements of hunum reason. She is still 
(1863) living, and is happy and contented (see Ruete ut 
supra). In the face of facts like these, ho\v can any one assert 


* Cf. also tlie reniarlcs which Liebig {ChemUche BrU>fe, 1865, p. 38) makes, 
from a cheraiCHl sUn<l-f»oint, against the materialistic theory : “The strangest 
thing is, that man} look uptm the {peculiarities of the self-conscious, thinking, 
and perceptive being in this habitation (the human body) as a simple cense* 
qtience of its interna) structure and the arrangement of its smallest particles, 
although chemistry supplies the indubitable proof that, as regards thisextremoiy. 
delicate combination which is almost beyond the p(«rception of the senses, man 
is identical with the lowest animals.” There is, therefore, every reason for the 
latter also lieing able to think as Well as we. 



that all rational knowledge is noiliing but a product of tba 
organs of sense ? 

(b) And how fares it with the second asctcm 0 / Mat&rUdwm^ 
ihfid mind is merely an activity and ejfect of ^rndhr f This 
question turns upon the relation existing between the brain 
and thought. Hitherto the brain has lieeu considered as the 
organ to which indeed thought was ncces'^erily bound, but 
which the mind freely controlled, in order to subvert this 
view, the materialiat must jjrove tliat a mccbanical law governs 
the relation between a certain irritation ol the hmin and the 
c.xcitation of a certain thought All attempts, however, to 
supply this proof, lead only to the conclusion that a mutual 
relation subsists between the brain and thought, but do not 
demonstrate that this relation is a mechanically binding oue. 
Many facts, indeed, directly contradict tins. How does it 
come to pass that in many cases a moibid alteration of the 
brain, nay, oven a partial loss of hiain-matter (by wounds), 
docs not weaken the mental life; or, conversely, that aftei 
long and vehement mental aberrations no alteration of the 
bram can be demonstrated ? Whence, moreover, the absolutely 
inexhaustible fertility of the brain in the formation of thoughts, 
since a material structure of this sort, limited as to space, 
affords only a definite number of possibilities, and also since 
material perception is always of a limited nature ? Besides, 
if thought be identical w'ith the brain, and the soul with the 
body, it cannot rightly be uiideistood why man should fiist 
have to make liimself acquainted with lus own body, a fact 
which is perfectly clear in the case of children. Does not the 
circumstance, that man must find out the locality of lus own 
limbs by experience, indicate that the body is merely an in¬ 
strument of the soul ? 

These* are then indications of a dualism existing between 
nervous or cerebral activity and mental life ; and this dualism 
is rendered still more probable by the comparison—so niucii 
in vogue at the present day—between our brain and that of 
the u,nthropoid Ape». Modem anatomy has taught us tliat 
the brain, for instance, of the orang-outang only diH'is tioni 
that of man in an inferior inta’icacy of the con\ rilntion^, a some¬ 
what greater protuberance of the cerebellum, as w oil as in a le.s9 
delicate molecular composition (d the investig.iti^ms of I’city, 
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Kougemont, and others). On Chfe whole, however, the differ¬ 
ence is not very important; in external size and weight, the two 
brains arc pretty much alike. Anatomists have thus unwittingly 
supplied us with an excellent weapon for the vindication of 
the biblical view of man. The argument intended to support 
jMuteriali.sm in fact refutes it. Fi;r we again ask, as in the 
case ot sensuous perlections, if the organ, or, as materialists 
would say, the mhstance of thought, and to some extent the 
nourishment, are so similar in man and beast, why are not the 
ju’oducts of thinking, that is, the ideas, also similar ? Why 
in it that the beast, mth nrar/y the saline dereJopvunt of brain 
rncm, cannot mcceed in prndircing nearly the same conceptions 
and ideas ? If this question cannot be answered satisfactorily, 
evidently the higher chameter of thought in man cannot depend 
on the structure oj his organs alone,^ and is not the product of 
merely material cau.so.s. For “ tlte greater the nuniher of 
organic similarities w’hich are discovered between man and 
beast, the more evident is the different nature of the treasure 
which God lias implanted in us ” (G. Saint Hiluire), and has 
concealed under similar forms. It is thus perfectly clear that 
tliere is a dualism between the brain and the operations of 
thought, and tliat there must he a new factor wdiich consti¬ 
tutes the latter in man. 

In order to elude tliis simple conclusion, materialists have 
drawn special attention to the various phenomena in animal 
life which are analogous to the operations of the soul in man,— 
such as their prudence, their constructiveness, their memory, 
their expressions of joy, thankfulness, love, etc.,—as a proof that 
there is no specific difference, but only one of degree, botw'^en 
the mental life of man and that of beasts. Vogt, indeed, has 
hut lately discovered '* an ursine and feli?;c morality,” because 
bear cubs and kittens are growled at and cuffed*by their 
parents, “just as our own dear little ones are when they make 
light of filial obedience.” We do not object to consider such 
phenomena os analogies to the w^orkings of the human soul 
We would even go so far as to remind our opponents, if-they 
have overlooked it, as a further argument in their favour, of 

^ For this roRSon, Moleschott has tacitly withdrawn, in the second edition of 
his above-named work, the attempt to prove the capability ot thoitght in 
from the stmrtore of hia brain. 
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the masterpiece of instinct in the case of tlie elepliant, who 
atiught>time escaped fmm his cage, and was found in the 
open fields, practising by moonlight the lesson which hia 
keeper had been teaching him in the daytime. 

But what do all such exaraplcs prove ? Kotbing but this: 
that animals possess, often in a high degrex*. the capability of 
sensuous cognition, and of making a judicious clioice among 
the possible courses of action, as well as the faculty of memory. 
But what a wide difference there still remains between this 
lower form of consciousness in the beast, this mere force of 
impulse and instinct, and the self-conscious iutelleot of man, 
which forms conceptions and ideas! If these animal fonts 
really indicated a tendency to rational thought, how could wo 
explain the entire want of progress in the brute world ? 3'lie 
swallow builds her ne.st, and the beaver his dam, exactly as 
they did in the time of Abraham. As they build, so they 
must build, and they neitlier need nor are able to learn their 
art from any one. Man must laboriously learn how to shape 
the creations of his industry; but he is compensated for this 
by the capability of infinite improvement, showing that the 
constitution of his mind is an infinite one given him by Clod. 
There is not much difference between the hands of mon and 
apes. How is it, then, that man has made the whole of nature 
subject to him by means of this instrument, whilst the a])e 
has not yet been able to make even a stone axe ? The beast 
shows a certain gift of observation and memory; it can dis¬ 
tinguish the succession of certain phenomena. But can it 
ever find out the law which governs these events ? The beast 
has perceptions of pain and pleasure which are conveyed to it 
by the outward senses. But oah it call up these feelings 
without a direct sensuous impres.sion ? Hence the boa.st has 
no language. The gorilla, for instance, is not deficient in th(3 
organs of voice. But why is it that, with a throat similar lu 
“ that of man, he can only howl and whine, and that man, with 
a throat like the ape’s, can speak and sing so delightfully ? * 
The answer is, thM ifis Irnst cannot form an ohjidive notion of 
Aw gmsations and feeUngs, and therefore is unable to repio- 
duce them in language; it cannot distinguish between a 
personal JBgo and the momentarj' sensation. Jt is the power 
* Cf. also Bongemontf Dcr MeiiacA wid der AJfe, p. i7* 
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to do tUis, and not his organs of voice (for even the deaf and 
dumb make a language for themselves), which gives man the 
faculty of speech. It is this, the mJf-conscfiou6 spirit, in virtno 
ot which he involuntarily feels himself, as compared with any 
other created being, of infinitely greater dignity and value. 

And what shall we say of man's distinctive moral <md! 
rdigiom disposition, and its development! "WTio can seriously 
speak of the moral attributes of beasts ? Could any training 
(jver bring a Ijeast to a moral perception of good and evil ? 
The dog is ashamed when he is caught thieving, that is, he is 
afraid of blows; the man is ashamed of himself The beast 
sees and feels nothing but nature, the world of finite things. 
It has no knowledge; of God ; it perceives nothing of the 
divine government of the w'orld; it sees and feels nothing of 
any higher purposes, aims, or ideals. 

Docs all this con.slitute nu^rely a difference in point of 
degree, and not rather an immeasurable specific difference 
between the thoughts, feelings, and desires of men and those 
of beasts ? In the latter, w'c see the consciousness of a sonl 
unenlightened by any beam ot the spirit, obscure and incaj- 
able of forming the conception of an Ego; in the former, real 
n(’lf-co7L8cionsncss. In tlie latter, we have mere natural im¬ 
pulses, direcUid towards the satisfaction of material wants, 
.Old serving no other purjwse than the maintenance of the 
ijinus, for which reason tiie individual beafet as such has no 
value; in the former, we have the mom/consciousness of a 
person who possesses in himself tiie purpose of his existence, 
and is therefore of infinite value and eternal significance. In 
short, in one case there is a living but irrational soul; in the 
other, the rational, God-lik^ spirit. All luese higher achieve¬ 
ments on the part of beasts belong Vj the soul-ljle as dis¬ 
tinguished from the spirit; because the illuminating centre of 
self-consciousncss is wanting in them. The Holy Scriptures 
Uiemselves attribute to beasts a soul as the vital principle of 
the corporal organism. The phenomena in the life of man. 
Oft the contrary, all point to some higher power, a substance 
that marks him as superior to all mere animal life, and gives 
to his intellect the self-eoiiscious clearness and power, and to 
his actions a moral value; and this is the God-descend^ 
spiiit, which is not only distinct from the soul, but can evexi 
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be practically opposed to its inclinations, in virtue of its own 
higher law. Hence the scriptuinl doctrine, that man consists 
of body, Bovl,and spirit. (1 Thess. v. 23 ; Heb. iv. 12, et <ii.) 

This Materialism couipletely ignores; hence its incapability 
to explain the fundamental ciificrence between the merely 
animal and the human soul-life. If, however, this differenco 
consists essentially in self-con&eiou&ness, there now arises a 
fresh and insuperable objection to the substantial unity of 
brain and thought, viz, (hat no e^vplanation ion then he givmi 
as to the origin of self-(onscUmsness in man. Grunted that the 
individual acts of our soul-life all resulted fjom nothing but 
ehomico-physjcal causes, it can never be denied that tlieso 
acts are all rooted in a certain fixed, permunent oenti-o, in 
"the idea of the Ego as the basis of all tlioughi,'’ that is, in 
self-eonscioLisiiess. Wlience then is this? I'his centre is not 
uhntual with the iniJiruhuil acts of thought; for it is not an 
isolated act, but a continuous condition. Materialism, it is 
true, would fain make it identical with tliought, but again 
in opposition to ail experience. For do we not clearly dis¬ 
tinguish ourselves in self-consciousness from any detiuite act 
of tliought ? Are there not conditions in which correct 
reasoniug is coexi'.tent with pertuibed oon.sciousness ? Ami 
vice verm, is there not &oinetirne.s a continuance of conscions- 
ne.s3 notwith-standing the cessation of intellectual activity ? 
The materialist, who will hear of no opeiativo factor except 
the individual agencies,—biain, muscles, nerves, etc.,—and 
who denies as an empty abbtiaction tlie bond which mules 
these separate agents, and preserves its own unity amid ulJ 
the changes of thought and percei>tion,—that is, the belt 
consciousness, or the personality as such,—makes out nuin 
to be a "purely mechanifal lay-figure,” or as C/olbe o]<cnly 
admits, "a piece of mosaic, mechanically constructed fioiii 
various atoms,”—a theory which explains absolutely nollung 
of the practical phenomena of soul-life. 

The whole foundation of materialism i.s thus shown to 
simply an audacious sophism, the most aibiliary, l^f'cause 
unproved and absolutely unprovable, of assumj^tions, which is 
contradicted at every turn by our own consciousness " I do 
not wish,” says Schleiden, in opposition to iM.itenalisrn, " to 
puzzle these gentlemen with the task ol uubilduig to me in 
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detail the process whereby, for instance, the feeling for beauty 
is actually secreted in the brain. All 1 want them to do ia 
to j)rove to me the posnihiliti/ that, some day at least, wO may 
b(^ able to recognise the very simplest idea, as for instance, 
tree, law, etc., as a chemical element present in the brain, 
or as a combination ot such. But a naturalist who judges 
and decides as to the nature of things, the ]tossibility of which 
(to say nothing of their reality) he is not in a position to 
demonstrate, appears in this respect not an exact investigator 
of nature, but merely a superficial talker.” And these people, 
in their opposition to Christianity, are fond of talking of 
" ploughman’s faith,” althougli in truth mom faith in authmitij 
i.s needed for the acceptance of their hypothesis than for 
believing all the miracles of the Bible! 

Wo might conclude Avith this; but let us first glance at 
the consi'Quenrn of the inateriuli.stic principles. First and 
foremost, it is clear that they do away«with the immortality 
of the soul and all helii^f in another world. For lie who does 
not acknowledge any immaterial principles in man, will not 
allow tlie existence of an ab.solute Spirit, i.e. of God, either in 
or above the world. The ideas of God as a Spirit and of the 
human spirit as a distinct substance are inseparable, and for 
this reason we W'-re obliged carefully to investigate the latter 
question. Every one sees what questionable results follow 
ii’om the negation of our immortality, even as regards this life, 
and the moral order of the present world. We will not now 
enter into the details of the well-known arguments for the 
iimnortality of the soul, the main purport of which is that 
God is a Spirit, and that man’s soul is a breath of this .Spirit, 
proceeding therefore from above and not *>om below; that it 
is an entity absolulely incomposite, iudr lsible, and immaterial; 
and that its immateriality becv-mes more and more evident the 
longer it is exi>osed to the impotent attempts made to degrade 
it to the level of mere matter. We would, however, point 
out in passing, that it is precisely the most exact modem 
research Avliich increasingly tends to enhance and perfect th« , 
ancient arguments tor immortality derived from nature, from . 
the analogy of the spring, the gmb, and butterfly, etc. Hem 
is an example. It has been obsert’ed that the larva of the 
male stag-b^tle, when it becomes a chrysalis, constructs a 
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larger case than it needs to contain its cniled-np body, in 
ord«r that the horns, which will presently grow, rn«y also find 
room. Wlxat docs the larva know of its future form of exist¬ 
ence ? and yet it arranges its liouse with a view to it I Is it 
then to be supposed that the same Power, which cieated both 
the beetle and the man, **%mtiUid into the hrlU a true inMinof, 
and into man a lytvg faUli^ wdjich makes him arrange his 
premii life with a view to a future one otlieiwi'^e than ho 
would were this not the case,—a faith w'hicli arises as natu- 
raUy, aud is os neccssaiy for the dcwelopiuent of mankind, as 
ilifetiuct in the larva ?" (liuete at •tupru). 

If there is no such thing as a soul, not only would a future 
life be done away woth, aud all leligion be meigid in ilie 
worship of this woild—we pastors bcfoming the most useh'.ss 
of all cieatiue'',—but >on W'lll also peiceive wluit uwolutions 
must follow' in the whole mode which has hitheito obtained 
of conducting our life, must of all in edneatian. It thought is 
a secielion of the hiain, produced Irom our nouiishuieiit hy 
means ol a kind of feioumtation or filtration, or in some oih* r 
way, we can bleed youths at our pleasure to be wuirifU'j, philo- 
sojdiers, mubKiau", and the like , and the most impoitant ques¬ 
tion for a teacher would alwajs he, whether to feed Ins pupil 
to-day on loast veal or loast beef, on tliis or that kind of food 
and drink. 'J’huse who aie slow' of undeistanding ought to eat 
lai^ge quantities of peas, lisli, eggs, and other phosplunic food, 
lu order to increase and acreleinte then powers of thought. 

But we are lett in no doubt whatever on the peunt, tliat 
everything which lias liitlieita been cheiished and cultivated, 
as manners and moiality, as freedom of the sjiiiit and of the 
w'lU, must sink into the grave of a fatalistic necessity. Wo 
sec clearly how thoroughly and with uhat (JianuUis aiiduaiii 
Materialwn would destroy aJl the moral facnllief, of our lif,-~ 
for instance, m the words of Molescliott, that “ sm lies in 
the Unnatural, and not in the will to do evil Sjictdi and 
style, good and bad actions, courage, half-heait<‘(lness, and 
treachery, are all natural phenomena, and all of ihnu stand 
in a direct relation to indispensable causes us tin ii nattn.d 
consequences, just as much as the revolutions o) tlie globe.' 
“The brain alters with the ages; and with the hiain custom, 
which is the stuiidaid of morals, .s altcied al-o.' " Wicked- 
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ness in individuals, like the whole man himself, is therefore 
only a natural phenomenon. And as the words, ‘ Thou, sh^t 
love thy neighbour as thyself,* fonn the pith of Christian 
inoruls, so the first maxim of the modern gospel should be, 

‘ To understand everything is to tolerate everj’thing * ” (ut supr, 
p. 466). At the end of his Iwok Moleschott vouchsafes to 
the world the sapient and delicate-minded advice, that the 
stationary churchyards, in which so much excellent manure 
remains useless, should be changed into moveable churchyards, 
ill order that the dead may attain the only immortality which 
now remains open to them, and have the privilege of impreg¬ 
nating barren ground with ammonia, carbonic acid, etc., to 
help towards the production and nourishment of fresh men! 
I’aiue, one of the latest French materialists, pronounces man 
to be a beast in human (sir) s}m]M\ winch is led by humour 
and instinct. “ Humour and instinct proceed from the blood. 
Hence arises habit; necessity bmndishes the whip, and the 
beast goes forvanl. Hut being full of pride and conceit, the 
beast fancies that it iiu)ve3 in accordance with its own will, 
and that there is no whip urging it forward. We fancy that 
we govern our passions, but in reality they govern us; and we 
ascribe to ourselves the actions v’hich they have produced.” 
Vogt, liowever, has, as he always does, expressed himself on 
this point most unequivocally and unconcernedly of all. “ It 
is indeed true. Fivewill does not exist, neither does any 
amenability or respon.sibility, such as morals and penal justice, 
and Heaven knows what else would upon us. At no 

moment are Ave our own masters any mote than we can decree 
as to the secretions of our kidneys. 'The oi^anism cannot 
govern itself; it is governed by the l^w of its material com¬ 
bination. It is impossible to demonstr ae the admipibility of 
punishment, or to prove that there is aiiy such thing as amen¬ 
ability or responsibility,” etc. p ’ 

Jurists, therefore, do iiou fare aiiy better than we theologians. 
It is evident that there is no yt/om for them in the world now. 
There is no right to punisl^, for there is no responsibility; 
everything takes place uiidofr an iron necessity. The man who 
robs and murders is no w<jjrse than the falling stone which 
emshes a man, nor, of contse, any more valuable; both ai« 
involuntary slaves of the 1^ of nature. Criminals shoald be 
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sent into hospitals and asylums, not to prison. The judge 
must yield up his place to the physician! Who would not 
then Itegin to tremble for the safely of society 1 'ViTio docs 
not perceive the moral davgiv involrtd in Materialiimt accoitl- 
ing to which all human action, even that of tho mind and 
spirit, is subordinate to the law of nature, and man no longer 
does what he (ntght to do, but what he must do, —according to 
which, therefore, all the great and noble acts p<‘i formed in the 
world’s history are nothing but the neoe^vsary pioducts of certain 
bodily impulses and conditions ? But the whole matlei assumes 
an exceedingly tragico-comical as])ect uhen we find these 
jieople desirous to be thought tlie " squatters of advancing 
civilisation,” without observing that they are its gravediggers; 
and see them swaggering as the heralds oj freedom at^d humnmig, 
whilst it does not occur to them that tliey are the apostles of 
the most Irutal tyranny, and that the j»ractical aim of their 
theory is that the best-organized beast, called man, should sit 
alone on the throne of unfettered self-deification and unchecked 
self-gratification. For if man is nothing but a beast without 
a future, and organized merely for the full enjoyment of his 
present existence, then all that we have hitherto stupidly con¬ 
sidered to be virtue is only a sin against our destiny ’ Jus¬ 
tice, duty, honour, self-sacrifice, compassion, etc., aie morbid 
secretions of ceitiiin deranged loiies of the brain ! What good 
is my fellow-man to me ? To subject and tyrannize all others 
is the only aim which reasonable man can pursue! »Sueh 
maxims canied into practice would render society a mere con¬ 
geries of atoms. 

In good sooth, the materialists are the most dangerous cnewns 
of progress that the world has ever seen. For all ])r<)gress m 
the last report depends on tho ideal of an Infinite reifection 
to which the God-derived spirit of man aspires. He wIkj 
destroys this ideal destroys progress also. But this iih-nl /s 
destroyed wlien health and sensual enjoyments are held up to 
our race as the sole aim of life, within which we are lo Tllo^o 
in an btemal circle I 

In the face of these apparent consequences, we are in this 
case, too, really led to doubt whether tliese g< ntlt-men them¬ 
selves believe what they are tryinc to palm ofl upon us Why 
do tl»y seek to work upon the pcoj»le by means of lectmea 
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and books ? The proper way to convert people to their opinloiid 
would be to make them eat the same food as they do' Just 
imagine a soulless professor, with the utmost ingenuity, demoti- 
sLratiug to soulless students from his professorial chair that 
they liavx* no souls 1 Is not the wiseacre ccintradicted out of 
his own month by every w'ord he utters, since every one of Iiis 
words is addressed to the muls of his audience ? In fact, my 
iKJUoiired heat ers, if any one among you lias brought with him 
llesli, blood, bone, some phosi»horus, and moikin^ else, I W’ould 
make bold to intimate to him in a fri(uully way that all ai^u- 
ments, as far as he is concerned, are but lost time. 

Doubtless, however, there is somAhiiuj true and justifiable 
in Materialism. All that exists has some right to its existence. 
We would not deny this. Mafeiialism calls our attention 
more closely th.'in in formor days to the profound inter- 
jxmetration of our soiiI-!ilb and our bodily condition, and to 
the fact that the activity of our mind and will is partly deter¬ 
mined by bodily lunction.s,—tlie circulation of the blood, the 
action of the nerves, etc.; in a word, to the unquestionably 
very important inllueiice exercised liy material agents, both 
within and u itliout us, on our mental condition. Materialism 
may thus teacli a lesson, especially to those one-sided idealists 
whom we were Ixdbre compelled to blame for looking upon 
tlieir reason as something always absolutely free in its nature, 
without believing in their dependence on material influerices. 
Tills one-sided spiritualism of necessity degenerates in time 
into its opposite, that is, into Materialism. The latter, then, 
fm'uis a wholesome counterbalance to that system of pliilosophy 
in which the “ idea” was all in all, and in which the inquirer 
was so taken up by speculations of pure iv.isori as not to have 
time for any coiisideratiou of nature. Any future ^ound sys¬ 
tem of natural philosophy will liave to seek the right course 
between these two cxtreine.c. 

The Holy Scriptures, on tire other hand, which observe an 
equal distance between these extremes, fully recognise this 
truth of the interpeuetratioii of our' soul-life with our bodily 
condition. They jxiint out, with much emphasis, the pre¬ 
dominance which, by means of sin, the flesh has attained over 
the spirit, the constant bondage and danger which the soul 
incurs from sensual iuclination-s,—in a word, “ tire law of siii 
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in the membeTs” (Korn vii), and in teaching oar natural sub¬ 
jection to the power of seusuahty, they bring cleai'ly before our 
eyes the truth which is involved in the materialistic denial 
of freewUl. But the Holy Scriptures do not lead us into a 
comfortless fatalism, but show us the way lu which the spirit 
may again attain to predominance and freedom. But it is 
one thing to acknowledge these bodily nifluonrca and anothei* 
to identify tlie soul M'lth them,—to deny its separate existence, 
and thus to tread into the dust mans crown, the b^sis of all 
that 18 truly great and honourable, all that if» Ingh and (Jod-like, 
in and above tlie woild. 

If theories ot Uiis kind appealed only among moially iiekle 
and degrailed nations, whose whole developmcmt, or r.itlier niis- 
developnient, would naturally lead to them, we might, though 
with deep compassion, look on quietly. But the busy effoits of 
many, in modern times, to naturalize a matenaiistic popular 
])}ulosophy, even on our German soil, must be charucteiired liy 
ever}' on*' wdio is aware of the profound ideality of the German 
mind, and of German ('hnstinn science and education, and who 
knows liow for the last ten ct'nturiee Germans liavo done battle 
lor the highest hioial and Sjuntual treasures of life, as an a<t of 
irea<>on. of/ainst tin omginal and true naturaof German rmank 
and scitmt ! To similar opiwnents in his own time, Blato 
gave the counsel,iirst to rrf(fnn, so that then they might be 
capable of being taught” The Christian spirit of Goimanv 
inheriting as it does the ideal impulses of the miiid of ancient 
Greece, should give the same answer to the theories we li.ivo 
been considering. 


, HI.—VANTiimeM. 

Pantheism derives its name'from tlie motto, Ka\ nav / 
One and .All, which was hist brought into vogue by tlie Gr<‘< k 
philosopher Xenophanes According to this view, God is the 
nniveAe itself; hcyo^id and oaUide the w’oiM He dee^ not < xist, 
but only im. the w’orld. He is the Soul, the iJe.enu and the 
Spirit of the world, and all natine is His hodv Tn nalitv, 
God is everything, and beside h/in there is nothing Thus, 
making God the Soul of the wmiM, PantheiHin is tiistingtn‘'he(t 
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on tlie one hand, from Materialism, according to which God 
and natui'c ate immediately identical; and, on tlie other hand, 
lioin Theism, that is, from the Ijelief in a self-conscious, per- 
feonul (h»d, who created the’world and guides even its most 
iiiiiiute details. For the main point of pantheistic Itelief is 
that thi.s 8oul of the world is not a pn'i^nal, sctf-coiun'imts 
lining, wlio appears in his totaliti/ in any one phenomenon or 
at any one moment, so ns to compildiend liiroself or become 
«‘oiupVfhenbible for us, lait that it is only the One ever same 
Essence which, filling everything and shaping everything, lives 
and moves in all existing things, and is revealed in all that is 
^ isible, yet is Itself never seen. Goethe has depicted it in the 
oft-i|uoted voids.— 


“ I rise untl full on the w'nvcs of life, 

1 Tnove to fitul fio in «< sitili*; 

IJirth and tlie fjmvp,—nn eV’rn.il seu,— 

A well tliat eliangi's alO-miiti ly,— 

A lile wliuli imist ever glow uud Inini,— 

On the whirring loom ot life, in tuin 
All these I weave, nnd the GodUuaJ '■ee 
t'lud iii a lobuoi vitality.'' 

, The fact that this view of the world is first met with among 
nations with pol} theistic religions, such as the Ilindub and 
Greeks, points to an internal rchUionstup between Polytheimur 
iiad PautkeiMiL xcMdi is often ovcrloohed. The two seem opposed; 
hut, when accurately considered, tliey are in principle the same. 
Juat lu, e.ff., the ordinary Greeks believed that there was a 
nymjdi or a naiad in every tree and in every fountain, and, 
in addition to the Olyinjiian gods, peopled all naturt with 
inuumcrable demi-guds; so also, in ever’, being and in every 
phoiiomcnon the Gieek pauthei.stic phdosoplier saw a mani- 
lestation of the Deity. Panlhoi.sm and Polytheism are but a 
higher and a lower form of one and the same view of the 
World, The former is the refilled, the latter the vulgar mode 
of deifying iiatuie, the former seeks after unity amid the 
individual phenomena, tlie latter stops shoit at and personifies 
them. 

We have previously alluded to the fart that this One, AIT- 
in'^piring, yet Unconscious, is characterized by Pantheism in 
various vays, as the Soul of the world, as universal Substanc6| 
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18 tlie Moral Order of tlio world, as Absolute etc’’ 

fiM/ber of ocoidebtal Paiiilieism in modern times was the Jew 
fipinozA (1632-1677). **1 ha\e," s,<us he, "opinions as to 
(tod and natuie entirely different from those which modern 
Christians are M'unt to vindicate To my luind God is tho 
immanent (that is, the intraraundane) and not the transcendent 
(that is, the supiamundane) Cause of all things, that is, the 
totality of finite objects is po.sited in the E^-seuce ot God, and not 
in His WtU Nature, considered ptr sp, is one with tho essence 
of God ’* According to Spinoza, God is tho one nuivcraal Sub¬ 
stance, in which all distinctions and all isolated qualifications 
ore resolved into unity, to which per s» we cannot Iheicftire 
ascriU' either understanding or will He iidicules those who 
make out that God acts according to a pui pose, and look upon 
the woild as a pioduct of the divme will or intellect "God 
(Iocs not act in jniisuaiue of a puipose, but only accoiding to 
the nmwtt/ of His nature Everything follows fiom natuie 
with the same logical necessity as that by which the aitiibuU's 
ol a thing follow fiomiLs idea, or lioui the nature of a tiiangle 
that Its three augles are equal to two right angles” This 
CKpressses the fundamental \iew of eveiy form of ranlheisin 
E\en Hegel’s conception of God, as the absolute Idea or the 
absolute Spirit which, m eternal self-movement, proceeds iiom 
Itself and becomes natuie, and then ag.un reverting to Jtseli 
becomes a self-r onscious spiiit, is, in tiuth, only another name 
for the same thing Foi Spinoza himself distinguishes be¬ 
tween nature " begetting” and " begotten” {natura naturan<^ 
d naturata) The latter is the ever-varying phenomenal woild 
t)ie "funner” the lutermittcnt houine fiom which these plie- 
nomena take their rise, and into which they sink again 

From this we can alieady see how mmh falls to the ground 
if the persoii.rlity of God be given up In the tnst place, we 
can no longer acknowledge a creation of the world as i foe 

* Thwe w » n a form of PanHMwm, or rather of PiiilhfHrn, m wlinh 
tbe 7>eraonality of God u to )« me «*vteut pie'H ivi d, whu h IooIih ujk i tin v jrl t 

OB tfittx from the a n’ hence a« bi inj of Hu ohm rn c, but n »1 (o< xt» » 

Bive with Him. Thu^ fbr ii dance, the doctnno of ernan’it om in tlx Itihoi 
Vedas Bnt here, too, the personality oi (» wl is dan,if ronsl> (fmii miw 1 hy 
the ncccseity of the nataml process in which these ♦ manBtinn** t it }‘l»' •> «, 

however, this view has no reprosentiitivi » ol unpoitiim* in 1110*11 rn tiiniH, ws 
idksU coa&tie oar attention to the above-mi itioncd form of Panth* i > a. 
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act of the divine Will; since things are "posited in tho^ 
nature of God, not in His wilL” Miracles and providence xntist 
fare in like manner, and especially the incarnation of God in 
(’hrist is left without any basis. It can no longer be looked 
upon as a fact which took place in this particular Individual, 
})ut only as a universal, everlasting and daily-renewed process. 
'J'here is no longer any place for the freewill of man, and for 
llie ordinary distinction between good and evil If God has 
no liberty of action, but works “ in .'jccordance with the mere 
necessity of His nature,” man fares no better; he is, indeed, 
nothing but one form of nianitestation of the universal Soul; 
and the necessity under which the whole universes i.s developed 
must also be the standard lor-every individual 'thing. Every¬ 
thing is borne along by the one immutable stream of develop¬ 
ment ; all that takes place is the consequence of an absolute 
necessity; and tluit which appears to be evil is only a necessary 
point of transition in the development of good, and therefore 
is riOt nsally evil at all. Finally, it is patent that the immor¬ 
tality of man, anti tlie continuance of personal e.^istence after 
death, are ideas which must henceforth be rejected. All per¬ 
sonal life again resolve itself into the impersonal primal 
Cause, hdujion itself can tut lomjer he considered a reality. 
For 1 can no more stand in any jjersonal relation to this God 
than He can tome; I cannot addie.ss Hmi as " thou,” for He 
is no jHirsonal I; I can neither pray to Him nor can I love 
and trust in Him, fur He is only the One, the inflexible and 
unfeeling power of fate, in which I myself must one day be 
merged. 

Clearly, we may call this an unbiblical idea of God. Id 
the Scriptures God appears from the beginning as One who 
acts with solf-cousciousne.ss, who creat< j and guides^ the world 
with definite purposes, whose essence, therefore, is clearly to 
be distinguished from His creation. He communicates Him¬ 
self in special revelations, speaks of Himself in the first 
person, carries out an eternal counsel of love, and there¬ 
fore cannot be imagined as any other than a personal Being. 
(Cf- Lect. iv.) 

Pantheism is, how^ever, not merely unbiblical, but, like every, 
idea of God which denies His personality, also scieniijhilly 
mUemhU, AUow me to prove this to you, by exhibiting itS' 
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chief weaknesses from four flafferent points of view, viz,: (a) 
from logict (b) from a considtraHon of tiis world, (e) from the 
kistorg of religions, and (rf) fix)ni moral and rdigiom conscious- 
nm and life. 

(d) Let us tirat ask philosophy and logic. Just as Atheism 
depends on the monstrous assumption tliat we arc acquainted 
with all the forces in the world; just as ^faterialum pre¬ 
supposes that the mailer of which the. world is constituted is 
eternal and has always existed ;—so also rniitheism depends, 
on assumptions which are unproved and iiicapahlc of proof. Ixit 
us take up Spinoza’s Ethics, the classical text-hook of modem 
pantheists, w'hich to some extent forms the giouudwork of all 
their systems. Its fundamental assumption is the exi.'^tenco 
of a universal suhstiince. This substance, with its attributes— 
i.e., in fact, this idea of God—is preauppostui as a tiling of 
course, and from this the further conclusions are dtwluced witli 
inatlicmatical precision. The thing itself is, however, sinqily 
presupposed or assumed to exist, and its acceptance therefore 
mquires as much faith as tlie utterances of tlie Scriptures about 
God, Spinoza does not attempt to investigate whether thi.s 
idea of God is in itself correct and true. Had he done so, he 
might have discovered that this universal suhstaiice, he,.side 
which nothing at all exist.s, which includes all actual objects 
os its individual qualifications, is in truth nothing but the 
highest logical conception of univa'sality, in which all individual 
notions are blended into an undivided unity, and hence that it 
is merely a subjective idea, but not a real objective existence. 
But our philosopher immediately assumes, in the most un¬ 
critical manner, that this merchj, subjective idea is an oljcctive 
reality, and that the merely imagined unity of notions in 
OUT consefousness is the actually existing unity of all tilings. 
Here, then, we see the same confusion of thought uriih existnuc 
which We jneet with almost at every turn in modern ]»l]ilo.sophy. 

* Spinoza’s whole system,” says a modern critic, " depend.? on 
the postulate, that logic form of the notion and its alLri- 
hntes is identical with the objective form of real existence.” 

• Both Spinoza and all other pantheists are greatly at a los.s 
how to answer the question asi to t he origin of cosm iral matter; 
iind on this point it is clearly evident that they ultimately 
depend more assumptions, and those illogical ones. They 
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all of them reject the biblical doctrine, that God created the 
world, that is, from His own free, loving will called it i»to 
existence out ot nothing. For, since they cannot conceive of 
<Jod except in conjunction with the world, tliey cannot believe 
t hat He called it into existence out ot its former nothingness; 
Jibs activity is limited to shaping and organizing 'matter al~ 
'nmhj existing. lint if we go on to ask, whence this nmtter i 
we are either met with the reply, “it just exists,” and ai-e 
thus required to accept without demur their unproved assump¬ 
tion us a matter of fact; or, in the attempt to explain the 
origin of the actual \vorld, we are expected to imagine such 
extraordinary things, tliat the biblical miracle of creation must 
appear to every unprejudiced jjcrson far more reasonable and 
conceivable. According to Spinoza, everytliing actual proceeds 
from the “ begetting nature,” wliicli from eternity is incessantly 
begetting tlie mundane phenomena. Hut whence, then, its 
inexhaustible fulness of f»>rco and life ? From what source is 
this vitality constantly renewed t The only reply is to tills 
effect, that the forces of “ begotten nature,” by the mutual 
rciiction in wdiich they play upon one another, may effect 
reciprocal renewal; that tlie forces exhausted in begetting 
and bringing forth are constantly restored by the reactionary 
influence <'f that which is produced. Hut thus we make 
“ begotten nature” the mother as well as the daughter of 
“ begetting nature,” and so are moving in a complete circle. 
If we demand tlie oiigiu of the actual world, that is, of the 
“ begotten nature,” w-e'are told that “ begetting nature” is the 
ultimate cause ; and if we demand the origin of the latter, we 
are again referred to the “ begotten iiatere,” tliat is, to the 
very fact of which we seek an explanation.* Granted, how¬ 
ever, tliat these forces are constantly renewed by< their har¬ 
monious mutual action, not this harmony le plann^ by 
some intclligenee f Is it to be supposed tliat unconscious 
nature w’orking by blind necessity could have made a com¬ 
putation of this kind t Can our intellect feel satisfied with 
the idea, that from all eternity there exists a combined play of 
forces mutually exciting and renovating one another, blind 
indeed, yet computed with perfect wisdom ? The absurdity of 

* Cf. here else Zur Vertmttcwtmg da chrkiL Glaubens^ No. IL, AaftiT' 
Oder GiiU I and Gesa, apotogd. Seitruge, 
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assumption of an impersotinl unconscious God licre be¬ 
comes clearly evident That by which everything else is 
realized with absolute wisdom is supposed to be unable to 
lealize itself in conscious thouj^ht I * What a contradiction ! 

We do not fare much better under the guidance of Hegel, 
TTe teaches us to reganl God as the nUnhite Jiha which, from 
endless ages, i-calizes, inspires, and oiders the w’hole pheno¬ 
menal world: in other words, as the system of those concep¬ 
tions on which all thought is necessarily b.jsed (<?y. being and 
becoming, force and effect, etc.), and wdach are supposed to 
possess reality, since w'ithout them all our thought would be 
null and void. Hut whence pTOceeds this absolute Idea ? It 
is not conceived by a personal God, for none such exists. 
Neither can it conceive itself; for if it did, it wotdd b(*coine 
self-conscious, and thus God would again hccomo ])erb(»nal. 
How does Hegel get out of the difficulty ? Ho says tliat the 
absolute Idea pmfs iheJf by means of the eternal position and 
organization of the world. If \ve inquire. Whence proceeds 
the W'orld ? we are met by the ie])ly, It exists, and is 
continuously posited liy the absolute lth‘a. And if we ask, 
Whence comes the absolute Idea, fiom what is it derived, and 
in what does its actuality con.si.st ? w’e are told, It is [sjsitisi 
in and w'ith the world, and has none but a mundane actuality. 
Ho you see liow we are being mocked with a shadow ? Tlje 
w'orld is supposed to be posited by the absrdute Idea, and yet 
the absolute Idea itself has an actual existence only in the 
world. How, then, can this absolute Idea posit itselt ? and 
how can it be looked upon as the principle which posits the 
w’orld if itself attains actuality only in the wmrld ? 

Panthei.sm desires to realize the Infinite; but because tin* 
Infinite alw'avs has its actuality only in the Finite, the result 
is, that I^antheism constantly denies it in its endeavour.s to 
realize it A close examination of this “ self-posi ting ” Idci 
clearly shows that the paniheieiic comceytwn oj God u oiu nhuh 
dxsiroyg xUJf; for tJurt only wh'uh ia conscious of itself tan 
posit itself; but a bcii g which is posses-sed of stf-roust musness 
must also be possessed personality. Tlie imperbonnl idea of 
God, in fact, depends upon a hypothesis wdiuh on a more 
thorough consideration will be f u.nd to point beyond itself. 
The way, too, in which Hegel makes the Absolute develope 
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itself is thoroughly illogical, J'irst of all, in its exisienee 
per se it is a’ purely immaterial idea; next it emerges iiato 
existence as distinct from, itself, and, distorting itself in time an4 
space, becomes nature \ then, from this self-alienation it reverts 
to itself, and in man attains to self-existence, and becomes self¬ 
knowing thought, or self-conscious spirit. In this process it 
is only the existence per se, and the existence as distinct from 
itself, in which the Idea is absolutely : i7i its self-existence, on 
the contrary, it is only in a finite, Imman-psychological form, 
although evidently the Absolute sliould inchido all three 
forms; that is, God, as a Si)irit, must be His own emtse. His 
own object, and the sul^t which comprehends, knows, and wills 
Himself. 

Besides this, the pantheistic idea of Cod labours under two 
other great diilicullies. In the fii>t place, it cannot be under¬ 
stood how iicrsimality can proceed from an impeisonal prin¬ 
ciple. We ourselves are pei-sons, that is, we can conceive and 
determine ourselves; for in tliis personality coii.sists. And 
although Spino?:a denies the self-determination and freewill of 
man, still he does not deny his self-consciousness. Whence, 
then, is this self-consciousness supposed to ijrocecd if the soul 
of the world, from which we ourselves have emanated, has no 
consciousness ? Can God communicate that M’hich He does 
not Himself possess, and create forms of existence which 
tiuuscend His own ? Can the eifect contain anything wliicli 
does not exist in the cause ? To this one simple que.stioii 
no pantheist has as yet beeir able to give a satisfactory 
answer. Moreover, the idea of an endless and aimless proc&ts 
of development is illogical and self-contradictory. An en>iles3 
development, an infinite process, which is f‘)r ever appi^ach- 
ing its aim, but eternally remains infi iitely far from it, is a 
contradiction with which our Intellect cannot be satisfied. 

The chief argument whu.h pantheists bring forward against 
the existence of a personal God is, tiiat personality cannot hs 
emeeived without finite limitations. Personality, they say, 
consists in the contraposition ot self to another object, & non¬ 
ego which forms an insuperable limit to tbe ego; and hence 
tiie conception of absolute, limitless pemonality mvolves a 
direct contradiction. In short, the infinite greatne^ of God 
is supposed to be incompatible with His pci’sonallty. To this 
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w© iSist reply by a q^uestion: Ig it in our own case tba 
limitation of self by the cosniical nou-ego wliioh is the cansg 
of our consciousness reflecting upon itself, and thus becoming 
^(/■-oonscious or personal, so that without the nou-ego our 
personality would cease to exi^t? No, this limitation is 
merely the occasion; the original cause of the solf-reflcctioa 
consists in the peculiar constitution of the human subject as 
a spirit, which points to a primal Spiiit-subject as its 
Creator. 

The root of personality in the ego lies in its nature hc/ore 
any contraposition to other objects. This contraposition, 
therefore, does not form the essaice of the yiersonahty, but is 
only a consequence of its inherent nature, " Tc rsoiuility,” says 
u well-known modern philosopher,' who has very tellingly 
answered this objection to the peisonality of Ooil, “does not 
depend upon a past or present contrapo.sition of the ego to 
the non-ego; but, conversely, it consists in an immediate tsi»r 
per sc, foiins the necessary/mas ot this contraposition wher¬ 
ever it takes place.” If, then, even in the finite subject 
sell-con.sciousncbs is the result of its own action^ based uiiou 
an esse per se which is not dependent on the woild, how inuch 
less can the ab^'‘lute Subject, God, by reason of Ilis personality, 
be considered to be eiituely dependent upon, and limited by, 
externals ? Doubtless, in the case of the fviie spirit as such, 
the development of personal consciousness can only take place 
under external influences jiroceoding from the non-ego; not, 
however, because it needed the contraposition to an alien 
object in order to bo self-ejtistent, but simply because it do(*s 
not in this nor in any other re.sjiect possess in itself the 
conditions of its existence. But we do not meet with thi^ 
limitation in the nature of the Infinite. “It alone, tlierclon*, 
is capable of a self-existence, which needs neither iiutmtion 
nor continuous development by means of anything whidi 
alien to it, but maintains itself in an eternal movement within 
ite own essence,” And if we designate the inner personal 
life of the personal God, the current of Hi.s thought, Iceling, 
and win, as one that .s eternal and without beginning, jie\er 
resting, and hence never excitc^d into movement fioni any 
state of quiescence," we do not impose a more dilfieult task 
* Lotze, Mih-ot:osm09, L p ‘i70 ft; li* pp 565 570. 
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on the powers of imagination than does any pantheistic 0* 
inateriali-itic theory.” 

And why should the idea of an eternal, absolute Personality 
he sclf-contradictory ? I'or the very reason that we are finite, 
our personality is imperfect. To none hut the Infinite mn 
w'e ascribe perfect personality. But more than this, wt are 
cowpdhd to do so. Or is not a pei-sonality superior to an 
impersonal object ? Is it not a matter of fact, that the greater 
and higher a being is, the more perfect is his personality ? 
1)0 we not sec tlie creation struggling towards personality, 
and mounting step by step through the prehininary stages of 
the vegetable and animal w’orld, until in man it actually 
attains to individual personality, and becomes a self-conscious 
mind? ‘‘Whence this univeisul tendency of all that lives 
towards peisonality, if it be not the law of the world ; and 
whence this law, if the Ihinciple of the woild is an impersonal 
one ? ” And if personality constitutes the pre-eminence of 
man over the inferior creation, can this pre-eminence be 
wanting in the highest Being of all ? can God, the most per¬ 
fect Being imaginable, be devoid of personality, the most 
perfect form of being ? Is God indeed the absolute and 
entirely pel feet One, if He be wanting in any one excellence ? 
We do not assert tliat the most perfect Being as such neces¬ 
sarily exids (which was, as we saw, the false conclusion of the 
ontological argument. But we maintain that personality must 
bi-long to perfect existence as such (for the existence of God is 
acknowledged by Pantheism), because otherwise the most per¬ 
fect form of existence would not have been attained. So litUe^ 
ih'refore, is the idea of God^s personality rmiradided ly Hi$ 
tnfinite grratness and perfection^ that, on the contrary, it is pre¬ 
cisely hy nason of them that He must h personal. In fact, th© 
Absolute can only be imagined as the absolute Subject, i e. as the 
absolute Personality. If the Absolute is to be mere substance, 
%(s idea remains incomphie; because then the subjective spirit 
and the finite personality of man appear as something higher. 

In support of this w’e can again appeal to the self-know¬ 
ledge of man. We have already seen, in our arguments 
against Atheism, that, from the consciousness of his own 
conditionality and limitation, man derives the idea of an 
uuconditioued absolute Being. If we now go a step furtlier, ‘ 
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Wild assert that this absolute Being must necessarily be con¬ 
ceived as a permntd one, we are jiistifted in so doing by the 
feet, that if man perceives that even a conditioned, relative 
being like himself is by its scli-consciouaness raised high 
above the level of mere nature, he cannot imagine the abso¬ 
lute Being, whom he regards as the creative Cause of himself 
and all conditioned existence, to be otherwise than possessed 
of absolute self-consciousness and freedom, ic. as absolute 
Personality (Delitzsch nt supra, p. 69). That which man 
recognises in himself in a conditioned form, hu must aacribo 
to his original Cause ahmlukhj. 

IVe here perceive the fundamental wraJenm of runthnism,— 
its absolute Being is not absolute at all, just because It is dofi- 
pient in the point of personality. The latter is not in tlie 
case of God, any mure than of other beings, a dcfo.ct, a 
restrictive limitation; but, on the contrary, a pre-eminence, 
a }>crfection, ami conseciucntly in the most perlcct Being a 
necessity. Only we must not exaggerate the infinity of God, 
so as to make Him out to be something entirely colourless, 
abstract, and utterly devoid of attributes; but wo nmst, not¬ 
withstanding .all infinity, imagine Him at the same time as a 
definite Quantity, determined by Himsidf and not by others, 
whose self-posited unity is His own act, and in whom ja-r- 
sonality is the necessary form and determination (but not the 
limitation) of the infinite being. I say the necessary form 
tor how should that* which has in itself no definite centre, and 
cannot even posit itself in thought and will, have power and 
stability to posit a w'orld as distinct from itself, and to become 
the motive power of the univerjse ? Indeed, how can that 
which in itself lacks all precision and definiteness ever be 
capable of.sbaping given cosmical matter into definite forms ? 

lastly, pantheist may object that a self-consciousness 
cannot most assuredly have an object; it requires ivxt distinct 
subjects, such as are in fact presented to us in the Scrij^tiires, 
in Pather and Son. And further, it is clear tlmt if /ce aie 
requiiW, God and world cannot be one.^ Thus the .a'nove- 
mentioned objection, after all, recoils against its autliors, 

(6) The next sot of arguments to show the niitcnahlfness 
of tiie pantheistic conception of God ore taken fioiu a rusvio^ 

* For reconstruction of tliis paragraph, scp Coi i igf'n la. 
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logical point of view; that is, from a mtddcratimx cf (he world. , 
Tile well-known cosmological proof 'for the existence of a God 
ifi simply enough indicated in Scripture, vdz. Heb. iii 4; 

" For every house is builded by some man; but He that built 
all things is God/* (Cf. Rom. i 19-21.) It is sometimes 
argued from the effect to the cause, thus: All existence is the 
effect of .some cause, which, in its turn, is the effect of another 
cause; and so on till we arrive at some first cause, which is 
not the effect of any other, but is itself the cause of its own 
existence (cf, the Aristotelian expression, "first mover,’* rrpSnov 
Kwovv), At other times it is argued from the accidental to 
the necessary, thus: That there is no accidental—that is, 
wdiat can be otherwise or not—witliout a corresponding 
necessary (used in this form by the school of Leibnitz and 
Wolff). Since the time of Knjit it has been justly held that 
this argument oiil}’’ proves the existence of an unconditioned 
essence, eternal and self-subsisting, which forms the ground¬ 
work of everything else; but not that this essence must be 
an unigite and personal Being. 

Nevertheless, this argiinieiit should not he unconditionally 
rejected. That great man Sir Isaac Newton has said: 
"Altlnmgh no actual step in this argumentation brings us 
directly to the knowledge of the First Cause, yet each one 
carries us constantly nearer to it." And how is this ? Because 
the human spirit c.'in believe of none but the Spirit, that it is 
a self-positing, unconditioned eternal Being. Of every other, 
that is, of every material existence, the mind asks, and must 
ask. Whence is it ? and cannot rest satisfied with the mere 
thought that it has always existed. " We are no more able 
to believe of cosmical substance than, far instance, of the Bun, 
that it* is per sc a necessary eternal being; for tliis cosmical 
substance possesses no understanding; it is not spirit” (Gess, 
Apologet. Beitragc, p. 190). Jf it be an assumption necessary 
to our intellectual being, that only the Spirit can posit itself 
and possesses eternal necessary being, it follows that we can 
only imagine as a Spint that unconditioned Cause "of all 
things, that absolute One, to whom we are led by the cosmo¬ 
logical aigmnent. That which is self-existent must also 
eelf-conscious. ./ 

But the necessity of postulating self-consciousncss 9a ;; 
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herent in the Divine Nature is still more evident, if we 
consider the world not merely as matter, but as the C<mm ; 
that is, as a harmoniously proportioned and well-arranged 
organism. This brings us to the iekofogical argument, based 
upon the purposo or aim manifested in the universe, an argu¬ 
ment which the results of modern science are rendering moi'o 
and more important It is based upon an idea of the creation, 
as a judiciously arranged whole, tending to a certain aim; and 
fi*om the regularity and conformity to purpose exhibited in 
the universe, it argues that there must be an Inttdligence 
w'hich has ordered it according to n set piirpo«ie, and thus 
points us to a self-conscious, personal Spnitu In vain have 
endeavours been made to dispute tlio material premise of this 
argument, viz. that the world's cour.se is arranged after a sot 
purpose. It has been said that we know only a small portion 
of the universe, and must not therefore presuppose as a matter 
of course that the same order and wisdom prevail in all its 
spheres; and moreover, that the conformity to purpose shown 
in the earthly creation is by no means perfect, hut that on the 
contrary there are many things in it wliich are purposeless or 
coiitraiy to their true aim; for the world, human life, and 
history, form an exhibition of incompleteness and unsuitablc- 
ness, as is proved by the many evils w'hich exist But, in the 
first place, if only a portion of the world be indubitably shown 
to be full of wisdom, the whole universe must be so also; 
because otherwise this portion would not for one moment be 
safe from being destroyed by the want of order in the re¬ 
mainder. And does not the fact that we need to meditate 
upon the world, and cannot help doing so, at once presuppose 
that the object of our thought must be a Reality full of 
wisdom I “A world of accident could not be an obiect of 
cogitation. * If the world around us be not a system of thought, 
whence comes the need we feel for thinking about it ’ Why 
is not man satisfied with the use that beasts make of the 
world ?** The very fact that we are compelled to think about 
this werld is a proof tl at thoughts are inwrought in it. 

With regard to the 'jvil that is in the woild, and the w'ant 
of conformity to purpose shown in certain plifooincna, we 
must first ask whether these inc <ngiuities loim an intrinsic 
dement of creation, or whether they are a later introduction. 
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Accordui" to Scripture, they are everywhere connected with 
sin, the destructive ehects of which extend even to nature. 
This, however, by no means does away will) the conformity to 
purjjose which marks the univerae as a whole. Indeed, the 
in inner in which these temporary disturbances of the moral 
and physical order of the world are ultimately made service¬ 
able to the divine aims is, the longer we coiisidei it, the clearer 
]>roof of the greatest wisdom and conformity to plan. Thus 
the fundamental premise of the teleological argument for the 
exi*itence of God remains unshaken.^ 

It may be said wdth more reason, that this argument has 
something incomplete about il, iriasmucli as this conformity 
to pur]>ose affects only the form and not the matter of the 
world, and that therefoie we can derive fioni it only the idea 
of an Architect, not that of a Creator But let us combine 
the result of this argument—that there must be a world- 
organhsing intelligence—with that of the cosmological argu- 
ineut, that thcie must be an absolute Substance, which, on 
account of its eternity, we can imagine only as a Spirit, and 
we then have the cause in the one of the matter, in the othai 
of the form of the wnild. If, then, the latter aigument shows 
Us the sell-existent, all-creating nature of God, and the former 
Ills thinking intelligence which makes infinite plans and 
wisely tallies them out, is there so very much wanting to 
const ituLe the idea of a personal Cieator of the w'orld ^ The 
only question that remains is, whether it is not in any way 
possible to deriv'e the wisdom prevailing in the w'orld from 
the agency of some blindly operating cause, some unconscious 
soul of the v\ orld ? 

In onr in«iuuy after traces of the v.-sdom which so plenti- 
iullv dwells and opeiatcs in creation, modern science furnishes 
us with a constantly inert laiiig number of direct proofs, that 
e\ ery whole a foreseeing H'thuom, which must as such he conmons 
of itself and of its action, rules the world. Indeed, these proofs 

’ Th<* matciiahstic opiionenlg of the “theory of adaptation to purpoae*' 
(Biu'haer, and others) frequently on the eironeous suppositiofn, that 

tlioologUns who boiieve in the Ihhle look upon the world in its present oon^ 
dition as absolutely perfect; and they sock, by vaiious examples, to prove the 
toiitraiy. If they would take the tiouhlc to turn to Rom viii. 19 ff., they 
iii'j^ht sec that, long before their arguments, the inqicrfectiou of the vumtM in 
itsi>;«se»t condition was Uuglit by Sciiptuie. 
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h$.m tenured Panffu’istn and MattnaU^n,, eomi’dtfed as kyp&~ 
(/keacs of simidt/ absurd, aud 6a\e ua the trouble 

of refuting them ftx)m Smpture.^ Listen, lor instance, to 
what the great chemist, Liebig, sajs in opposition to these 
views; "There is no plienomeiioii in chemistiy more wonder- 
and none which so ettectually strikes ail human wisdom 
dumb, than that whicli is piesented by the processes taking 
place in the soil ol a field adapted for vegetable giowth. 
During the filtration of rain-water thiough the soil, the earth 
does not surrender one particle of all the. nutritive matter 
which it contains available for Aegetalle growth (such as 
potash, silicic acid, ammonia, etc.); the most uninterinittent 
ram is unable to abstract from it (except by tlie mechanical 
action of floods) any of the chief requisites for its iwtility. 
The particles of mould not only firmly retain all matter nutii- 
tive to vegetable giowth, but also immediately absorb such m 
aie contained in tlie rain-water (ammonia, potash, etc). Lut 
only such substances are cmnphtely ahsoibed fmin the water 
as are indispensable requisites for vegetable growth ; otheis 
lemain either entirely or for the most part in a state of solu¬ 
tion." ^ Thus every drop of rain is in its operation a miracle 
of coufoiinity to purpose, No less wonderful are the well- 
known piopoitions in which oxygen and nitrogen are combined 
in the air, their continuous piodnctioii and consumption, and 
the constant restoiation of the due ]>roportjons amidst per¬ 
petual oscillations And just os in these matters we see a 
jimviously unthought of "gieat scheme for the harmonious 
lilending of lorces," so, too, in modem astionoiny. Here it 
has been demonstrated that those plicnomena which wcio 
lonnevly called "disturbances” in the ]>ldnctary mbits, and 
consequently appeared to ioii*t to some ■want of older, some 
little error o'l the part of the intcdligence which arranged the 
universe, are in reality lecipiocally compensating forces, and 
balance one another accoiding to fixed laws,—thanks to a dis¬ 
tribution oi masses in <»\ii solar system, such as could only bo 
contrived by the pierc iig mind of a lieaiciily Arithniftician, 
whose reckonings even a Lagitinge was scarce able to follow. 

And how many other facts arc tlicre in the woilil, lu re- 

' Of. for what follows. ITIii.t, (foft und dtc JSiHlur, 

• ClunHiedi*' JBi leje, IbfaS, y. 387 tt. 
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spect of wliich the truly profound natural pliilosoplier must 
confess that they absolutely cannot be derived from Uindly 
rnlin;,^ forces of nature, but must point to some intelligence 
which guides everything according to wise and good purposes! 
How is it, lor instance, that drift-wood is cast up on the coasts 
ot Greenland—which stand in such need of it—and not upon 
those of England and France ? How is it that the planets 
nearest to the sun have no moons, whilst those that are farther 
r('inoved, and stand in more n(,‘ed of light, have several ? IIow 
is it that iron is the metal which is found more frequently 
than any other ? How is it tliat the trade-winds carry the 
clouds past one portion of America, so that they may gather 
round the summits of the Audc's, and thence descend and 
moisten by mists and storms those provinces which would 
otherwise be arid ? If it is said tiiat those things are caused 
by certain natural laws uliich are hitherto niiknown to us, 
the question still arises, whether every law does not pre¬ 
suppose a law'giver ? 

In organit' nature we meet with still clearer traces of in¬ 
telligent forethought. Here we see each form of animal and 
\(>getable life with a special function allotted to it, and pro¬ 
vided with the requisite structure, but very often in such a 
way that the organs make their appearance long before they are 
'iiaJi'd to exercise their funchom. Thus the leaf attached to 
the stamen of the lime-blossom remains motionless for months, 
until the pistil with the fruit, which has in the meantime 
lipened, becomes disengaged from the bough, and then by the 
help of this its leafy wing does not descend perpendicularly 
to the earth, but is carried in graceful spiral curves beyond 
the spreading roots of the parent trunk The feathery crowns 
of the dandelion and the thistle, the teeth of the mammalia, 
and the wings of birds, all illustrate the same law. And the 
further we descend amon the genera of the inferior animal 
creation, the more frequently are we confronted by phenomena 
which, to use tlic words of a Professor of Botany, “can 
scarcely he described otherwise than as the prededined pr$f 
jmration for predestined future functions!’ Soo, too, with all 
the higher animals; the organs of the lungs, the eyes, and rire 
ears are formed in the womb or in the egg long before t^ere 
is any contact with the outer air, or any aftcction of the 
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Optica! or aural nerves. (Notice, too, the complete refotetion 
of Materialism involved in these facts.) And how exactly , 
are these organs formed in respect of the purposes which they 
will have to fulfil I The eye of the fish is constructed in 
precise conformity with the laws that govern the refraction 
of light through water, whilst its gills are perfectly adapted 
to the nature of its vital element. The sole of the human 
foot and the palm of the hand are clothed, even in the womb, 
with a thicker skin than the remainder of the body. Indeed, 
the wise constraction of the human hand has been not inaptly 
adduced as an irrefutable proof of the existence of God (by 
Sir Charles Bell in his Bridgewater Treatise). 

And with what wonderful conformity to purpose is the life 
of the l)ody canned on ? It can only subsist by means of tfie 
continuous action of the blood, W'hich in every limb absorbs 
and carries away all useless or noxious matter; and, on the 
other hand, brings to it ail that is serviceable, by depositing 
phosphate of lime in the bones, nitrogen in the muscles, car¬ 
bonic acid in the lungs, eta,—every kind of matter in the right 
place, at the right time, and in the correct chemical propor¬ 
tions. Surely, in the face of such clear facts, it is only the 
blindness of prejudice wliich can deny that a confonnity to 
plan and purpose governs the various forces. The birth of 
all animals which live on any sort of food that is not always 
obtainable, takes place just at those periods of the year in 
which the food necessary for their young is to be had. In¬ 
sects, too, do not emerge from the grub until the means of 
their subsistence are at hand; indeed, they conform to tlie 
irregularity of the seasons if tho growth of the plants requisite 
for their food is delayed by bad weather. 

How incomprehensible is all this, unless we assume the 
existence of Him to whom all His works are known from 
the beginning of the world!” (Acts xv. 18). Is it not clear 
that the infinitely rich and yet united system of laws inherent 
in the whole of natural life—from the harmoniously oirclirig 
heavehly bodies to ^e drops of dew upon the field, from tlie 
human body to the smallest blade of grass—can only l)e the 
wmrk of a foreseeing and therefore self-conscious intelligence 1 
If, however, from the systematic co-operation of all isolated 
. Natural forces towards one great tvoi'ld-harmong, the necessary 
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deduction be the existence of some all-conditioning, all-govera- 
ing and spiritual primal Power, then the utter untenaldeness 
of Pantheism is clearly evident Logic proves that it (aamuot 
explain the origin of cosmical matter; and natural science 
reduces it to the utmost perplexity, by demanding an explana^, 
tion of the cosmic harmony, and of the woudrously beautiful 
disposition of the component parts in the world’s organism. 
In this matter its perplexity is twofold. First, it cannot 
j'oint out the origin of the individual foims of life in the world. 
The origin of our own personality from the impersonal mun¬ 
dane Soul remains, as we showed abov^e, a mystery; but the 
same remark applies to the origin of organic life generally. 
The natural science of the present day shows that at the 
earliest period nothing but inorganic life existed, and con¬ 
fesses its inability to conceive how organic life can be de¬ 
veloped from inorganic matter. The pantheist, however, is, 
in accordance with his i>riiiciples, compelled to maintain that 
this did take place. I’or if nature is the ultimate cause of 
everything, if everything is developed by necessity in an 
eternal circle, then no individual form of life can be isolated 
from all other entities by a special act of creation, or pro¬ 
duced by a miracle; on the contrary, everything must form 
part of one tirmly-linked chain of cause and effect. Therefore, 
the organic must take its origin spontaneously from the in¬ 
organic, and man must descend from some species of ape. 
Thus Pantheism stands in complete contradiction to all sound 
investigations of natural science.^ 

In the next place, Pantheism cannot explain the cmnection 
existing between the individual cosm.cai beings, ie. the laws 
that govern them and combine *iiom into a Cosmos. This 
marvel of wisdom and conformity to purpose, these predestined 
preparations for future- activity, this magnificent scheme of 
harmonious adaptation of forces both in animated and inanimate 
nature,—all this has been produced, according to Pantheism, 
by an unconscious Wisdom, by a Soul of the world it^nite^ly 
intelligent, it is true (for even Spinoza attributes thought to 

^ According to the Intcet observations of Pa.steur, which are confirmed ly the 
Fi-ench Acadenty ot Science, the assumption of a genenAw epontoneo ortegtMWKMt, 
t.e. that organic life should 6i>ontaneously spring from inorganic matter, ^Mtit 
uoaceiorth bo considered as scicutifically disproved. v 
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the ttniversal Salistance), but still impei^onal. An umonscum 
l^iado^ / An infiniU InteUigmce dewid of «^-comciousnm ! 
Grasp who may such an idea! It is a ^If-coniradkting con- 
copivm^ just as much as a wooden iron, or a quadrangular 
circleFor if, as infinite Intelligence, God knows every¬ 
thing, He must also know Himself, and must be a Person, 
since " the conception of the Ego is tlie root of all knowing.” 

The objection may, however, be raised, that the possibility 
of a wisdom devoid of consciousness is evident from the work¬ 
ings of animal instinct and the origin of human language. 
Many animals, such as the spider, the bee, the beaver, etc., do, 
indeed, without any clear consciousness, make structures emi¬ 
nently adapted to their purpose, and the genius of a people 
ju’oduces its own language, without any preconceived i>laii 
and any clear intention, and yet languages are replete with 
well-defined rules and laws. This objection is very idausihle; 
nevertheless it proves nothing in favour of an absence of con¬ 
sciousness on tlic part of the mundane Soul. It cannot prove 
this, unless these wisely planned workings of animal instinct 
really proceed primarily from the hecLst itself. But this is not the 
case. On the contrary, instinct is implanted in the beast as a 
result of its organization, as e.g. the faculty of singing in the 
singing bird; and faculties of this kind are not produced by 
the animal itself, but are derived from some other source. 
In like manner, the peculiar features of a language arise from 

’ Hence, also, the contradictions in which pantheistic naturalists entangle 
themselves when endeavorjring to explain the process of creation. Bunneistt r, 
for instance, has shown with praiseworthy pains that the creation of the various 
animal species always began with a type of the whole genus, which united in 
itself the qualities subsequently distributed among the different R[)ecics. 
he, too, acknowledges a united plan, a definite law unalterably observed 
in the development of the animal world but at the same time he maintaijn 
that this law Is only the result of the forces working in matter, and that as they 
alterad, that which was prodneed by them a.ssnmed another form, Bui if th«»M 
forces not only work, hut also '* alter" in conformity with “ a united plan,” so 
tittt they do not consl^mtly Tjrodncc similar formations, hut such as are jjrogn-s- 
•Ively ioore and more perfect; and if all this appears to be based upon some dis¬ 
tinct ttnivenal conception, d tea it not evidently follow that it is not a nunibci 
of fort^ bUndly acting tlpon the matter with which they fortuitously meet, but 
only an intelligent aha conscious Pdwer operating according to plan and etmcfp’ 
UtMf which, hy means of these natural for-t;" and matttrials, Ims ealled forth th 
mmeeasion of animal species, and has guided the wiwlc process of creation i 
Fuitbeirin fa here convicted from its own lips 1 
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the bodily or mental constitution which the people b^ by 
nature; and this, too, is a gift conferred upon it. Hence, in 
reality, the wisdom which manifests itself in animal instinct 
and in the construction of languages is not derived from the 
beast itself, nor from the genius of the nation, “ but from that 
Tower to which both animals and men owe their oi^anizatioiii 
It is therefore impossible to argue, from the deficiency of self- 
consciousness in animal instinct, that the ultimate Cause which 
oiganizea every kind of life can operate unconsciously.” A 
cleverly*constructed machine works well by itself, and produces 
things serviceable for the pur|:)ose intended; but this is a 
merit due, not to the machine, but to him who constmeted it 
wisely, with a certain end in view. It works only with bor¬ 
rowed wisdom and forces implanted in it by man. Thus God 
implants in organic nature certain instincts and faculties, 
which then produce unconsciously things wondrously adapted 
for their purpose. But from this it by no means follows that 
the Creator, who conferred these gifts on animals or men, did 
so uncofiscioxuily. 

No, it is a proposition clear and irrefutable as the axioms in 
mathematics, that the primal Beason, from which all that Ls 
rational in the world proceeds, cannot be blind, but must l»e 
self-conscious. " So long,” says a prominent philosopher of 
the pre.sent day, “ as the position of natural science aHow’ed us 
to consider original matter to be a continuous substance extend¬ 
ing into infinity, it was possible to take a pantheistic view of 
the spiritual Tower governing it, as though this were inherent 
in matter, and formed it continually into the shapes which 
nature exhibits, i.e. os though it were merely the Soul or 
Spirit of the world. But since uatuTiJ science has demon¬ 
strated that matter consists of an infinity of separate and dif¬ 
ferent atoms, U u scientifiiaity impossible to cling to Panffisism 
as a theory of the world mthout betraying an utter wani of 
rrjiedionf If I shuffle promiscuously a thousand letters of 
the alphabet, is it likely that some happy accident will group 
them into a glorious poem, teeming in every line with intel¬ 
lect and beauty? You cannot believe this. Neither csil 
you, then, believe that a Cosmos^ such as presents itsdf to our 
eye, with more wisdom and beauty the longer we consider it|, 
i.s tlie product of matter, of forces and atoms aoconsciously 
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ineeting and oombining with one anotber! Afc tlic present 
day tbe only choice left to us is between this extreme 
Materialism, which declares the origin of the world to be an 
accidentally fortunate combination of atoms, and tins belief in 
the creative action of a spiritual, self-conscious, original Being, 
who governs according to purposes and ideas, that ia, in tlie 
personal God. This, my honoured hearers, is the final dilemma 
put to you also; you must believe either in an accident which 
explains nothing at all, and puts a stop to all scientific inves¬ 
tigations, or in a personal Creator! 

The very same alternative is laid before you in respect to 
the whole history of ike world. Its wonderful course is as 
much a proof for the existence of a wise and holy God who 
guides everything according to conscious aims and ends, as is 
the creation, for the existence of a wise and omnipotent God. 
“ The wisely ordered march of history,” says a mc»dem ai>olo- 
gist, “ through the midst of all the turmoil brought about by 
the arbitrary conduct of so many millions of free men, can 
only be explained as resulting from the all-ruling providence 
of a personal God. It would be impossible, in the face of 
human freewill, for the unconscious wisdom of nature to 
retain the mastery over the course of events.” Every individual 
personal being would possess in his freedom a power greater than 
all that of the impersonal mundane Soul, and could, by a single 
action, confound all the operations of the latter. Nothing hut 
a person can rule over and guide persons. The rule of an im¬ 
personal power over personal beings is just as impossible for tho 
one as it is unworthy for the other, We need not pursue this 
further, for it will suffice to refer* each one to his own history. 
If God exists, then man, the being formed in His image, may 
demand that He should make Himself personally felt. And 
lias He not already done so in our individual experience? 
With one who denies this, we cannot of course dispute further; 
but such an one will find his whole life one great unsolved 
enigma 1— 

(c) This brings in to Uie historical arguments egainst Pan¬ 
theism. These we will touch very shortly, and only from one 
point of view, viz. that of the history of religions. It is a 
matter of fSact that, even in polytheistic religions, the pre- 
.Beutmpiit of the One personal God has not entirely faded 
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away. Only to take one instance, we should scarcely find 
even a Kegro in Africa who denies the one God, the Creator 
of heaven and eartli. The history of religions is making it 
more and more evident at the present day, that in the most 
ancient traditions of all nations there are to be found scattered 
traces and features, distorted but still recognisable, of a primi¬ 
tive revelation of the One personal God. But more than this, 
traces are not wanting that the gi’owing darkness of super¬ 
stition is sometimes painfully felt by the heathen as a siaU of 
degradation from the more elevated stage of that primitive 
revelation.^ We do not consider this as a direct argument 
against Pantheism, but we take note of the fact that the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture respecting the original revelation of the 
One personal God is increasingly conlirmed by the history of 
religioa But if Polytheism is siiown to be an ob.scuration of 
the original revelation of God, then Pantheism, its reverse, 
must be the same. But the history of religions supplies us 
with a direct argument against Pantheism, in the fact that all 
religions show an involuntary impulse towards forming a per- 
sinial idea of tlwir gods. Nations cannot imagine their gods 
otherwise than as persons; and this is what Cicero means 
wlien he says: “ All of us of every nation, following a necessity 
implanted in our nature, cannot ascribe to the gods any other 
shape than that of man.” This religious fecature is universal 
in the most ancient as well as in the most raodeni forms of 
heathenism. Even in the religions of nature the deified natural 
forces are invariably personified. The hymns and prayers 
addressed to them (cf. those of the Indian Vedas) presuppose 
their personality. Even the sacrifice intended to propitiate 
the fetish gives to it ” a background of personality.’** So, too, 
the supreme God of the Chinese, who was subsequently wor¬ 
shipped by their philosophers 8 merely the impersonal soul of 
the world, was, according to modern investigations, not merely 

I Cf. for instnnee (in Bnrekhardt’s Mimomhibliothek, II. B., Sonth Africa, 
p. 12), the confession of the Hottentots at the beginning of the 18th century, 
“that it had been related to them by their fathers how their ancestors h^d 
sinned so dreadfully against the great God that He had hardened the hearts of 
theni and of their posterity, so that tliey could no longer know nor honour nor 
serve Him rightly.'* Also JErifihvsufigsJte/l, ii. 1868, p, 10. For what foUo]i^ 
rf. also Plath, X>ie JSelig. der alten C/meseHf 1863, and Delitzsuh ut 
p. 63 tl 
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(Originally imagined as a person, but is even at the present day 
pCMilifially personified as tiie Higher Emperor, Sha»g-Tl All 
mythol(^es are based on the idea of personal historical inter¬ 
course between gods and meiL la not the conclusion a fair 
one, “that man is inwardly conipiUcd to think of the Oodkead 
as a personal Being^ and that he cannot, at any st^e of religions 
progi'ess, get rid of this idea ?" The objection that “ it is a 
form of thought peculiar to the human mind to represent as 
fjersons all the unknown, secret causes of natural phenomena,” 
in no way lessens the importance of this unique fact For w’e 
clearly see that, following a necessary iiiternal law which lias 
been universally confirmed by history, man cannot look upon 
any of the beings which he ranks above himself, and with 
whom he stands in some religious connection, (3xcept as ptr- 
sonal beings; because otherwise they would rank miikr him, 
and could not enter into reciprocal intercourse with him. 

From these facts we draw the conclusion that, according 
to the unanimous testimony of religious history, l^autheism is 
nothing but an artilicial system of philosophical abstractions, 
which keeps back, subtilizes, and generalizes the original and 
ever-recurring instinct that leads man to yearn after a per¬ 
sonal God, and personal intercourse with Him. We now 
proceed to show that this internal law cannot be slighted 
without the infliction of a heavy injury on our moral and 
religious consciousne.sv 

(fl) This we do by means of the Moral and religions argu¬ 
ments against the pantheistic idea of God. Jn the first 
place, we ask the pantheist, WJunce proceeds the cwasdence, 
the moral law implanted in us ? Whence this " categorical 
imperative ” which makes itself directly felt and recognised in 
our soul? Does it not point to some absolute law-giving 
Will operating in us 1 Surely the moral law is something 
entirely difterent from the naiural law. The latter is un¬ 
consciously carried out by nature; that is, it fulfils itself. But 
the law which.lives in the conscience is not fulfilled until 
man has become consciems of it And whilst tlie former law 
MAist he fulfilled, the latter, though requiring its fulfilment on 
the part of man, yet allows him free self-decision The moml 
law cannot, therefore, be derive I from nature; and if niau 
"discovcm Uiit law inherent in him, he cannot be a muie pro- 
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duct of natural life. (This argument likewise holds good against ' 
Materialism.) Indeed this law may even contradict the natural 
law; for in some cases we feel ourselves bound to obey the 
moral law in the teeth of all our natural inclinations. If a man 
is hungry, and sees bread before him, the impulses of nature hid 
him appropriate it; but the moral law says, “ Tliou shalt not 
steal! ” And if he disobeys the latter, he cannot avoid the 
painful feeling that he has thereby degraded himself. How 
is this ? Why is this moral law permitted so frequently to 
contradict the laws of nature ? And, lastly, wlwnM proceeds 
our religious consciousness, which, as we have already seen 
[under the head (c)], demands fellowship with the personal 
God, and wliich, if the pantheistic idea of God were correct, 
would be mere self-contradiction, a lie, a mockery, and an 
eternally unappeased longing ? No pantheist has as yet been 
able to give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 

We are probably met with the reply, that " all this is 
connected with the moral order of the vmrld which is 
supposed to be the origin, support, and end of moral conscious¬ 
ness in man. But this is a mere phrase, and does not explain 
anything. Whence does the moral order of the world proceed ? 
Does it not, as much or still more than the conformity to 
law in external nature, presuppose a thinking, self-conscious 
Lawgiver, a free and holy Will, and a personal Creator and 
liuler ot the universe ? Is our intellect again to acquiesce 
in the idea, that this moral order has arisen spontaneously, or 
has always existed ? Supposing even it existed without any 
ordainei or lawgiver, would it by itself be able to implant the 
moral law in us, and to maintain its auihority^ Wo haT6 
already seen that the mere abstract idea of Goodness is no 

*t 

effective motive for doing good, and that it cannpt operate 
with vital power unless it is seen realized in some personality, 
and thus takes hold the heait. We ask: Is it possible 
that a mere law or universal order, an utter abstraction which 
it is difl&cult even to express, should draw forth a love foom 
man which would prove an adequate motive for moral conduct^ 
eveu in cases where such would require painful seB-denial? 
Indeed, can such a law even exact the necessary respect from 
man’s freewill? Practical experience answers this inquhy 
with a dear and unanimous—Na It t;:ac]ios us that 
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^91^ can only follow when the law proceeds from, and is 
represented by, concrete personal beings. If, tbeiifore, the 
nicasal ideas ■which man detects in his conscience are not to 
remain powerless and without efiect, they must be derived 
fifom a personal Will; a living God must be their source and 
exponent, not a mere law. Where in all the world will a 
mere law obtain the respect due to it, unless it is supported 
by persons endowed with authority ? And, in like manner, 
nob^y would care for the moral law if it were supported by 
nothing but the “ order of the univer.se,’* and not by the per¬ 
sonality of a holy God. The same rule, as above, holds good 
here also, that only a personal will can rule persons; a free¬ 
will does not submit to the mere framework of a spon¬ 
taneously generated mundane order. 

We SCO that the panihddio idea of God cannot afford any 
support to our moral life, inasmuch as it is unable either to 
explain the moral law or enforce it. It may, however, be 
shown still more simply that it must had even to the destruc¬ 
tion of all morality; and this is the lost and heaviest charge 
which we bring forward against it. 

The reason is this, that Tantheism (just as Materialism) is 
at last compelled, if consistent with its own principles, to deny 
the freedom of man, his responsibility, and even the distindion 
between good and evil, by which means all morality is done 
away with. According to the pantheistic view, the world is 
moving in a circle formed by an inexorably firm chain of 
cause and effects, one thing resulting from another with iron 
necessity. Man is no exception to this rule. He stands, 
according to Spinoza, os a link ir\ the endless series of deter¬ 
mining causes. In his spirit there is no such thing as free¬ 
will ; for jBach act of his will is predetermined by some 
other cause, and this again by another, and so on ad infinitum. 
Whatever the will does, it cannot help doing. " Men believe 
that they are free agents, simply because they are cons(do\is 
<rf their actions cnly, and not of the causes by which these 
actions are determined." The ideas of the distinction between 
godd and evil are based upon an error. Nothing is in itself 
either good or evil ; these ate purely relative and subjective 
Ideas, "mere prejudices, which arise from arbitrary concep¬ 
tions formed by men of the standards at which tliing* and 
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actions are to aim, whilst in nature nothing: really 1»kea place 
which can be imputed to her as a fault*’ As soon as we 
turn our glance away from details and direct it towards the 
whole, we recognise that everything, even so-called evil, 
works together for the perfection and beauty of the whole. 
Truly these utterances of Spinoza, in the practical part of his 
j)hilo8ophy, leave nothing to be desired as regards perspicuity. 
They completely destroy all morality. Whatever I do, I do 
it of necessity, and so it is right, seemly, and profitable for 
the whole I 

Other pantheists, it is time, may not have admitted these 
awful conclusions quite so bluntly as Spinoza; but if they 
wish to be consistent with their principles, they are all 
inexorably compelled to do so, and hence in the case of each 
one of them they are more fir less openly manifest Theolo¬ 
gians of the pantheistic school cannot do otherwise than 
represent the fall of man as a necessity, and with human free¬ 
dom they must deny human guilt Statesmen and national 
jurists of pantheistic opinions, if they remain faithful to their 
principles, must constantly allow the freedom of the individual 
to he merged in the mechanism of the commonwealth as a 
whole. The rights of the individual person can never be duly 
recognised by those who hold such o})iniona Take e.g. Hegel's 
teachings as to law and government, and see how he utterly 
sacrifices the will of the individual to that of the common¬ 
wealth. Tlie outcome of such doctrines is best described in 
Hegel’s own words, when he says that ‘^the world’s history 
is the Golgotha of the Absolute Spirit; the fearfully tragic 
slaughter-hou.se in which all individu li life and happiness is 
sacrificed, in order that the univcT^ai ideal of humanity may 
progi’ess.” Under the dominion of a blindly ruljng Soul of 
the universe, which is but another name for necessity itself, 
there is no room left for any being in the world to, exercise 
freedom. Eveiy^thing is swallowed up in the universal sub¬ 
stance, and is ruled by the law of its development. The 
course of the world necessarily involves the life and dbath of 
all that we see. Everything has existed long since, and will 
again exist; everything remains as it always was, unaltered 
amidst all changes. Aimless and colourless, the currerU^ of 
the world’s life eternally sw'eeps onward, and only to 
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8!i|>rt*8igiited vision does it appear bright vfith different hues. 
And we, ourselves, mere specks that of necessity emerge only 
a§^n to subside below tins current, cannot in truth, either 
hy our best or our woi^t actions, tinge the world's develop¬ 
ment by any difference or peculiarity of character, nor by any 
deed of abiding merit or demerit. What a con^fortlm view of 
the world is this ; how unworthf/ of man, how paralyzing, nay, 
itestmctive to all his moral powers ! Not only does it deprive 
us of any personal immortality, since the spirit after death is 
to be absorbed into the universal soul of the world, but, even 
in this life, when it deprives man of liis freedom, it robs hint 
of all joyfuhiess in action, of his responsibility, and hence of 
all moral value I This is the last and the heaviest accusation 
that we must bring against Pantheism, just as above against 
Materialism, that it destroys the whole ethical and spiritual 
dignity of man, and does away with all morality and all reli¬ 
gion. Nut only is it unable to satisfy the inmost need of our 
Jiearts, which long after personal intercourse with God, but it 
also robs our moral action of its last support. Pantbeisin, 
therefore, harmonizes neither with the world nor with ourselves; 
neither with the cosrnical order nor with our reason; neither 
with the history of the w'orld and religion nor with our con¬ 
science and the religious need implanted in our hearts. It is 
an evident contradiction of all tliese things. 

Here, too, we see the great truth, that the personality of God 
and the moral personality of man must stand or fall together. 
.If personality is not essential to the nature of God, it cannot 
be acknowledged in its full dignity in man; it is not a com¬ 
plete truth, for it is everywhere only transient in its character, 
Lessing says most justly, “ If I am, God is also; He may be 
separated f^om me, but not I from Him.” But for this very 
reason the enuverse holds good also. If God is not, then I 
am notj if He is no person, I can no longer maintain my per¬ 
sonality. The intm who denies the personality of God under¬ 
mines the foundation of his own. Pantheism, in doing this, 
maUmSs up God in ma t and man in God. Well and truly 
may a modem philosopher say, ” It is clearly evident that 
pantheistic and atheistical pldlosopliy are alike based upon 
principles which are irrational and unphilosopbicaL” A pious 
taan, three thousand years ago, well knew this, though ha 
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expressed it somewhat more simply. "The /<w/bath said m 
his heart, There is no God " (Ps. xiv, 1). 

Let me compress the result ot all that I have said into a 
lew words of advice. If you meet one who denies the per¬ 
sonality of God, ask him the following questions: (1.) Whence 
does the cosmioal substance proceed which you suppose to he 
shaped by the Soul of the universe ? How can God produce 
this substance it He Himself is only produced and realized by 
it ? Is not, therefore, its existence an unproved assumption ? 
How is it possible that personality should proceed from tlie 
impersonal, and that God should create something which He 
Himself is devoid of ? In fact, can the most perfect Being 
be deficient in anything that we His creatures possess ? (2.) 

How is it conceivable that the Soul of the universe, which 
orders and guides everything with astonishing wisdom and 
accoiding to evidently preconceived purposes, should form 
conceptions of everything else, but not of Itself? (3.) Why 
do all nations, both in ancient and modern times, always 
imagine their God or gods to be personal ? (4.) If everything 

be a product of nature and the laws of nature, whence come 
our conscience, the moral law, and religious consciousness ? 
And where is there any room left for my freedom of will and 
respoiiriibility—for the dignity of my moral personality—^if all 
tilings follow one another in an endless circle under the pres¬ 
sure of an internal necessity, and are connected in one firmly- 
linked chain of cause and effect ? Until a pantheist can give 
you satisfactory answers to these questions—and you need not 
fear that this will be very readily done—^you are perfectly 
justified in calling his stand-point wnitiJirciUy wiUnahh. 

Unqnestionably, however, there is smnething true even in 
Pantheism- There is something grand in the idea of the unity 
of all iemg, and of the connection of our life with'the whole 
life of the universe And this fundamental view is by no 
means entirely unjustifiabla The affinity between spirit and 
nature is a deeply seated one, and the laws of the two realms 
correspond to each other. They have one origin, and tend 
towards one goal of consummation. In man, too, the dnalism 
between nature and spirit is to be done away with when he 
arrives at the condition of perfection. Hence a onene^ of 
feature runs through the whole development of the pbyai^' 
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tmd moral world, and the spirit in a thousand ways recognises 
itself and its laws in the objective reason which it meets with 
in natore. But the wrong lies in stopping short at this one 
universal life, just as if it were the origin of all things, that is, 
Ood Himself, instead of raising our minds to the recognition 
of that absolute Reason which must at the same time be 
absolute Will and Self-consciousness, ie. to the One to whom 
this imity of being and becoming in the world directly points 
us as the origin and the goal of everything. 

Furtlier, it is the special effort of Tantlieism to refer every¬ 
thing which exists and occurs to the direct agency of God, ajud 
to show its dependence on Him. It cannot imagine anything 
which is not an efflux of divine power, and therefore finds 
God in everything. And this, too, contains a great truth, viz., 
that it is utterly impossible to imagine the life of the world, 
its origin and continuance, both as a whole and in its smallest 
details, as severed from God, seeing that He must needs be 
omnipresent and everywhere active. This much may be learned 
from Pantheism by deists, rationalists, and all those who at the 
present day would attribute to the world a life and self-develop¬ 
ment indepeikdent of God’s direct influence. But the will, 
the aclivify of God, is one thing, and His very emnee is another. 
Although the world, down to its very smallest particle, may be 
entirely dependent on the former, it does not follow that the 
latter should be merged in and swallowed up by the world. 
On the contrary, true and rational as is the first proposition, it 
is just as irrational to make out that God, the first Cause of 
tlie world, is Himself dependent on it, and only exists in the. 
totality of the world’s being; in^other words, to deny His 
snpramundane existence, and therefore His personality, just a.s 
if the Bein^ who is the Cause of all things must not for this 
very reason be something different from the things caused! 

Another truth expressed by Pantheism is this, that cv(fn 
evil is not to be thought of as entirely without the pale of 
God’s government There can be no power whatever which 
is not subject to Him or entirely independent of His control 
and guidance. He foresees evil and allows it; indeed, when 
it is once in existence. He makes use of it for His own piu- 
poses in the government of the world. But it is an error on 
account to attribute the authorship of evil to the will of 
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God, as if the absolutely existent and eternal Being must not 
at the same time be the absolutely good and holy One. It m 
also wrong, by thus referring the origin of evil to the Divide 
Will, to do away with the freedom of man and to efface the 
distinction between good and evil, just as if the indelible self- 
certainty ot man in respect to his moral freedom and respon¬ 
sibility, as well as his feeling of guilt, could be a lie. 

Finally, tliere is something true in the pantheistic view, tlvat 
the conception of personality is too limited and finite to be 
applied to God; for we cannot conceive of God as a single 
Person. The fulness of His Being overflows the limits of this 
conception. But it i.s w'rong, on this account, entirely to give 
up the idea of personality. There is a conception of God 
which leaves room for the infinite fulness of life in Him, and 
yet maintains the infinite prerogative of personality. This, 
as we shall see. is accomplished by the Christian doctrine of 
the triune porsouality of God. The true conception of God 
must as decidedly acknowledge and embrace tliese elements of 
truth as exclude the false inferences drawn from them. And 
such wo shall show to be the case with the teaching of the 
Christian faith. 

There now remains for our consideration one more concep¬ 
tion of God wliich acknowdedges His pemonality, and yet, 
from a scriptural point of view, must be rejected. 


IV.-DEISM AND KATIONADISIL 

This is in many respects the aiilithesis of I'antheism. 
According to Pantlieisin, God exists ‘Uily in the world as its 
soul; according to Deism, He exists ouly dbewe th^ world as a 
personal Spirit: by Pautheisin, God and the world are re¬ 
garded as absolutely iusej)arable; by Deism, as absolutely 
severed, and as not merely different, but divided one from the 
other. God is for the deist a personal Being, who, elter 
creating the world by Ilis will, now acts tow^ards it Ukc an 
artificer with a finished macliine, which mechanically pursues 
its natural course according to the laws laid down for it, and 
no longer requires the immediate assistance or interference nf 
its maker. The master shii>builder has completed and launched 
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his ship, anti now leaves her to herself and her own crew, 
The clockmaker has completed and wound up his dock, which 
now goes of itself without any more need of him. 

The being, personality, and supramundane nature ,of the 
3Deity (hence the vague and awkward term *' Deism”), and the 
creation of the world by Him, are thus acknowledged; while, 
on the other hand, any contimious active presence of God in the 
world, and any living interposition in its affairs, are denied. 
The world has outgrown its leading-strings, and, emancipated 
from divine control, is now left to itself. There is no special 
providence: miracles are an impossibility. Everj'thing takes 
place in haniiony with natural laws which arc ini})lanted in the 
universe, and suffer no alteration whatsoever. This is the chief 
characteristic of the deistical theory. For the pantheist, God 
is too near to seem to be above him; for the deist, too far oft* to 
be recognised as exercising any direct rule over the world wliich 
He has made. Delegating God, as it were, to the outermost, 
confines of being, he seeks to keep Him as far off' as possible, iii 
order to follow the light of natural reason, unmolested by tbe 
cross-lights of a higher revelation. The first and immediate 
consequence of tliis is, that every special manifestation of God, 
no matter what, must be denied, all supernatural elements in 
tbe Christian belief, even those involved in the Person and 
Work of Christ, must be excluded, and anything in Scripture 
bearing on these joints must be explained away by a reference 
to natural causes. 

In all essentials, then, Deism coincides entirely with that 
which was formerly denominated Naturalism lor it pro¬ 
nounces the laws of nature to be‘adequate to the continuous 
existence of the world, and natural religion to be the only 
essential ferm of belief, even in connection with Christianity. 
It likewise agrees in principle with what is called Maiionaiisw, 
the essence oi which consists in the position that Ito.'i.sou i.s 
not merely the formal, but also tbe material, principle of 

‘At the ptesent day, t]|, G .nnany, “ Ntituralism " and “ Matfrialism " an- 
used atnoai ae Byttonynioiii) .evms for the theory wLieh diirivca fn.rii tlu* 
op^Uon of the laws of uatiure only, not merely the contimiam.*;, hut the ’vry 
existence and even the oiigin of the world : whilst in Kia’land, fur instance, 
^^KatnralMm” etSl retains its original meaMn/;;, and; ii» drluifd tw “ the denial 
of any divine rale and providence extending to individtiulii ” (cf, for iustanee, 

. iPetrinon oj» tm/kkUiy). 
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religion, and supreme arbiter over the whole substance of the 
Christian faith (cf. Lect. II. sea 1 and 3). 

This theory is, however, by no means new. We meet with 
something like it even in Greek philosophy, both in the 
mechanical intei’pretations of nature given by the aUmists 
and Anaxagoras’ notion of a world-forming intelligence abso¬ 
lutely separated from all matter, as well as in the teaching ot 
Epicurus, that the gods can take no interest in human affairs. 
But it was first reduced to a real system in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by the English (and Dutch) free¬ 
thinkers,” " minute philosophers,” and “ deists,” whose common 
princi[)le might be described as the elevation of natural 
religion, on the basis of free thought and inquiry, to the posi¬ 
tion of supreme arbiter of all religion that claimed to be 
jiusitive, as a denial of any special divine providence, of 
miracles, and generally of every direct interposition by God in 
the course of the world. Thus, for instance, Chubb taught 
that God held Himself aloof from human concerns; and that 
whatever happens to man is only the dependent result of 
second causes. In like manner, Bolingbroke maintained that 
God regards tlie universe as a whole, and not its individual 
jparts; and that there is no divine intervention as to details 
^ither in uiitine or morals. In the Germany of the last 
generation, these rationalistic tendencies were prevalent, among 
theologians and educated persons generally; but in such 
various shades and modifications as to the views taken of 
Divine Providence, and the chief of all miracles, the Person of 
our Lord, that we must be on our guard against comprehend¬ 
ing them all in one category. While some of those specula^ 
tions wem not far removed from the Chiistian and scriptural 
ideas ot God and Providence, others approximated very closely 
to Pantheism. But in general, it is a characteristic principle 
of Bationalism not to recognise any special divine interposition 
in the course of this world or the concerns of men, to explain 
in a manner comprehensible to natuiul reason everything in 
Scripture which implies such interposition, all miracles and 
special revelations, and so to eliminate the supernatural 
element generally. 

At the present time, both in German and English theolo^ . 
this principle has but few representatives, but reckons a prOMk 
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portio&ately larger number among Swiss (Zurich), Fi'cnch 
(Strosbu^g), and Dutch (Lt^yden and Groningen) theologians, 
while the great body of educated laymen, and especially of the 
students of modem natural science, are confessedly under its 
influence. In spite of ail the attempts whicli Kationalism has 
made, and is still making, to Ihid for its tlmorics a scriptural 
basis, we scarcely need any jiislification if we class its theo¬ 
logical conceptions among the non-hihUcal. In every page, 
indeed, the Bible teaches a direct divine agency in the world, 
a providence extending to the minutest details (the very hairs 
of our head being all numbered), and a constant dependence 
of the world on God for its existence and guidance; points 
which, in the next lecture on the Sciiptuiul Idea of God, will 
come before us in more detail. 

But we aflirni that thi.s rationalistic conception of God is 
not merely unscriptural, but also impossible and false; and 
we maintain iJu unUninhkwM of Us positions from a scicniife 
point of view ,—in a word, the iiTationality of Kationalism. In 
proof of these assertions, we may pursue a like course to that 
we followed in the case of Pantheism, and consider in suc¬ 
cession the main arguments which can be adduced from a con¬ 
sideration of tlie nature of God, the world, and man’s moral 
condition, against tlie fundamental positions of Deism and 
r^ationalism. Having previously become acquainted to some 
extent with the weakness of Kationalism in its denial of 
revelation as such, and having also to submit liereafter tlie 
general question as to tlie possibility of miracles to a separate 
discussion, we need not now do more than take a brief view 

its general principle as to tlie position it assigns to God in 
the world. 

Deism, /alsely named as it is, is also in its principle an 
unncUurcd comhinution of conflicting dmenis, adopting soimi 
things even from Atheism, when it regards the world, us now’ 
constituted, as existing without God or any divine influence; 
others from Materialisni and Pantheism, wlien it seeks to derive 
all that takes place in the world from natiral causes inherent 
in it, and to exclude all exercise of supernatural power on the 
part of God. So far. Deism shiaes in and sulfers from the 
fundamental faults of the three otiier systems. But it is Usdf 
More inconsistent than they, attempting to make an essential 
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distinctioa between the creation and that which follow^ it 
During the creative process, the world, according to Deism, 
was not without God, but completely dependent on Him as ite 
creating and shaping Principle; but ever since it has been left 
alone and independent While creation was going on, God was 
interested in the w’ork down to its smallest details, hut has 
since withdrawn Himself into His own solitude, and has 
henceforth had an eye for the whole only, and not for any of 
its parts. During creation, God wrought miracle after miracle, 
creation itself being the greatest of all miracles; but no 
soonei was creation finished, than He tied, as it were. His own 
hand, and made any subsequent act of miraculous power a 
thing impossible. He who could once call worlds into being 
cannot now, by an act of miraculous healing, restore to health 
the life of a single invalid. What do we gain by thcjse evident 
inconsistencies ? Only this, that the world’s enigma assumes 
now for us three forms, each more puzzling tlian the other. 
We no longer ask merely, as in respect to the God of Holy 
Scripture, How v’as creation possible '( but we have to put the 
further question, How was it possible that GoA, having created, 
should Imce the world thus created alone ? How is its present 
independent continuance possible ? And, lastly, how is it 
]) 0 ssible that God should maintain towards the world now an 
altitude so entirely different from that which He took in the 
beginning ? At this point the greatest difficulties arise, in 
respect both to the nature and action of God Himself and the 
world’s position towards Him. 

(a) Let us, in the first place, consider for a moment the 
difficulties connected with the nature of God Himself. Our 
main objection to Deism on this ;’iound is, that Ood is thereby 
made to forfeit His own divinUy. Is He not, we ask, as the 
most perfect Being, necossarily the one Being who is ever 
consistent with Himself? How can I assume in Him a dis¬ 
tinction betM'een action and rest, such as would divide His 
conduct towards the world into two corUradictoTy positions f 
How could this harmonize with the doctrine of His etemid 
unity and perfection ? Labour with Him is rest, and rest 
labour; that which to us is sundered, is in God one and the 
same. Even in the rest of the seventh day His action gofw 
on, for "God,” we read, "blessed the seventh day, awj 
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ballowed It” The whole of Scripture is pervaded by the 
view that God the Creator is still continuously at work (John 
V. 17). Any one who makes an abis^lute severance between 
the divine action and the divine rest, drawn down the injmiie 
Godfuad into the changing revolution of ilu finite / 

How much is this the case in the system we are consider¬ 
ing ! How unworthy and how degrading in this respect are 
the conceptions which Deism and Rationalism form of God’s 
relation to the world ! After only " six days' ” work, He gives 
Himself up to a state of re&t, and so remains, without giving 
Himself any further trouble about its details, content to take 
an occasional glance, as if from a shrine on the confines of the 
universe, at that miiverse as a whole! Where else will you 
find an artificer who conducts himself with so much indlfler- 

s> 

ence towards his own finished work ? It will hardly bo 
objected that, as it is unworthy of a great ruler to trouble 
liimself aliout the insignificant details of government, so it is 
unworthy of God to extend His direct guidance and provi¬ 
dence to smaller matters. Just the contmry ! A great ruler 
is in nothing greater than in his power of dealing with details 
that appear most trifling. It is only inferior magnates who 
affect importance by looking down upon small matters; the 
truly great neither despise nor are indifferent to anything. 

If, however, it be asserted that God troubles Himself only 
wiUi moral and not with physical details, it is forgotten surely 
that the two are most closely connected. How often does the 
most trivial matter, the most insignificant event in the natural 
world, become either the occasion or the means of bringing 
about something morally good of evil! If God regards the, 
latter, He cannot fail to pay attention to the former; if He 
looks to the result, He cannot be indifferent to every factor 
which helps to accomplish it. And does not, then, all iiaLuie 
ultimately tend towards some rfwral aim ? Was it not moral 
, motives which moved God to frame the world exactly as He 
did, and not in any otlier way, and to assign to everything its 
proper place ? In a t’lie comos, tliat is, in an harmoniously 
developed organism, the smallest portion has a direct signifi- 
. cance in the arrangement of the whole. If, tlien, the world, 
in the divine idea of it, is arranged on moral principles, as 
liSationalism is never weary of inaintaining, then everything 
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that; takes place therein is of moral significance, an<l 
and needs some attention from God. 

And tins attention must be not merely passive, but active 
and lively. Are there now operating in the world not merely 
natural powers, but creatures endowed with moral freedom^ 
who, through their action, may every moment disturb, and 
actually do disturb, the divine order and harmony of the 
whole, at least in isolated points, and can it be supposed that 
God should quietly look on without any counteraction on His 
]»ait? If, as the Holy One, He must be conducting the world 
towards some kind of holiness as its consummation, and yet 
man is allowed the fraedom of opposing this consummation 
with all Ills powers, if every moment it is being counteracted 
in some way by sin in the case of numberless individuals, can 
it be supposed that God is to remain unsympathetic and in¬ 
active ? Hoes He not owe it to Himself and to the world to 
suffer nothing to renniiu exempt from His guidance, or to occur 
without His permission, by a holy rule of providence to set 
some limits to tlie misuse of ljuman freedom, and to neutralize 
some of its pernicious workings by a wliolesome counter¬ 
action ? And will not such a providential government come 
in contact in a thousand ways with the processes of the 
physical universe, and necessarily react upon them, as indeed 
is the case with all human activity ? 

Human freedom and its correlative, the holiness of the 
divine will and law, render necessary a continual and active 
interposition on the part of Divine Providence in the course of 
the world s development. It may be said that, in thu laws of 
the world’s “ moral order,” we have art adeqiuate security for 
the due maintenance of that order, siid tlie gradual conducting 
of the universe to its fiord consummation. But that is the 
same eiTor that we lieve previously censured in Pantheism, 
assuming that mere law, i.e. something impersonal, can control 
persons and counteract free-will Either this law, this moral 
order, is so inflexible in its nature that it cannot be broken, in 
which case it is all up with human freedom and with the'whole 
distinction between right and wrong, that is, with morality 
itself; or this moral onier can be broken, and is, in faot^ con-* 
stantly threatened and opposed by the operation of creaturely., 
liec-will: in that case, how can it be maintained, except^ 
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constaot interpositions on the pait of God restoring it when 
impaired, or making preparations for the future removal ot the 
disturbances introduced by sin ? In other words, so far from 
a " moral order of the world” rendering the living activity of 
God in the world superfluous, some such interference is, on 
the contrary, rendered necessary by its very existence. 

We see that the most fundamentally essential attribute of 
God, His holiness, is not compatible with the denial of a 
divine providence actively extended to every individual. But 
God would lose in like manner all His other attributes too, if 
condemned to a repose so unworthy of Him, in the face of the 
continuous developments of the universe. There lies the world 
with all its sins and sorrows, and God Him.self may not stir a 
finger to come to its help! Where, in this case, are His 
goodness and faithfulness, His mercy and pity? Ifow am I 
still to look on Him as love, when this love has long since 
ceased to reveal itself to its creatures ? What is to become 
of His omnipresevee, if He can never actively manifest it within 
the sphere of creation ? What does His wisdom profit me, and 
how should His omniscunce inspire me with dread, if my 
iiumaii life remains unalfected by either ? In short, the God 
of the rationalists ceases to be God ; in ceasing to be tmly goad 
and living. He has divested Himself generally of all divine 
attributes, Tor all life is activity, and the highest life is the 
highest activity. Hence, a God who reposes in inaction ceases 
to be a source of life—ceases, in fact, to be God. 

(6) Objections of no less importance to deistical theology 
arise from the consideration of the world in its rdation to God. 
Our second class of objections to Deism rest on the following 
position: Jwst as God loses his God^head, so also the creature 
loses its cpcaturcly chararAer, when the deistical conception i.s 
received! The world did not create itself, and yet is supposed 
able to maintain itself without its Creator, This view, is 
based upon a twofold hypothesis; first, that the world, by means 
of inherent laws, ccn. as it were, from its own resmirces vroceed. 
to further dexdopmtnis; and next, that its organism, just as it 
is, is absolutely perfect, rendering unnecessary any farther 
interference on the part of its Originator. Both these 
assumptions are but half truths. It is, of course, true tjiat 
God has implanted in things themselves the laws of their 
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nature and natural operation j but is complete repose thereby 
enforced upon Him ? Does any reasonable man adjust bis 
work in such a way that he completely binds his hands in 
future, and condemns himself to become a mere looker-on ? 
What is that which men call ” ths play of accidentf but an 
exercise of divine freedom within the settled courae of nature ? 
If God has subjected the powei's of nature to the laws of 
nature, it does not follow that He subjects Hinudf to His 
own creation. How can God possibly be placed in opposition 
to His own laws ? What are these laws ? Are they things 
existing by themselves, and independent of the win of God ? 
A law taken by itself is nothing more than a particular way 
or rule, in or by which a power works or a movement runs its 
course. Without this impelling power the law can effect and 
is nothing. Hence, it is an incorrect use of language when a 
mere law is described as a motive cause. And so the laws of 
nature, if devoid of any power and intelligence working in 
them and through them, are mere abstractions, which we 
gather from a series of observations resembling one another, 
but which are not in themselves enduring realities. But if, 
as Deism confesses, God m&de all things as they are in the 
world, then the power and the intelligence which operate in 
the laws of nature must be a divine power and a divine in¬ 
telligence. How, then, can they be opposed to the divine will 
uud action as independent and exclusive energies ? 

It is true that modem natural science, as a rule, maintains 
this doctrina It talks so much about the laws of nature, that 
at the present time the latter, in the view of numberless lay¬ 
men, are become independent divinities, each absolute lord ia 
its own sjiecial domain, and repudiating all interference even 
from God Himself. The old heathen personified the forces of 
nature and made them demi-gods; we do the same, and call 
them laws. The heathen, however, were rational enough to 
place these individual lesser gods in subjection to the Most 
High; while we invest our laws of nature with sovereign 
power, in whbse august presence the very hands of God Him- 
self are tied and bound I In our time, therefore, natural 
science has become the main mpport of the separation made by 
Ddsm betioeen God and tlie world. It has followed out all tlm 
processes of development in both organic and inoiganio naturo 
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80 mudi Micro profoundly than was ever dtme before, and in 
that way brought to light so many fresh laws cf naUiral 
change, and it has so succeeded in reducing almost the whole 
world of phenomena to its registers and categories, that, in 
tact, the temptation is a very natural one to recognise nothing 
else but these laws themselves, and to regaid any constantly 
operating or spontaneous intervention on the part of God as 
not merely useless but disturbing. But that when the law of 
any phenomenon has been discovered, the real mystery of its 
being is still far fivpt heiwg cleared up^ and nothing thereby 
really explained, but only some assistance afforded to future 
observations; and that, therefore, every law should bo traced 
back to its lawgiver, and to tlio motives that guided him, ans 
points for the most part overlooked by the advocates of 
natural science. 

And so it came to pass that the farther discoveries v>erc 
pushed in natural science, the smaller became the province which 
tms left remaining for i!u creative action of God. AVhilst the 
old Deism and Naturalism assigiied to God a " six days’ work," 
and not until the process of creation had come to an end 
sought to make the world independent of Him, our modern 
systems claim Ilia services for nothing more than the mere 
production of the original matter. With the words, “ In tlie 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” the Bible 
of modern science begins and ends. Any further special 
divine action or revelation is unnecessary. And why ? 
Modern natural science has taught Deism that the world is 
not only able to maintain itself in the state in which it was 
created, but that the forces and laws inherent in the original 
matter are also perfectly adequate to infinite development. 
First formed itself, in virtue of some internal necessary develop¬ 
ment, a primary cell or bladder j and this became the germ of 
the first organism; from this were developed, in the next 
place, foms of life more and more complete, species of vege¬ 
tables and animals ever higher in their grade, until at lost, 
from the most perf^ specimen of ape, proceeded man! All 
this is supposed to have happened without any special opera¬ 
tion on the part pf God, and merely through the laws 
immanent in nature. 

' Any closer consideration of these theories, which supjdy so 
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Tnucli assistance to Rationalism, would enter on tlie question 
of the origin of man, which we cannot dwell upon now. All 
w'e can do here is to remind ourselves that, as already shown, 
the assumption that organic life can be produced by the in¬ 
organic, is rejected as untenable by science; and further, that 
tiie new iJarwinian theory of the origin of species, finds its 
most important positions impugned on the basis of undeniable 
matters of fact Why ai-e not new species continually starting 
up in the present day ? Why is it that individuals bred by 
an artificial system of crossing can never prolong their species 
for any length of time ? Wliy does nature herself in every 
case place such limits to her various species, as clearly and 
sliarply to divide the one from the other ? Why do not the 
lower plants and animals at the present day gi*adually improve 
themselves into higher forms of life, and ultimately rise into 
man ? How can so many of the very lowest organisms, in 
spite of their imperfection, maintain their position against 
those which are so much further advanced ? ^Vhy, amongst 
tlie fossil vegetables and animals which we discover in the 
geological strata of the earth, do we never find those interme¬ 
diate stages which once formed the transition between the 
species which now often differ so widely from one another ? 
The geological strata show most clearly that new species arose 
and disappearofl without any internal connection in respect to 
their migin. Would not any formation of separate species, by 
means of constant fresh alterations and .combinations of 
unlimited progression, be an impossibility, and would not the 
world become a cliaotic confusion of forms ? And how does 
I)arwiu’s theory consist with the teleology which governs 
nature, and with the impulse of formati'in which is directed 
towards something luture and still invisible t Generg-lly speak¬ 
ing, does not “ the struggle for existence” leave innumerable 
peculiarities unexplained. Of what nature might" the struggle 
for existence" be in which the violet became blue and the rose 
red ? 

With these and other weighty fuguments the most enlight¬ 
ened natural philosophers repel these theories.^ If, however, 

* Among the opponents of the transmiitation theory it is here only neeMsary tn 
mention Pictet, Bucklaml, Sc»lgw'ick, Owen, Hitchcock {The Religion qf Oeih 
Ioyg)f AsaasiziCantrUfutions to the Natural Hiatory ^ the United States, 111.)$ 
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tbe various species and families did not proceed spontaneously 
one from the other, it is clear that some kind of interven¬ 
ing creative activity on the part of God was necessary for tlio 
formation of species. “ That new systems shoTild arise out of 
old ones without the intervention of God’s power is absurd” 
(Newton). 

But here we must leave these questions. Already the first 
hypothesis, that the world was able to devcdope itself merely 
by its inherent powers, has been very much slmken on the 
ground of natural science only. 

But next, how stands the case with the second hypothesis ; 
that the constitution of the world, just as it is, is so absolutely 
perfect, that any interposition on the part of God w'Diild only 
disturb it ? The older systems of Bationalism laid it down, tluit 
to maintain the imperfection of nature is to bring a charge 
against the Civator. But m this view, the distinction between 
the world per se, as it pi-ocecdcd from the hand of God, and its 
present condition, is entirely overlooked. IMay there not in 
the latter be disturbances which arise from the fault of the 
creature, and, consequently, are not chargeable on the Creator ’ 
Is it not a truth that death was a consequence of sin ? Is 
not this confirmed by exj)eripnce ? Are there not in the 
natural w'orld perfect masses of physical evil ? Have wo not 
seen some professors of natural science taking pains to par¬ 
ticularize the imperfections of nature, with a view, indeed, of 
denying the idea of divine providence ? How strange it is to 
see maintained, on the one hand, tlie absolute perfection of 
the world’s organism, and, on the other, its faultine.ss asserted 
as zealously! only both in like opposition to the idea of God 
authorized in Holy Scripture. Evidently in thi.s case the 
truth lies Jjetween the two ^-xtremes ; and that truth is, that 
the world it now only on the way to perfection, and therefore 
cannot as yet be perfected. Unquestionably an infinite 
wisdom is manifested in the general arrangenients of the 

Forbes, Jfalconer, Qaatrsfagitos Kongemout, An(frp.t8, and liud. “Wagin*! 
(AgSssis* Prindpien der VU /udjik, tier organ. Korper—tnit ItuckfncH mtf 
JDatVM't Aimehtm, 1860; 2o^itogisch-<tnthro)wlog. Unfertdchuvgfn, 1861, and 
oUiors), Joh. Muller, Goppert, Heer, Boper, Csolbe, Oicbel (Dtr Memch, »ein 
Korperbau, etc., 1868, in which Daiwin’'^ theory is designated "a chaos of 
incredibilities and foolhardy assnniptiona”/: among older authorities, Cuvier, 
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cosmos as a whole. But this does not exclude the pos¬ 
sibility of disturbances and, evils finding an entry into it. 
Such disturbances are plain matters of fact; and in the face 
of them to speak of the world's absolute perfection, is truly 
to make an idol of nature. 

But apart from these disturbances of moral order, which 
render divine interpositions doubly necessary, let us only 
realize the position in which the world would stand in regard 
to God, if His continuous agency therein were henceforth to 
be considered unnecessary and impossible. A world so inde¬ 
pendent of its Creator would cease to he a creaiure, and become 
itself a part oj the Absolute, a manifestation of Deity I But 
God never can release any created thing, liowever perfect, 
from its condition of creaturely dependence; how much less 
this present world of sorrow and imperfection ! Self-maintain¬ 
ing and sdj-perfecting on the part of the world are fust as im¬ 
possible as 'Us self-creation. Kither the world is a created thing, 
and in that case is and remains dependent on God, and subject 
to His rule and action; or it is independent and self-develop- 
ing, and in that case, must have been so from all eternit}^, and 
tlierefore the idea of God as its personal Creator must he 
given up. You see the self-contradictions of Deism: a living 
personal God is assumed who yet lias no authority over His 
creatures; a world is supposed to have been created by Him, 
and yet to remain entirely independent! Science is com¬ 
pelled to press forwards beyond these contradictions, and 
either to accept a living God standing in a relation of con¬ 
tinuous activity to the world of creatures (Theism), or, in order 
to maintain consistently the world’s indeppudence, to surrender 
the doctrine of the Divine Personality (Tantheisra). Hence, 
even in the first years of the present century, philosophy began 
to turn her back on her former allies Deism and Kationalism, 
and in some cases soinewhai rudely,* as now in our own time 
Strauss ridicules with trenchant criticism “ the half-and-half 

ones/’ who stop shert of his conclusions. The conflict hence- 

• 

* Cf., for instance, what Hegel sa^'s in hia treatise Glauhen und Wissen, in the 
Critical Journal of Schelling and Hegel, ii. p. 1; — ** Since stupidity and 
meanness have presumed to coll themselves sound human understanding and 
morality, there are no longer any limits to their worthlessness and shameless- 
ness, and we cannot help considering this mere skin of morality as the mtf 
worst cloak in which conceited ignorance ever hid itself." 
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fortb must turn almost exclusively on the question whether 
we are to believe in the God of the Bible, or acquiesce in the 
theories of a pantheistic Materialism. 

(c) A single glance at the third aspect in which we pro¬ 
posed to contemplate Deism, its influence on human morals, 
will make this yet more evident. Our third objection to that 
system may be stated thus: As Deism deprives God of Hia 
divinity and the world of its creaturely character, so does it 
in like proportion tend to deprive morality oj its main mppot't 
and standing~gi'Ofimd, religion of its viainspring and lever, and 
the history of mankind of the one hey required to disclose Us 
enigmas. And all this simply because the God of l)(‘isni has 
ceased, as we have seen, to be the All-Holy and the All-Good, 
the living, self-revealing, and self-communicating Love, and 
the all-wise Trovidence which directs all things. What is to 
maintain order in the moral world, and to dispose and rule 
over creatures endowed with freedom, if God has ceased to 
concern Himself about individual acts and persons 1 One 
who believes in moral order at all njust also believe in a 
Providence wdiich interests itself in the smallest matters of 
detail A very sparniw falling to the ground,—how much 
more any action on the part of a moral free agent!—might 
produce disorder in the whole, if it could take place without 
the cognizance of the Father in Iieaven. 

And if you say it is unworthy of man as a free agent to be 
in everything so strictly watched, and limited on all sides by 
the hand of God, you say what no doubt is very natural; in 
the desire to emancipate oneself from the inconvenient super¬ 
vision and guidance of the Just and Holy One, lies probably 
the deepest and most influential motive of Deism, tliough I 
would not ^ay that such must be the case in every instance. 
But, from another point of view, we may surely notice what 
comfortless results, as regards the whole of our moral and 
religious strivings, are involved in the denial of a special 
providence! Everything that takes place around us has some 
influence on onr life, If God does not trouble Himself about 
eveiything, our wellbeing is but little dear to Him. In the 
eyes of a human father, even the pebble with which his child 
is playing is not without its importance; and yet God is sup¬ 
posed to remain unsympathetic in regard to anything which 
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IiQS reference to the life of His children! And if such a coB- 
fitantly attentive sympathy is not due to Hiin-self and to His 
absolute perfection, still it is due to us, and to the special needs 
of our immortal spirit. Whosoever asserts tliat God looks on 
indifferently at the course of the world, can have no real con¬ 
ception 0/ the infinite worth of a human soul, and of the im¬ 
portance which attaches to it and its actions in the sight of 
God. 

But further, if God does not trouble Iliinself about me as 
regards anything that I do or suffer, the inference seems a 
just one, that He cannot require me to trouhU myself much 
olmut Jlim in Wee respects. In other word.s, the inmost main¬ 
spring is removed from my moral and religious life and con¬ 
sciousness. For if God he no longer the ever-near One whose 
eyes watch over me, and whoso love illumines my life, but 
infinitely fur away, tlien the thought of Him can no longer be 
any encouragement in good, any comfort in affliction, any guard 
against evil, or any refuge in the hour of need ; and so, neithei 
fear of God, nor confidence in Him, can remain in any measure 
the guiding principle of my life. Then I no longer know 
whether He hears my prayers and heeds my aspirations; I no 
longer make my complaints to Him ; I can no longer demand 
anything of Him ; indeed, I cannot even justly hope for any 
future reward, for this would presuppose that God pays strict 
attention to minute details. Of what pi'ofU to me is a Qod 
of this kind ? I cannot make any use of Him! For, as 
Luther says, “ A God is One from whom we expect to receive 
every good thing, and in whom we may find a shelter in every 
hour of distress.’* If I cannot place this confidence in God, 
-He is of little help to me, and the iimiost impulse of my 
religious feeling must be stunted I » 

In fact, he who believc.=i that prayer is heard, must also 
>HiIieve in a special Providence. But is not all liistory full of 
instances of particular answers to prayer, of deliverances out 
of trouble, vouchsafed to God’s children by means of special 
dispensations of Providence, and of special judicial visitations 
for particular acts of wickedness ? After all, is not the 
existence of the Christian Church on earth, and the main¬ 
tenance of its position amid a thousand stonns, a sufficient 
proof of a special Providence ? Even at the present day, does 
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not the daily life of the Christian aflfonl a snifieient piuctioal 
proof of God’s merciful and judicial rule, not only over, bat in, 
tbe world, that is, in the midst of men 1 Could not even some 
from among you, my honoured hearers, stand forth as living 
witnesses of this ? Will it be desired to relegate to the realms 
of fancy, aS a matter of course, all the most piecioas experi¬ 
ences of the children of God of His neaimoss aud help, and, 
in the face of the moral grandeur of the ancient heroes of the 
faith, to hold it to be possible, that, as regards this point, 
fanciful conceptions and continuous self-deceptions sbottld 
exist together with tbe clear light of their spiritual knowledge ? 
Well, if it be so, we shall soon enough have to recognise the 
fact, that we have lost the key which would enable us to 
imderstand tbe world and its history, and the conduct of life 
in every individual! Without the providence of God guiding 
everything, and with a holy arm leading on the course of the 
world to its ultimate aim, the world and its history, both as a 
whole and in detail, presents itself, both to the pantlieist (us 
before remarked), and also to the deist and the rationalist, as 
one gicat unsolved enigma, which the longer it is pondered 
over, becomes tlie more dark and per[>lexed ! But even then, 
in dealing with him who would sever God from the world, we 
might at least refer liiiii to his conscience, and say : In it thou 
hearest God’s warning voice, in it God’s will is laid down— 
the will of a God not intinitely distant, as thou thinkest, but 
dwelling in the midst of the world, and of that which is 
taking place in it, and in the inmost recesses of thine own 
heart! For “ He is not far from every one of us: for in Him 
we live, and move, and have our h^jing.” 

Nor is tliere, finally, much gain for Rationalism, when, in its 
latest form, jt seeks to extend and diversify the possibility of 
divine influ'nice in the world by teaching that God works 
upon us through the threefold agencies of the economy of 
nature, the moral order of the world, and the spiritual order 
of His kingdom, but through these only.' For, after all, it 
makes bo great differe.'ice whether God’s action is confined 
within the narrow schenxe of one or three imnintable ordi¬ 
nances. His own divine life and freedom, and with them the 

»Cf. pttrt^ciilarly, A. Scl)\rcizer, Citristl. Glaulfvttkhrt nach proteMuiil 
Grundsdtgau 
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moral and religious life of man, arc, in any case, limited and 
endangered to the uttermost What does it profit to oUour 
God the free use of these three fingers—^tbe Economy of 
Nature, of Moral Order, and of His own Spiritual Kingdom-— 
by which to touch us, if, as to the rest. His hands are to con¬ 
tinue bound ? Wliat does it profit to show that, in the great 
musical clock, so to speak, of the world's course, not one or 
two. but three different cylinders are fixed, if in the move¬ 
ment of even these three no alteration is henceforth to be 
made in time and harmony ? No; if God is the living, the 
holy, the merciiul, and the faithful One, lie must have i-eserved 
to Himself free and unencumbered movement in the world He 
lias created. If God be Master in His own house, He cannot, 
ns it were, have walled in Himself within iimnutalde ordinances, 
by ■which His action as regards every detail of the world’s 
development has been prescrilx'd from all eternity. Nay, we 
must believe tliat He rules the world acrordiuf) to men’s moral 
conduct, and consianfhf adt(j)ts the course of nature to express Ills 
j idgnmit concerning that conduct. Were it not the case, man 
liimsclf would not be really free, and all bis actions, his good as 
well as his evil conduct, would form but items in a predeter¬ 
mined order; liis very full and all his acts of sin being included 
in it, as, indeed, some rationalists are very apt to allow. Wo 
are thus landed in an inflexible determinism, which makes the 
worth or -worthlessness of all our actions entirely doubtful. 

Nor does it fare better, on this theory, with our religious 
than with our moral life If God be connected with man 
through those three Economies alone, then must they also 
be the only bridge whereby man can reach to God. But such 
pitivision would be inadequate to his religious need. Man needs 
a personal immediate union with Gou, and not .merely that 
effected by these inflexible Economies, In religion, especially 
in tlie Christian form of it—childlike communion with the 
Father df spirits—man makes a personal and immediate 
surroiider of himself, and desires therefore also to receive, no 
less immediately from God Himsell.that which he reqdires for 
his personal needs. His “ soul is athirst for God, for the 
living God,” who works and communicates Himself in living* 
unlettered action, in accordance with laws not outside Himself, 
but inhcreiU in His own nature. : 
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In’brief, this system assumes tliat God is a living Person, 
and yet unable to move or give any signs of fi'ee Ufe; that 
God is love, and yet unable to communicate His love; that 
He is holy, and yet unable to act against evil either as a 
whole or in detail; that we must believe in some future and 
eternal retribution, and yet deny that everj'thing trtkes platuj 
under God’s .immediate supervision and guidance; that the 
world was made by Him, but is now independent, and gets 
on well without Him; that God created man in His, own 
image, but cannot conduct his education by any immediate 
action from Himself; that He has given to man desires after 
personal communion which He cannot meet half-way or assist; 
that I am to pray to God though He cannot hear me, or at 
least can vouchsafe me no special answer; that, because the 
hannonious interworking of God’s universal operation and of 
His special action in regard to individuals involves, as un¬ 
doubtedly it does, a yet nnfathomed mystery, I am simply to 
deny the latter, tho\igh all history and ray own personal experi¬ 
ence are full of its traces, and perfectly unintelligible without 
the assumption of some special inteipositions; that, in order 
therefore to evade one enigma, we are to create a thousand 
others; that the mighty miracle of the world’s creation is 
never to be followed by any othc-rs; that we men are lu) 
longer to believe in ought miraculous, though man himself 
be a miracle, of w'hich no interpretation can be found in tlus 
mere laws of nature ! Is not all this the very irrctiionality of 
JtcUionalism, the unreason of the faith of reason ? 

In fact, honoured hearers, I need only ask you which of 
the two stands higher, and must, do so in our innermost con- 
victions,-rwhich ol the two thinks and feels more nobly, moiv 
truly, more, religiously; tlic man who seats the Creator out¬ 
side the dcors of His own house, and w’ill not suffer Him to 
exercise any kind of special intervention therein; or he m Iio'?** 
soul is so deeply pervaded by a sense of the divine nearness and 
ever-present activity, that he sees or feels the finger of God in 
eveiytfiing that happens, and traces his hand of love in every 
gift and blessing, and, overcome by the thonght of such 
infinite condescension to each individual soul, cries out, “ What 
is mm, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
Thou visitest him ? *' " Put Thou my tears into Thy bottle 
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are they not all numbered in Thy book ? ’’ *' Behold^ He that 

keepeth Israel neither slunibereth nor sleepeth ” ? Compai*e 
these two together, and let your hearts decide the controvers)r. 

There is, however, after ail, smne amount of truik even in 
the dcistic and rationalist theory. We must not deny this. 
It acknowledges tlie Divine Personality, and Gotl as the 
(h-eator; it insists, in opposition to Pantheism, qu His siipra- 
niuridane character. Only it overstrains the sepaiution be¬ 
tween the world and God, and makes it a complete severance, 
whereby God ceases to be a living God, and the world ceases 
to be a croatuitj dependent on lliin. 

Xor must w'e ignore the points of truth contained even in 
the deistical denial <jf any Divine Interjiositions. In the first 
place, no divine interposition can ever he a merely arbitrary 
one. God ever works by plan and rule, and in accordance 
with His own internal laws. But these laws are inicrnal, self- 
imposed by the ii(?ccssitY of His own divine nature and all-holy 
will, not imposed upon Him as limitations from without. He 
^remains thei-efore always, tiiese laws notwithstanding, free and 
unfettered. 

Moreover, it is true that, in Ilis rule and operation, God 
neither can nor will dtaturb the sacred Economies which He 
has Himself estahiislied. Nor does Holy Scripture ever make 
Him do this. The God of the Bible is, and continues to be, 
a God of order. But precisely because He is this, He cannot 
persevere in the quiescence of indifference, but is compelled 
to interpose ; not to break the world s oi'der, but to repair its 
disorder by His own holy and curative influence. This will 
be shown more fully in our consideration >f miracles. It is, 
moreover, true that, as a rule, God e?:ercises His ,rule and 
providoiice, not in extraordinary ways, by means pi constant 
miraculous interpositions, but through the laws and forces 
implanted in His creatures;, and that in doing this He makes 
use of both circumstances and men. But for that very reason 
llis omnipresence and universal activity and His special 
providence are all the more necessary. Nor does it‘follow 
that He is restricted to these inferior agencies from employing 
other ways and means of exercising infiuence on the world. 

Lastly, it is true that God has vouchsafed a certain relative 
indepondenco to tlie various spheres of created existence 
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(ilbvQtigli tlie laws and forces implanted in them, in accordatiee 
with W’luch they pursue their consUnt course j but tJicse forces 
and liiMTs are neveitlieless Ttotinvg hut a constant oufjfow q/' the 
divtm Will, and cease as soon as the latter is altered j* hence 
the subsistence of the world is evciy moment unconditionally 
dependent upon God It is likewise true, in respect to tlie 
, rational creation, that God has imposed upon Hi a operations a 
hmttahon of Ihs poioirs, so as duly to maiutiim the freedom 
of man, and tlierefore that, m fact, lor a lonij; while Ho does 
not interpose, but quiescently looks <m and waits allowing iie 
to dispose of matters ]ust as if wc woie cnmphPdy “our own 
niibtors” But all this is notliing more than IIis patience and 
long-suffering. His wise remission, m which, howevei, He i% 
mver inmtne, but is only making His preparations m seirft for 
a sub-sequent mteivciitiou Hut from this attribute of God it 
does not follow that lie does not trouble Him^ell about u«, or 
that tlu le IS no sjK'Cial piovideiiCe on His pait, but only that 
our heedoin is a t u t, and not n sham • 

Hence, wlicii Deibin one-sidedly overstrains the points of 
truth cmitxined m it, by condemning God to inaction as 
legaidb the woiW, and by utteily severing the w'orld from 
God, raritheisin, on the other hand, maintains against it its 
special truth, that God is omnipresent, and constantly active 
everywheie in the woild, just as, convei'sely, against the one- 
sidedness of Pantheism, which would blend Him entirely with 
the woild, Deism justly maintains its theory of a separation of 
God, as a personal Being and Will, fiom the world. Pantheism 
and Deism bear, therefore, such a relation to one another, that 
what is false and one-sided in ei.ther system is annihilated h\ 
the other, and what is true lias its deficiencies supplied Pet 
us abandon the false and cleave to the true If we ad(»]it 
from Panism the doctrine of the divine actnity and 
immanence within the woild, and from Deism that of God’s 
supramundane position and separate Personality, wt shall ha\* 
a near approach to tlie teaching of Holy Sciipture. 

* See Corrigenda 



FOURTH LECTURK. 


THE THEOLOGY OF SCEIPTURE AND OF THE CHURCH. 

H itherto we have followed out one by one the various 
non-scriptural concei)tions of the divine nature, and 
endeavoured to exhibit their untenableness from a scientific 
point of view, without at the same time closing our e^es 
to the scattered elements of truth which are nevertheless 
enshrined within them We now turn to the Bihlico-Christian 
conception as to that which alone is fundamentally true and 
scientifically tenable. In order to pieseut it, we have only 
to gather up the various threads of our previous argument. 
The truth of the scriptural conception of the nature of God is 
evident from this, that while it excludes all that in those other 
conceptions we haie recognised as false and negative, it cennhines 
in a living unity all tJuir scattered elenienis of positive imih. 
In doing this we shall have to solve a twofold problem: first, 
to exhibit in general terms the fundamental scriptural concep¬ 
tion of the divine nature, ix. Biblical Theism, and establish 
the truth of its various Principles; and then to justify its full 
development in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as the 
deepest, highest, perfectest presentation of the Idea of God. 


I.—DIBLICAL THEI.' vl. 

« 

The teaching of Scripture concerning God is based on the 
theistic conception, that, namely, W'hich holds last at once His 
Bupramundsne and His intramundane character; the one in 
virtue of His nature and essence, the other of His will and 
power. For while Theism, on the one hand, regards the Thme 
(God) as a personal Being, and so as essentially distinct from 
the whole created universe and from man, it is no less careful, 
on the other hand, to present Him as the ever-living and 
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woiking One in His immediate personal relatiomLip to nmn 
and the universe by the doctrine of a universal Divine Provi¬ 
dence. This view of the divine nature is virtually expressed 
in the first verse of the Bible: In the hginning God ermted, 
the heavens and the earth, and in the fundanjontal article of 
the Apostles’ Creed: / believe in God, the Father Alnughty, 
Maker of heaven and eorih. I^et me now briefly endea vour k) 
show you how this and other definitions of Holy J^cripture 
exclude what is false in those conceptions of God and the 
universe which we have been examining. 

And first, against which we need scarcely mention, 

Scripture here, as everywhere, teaches an etevnally existing 
unbeginning God, fi-oin whose creative activity Ijcaven and 
earth and time itself took their beginning,—an absedute self- 
existent One, who sftith, I AM THAT I am, having in Uimself 
the ground of His own being,—the unchangeable, ever-living 
One, who “ hath life in Himself, and therefore hath given to 
tlie Son to have life in Himself” (St. John v. 2(i); "who is, 
and who was, and who is to come ” (Kev. i. 4, 8). 

Against Materialism we find a protest in the first sentence 
of the Bible. Matter is not eternal. It had a beginning along 
with time; heaven and earth were created in that beginning. 
Matter, therefore, ciinii(*t itself be God, but came into exist¬ 
ence through an act of His will. And He is distinguished 
from it not only by priority of existence, but difference of 
nature. “ God is a Spirit" (St. John iv. 24), that is, a ihvnk- 
ing Being: e.g. " Thg thoughts are verg deep ” (Ps. xcii. 6;; 
and “ of ffis vnse thinking there is no end" (literal rendering 
of Ps. cxlvii. 5). ’ . 

In like manner we find in those first words of Scrij)ture a 
protest against Pantheum, with its confu.sion of God and 
world, and its assumption of the identity of essence in both. 
Gkid is both antemundane and supramiindane, and as to Jii.s 
essence distinct and separate from the world, and existing 
indepenjlently of |t; “ In the beginning God created—heaven 
and earth.’* God Is—absolutely and without beginning ; 
the world is bronght into existence* and is dependent on 
Its Creator, not He on it. MOTeover, it comes into existence 
through Him, bnt not from, Him. Every theory of eniatiation 
wluch would make the world, in whatever form, old Indian 
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or raoJerii pantheistic, an efflux from the Divine EssMice, is 
from Llie first excluded by the word ** created,*’ which simply 
expresses the fact tliat the world’s origin' is derived not from 
tlie essence, but from the will of its Creator; that its produc¬ 
tion was not a necessity, but a free act on God’s part, who w 
therefore to be distinguished and separated from the world as 
a living, thinking, willing, and personal Being. Throughout 
Scripture God speaks as a person—I—who does not, as IFegel 
thought, attain to self-consciousness in the human spirit, but 
has possessed it indepcndimtly from the beginning. So little, 
according to Scripture, is God from us, that we are ratlier fmm 
Him. He is not a mere Idea, but Personality itself, absolute 
J’reedoni, and the highest S(df-consciousness,—the prototype of 
all other Self-con-scionsness, all other rer-soimlity,—that which 
alone and eternally is, whilst we aie alwhys becoming,—who is 
before and above all, and from 'whom our own personality is 
derived (Gen. ii. 7; Eph. iv. C). Whereas modern Pantheism 
affirms, in Avords which a well-known professor inscribed under 
liis own portrait, “ Our God is an immanrnt God, and ffis true 
spirit is the human spirit," the God of Holy Scripture says of 
Himself, "Mythow/hts are not as your thoughts" (Isa. Iv. 8): 
His Spirit, therefore, is not onr spirit. His Spirit searches 
out our sjiirit, His thoughts compreliend our thoughts: “ Thou 
searched me out and hmoest me: Thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off" (Ps. cxxxix.). The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
of man (Ps. xeiv. W et pa^m). He is fully con.sciou.s of all His 
own thoughts and works: “ I know the thoughts which I think 
toward youf saith the Lord (Jer. xxix. 11). “ Known unto God 
are all His works from ths beginning of the world" (Acts xv. 1-8). 
Even in holding communion with u>xiii tlirough His Spirit, 
He does not confound His Consciousness with ours; “ The 
Spirit (of God) beareth witness to our spirit” (Kom. viii. 16). 

Finally, against the false deistic and rationalistic separation 
betvyeen God and world, Holy Scripture makes like protest in 
'that same opening sentence, wliich declares the dependence of 
the world in both its parts (heaven and earth) on the will of 
Him who called it into being. The same is also indicated in 
the divine nafties most commonly used in Scripture, expressive 
of dinne power and might {Ekdiim, M, ELoah), as well as hf, 

* Even aa rpgitrtla its substsuce. 
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lordship and domiiiicu (J<fon, Admai), and indicating at onc« 
the essential unity of God in opposition to Polytlieism (Beut 
V]L 4) and His fulness of living eneigies; hence the plural 
form of the divine name JSlohtm, used oidlnarily when refer¬ 
ence is made to the Bivine ActiMty in the creation, presem- 
tion, and providential government of the w'orld in general. 
God (it tells us) makes Himself seen and lelt by us, both in 
the universe as a whole and in its smallest details, as the 
absolutely simjde and yet complex Life lie is, therefore, in 
the highest sense the living One and the living Agency, which 
not only created the world, hut also continuously upholds and 
maintains it: who, upholding all things by the word ot 
Hi.sjx>\ver” (Heb. i. 3), and in His omnipresence pervading 
everything, "giveth to all life, and brcalh, and all things" 
(Acts xvii. 2“)) So much, too, is He needed by the woild at 
eveiy moment of its existence, that all life w'ould cease were 
Hi.s influence withdrawn: “Thou hidest Thy luce, they are 
troubbul: Thou takest aw’ny their breath, they die, and letuiu 
to their dust” (Ps civ. 29). Whereas Heisni asserts that tin* 
Creator has withdrawn hlimself from His wmrk, and is now fur 
removed from the world; the SCiipturos say: “He is notfnr 
from everyone of us: for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being" (Acts xvii. 2*7, 28). lie is not lueiely the 
Creator of ourseb'e^, but al'^o, in one point of view*, of our 
actions (Ps. cxxxix. 5): He is the Itnler of hearts, who 
“worketh in us both to will and to do of His good pleasuie” 
(Phil ii 13). AVhereas the deist is of opinion that the pro¬ 
vidence of God extends to the world only as a whole, and to 
matters gi-eat and univeisal, the God of the Holy Senptures, 
on the contiary, “ beholdeth all the sons of men and con 
sidereth ail their works" (Ps. xxxiii, 13, 1/3); He i-, tin 
keeper of men, who neither slumbers nor sleeps, who mnrks 
every sigh, and numbers the hairs of our heads; nor pfinufr. 
even a spnn’ow to fall to the ground without the will of Him 
whose^providence extends to the smallest things. 

All these attribute^ follow still more cleaily fieni tlio namr 
** JeJwvah**^ Just as the general activity of God in the world 

* In thd Anthoriised V^ralon, almost inviiiaUy reiidtrf^l by “the ” 

The capitals serve to distinguish the ti jtislation nf “Jtltovib" liom thut of 

AiionaS,” which is also rendertd “ Lord," hut printed hi <ill. 
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is referred to Eloliim, so almost without exception every divine 
action which relates to the theocratic revelation is ascribed to 
J(5hovah. He is the coveuant-Ood of Israel who reveals Him* 
self specially to His people. In Ex. iii. 13-15, the namh is 
explained: "I am that I am," —the absolutely vndtpmdmi 
and selj^existiing One, who progressively shows and reveals 
Himself as God, in the constancy of His being, knowledge, 
will, and power,—who is the First and the I^t throughout 
all epochs of revelation,—who was, and is, and is to come. He 
is, therefore, not merely the One who without beginning or 
end is all-sufficient in Himself, the causa sui who acts from 
His own freewill, and is absolutely self-controlled; but He 
also continues to be for His people that which from the begin¬ 
ning He showed Himself to be, and fulfils everything wducli 
He either promises or threatens. Hence He is the faithfid 
and trw God (Ps. xxxiii. 4; Num. xxiii. 19), who is a firm 
Defence and Dock to all that put their trust in Him (Ps. xviii. 
2, 3 ; Isa. xxvi. 3, 4 ; Deut, vii. 9, 10; Josh, xxiii. 14, IG ; 

1 Kings viii. 50 ; 2 Kings x. 10). This eternally living, one 
Lord, though as "the Holy One of Israel” (Ps, Ixxi. 22, 
Ixxxix. 19 ; Isa. i. 4) He must necessarily be separate from all 
that is finite and impure, yet cannot and may not, in this very 
capacity, hold aloof from human affairs, or look on without 
concern at the development of the world. On the contrary. 
He guides it, both as a whole and in detail, according to His 
holy aims and purposes, and under the revealing aspect of His 
nature Ilvnmlf enters into the growing development of things, 
in order to lead it on, by a free and independent, but ever 
ijonsistent guidance, to the destiny which He has marked 
out. 

Tims the mere name of Jehovah is in itself a refutation of 
Deism. The latter asserts that God worked on one occasion 
only,—in the creation.—and that since then the world has 
spontaneously followed its own course ; but Christ says, " My 
Father workdh hitherto, and I work: the Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do: for what*thin|^ 
soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise” (John v. 
17,19). Deism asserts in regard to its God, that mhacleaare 
a matter of impossibility to him; but the Scriptures say of the 
(Uiristian’s God, " With God nothing shall he impossible^' ‘ 
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(liilce i. 57). T)e!sra affirms that God cannot manifest and 
communicate Himself m special, supeinatural modes; but the 
Scriptures, on the contiary, teach us that God, who at sundiy 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto tlie 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by His Son ” (Heb, i. Iff). The Scriptures icpiehcnt God as 
One who is love, and must therefore continuously tmimwim&te 
Himself; who also has gradually revealed Hinuself more and 
more clearly and completely, till at length in Christ His entim 
fulness appeared; and who even now, by means of His Spirit, 
makes Himself recognised, felt, and enjoyed. In short, they 
tell of Him as One who in a thousand ways every moment 
places Himself in mutual relationship and active communica¬ 
tion with man; who lives and rules not merely ahovt, but in the 
world , from whose throne the current of life ftows down to all 
creation, and lightnings, thunders, and voices go forth in eveiy 
direction (Rev iv. 5, xi. 19). 

This is the living, personal, all-working God of the Holy 
Scriptures, whose active influence is onmipresent m the world, 
and yet, as the one free and independent Being, is enthioncd 
in eternal majesty above it. From beginning to end—that is, 
from its origin in England in the l7th century down to its 
rationalistic scions of the present day—the whole tendency ot 
Deism has been directed towards a severance between God and 
the world; in the Holy Scriptures, on the other hand, iiom 
first to last the holy God is represented as taking care to cov- 
nect Himself in mercy and judgment more and more profoundly, 
jiervadingly, and condescendingly, with the world and with 
man (Hos. ii 19, 20). From the movement of the Spirit of 
God on the face of the primeval waters (Gen. i. 2), down to 
the dwelling of God amongst men in the new Jerusalem (Kev 
xxi. 3 ff.), the life from God seeks to naturalize itself uioie and 
moire completely on earth, and this is done through Him in 
whom an eternal, indissoluble, and personal bond of union 
between God and man has been cemented through Christ and 
His Ftoly Spirits 

From the foregoing it will he evident tlmt we were 
thoroughly justified in applying the term non-hibheal to those 
other conceptions of God; and likewise, that the false elements 
wbiohwa recognised in Pantheism and Deism ,—mz in the one, 
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the hlentllng together of God and the world; and in the other, 
their entire separation,—are excluded by the biblical concep¬ 
tion of God. 

Let us, however, now observe how the scattered sparks of 
truth which scintillate amid the darkness of the other visas of 
(iud, shine forth together as one clear light in the view todeen of 
Him, in the Bible. 

Athe’ism, which certainly is falsehood itself, and therefor© 
iloea not contain one single spark of truth, re-sts upon the 
argument that nothing is to be seen of God. According to 
the Scriptuiscs, God is really the invisible One (1 Tim i 17 ; 
John i. 18). So far, however, from this attiibute diiuinissh- 
ing the reality of Ilis being, it i.s precisely that which ceitifies 
to His true, eternal existence; “for tlie things which are 
seen are temporal, Imt the things which are not seen are 
etevnar* (2 Cor. iv. ISj. The invisibility of God is not a 
defect, but a pr<'r()guU\o. For, in respect of llis essence, 
God is 80 ab.sohiUly exalted above everything that is created 
and visible, tliat He cannot manifest Jhmstlf directly to the 
creature, but only in some slwpe which has a certain affinity 
to it, 

Matenallsm identifies God with nature and with matter. It 
hiys stre.ss, as we saw above, not altogutJier unjustly, on the 
eleiiieut in tlie being and working of the Spirit which is allied 
to. and interwoven witli, nature. This aspect of the truth also 
receives its full due in the biblical view of God. According 
to it, although God is Spirit, He has nevertlieless a uatwre^ 
which w’c niiiy term substantial, but not material. It is desig¬ 
nated as light and fire: “ We declare unt- you, that Gud h 
light,’* “ Who coverest Thyself with ligb’. as with a garment,” 
etc. (1 John i. 5 ; licv. xxi. 23; Ps, civ. 2 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16) ; 
“ Our God is a consuming fire;” “a tlregoeth before Him,” etc. 
(Deut iv. 24, i.v. 3 ; Heb. xit ; Isa x. 17; I’s. xcvii. 3 ; d. 
also the visions of the prophets). However, this element of 
light in God’s nature does not exclude its spirituality, but 
plainly indicates it. 

The truth in Fantheism is the assertion that God is (mni* 
present and universally active in the woild. We have already 
seen that these attributes are assigned to God by the Holy 
Scriptures everywhere, and with full emphasis. They entirdy 
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ftepfirate God from ttie world aa regartls His iiattire, but most 
olo^ly connect Him with it as regards His will and His 
'action. The Scriptures cannot at all imagine the life of the 
world without the animating presence of God in it. As an 
infinite Being, far exalted above all limits either of time or 
space, God is near to every being in every place, and the| not 
as a mere idle looker-on, but quickening and maintaining, 
helping and dii-ecting it with His full pow(U' and activity (I 
Kings viii. 27 ; Amos ix. 6 ; Isa. Ixvi. 1; Jcr. xxiii. 24 ; Ps. 
cxxxix. 7, 10, cv. 7 ; Matt, xxviii. 20; Kph. i. 23). But 
although everything, and w everything, yet at the 

same time He is ahve everything (Eph. iv. 6). Biblical 
Monotheism does not, therefore, at all require the aid of 
Pantheism in order to maintain a constant, living relation 
between God and the world. . The Bible teaches that God is 
the fulness of all life, and therefore recognises a verita\)lc pre¬ 
sence of God in all forms of the world’s life; so that as 
regards bhe fulness, multjfariou.snes3, and intinjacy of the 
divine presence, it falls short neither of Pantheism nor of 
Polytheism. Further, Pantheism fears lest the idea of per¬ 
sonality should involve a restriction in the being of God; and, 
as we have previously seen, there is truth in tliis idea to tlie 
extent that God cannot be conceived as a single Person, lie 
would thus be degraded to the level of oilier personalities. 
But Holy Scripture also considers Him not as a single Person, 
but as aUolute Personality, which is neither limited nor 
restricted by anytliing else; which is not a numerical One 
beside other single beings, hut is both Unity and Plurality at 
once, i.e, a trinw Being. Thus, m we shall subsequently see, 
room is left for the infinite fulness of life in God: and yet tli« 
great prerogative of personality is firmly maintained. Thus, 
moreover, full justice is done to the truth involved in 
Pdyth&im, vii that plurality is an elementary form of being, 
and therefore must be derivable fioin God. PanlheLsm like¬ 
wise demands, not without reason, that a self-conscious God 
., must from all eter^ty liave hod an object which might reflect 
His consciousness back into itself; but according to the 
'bil^oo-Christiaii view, God has an object of this kind, exist¬ 
ing ftxwn aU eternity, in the, distinction between the Persons 
of the Trinity in His own being,—an object which renders it 
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superfluous to suppose that the world existed frotn eYerlasttng. 
Because He is absolute Personality, He does not exist, oi come 
into existence, in oi through an 3 d;hing else, nor does He Otily. 
receive His self-consciousness through something which en¬ 
counters Him, and causes Him to revert upon Himself; but 
He derives it from Himself, and it flows to Him out of His 
own essence. For He is not merely /, hut also constitute? 
Himself as jffe; hence He can say of Himselt, “ I ora Me ” 
(Deut. xxxii. 39 ; Isa. xU. 4, xliii. 10,13, 25, xlviii. 12), He 
is in Himself both subject and object. 

The elements of truth contained in Deism and Rationalism 
we found to be that God is a personal Being, and, as the 
Creator of the world, must he conceived as separate from it; 
further, that His interposition in the world is not of an 
arbitrary character calculated to disturb its order, but avails 
itself of the forces and laws implanted therein ; also, that God, 
in His holy patience, even impose? upon Himself a certain 
self-lfraitation in respect of liuman freedom. The^ truths, 
likewise, have due importance accorded to them in the Holy 
Scriptures. For the all-guiding and all-watching God of the 
Bible, and none other, is a God of order (1 Cor. xiv. 33). The 
entire history of His holy rule over the world, as related to us 
in Scri])ture, is a proof of this. But this order not only doe? 
not render the providence of God in individual cases super¬ 
fluous, but directly requires it. Again, even when Deism goes 
too far in exalting God above the world, in order not to 
degrade Him by mixing Him np with the finite and with the 
changes and chances of the world, this idea contains a two¬ 
fold element of truth;—first, the separation of God from aU 
that is impure. His holiness and tncomp>jf raUeness; and next. 
His eternal immutahility and conMavi conformity with Mimself. 
But what can set forth these attributes oi God more promi¬ 
nently than do the Scripttues t According to them, God is in 
His inmost nature the only holy One, who, being strictly, 
severed from all that is impure, and unfiffected by all the ‘ 
infinnities of finite beings, is supematurally exalted ahbve all 
wheir limitations. He is purity itself, and keeps far from Hiitt 
everything that is opposed to His nature (Lev. xi. 44, 
xix. 2; Ps. xxii. 4; Isa. vi. 3, liv. 5; John xvii llj Beir* 
XV. 4), hepause He is the incomparable One (Isa. it 
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xivi 5)* Aud 80, too, IS the immutable One. For 
whereas all the gods ot polj tlicistic religions have a history 
f«U ot personal events, changes, metamorphoses, and adven¬ 
tures, and the sacred writings of the heathen are mere collec- 
tions of divine biographies, the God ol the Bible baa no 
biography and no personal adventuies whatever, He is ever 
and unchangeably the same, because He is the only v^eritahlo 
scJf-exwlmt Betnq, and not a being hrmight mio exmftnre. His 
peculiar nature also defines His relation to the world—** I am 
that I am"Thou art the same” (Ps cu 27), "1 am the 
Lord; 1 change not” (Mai. ui 6); “With whom is no 
variableness” (Jas. i 17; cf Heb. xiii 8). 

Thus, in the biblico-Christian conception of God, all the 
separate sparks of truth are concentrated, as it were, in a 
focus. It combines God’s personality and independence, His 
connection with nature and capability of being kuow’ii, His 
omnipresence and omnipotence. His invisibility, incomjjarable- 
ness, and imnuilability, His supiamundane and yet iniia- 
mundane existence; and, we may also add, everything which 
reason and conscience can, by means of natural kiiowdedge, 
unveil of God’s omnipotence, goodness, wisdom, and holiness, 
indeed, even all the inte elements which are contained in the 
heathen conceptions of God, of His miracles and manifesta¬ 
tions, His inspii aliens and incarnations If one-sidedly main¬ 
tained, these seveial elements of truth lead to a distorted and 
mistaken view of God, but if united, each one checks any 
vndue prominence of the othir, and so all contribute towards 
the perfect truth, rationality, and beauty of the hiUical concept 
tion oj Qod. 

Allow me to lay this before you more in detail. 

(a) The intrinsic truth of the biblical idea ot God is showm 
by the fact that it alone affords the possibility of conceiving 
God as the entirely perfect, the indy absolute Being No con¬ 
ception of God can be the true one which does not include 
every perfection. But in all the other ideas of God there is 
something essenti^ wanting; at one time His spirituality 
(Matetialism), or eyen His existence (Atheism), so again His 
consciousness (Pantheism), q® His constant living activity 
(Deism). From the biblical poirst of view, howu*ver, God is 
made to possess fill these attributes, and to pos'^css them in 
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the very highest degree—being and life, Spirituality and 
omnipotence, consciousness and tliought, will and freedom, 
and, in addition, a constant living and holy activity in the 
entire universe. Here alone He possesses both Himself and 
the world, and is ahsohUely the Lord, who rules everything 
according to Ilis holy aims, and guides free spirits according 
to free moial laws ; here alone does He poss(‘ss every physical 
and moral perfection, and become “ God," tliat is, entirely and 
thoroughly good, as our Teutonic speech strikingly points out 
ilnrefore in this vim only is the cmrrpfwn of the Absolute corn’- 
pletely realized. For God must needs determine and condition 
everything. But for this end it is necessary that lie should be 
absolutely good and absolutely free These two attiibutes are 
combined only in the God oi Senpture,—the Iwhj, and there- 
lore also the tree God, wlio doc'« vhat pleases Him, whose 
will no one can gainsay (Bom. i.x. 19); whereas the God oi 
Pantheism is neither good nor free, and the God ot Deism is 
at all events not fiee, and in reality not perfectly good. 

Moicover, the tine princijile of all being can evidently be 
only that from u'lnch neryihing that is may be derived. Apart 
from the moral sphere, God must be the unity of all antitheses. 
This He 18 only uccoiding to the Christian conception, because 
this alone makes Hun truly absolute. We can trace back to 
the almighty One all that is created, to the living One all 
that lives, to the self-conscious Spirit all the spiiitually 
rational and personal life in the world. Here w’c see God as 
one, and yet containing in Himself the principle of multi¬ 
plicity ; pervading everything, and yet above all; capeble of 
being known, and yet unsearchable; f«>nde&cending to the 
lowest depths, and yet enthroned in cjuittamable sublimity; 
eternally neai, and yet eternoBy far off. 

Again, must not that he the truest idea of God which 
ttftords the deepest satisfaction to the religions need of man ? 
This, as we have seen, tends to a complete union of the 
God-seekiug soul with its Creator, and to its being pervaded* 
filled, and blessed by Him. This, according to Scripture, is. 
the aim and conclusion of the whole revelation and world- 
government of God and Christ, "that God may jbe all in 
all ” (1 Cor. XV. 28). Once more, we must aver that tliis , 
consummation of the world’s d*ivelopment is unattainable 
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except un^er tlie presupposition of the biblical wloa of God 
Neither the impersonal rnuudaue aonl ot Pantheism, which 
destroys the higher self-conscious life as soon as it takes it 
back again into itselt; nor yet the deistical God who abides 
outside the life of the world, and theietore does not comnmni- 
cate Himself to individual souls, can ever be “ all lu all,” and 
thus fully satisfy the religious need ot man. Only the God 
of Scripture can do this. And why 1 Pccause He is the 
perfect Spirit and perfect Iwe, or, combiumg both attribntes 
in one, the Faiher. 

Here we have before us the most profound definition of 
Scripture as to the nature of God, per sc deiinitioiis to tho 
sublimity of which tlie presentiments and loiiijings of no 
heathen people ever rose, although the truth of tliein directly 
forces itself on the leason and the conscience, God is spirit 
(John iv. 24, not "a spirit”). Man has spirit, God is spiiit 
In Him the spiut does not form merely a i>ortion of 11 is 
being; but the whole substance of His nature, His peculiar 
self, IS spirit. Here we have tho idea of God in His inner 
perfection, just as the names Elohim and Jehovah tell us 
mainly His external position. As spirit, God is the eternal, 
self-dependent brightness and truth, absolute knowle<lge, tlie 
intelligent principle of all forces whose glance penetrates into 
cverj’thing, and produces light and truth in all directions. 
♦Spirit! how much food for thought does this one word give I 
Do we not feel as though it would cut asunder the hard knot 
which philosophy has placed before us with its conceptions of 
God, so laboriously wrought out, so artificially combined, and 
therefore often so diflicult to understand ? " God is spirit.” 

Placing these simple words side by side with all the definitions 
of ancient and modern philosophers ,—e g. that God is the univer¬ 
sal relative xiieasure of the world’s becoming (Ileiaclitus), or the 
indifference of the real and ideal (Schelling), etc,—hjive wo not 
even in the profound smipluUy of the biblical doctrine a proof 
of its truth ? The giratest tniths are always those very ones 
which, are the si i prisingly simple in tlieir nature, whilst 
that which is aitifieial, contorted, and complicaltJ, is in most 
cases only half true or entirely f.iDo. 

How clear and intelligible, too, do all the other attributes 
ascribed to God iu Scripture become, when considered in 
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the light of this fundamental definition of spirituality 1 When 
once I know that God is spirit. I can much more readily con¬ 
ceive that He is the eternally living and personal One, and I 
can even forecast that this spiritual nature of fire and light 
may be the basis of His omnipresence, omniscience, and omni- 
sapience, as well as of His omnipotence and glory. Nay, I 
can more readily comprehend those attributes, for it is only 
as spirit that they can appertain to Him. And conversely, 
when once the point is settled that He, as the most per¬ 
fect Being, must possess all these, it follows that He must be 
spirit. This definition, therefore is not mtrdy a trnth, hut a 
necessity^ which spontaneously results from the conception of 
the Absolute. 

The same is made dear to us in the fundamental tenet of 
Scripture as to the moral nature of God, viz. that He is holy 
lom. As spirituality is the vital foundation of His physical 
and intellectual perfections, so holy love is the internal basis 
of all His moral perfections, and a necessary deduction from 
tlie true idea of the Absolute. Benign, gracious, merciful, 
long-suffering, patient, faithful, true, just, and whatever other 
moral beauty may be asciibed to God in the Scriptures, all 
this He can only be because He is tmly (cf. the passages above 
quoted), and because He is love (1 John iv. 8, 16). For the 
same reason He is also hqht, in which there is no darkness at 
all (I John i. 5) Light is only the necessary effulgence of 
His intrinsically holy nature; for the moral and the natural 
are in God individually one. Truly has one said: " Holiness 
is the hidden glory, and glory the manifested holiness of God.” 
As holy love, God has two attributes; He is distinctly 
raJted, os we have seen, from all tha* is either internally or 
externally impure and base (the fundamental conception of 
holiness), and is therefr.it> higher, more glorious, and more 
majestic tlian any creature; at the same time. He is full of 
the most tender condmeendon and—if I may so say—^self- 
sacrifice ; in infinite compassion impaiting Himself to the world 
in order to eradicate from it sin and all impurity, and to render 
it a partaker in His perfect life and glory. ” I am the Lord thy 
God," He exclaims to His people, “ the holy One of Israel, thy , 
Saviour** (Isa. xliii 3, xlv. 15, liv. 5j John iii. 16; 1 Tim 
iv. 10, etc.). 
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What teaching about God can be more subitme or moie 
adapted to the yearnings of our heart than this ? Whei'e do 
we hud an idea ot God which satisfies our religious need so 
abundantly as the truth that God is love ? Does not every 
heart led by an involuntary bias say “ Yea and amen to 
this ? Does not this idea force itself directly as the truth 
upon all, even unbelievers ? Any man who, even in the 
smallest degree, acknowledges his deepest nt'ed, will lay hold 
on this truth with both hands, and cry out, “ Yea, this is God; 
and He must be this, not merely on His own behali, on behalf 
ot Hi^i,moral periectipn and beauty, but for my saJce also, if 
there is to be any hope for me; the God of love is the only 
God who can satisfy my needs.” 

No less comlorting is the name of Father, as applied to 
God; and lollowing from the twofold conception of spiiit and 
love, God is thus called, sometimes in His character of uni¬ 
versal originator (ey. 1 Cor, viii. 6), sometimes in the special 
sense of begetting, as in the case of Christ (e g I*s. ii. *7) and 
the regenerate {eg, Jas. L 18), but specially because He exer¬ 
cises loving caie, education, and providence. The former 
universal relationship is the ground woik of tlie latter inoie 
special one. This, however, we do not find only in the 
New Testament, but aUo in the Old (Deut. xxxii. 6 , Ts cm. 
13 ; Isa. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8 ; Jer. in. 4, 19, xxxi. 9 ; Mai. i. G, 
il 10); although, it is true, the fall depths of the divine 
Fatherhood are fiist revealed to us in the former, because 
the relation of God to men as Father was perfectly realized 
in Christ alone, and through Him was brought about for 
the whole world. This name poipts out Ilis dignity no less 
than His accessibility and condescension, His holy profigura¬ 
tion of us no less than His love and caie, our own needy 
condition no less than our honour and dignity, as children 
created in our Father’s image. What an encouragement and 
stimulus for a human heart,—how much that excites confidence, 
imposes awe, stimulates the conscience, and inspires love and 
hope,—%hat a sea of^ j ly and bliss there is in that <;ne name 
Father! "AU our other knowledge of God contains nothing 
mote than isolated letters and S) Ilables of this one Name ’* 
(Tholuck). We Christians possess it and enjoy it in it? fullest 
patent Xn Uie whole range of heathen piety we find nothing 
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but distant and obscure presentiments of the heart*8-joy wliich 
overwhelms each one who, in the fulness of his soul, can. cry, 

“ Doubtless Thou art our Father and our Redeemer, from 
everlasting this is Thy name” (Isa. Ixiii. 16); who can Call 
upon his God by all the glorious names which the Sci’iptutee 
ap^dy to Him, — Physician, Stronghold, Rock of salvation, 
Refuge and Confidence, Shield and Buckler, Light and Con¬ 
solation, Shejiherd and Helper, Redeemer and Saviour. 

Again, I ask, is there any idea of God which can more 
thorijughly satisfy the religious need of a human heart ? In¬ 
deed, in view of this name of God, I may well venture'to ask 
every one who rejects the bibli<‘al idea of Him, Hast thou 
ever earnestly considered its depths, in devout contemplation 
and active appropriation, without finding full satisfaction in it ? 
Only we must never forget that the truth of the biblical idea of 
God must be recognised principally hy personal eayperience. The 
true God must be found by a moral search. “ The desire to 
attain to God, without God,” says a philosopher, " is just such 
anotlier feat as the tempter promised to Leach our first parents : 
how, in opposition to God, and without Him, they might make 
themselvPvS equal to Him” (Baader). 

Or must not that be the true idea of God by which I, as a 
sinful being, am at once bowed down and raised up; by which 
I am made to feel the whole weight of iny guilt, and yet not 
to despair, but to hope; by winch I am shown the wide gulf 
which separates me from God, and also the way to a restora¬ 
tion of unity with Him ? And what else in this respect can 
compare ■with the God of the Holy Scriptures, who in one 
breath says of Himself, “ I dwell in the high and holy place, 
and with him who is of a contrite atifi humble spirit ” (Isa. Ivii. 

1 o ; comp. Ps. cxiiL 5-7), so as to make us feel at once His 
Iwly diMance and Ilis cmn forU'ng nearness ; or again, who, whilst 
asking sin-burdened Lisiael whether He ought not justly to 
make tliem like unto Sodom, immediately adds, “ Mine heart 
is turned within me: my repentinga are kindled together" 
(Hos. xi. 8) ? And where shall we find the way to a‘restora¬ 
tion of union with God brought so lovingly before the lallea 
■world as by Him who proclaims, “ God so losed the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son^ that whosoever belieVHth 
m Him should tiU feruh, but have ev&rlastin^ life**t '* 
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m&t to j^evsite mm moreily, tb eit»obl% to 
]$lidtO mder him tike Cod? And ih})ln an 
qf <oiew we ask. Where has there been aiay cohoe^tioh ^ 
€tod and religion which has so much elevated, educated* axul 
bidi^tened both individuals and nations as the hihlico* 
Chtistian conception? Whence may we expect a mo»a 
powerful moral inhuence than from the woi-ship of the O-od 
who, aa spirit, desires to be worshipped only in spirit and in 
truth I Where is there a more forcible stimulus to purity, 
hcth of heart and life, than is found in the worship of Him of 
whom it is written, ** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth 
and, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy ’* ? And place side hy side 
the fact, that other nations, who were acquainted with none 
but muholy gods, have, through their worship, sunk into on 
ever-deepening moral degradation, whicli could not be averted 
even thi’ough the influence of philosophy. " By their fruits 
ye shall know them ” And indeed the truth of this concep¬ 
tion of God is witnessed not merely hy the Holy Scriptures, 
but also by our own heart and conscience, and the testimony of 
innumerable Christians, who have recognised it in their personal 
experience, and have given incontestable evidence of its moral 
fruits in their hearts and lives; and the whole histoiy of the 
world and its civilisation confims it! 

(6) Kor does reason itself bear a less decided witness in 
flavour ot this view. Some one, perhaps, will say; It is all very 
well to heap together the greatest possible number of beautiful 
attiibutes; hut the question is, whether it is rational to pre¬ 
dicate all these together of God ? Yes, I reply, the biblical 
conception ot God i» also the most rational, and the one that 
recommends itself most strongly to our understanding. It 
iiitnie that His sublimities far transcend all the perceptions 
But they are not tmreasonahle because they are 
1|sJ^nd the acog^e of reason. Ko reasonable man con expect 
|h^ ha as a flnit4j!ring should entirely and periectly compre- 
•^ehd thpinMtolfod; to du^ this, he must liimselt be God. 
il'b tiherefo]^,|fi^fectly, ^mprehensible to any discreet, 
mind,Vhldsk Te!i)^^dns conscious of its limitations, 
fhair Scriptures ^shoidd reserve the perfect knowledge 6f’ 
Gk)4 ^ intiutioti. tit another life (1 Cor. .\ni. 12; 2 Cmr, 
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V. 7; 1 John iii, 2). The only ^n^lon therefore is, th^tibsat 
this pielimmaTy knowledge of <jk»d wi^h which the H^y 
tures furnish us, on the express tmderstanding of its 
inentary nature, really recommends itself to our reason, ttha 
not merely to our liearts. And this it does infinitely mhre 
than any other conception. 

Is it not, 1 ask in the first place, the most reasonable thing V 
we can do to adopt that conception of God which renders the 
necessary divine perfections, and also the mystery of the world ‘ 
and our own being, more intelligible than does any other 1 
Our idea of God fulfils all these requiremeuts. We have 
already seen that the attributes of eternal vitality and per¬ 
sonality, of omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, eta, which 
we are bound to attribute to the Absolute as such, are uninfelli* f 
gible, unless with the Bible "we jnesuppose God to be spirit. 
Moreover, it is no longer a mystery to me that God should , 
create worlds, notwithstanding the perfect self-sufficiency of 
His Being, if I know that He is Love, whose nature is to desire, 
that other beings outside itself should rejoice in their existence. 

It is no longer a matter of wonder to me that, in every^graili '• 
of dust ami in every drop of water, tmees of infinite wisdom 
obtrude themselves on my notice, when I tlunk of God os the 
highest self-uoiisciuus Intelligence. I am no longer at a loss to 
account for the requirements of a law in my conscience which 
is altogether different to that which rules in nature, when Z 
know that the holy God is thereby tea(firing me His holy 
will. Again, it appears to me in the highest degree reason¬ 
able that God should reveal Himself in the Scriptures step ly 
step, gradually disclosing to man the deptirs of His own nattWf^-^ 
first His power, goodness, and wisdor-i; then His holiness and 
Justice; and last of all, in Christ,, fiis woiffi-subduing love. 
soon as I form tbe idea tluv He Is a Father who is ednoat^ 
mdfQ, I see w'hy He communioates Himself to him in a spew 
mi^nner dnring diildhood, ^ then jfiaces the earlier petio^ 
of mou‘8 existence under a law somewhat different 
which rules the later ones. Yes* in view of the moxnl j 
of mant it no longer seema Inexplicable that God shOu^.j^ 
allowed him to sin, and thereby to bring such uautteraSie 
upon our imse^:^ Z oan l^Heve that the purpose and 
Goi 'Sxinr'aiil' Itito'ity '.was to redeem man throng' 
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ft stircuDige chance that, in the edtm M the wcohl'a 
I ^onld perceive bo many tmoea ot rightem jtisilce 
Edld holy laws never to be infringed witli impunity, 'wliepfc;! 
hnow that a righteous Qod is in the seat of gove^^’Uth^t, 
guiding everything according to His holy purposes. JJn/, do 
not the mysteries of my own life’s exptn ieneo beoomo 
and dearer when I illumine them with the light of the utter¬ 
ance, ” I have loved thee with an everlasting love; therefore 
with loving-kindness have I drawn thee ” (Jer. xxxi 3) j thal 
is, with the belief in God as a Father, who in everything, be it 
love or be it severity, seeks to draw me to Himseli t Tho 
inmost yearning of my soul after God only becomes intelligible 
to me, and is satisfied in its profoundest depths, when I knoM' 
that God in His compassion meets me half way and imparts 
Himself to me, because He is love. 

Once more I ask, is it not consonant with reason to accept 
an idea of God which furnishes mo with a kc]/ to the most tw- 
pcrtant qwstions conntekij^ with the world and with my life i 
If the other conceptions of God lead me only to an inexplicable 
somethiixy^ at which my thoughts are to rest; and it, on the 
other hand, the biblical conception of God affords me, in 
respect to the ultimate cause of things, at least a notion, the 
substance of which 1 can in some measure comprehend, and 
which—even in practical life—-aolves many enigmas which 
must else remain unsolved; then surely the rationality of this 
conception of God must be greater than that of all otliers, and 
the words hold good," The fear of the Lord,” that is, the theo¬ 
retical and practical observanofe of this idea, ” is the beginning 
ui wisdom.” 

(c)»rFinally, the biblical conception of God rccomniond-^ 
'i^ei^fey its heauttf no less than in other ways; for in this 
^ren^act, too, it far surpasses aU o\)her cognate ideas. 

♦ the most part it would be hard to discover an a'lppct 
beauty in tlt^non-l^ical conceptions of God. Thdo- 
definiti& fta divine nature may ticKle our intel¬ 
lect^ psilab|} hut al)»tta<|^ideas of this kind will loft touch 
of ieauty. And fet the God who foimed the world, 
Wntifhl espression of His own mind (Gen. i. 31), and 
JSiadh it over to Ipan as His beautiful image, to impress 
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upon it the divine brightn^ ol Mb %i«it, and glorify It 
own likeness,—siirely this God vho is the most perfetet lw|^ 
must also be the most beantifol, and must, theiefoi'ei^l^m 
forcibly arouse and attract to Himself the sense of beauty niEl 
by His image—man. Both in His physical, His inteOeetd^ 

and moral attributes, the God of the Holy Scriptures is a God 
of surpassing beauty. Hot, indeed, His formless and invisibly 
essence, but His overt action and self-manifestation, especiaily 
in Christ, have ibr f^is reason at all times been an inex^ 
haustible mine of wealth for representative art, and bav^ 
inspired it to its sublimest and moat ideal productions. 

All true beauty is tho outward expression of something 
good. That Which is perfectly good can only appear in per^ 
feet beauty. Hence the biblM doctrine as to the glory of 
God, and in connection with it the future transformation of the 
world. The holy and living God stands in the most eftective 
relationship to His world. He is the glorious One, whose 
glory extends to the utmost limits of the universe, and is 
manifested by the cieation. His own, handiwork, in which He 
is all-present, and all-guiding. Even now " the heavens de- 
dare the gUn-y of God/’ and “ the whole earth is full of His 
glory” (Ps, xix. 2, xcvii. 6, cxiii. 4; Isa, vi. 3, et aL ); and 
one day it shall be still more so when God’s kingdom is 
consummated (Nuiu, xiv. 21; Ps. Ixxii. 19 j Isa. xl. 5; Ezek 
xxxviii. 23 j Hab. ii. 14 ; Tit. ii. lZ,ei al). 

If we more closely consider the intrinsic substance and the 


apparent form of this divine glory, We fUid that flie secret of 
God’s beauty is piimarily involved in His nature as 
which reflects tlie purity, holiness* and gladness 


inner being, and radiates around Him this intrinsie bean^. 
Is there in nature anything ^inore beautiful than light, n^nd 
is there in the moral world'anything more beautiful 
holiness? He is incumpamble, both in His essence' and 
Hie aotitms (Ex. xv. 11 ; Ps. xxx^v. 10, Ixxi 19, lxxxvp|| 
9; Heut^ iii 24, etc.). 'What can we Imagine 
grand and ms^estic than the outwsrd demonstratipua^#^^ 
glories 9f God, which are occasionally described in 
frohi the nmnlicstatioii on JSinal down to iheglQ]^ns,ieg^^ 
advent of Gh^ f l^at brilliant pictni^ are. 
us hy tbe\|^]^hetic a^ts,, .d^orilnng 
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wOfH fltat is to ccmiu glorified ia the df (Rav. 

1 Jsa. Ixv. 17 ff > I How plainly does to slai^^ lot 
show that words and figures were alike tottdogiwto t<> 
express tot which they intuitively perceived ^ Xwo in 
partieular which the Old Testament applies to Ood point tO 
His majestic beauty and glory. The one is: " dtovah tot 
dweUeth between the cherubim” (1 Sam iv. 4; 2 Sam. Vi, 2 ; < 
Ps, xcix, 1; Isa. xxxvil 16); for to latter are simply to 
exponents of His glory and of his active presence in the world. 
The other name is stiU more fiequently applied to God, via. 

“ Jehovah Saba&fh, the Lord of Hosts,” that is, not only of to 
heavenly bodies, but especially of the heavenly spirits Being 
the messengers of Ood and to ittstruments of Ills will (Ps 
ciii. 20, and frequently), also the witnesses accompanying 
Jehovah when He Himself appears in His kingly and judicial 
glory (Deut. xxxiii. 2 j Ps. IxviE 18), these spirits constitute, 
os it were, the “ celestial Church,“ which heads “ the antiphony 
^ Of to universe” (Ps. csdvul 2, d. 1), offering adoration to 
Ood in the heavenly sanctuary, and celebrating both His 
mighty rule in nature (Ps. xxix. 1, 9) and His miracles of 
mercy (Ps. Ixxxix. 6 if.). How grandly beautiful, how solely 
worthy of God are these views, and, in conjunction with them, 
how blessed the promise, Thine eyes shall see to King in 


His beauty”! (Isa. xxxiii. 17). 

But above all, what unique moral beauty is exhibited to us 
ja " to Fairest among to children of men ” (Ps. xlv. 3), who 
oould say of Himself, ** He that hath seen me, hath seen my 
Father also 1 ” His countenance full of grace and truth. His 
actions full of infinite compassion, gentleness, and holy zeal, 
"His kofTerings full of priestly majesty, all place before our 
a picture of perfect spiritual beauty and moral sublimity 
to itoseiuteljr hannonious and spotless, that to whole race of 
tban has nothin^which can be compared to it And yet all 
KldS^waSiStothin^l^ce ^^blan the reflection of the Father’s glory 
%anesp[%' |Uid Wmaii incarnation (John i. 14; 
1 ^ who 1^ divested Hira<»elf of llis divine 

smd had taken on mm to shape of a servant 
'Hrw ]^(kf If we transfer our attention from to 
^ ^ internal nature, how beautiful to 
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ilie intriuiiic harmony of Hts in all His attributes, bcklt 
intellectual and mor^ ! With what beantilul haTm<mjr ^ 
fundamental principles of Hid natare flow one firom the othef 
-—sj)irit, light, life, love! Or, if we distinguish these atha^ 
butes one from another, how beautiful is their mutual cor¬ 
respondence J We may, for instance, distinguish, as above, 
between the attiibutes of God resulting from His vitality, and 
those flowing from His nature as light. On the one hand, there 
appertain to His vitality, His absence of beginning and alpi 
suflicieucy, His eternity and immutability. His omnipotence 
and omnipresence; on the other hand, to Ilis nature as light, 
belong His invisibility, oranisapience, omniscience, love, justice, 
and holiness. How beautifully these two series of attributes 
correspond to and supplement each other!—in one, the all- 
ftufhciency of God ; in the other, His intrinsic life of love: in 
one* eternity and immutability ; in the other, spirituality and 
invisibility: in one, omnipotence ; in the other, omnisapience :* 
in one, omnipresence; in the other, omniscience. Can there 
bo a harmony more beautiful ? 

The beauty of God, os regards His action, further depends 
on the harmonious development of all His attributes in His 
overt manifestations. And with W’liat perfect beauty does the 
God of the Bible unfold these attributes as holy love, in which 
idea the whole fulness of His essence and action is expressed 1 
Can anything produce a more harmonious development than 
love ? How beautifully does it unite such coutiasts as 
sublimity and gentleness, as majesty and condescension! 
How beautifully does the fatherly guidance of God 
to us His holy wisdom and discipline, c^.nhiti^d with a con-; 
stant respect for our human freedom * With what wondrous! 
and soothing beauty does God bab^ace the awe with which Hm' 
physical attributes inspire us by the trust and self-surrend^, 
wHch His nwwal attributes awulcen in us—as, €.g,, in the 
olready dwell in the high and holy place, 

wi& him alsb' tiafe is of a contrite and humble spirit 1” 
beautifbjj^it is that His action ever awakens both Ver 
and love And in what unequalled beauty shall this 
love stand hsdbta 
things have been 
new! Then Ihli 






«!8fe 

and gaida the thlrst^r to Uving 

-yifijm, ftwd Ita pam be^ sdiall iUumine the heaveal/ Oity^of 
1z^ -which He wUl dwell among His glotified ’people 
tritottoned in everlasting glory (Eov. xxl, xxii.). 

The poet might well complain of the deist’s god, that nnder 
his sceptre life became so gloomy, and " the world deprived of 
deities” so soulless. When the woild, "her leoding-stHhgS 
at length outgrown, free hovels and upholds herself^”—r-that 
is to say, when we accept the rationalist’s idea of Godi—this 
complaint is completely justified. Bat if, instead of this, the 
biblioal idea of God, so glorious and yet so soothing, had been 
presented to the poet’s eye, assuredly his soul would have 
embraced its living beauty with fervid aspirations. 

Let us just for a moment compare the other conceptions of 
God with that of the Bible in point of beauty. In the one 
case we have an unconscious mundane soul, whose rule, in a 
moral point of view, is no better than that of animal instinct; 
in the other, a self-conscious, holy, all-wiso intelligence: in the 
one case, a universal substance under the iron law of necessity, 
first begetting a world, and then again swallowing it up; in the 
other, a free, creative will which, in love to men, places itself 
in relation to them as free beings according to the moral laws: 
or again, in the one case, a Being who was once a Creator, but 
now rests in slothful inactivity, not troubling Himself about 
His creatures individually; in the other, a Father who 
‘openeth His hand and filloth all things living with pleii- 
fceousness,” who also " clothes the lilies and the grass of the 
field,” and "feeds the fowls of the air;” in the one case, a 
mere indifferent looker-on, who leaves the world entirely tf» 
itself, or at best observes it from some astronomical distance , 
^ th0 oth^-, " One who keepeth Israel, and neither slumbereth 
iiojf s^etepeth,’^ and giiideth His people like a faithful sheplMoil 
lasfem. Oil tlxe one hand, to a Lalande, who presumptuously 
e;X<^ims, "For sixty years I have surveyed the heavens, and 
as yet seen /'* or to 4 La Place, wdio says, 

f jbhav^ Go^ and hear, on the other, 

of Viio, if holy awe, ejaculates, "thither 

Iroin pres^ce?” "Behold, the heaven of 
cannot contain Thee;” listen, on the one hand, to 
vW Upon the stony world as nothing better 
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than ** a luminous eruption, no more worthy of wondor tliaa , 
an eruption in man, or a swai’m ot flies;” ami, on tlie othoi*, , 
to tlie pious jjsalmist, to whom “the heavens declare the gloty" , 
of God.” Compare, 1 pray you, these antagonistic views of 
God and tlie worJd, and then tell me candidly which is th? 
more beautiful, tiie more sublime, and the more worthy of 
God and man ? 

On this point, however, the obji'ctioii is very frequently 
raised, that, side by side w'itli many exalted ideas of God, 
there are ii) the Bible, at least in tlie Old Tcdainent, miny 
vicK's unworthy of Him. This widely-spread noiion is in 
innuTncrablo cases not merely a main item, but also the source 
of modern doubts as to the Cliri.stian faith. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is not in harmony with the taste of the jircsent day. 
Thus, tor instance, a rectmt publi'^alioii ^ expresses its opinion 
as to the God ot the Old Testament in the following disgrace¬ 
fully blasphemous language; " The covenant of Jehovah is 
directed towards distinctly material and immoral aims. His 
agreement goes into the very smallest details, just as would 
any Jewish tradnsmau. He has to be incessantly reminded 
of llis obligations; and in order to save His credit, He is 
compelled to incur considerable expense in furnishing manna 
and quail!-:. The God of Moses is just such a person as tlie 
Jew likes to do biisiuesa with. In paradise he takes His 
walk; travels to Sodom for the purpose ot inspecting the * 
property; dines with Abraham off roast veal and cakes; has 
a tussle with Jacob!!! ” etc. Voices such as these might 
well he left to their owm ignominy. But if we set aside the 
scurrility of expression, we find that the’ give vent to ob.jftc-' 
tions which go far to render the Old Testament repulsive to 
many. The chiet stumbling-blocks in this case are the nature ' 
and mode of God’s intercomse with man, His too human-like 
appearances and feeling;-, His wrath, vengeance, repentance, '' 
and, the like. In the face of these objections,* of which w« 
can here only consider the most important, I would reepm-*. 
mend you to keep in view tu’o things ; the gi'adual 
gross ot revelation, in which God must educate mankih#', ,. 


‘ Die Jwien vftd der dtutache Stwt, 5th dl,, 1862. 

• For fui'tlicr detaila, see Heiulzder dit in d*r hdL Schrijtt 
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(Deut viii. 3), diahng ihcufou n'dh than fti Jfr$t m ilidduu, 
and condescendnig ty tlieni in a w ly «ij{1cr(*iit from JIjs beai- 
xog towards men, and, second, tlio ciumnsUnoo lliafc God 
Himself and the instruments of llis manifestation, sucli os 
the angels in the case oi Abitiliain and Jacob, an' not to &d 
coMidercd as ixbsohilily tduHical In this wiy ^ely many of 
the situations mIhcIi aio supposed to be unwoilliy oi God lose 
their apparontly olfeusivo chaiactei 

God approaches the first sinners in Pai idise ‘ in the cool of 
the day,” ,)u=4t as a fatlier and tutor might do in a human or 
human-likc shape But if He sought to gun tlieii confidence, 
could lie conver^^e with them m any othei than human sliapc < 
Having once given a bodily form to the imago of llimsolt m 
man, He inanifosts Iliiusolf so as to be locoguiscd by his 
bodily senses Man has now cut himself off fiom God, but 
(rod ajiproaches man because He cnmiot and vill not lea^o 
him Ami ioi tins pmpose He chooses tlie evening, wlnJi 
m the ea^t is the most pleasant bom, not m older to avoid 
being molested by the sun, but in order to give to the siiiiieis 
one day moie in which to picsent themselves to Him us 
penitent “When the suii lor the last time gilded with its 
rajs the glory of I’aiadise,” as Spmgcon exclaims, “ when the 
evening dews diopped a tear over the sm of man, when all 
was so still that man was luoie cosily led to think about 
himself and his oifence, and the heaven above was resplendent 
with its lights, m order that man in now ajipioaching daik- 
ness might still have hope,” then the right moment li.i(l 
arrived, then He lets the guilty ones hear the rustling of Ihs 
footsteps, so os to show them tliat man cannot hide Inrn elf 
from the face of God And yet shallow mockeis talk about 
“piomenading in the cool of the evening'” This necc^^sjty 
for a human fonn of the divme manifestation, whifh li (Sit'll 
true oause m His condescension to mankind, and its cliin.i\ 
in the incaiiidtion of God in Chii&t, it is not to be uiidnstood 
JOS if bodily shapejfoinud put of the natiiie of God, loi it is 
well known how slnctly all images of God aie foilnddcn in 
the Old Testament. But it explains to us whitMf uadof 
divine communications and maniiostations m the lives oi our 
drst parents and the patnaichs 

Ho words need be wasted on the scumh obj( < I mu to fiod’b 
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covenant with Israel, as being an immoral Jewish business 
transmtion. It is probably intended for a jeu cT e$prUf 
but betrays a superficiality and triviality which are truly 
astoiinding For where is there any human cmle of laws, or 
tv(Ti any moial piccept of a heathen philosopher, vInch can 
compare with the Mosaic law as legards the stririest require¬ 
ments of (he suldmiest moiality,—in other words, of holinf'«?s,— 
oi in iesj)ect of the severe persecution and condemnation of 
sill, down to its innennost source in evil de'^iie? 

"VVe may deal in a similar way with the objcrtion that lias 
also often been raised, that it is iinuoithy of God for Him to 
ji])j)(‘ar, as Ife often does in the Old Testament, as “ llie par¬ 
ticular God of a special nation,” b( caii'jc He is often called 
“Hie Loid thif G(><1,” oi boranse, tq m E’f i\. 1, in speaking 
to rhavaoh, lie calls llnuseU “the God of tlic llebreus.” 
I>ut all tlu^- IS ineic siqieitu laltalk. Foi is not Mcmotheism,— 
M the belief tli.it tlaie is only one tiuc and luing God m 
the whole woild, and that this is the Clod of Israel,—is not 
tins, I s.iy, the gimiiiduoik of the Mo‘'nc leligion ? The 
phiase, “the Loid thq God,” lefeis only to the special covenant 
of God with Ni.icl, why should it be unwoithy of God so 
to (all jfimsolt, tlins lemiiidiiig Isiad of their covenant 
duties? Smely none will attempt to deny that it was ex- 
ceedingl> wi'.e, and c\en neci's^aiy, that the knowledge of the 
tiue divine levdation should be cntiusted to one biancb of 
ibo human i.ico, and be continued m it until llie tune of ful¬ 
filment, when it might become a benefit common to all man¬ 
kind! Even m tins “ paiticulaiism,” have we not innumer¬ 
able intimations of tlie fact, that the God of Israel w'a^ at the 
same time the God of the whole w'orh and that the gods of 
all other nations wcie but vain ido^.a i (Ps xevi 5, xcv. 3, 
Ixxxvi. 8, cxxxv. 5j Isi ii. 18, xli. 29, xlv. 21, and 
frequently.) "What can ilirre be more, uriivereal than the 
ono Creator and I^ord of heaven and earth ? Or if the point 
of the objection is supposed to be, that tlie “ special God of 
the Israelites," as .such, ignored other nations, then we ask— 
must ask—Was it not God’s purpose, in calling Abraham, in 
his seed to bless all the nations of the earth, although for a 
long t’me "He suffered all nations to walk in tlisir own 
w'ays” ? (Acts xiv. 16)* Poc<? then, the Old Covenant contain 
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IMS' ivroinisBS for th© lieatheu ? (cf. IsA. xix* 25, xIjst. 6, 
lx 3 ft; Ps. Ixxii. 10 ff., xcviii. 2 ff., aiul freqiiently.) How 
often is the whole world calM \ipoti to praise God 1 (PB, xcvi., 
x<?ni.» xcviii, c., etc.) Or does the Old Testamesefc, generally 
speaking, pay less consideration than it ought to otl^er nations ? 
What can wo find more universal in its character than the his¬ 
tory of mankind contained in the first ten chaiitcrs of the llible? 
Xo people of antiquity ever attained even to the idea of an 
universal history of mankind; it is only possible on the ground 
of revelation; and there, it exists from the very beginning. ^ 

But did not the God of the Old Tostnment on one occusion 
incite to rohhert/ ? So \vc hear many indignantly uslv, in view 
of the passage Ext iii. 21, 22 (cf. xi. 2 If., xii. o.!511.). 'this 
reproach is based simply on a luisunderstunding of the passage. 
Before its departure, Israel is told to demand from the J^lgyp- 
liaius golden and silver ve.sse.ls, and thus to "spoil tlie Egy]>- 
tians” (as to the signification of the word, cf. 2 Citron, xx. 
25). This command was sub.sequently can'ittd out. But this 
spoiling ” is very different from secret theft, or from osttm- 
sibly borntwing (cf. xii. 36) without the intention to return. 
The Israelites from the outset ad: for or demand these orna¬ 
ments, without any intention of restoring them ; and the Egy]»- 
tians give (not " lend *’) them without hope of rOceiving thcmi 
back. They were so overcome with lemir, that they were ghnl 
enough to get rid of Israel on tliese terms. I’he.se gifts to 
which God inclined the hearts of the Egyptians were carried 
away by Isi'ael as a booty, in token of the victory which 
God’s omnipotence had granted to Hi.s weak jjeople. Jhe 
w'hole took place openly and fairly, and assuredly it was 
nothing more than equitable. IIow much valuable properly 
. in the shape of houses, lauds, and utensils, must Isirud Imve 
left bebinc! in Egypt! And for how .long a time had 
“Israel been robbed by the Egyptiams, through unjust ensbive- 
ment! The tighteous God now tikes care that Israel .shall 
, not rengain unrewarded, or go away empty, aftesr so long a 
period of severe labour; and so Israel is permitted to despoil 
''i'bis oppressors, but at the same time with their know ledge and 
prelude of the yictoiy whicli tlie x'ee[»hi of Ood, 
vj.itt' thOir contest with the power of the world, shall always 
'^ obtain” (Zeeh. xiv. 14). 
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Aniithpr fetuinblin^-bloclc for many lies in tlic divine com* 
niaiid lor the extirpation of the Canaaiutcs (Deut. vii. 1 
XX 16-18, etc) Strange to say 1 For vihen we read olse* 
vheu* m Idstory that a morally decrepit and eneivated nation 
has been dc'-tio^ed by some fresher pt'ople, then we talk 
about a Nimcsis, a just fate, and the like But in the present 
case, as so<in as Jehovah steps forth in the place of this 
undefined power, these sentimentalists he^n to shuck out 
about a bloodthirsty God. JCeieitheless, not onlv in this, but 
111 all sinnhir cases, Jt is the same God who passes the sen¬ 
tence of extiipation, and makes use of ceitain nations as a 
scourge for others Judgments of this kind are a universal 
law of history. I'he only distinction is this, that that which 
is accom]dished by other nations unconscioiislv, though accord¬ 
ing to God's counsel, is to be dune by I^iacl consciously and 
in name of his God And can it he said that tins condemna¬ 
tion was not a jus* one ^ Ceutnues heloie, God had said that 
lie ■would allow the inhabitants oi ("ariaan a lespite until 
‘‘their inifpiity was full” (Gen xv 16) Now that measure 
of iniquity has lieen fulfilled. Not only the usual crimes of 
the heathen, but also sjiecial moral abonnnatioiis, idolatry in 
its most fnghtful degeneracy, accompanied by the most 
unnatuial sill's of the liesh (Lev. xmu 2 4 ff ; I)eut. ix. 4, 
XU 31, XMU 12), wu*re now to be judged, and, in addition 
to thi^, their hostile attitude towards Isiael (K\. xviL; 
Nuni. x\i 1 ff ; Deut ii. and iii) wms to be punished Just 
as the body forcibly ejects food wdiich it cannot assimilate, 
so the land, defded by the unnatural abominations of its in¬ 
habitants, forcibly vomited forth the Ganaanites (Lev. xviii. 
24, 25). In the w'orld before the od it was the water that 
carried out God's judgments, in Souom it w'as fire, but now it 
was to be the awoid of Drael (not, however, without excep¬ 
tions; cf. Josh, vl 25, Matt, i, 5, Josh ix. 19 ff.). This 
visitatiOjU of divine wrath is not to be justified—as some have 
attempted to do—by bringing forward ancient rights of pro¬ 
perty dating from the patriarchal age, which Israel had the 
riglit to assert against the Canaanites (for this is contrary, to 
Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). According to the Old Testament, th0 v 
only ground on which Israel might take possession of the htffd 
of Canaan was the favour of God to whom the land belongfl^';^ 
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nvha also coaferieJ it upou TIh people, ojid the onJ/ ground 
for the extir{>ation of thv Cauaaultl'^h tubes was the jiietice of 
fiod, whose long-sulki mg was at Itiigth exhausted, and who 
threatened Isiael itself, m case it woie guilty of the same 
sins, with the veiy same punishment TUv xiiii 28; Bent, 
viu. 19, 20, Josh, wiu 10,10) But this sentence ctf extir- 
» ptttion was not meiely a holy act of divine jimul judicft it 
was also an act of divine vudoni. Foi by rooting out these 
tubes and then idolatry (Kx. xxxiv 13 fl), God desired to 
hold np to Isiael and the surrounding nations which w'ere 
spared a warning example; and especially by isolating Israel, 
to guaid It fiom the danger of intermingling witli the heathen 
(Ex. xxiii. 32 if., Lev xx 22-20) The fact that Isiaei did 
not fully caiiy out the duine command, but suffeiod many 
icinnaiiLs ol the Canaaiiites to lemam in the land, winch 
lomnanis soon betaine stiong again, and wcie a kiuio to 
Isiael, IS an mtiination to these sentimentalists tint theio is 
such a thing as a fuhe fokrame On the other hand, it is in a 
incasuic the pnlude of tliat disobedience and fall ot Isi.id, out 
of which, accoiding to the wondrously wise and gracious piu\i- 
deuce oi Goil, sahution was to acciue to the heathen woild 
(Korn \i 11, 12) 

Alter all, liowcver, w^e must bear m mind that ceit.iin 
distiuctioii does exist between the .ivenging Jud/»e of the (Bd 
Covenant and the God of mercy and love of kiC New Co\ (- 
nant Not that God alius in His natuie , He evei was and 
IS uualtei ably holy in all His a(tions Ihit times andimn 
certainly do altci Hence m God’s cducatoiy dealings with 
man, everything has its wisely pi escribed season The tuith 
that God IS luxe could not be revealed in its full depth, until 
the law, by its penalties, lud brought about the coijscioa->iu --i 
ot sill and a longing for entiie release fiom it 

These points should also bo kept in,view when considinng 
those Psalut^ which contain or prayets Joi tuirpanfi ((t 
XXXV, lix, Ixix, mx, r.wwu). Even btlieveis in tlie 1 ilb* 
are sometimes o0l’ehdcd by tlie manner in which llie Gud d 
the Old Testament is appealed to m these p-ilms is a flod f)t 
vengeance, and also, geneially s; < aking, b^ iln \vli>h '■jinit 
expressed in those passages in w^ icli tlie po< t nn okc s dc ‘•ti no¬ 
tion on his enemies. Many look upon these i 'ss.igcs ao out- 
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bursts of a base thirst for vengeance^ and as indicating that 
vindictive feelings, to a certain extent at least, are sanctioned' 
by the Old Testament. This error ought to have been ave^ed 
by a glance at the divine precept of love to one’s enemies aa‘ 
contained in the Old Tostaiuent (Ex, xxiii. 4, 5; Prov. xxv. 
21), also the divine prohibition of vindictive feeling (l^ev. 
xix. 18), and the oft-expressed abhorrence of revenge and 
inaligtiaut pleasure in the inisfortnnes of others (r.y. Job xxxi. 
29, oO ; Ps. vii. 5 ; Prov. xx, 22, xxiv. 17, 18, 29; Ezek. 
XXXV. 15). Moreover, as regards David, the author of most 
of these psalms, objectors should first consider the generosity 
'which ho 30 often evinced towards his personal enemies, and 
also the fact that in moments of tlic highest religious inspii'a- 
tion, such as those in which the P^^alms were composed, the 
impure fire of personal emotion could scarcely mingle with tlie 
holy fervour of love to God. Tlie key to tlie right under¬ 
standing of these psalms is contaiue<l in Ps. cxxxix. 19-21: 

“ Surely Thou wilt shiy the wicked, O God : depart from 
me, therefore, ye bloody men. For they speak against TAcr 
wickedly, and Thine enemies take Thy name in vain. Do not 
T hate them, O I^ord, that hate Thee ? and am not 1 grieved 
with those that rise up against Thee V” According to this, the 
suffering servants of (lod see iii iheir omi cnwiies ike enemies of 
God Jlimsrff, and their curses are directed against the latter. 
IIonce they are not the expression of any 'private, vengeance, 
on account of personal wrong experienced by tliem, but they 
are the outflow of a zealous wrath against the injury inflicted 
on the honour of God and tlie concerns of His kingdom.. . 
David, more especially in the face of his pf^rsecutors, fcc'j« 
himself to be the anointed of the Lord, and knows that on bis, 
fate hangs the future of Israel. Whoever persecutes him, sins 
also against Christ in him. “ In this focus of self-contempla-, 
tion, as an essential link in th** history of redemption, the fire 
of his wmth is kindled." frequently, too, the enemy whom 
the psalmist has in view, as well as the unjust persecutor, are 
not concrete, historical persons, but poetical pei'sonificatioiis; 
pointing to the future victory over His enemies which tW 
perfectly righteous One shall gain hy His sufferings,—the cum 
in this case being addressed in general against the feeling^ 
hostility to Go(i Where, however, Uie psalmist clearly tfelbrs: 
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to 4ofiiute persons, it must I'ke remembered fcba.t tbo vengeance 
of God on obstinate sinners is mi act as nmsmfy to His justice 
as 'vfrholesome for the consummation of tho divine kingdom. 
Hence, even in tho New Tostamenl there are passages in 
which a curse is pronounced on inedainiable enemies of God, 
and divine punishment is invoked upon them (Matt. xi. 20 ff, 
» xxiii. 13 ff.; Acts viii. 20, xxiii. 3). 

But at the same time we must acknouhclgo the tmpr*'"rt- 
tion of tho Old Testament siaivditoint occupied by the sacred 
poets. The lively mpatience of their longing for divine judg¬ 
ments on their enemies probably arose, in pint, fiom a feeling 
of human inalcncss unable to cope with tribulation, and which 
is therefore in Bov. vi. 10,11 exhorted to wait patiently. At 
that time, inoroo\er, a dark veil permitted but dim glimpses 
of eternity, with lioaven and hell; so that denunciations such 
a.s those in Bs, Kix. 28 could not have been understood by tho 
poet in all their inlinite depth. And finally, th(‘u* had not 
jot been accomplished that woild-ombrucing scheme of r('- 
dompliou ordained by divine love, from which alone could IhiW 
the love that would faiu help all men, even her onomus 
Hence the spiiit of the New Covenant is in this respect a 
relatively difkieut and a higher spirit. Not only were siuli 
utterances as sprang fioni the language and spirit of Simu 
unsuited for the lips of Jesus, tlie meek 1/iinb of God, Imt 
even His disciples aie not to emulate tho spirit of wrath 
wdiich inspired Elias (Luke ix. 54 et ss.), and which some¬ 
times actuates the utterances of David (I’s. clx). They aie 
not permitted to wish that oven their deadliest enemies should 
be everlastingly lost. Therefore when, in exceptional case‘s, 
the holy zeal of tho New Testameiit seems to touch upon tluit 
of tho Old, there is this baiiier between them,—that the 
anathemas of the apostles apply only to the coii’ection nml 
temporal expulsion of enemies from the community, and nol 
to their cveil isting perdition (Acts viri. 22, cf. wilh ^( i , 
1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, v. 12; 2 Tim iv, 11J. Xo one 
who believes in the i^cf''Jty ot a gradually ])iogn •"•);<* i(\<- 
lation can take offence a. the form m which Oid T ^tamcIlt 
piety occasionally presents itself to us,—a fnm whnh js in- 
<»mplete enough when viewed fi m a Chudian sUrndpoint, 
^though justifiable at its own peculiar stage, lijdeed, it has 
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been asseitcd, not without justice, that these p«alms confeaiii 
a very wholesome antidote against the mawkish religion^ 
sentimentality of our own days, which, in the case of many^ 
IS the chief source of all these difiRoulties, since they are alike 
incapable either of fervent love to that winch is good, and of 
lioly ardent hatred against that which is evil 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate before the forum of 
modern consciousness the eternal truth of the general concep¬ 
tion of God-—that is, of His personality and special providence 
—as laid down in the Bible, we still feel that we liave only 
accomplished tlie easier portion of our task. For the number 
of those who reject the geneial sjstem of biblic<il Theism is, on 
the whole—and probably among my leadeib also—far less than 
that of those who cnteitain doubts as to the sjjocifio Chiislian, 
that is, the T? Mitanan, conception ol God Kow, theiefore, 
we must give a closei (onsideiatioii to the Chiistiau doctrine 
of the Tnnity The subicet, however, is so wide a one, that 
m respect of many questions w'liich (.oiiverge in this centiul 
point, we shall not be able to give nioie than meie hints, 
which mav tend to leiiiove the manifold offences that attach 
to this doctiinc lu paiticular. 


II—THE lElSirATlUH CONCEPTION OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

The doc time of the Tiinity set foith in its simplest form in 
the Apostles’ (and Nicene) Creed, may be assumed as univer¬ 
sally known The so-called Apo'^tlos’ Creed is, of couise, not 
strictly speaking of apostolic authorship Founded >n our 
Lord’s owui baptismal fonniila (Matt ' vin 19), it grew by 
degrees into its piescnt shape in the midst of the contro¬ 
versies of the fust centurio'. of primitive Chiistianity. In 
accordance with tliis its f ugia, this Creed presents the doc- 
tnno of the Timity m tlie simple foiin of a confession of 
personal faith m God tlio Father, in Jesus Chnst His only* 
begotten Son, and in the Holy Spirit But in the so-called 
Cieed of St. Athanasius, which, in addition to the Apostfei* 
and Hicene, is generally received in all divisions, IProtestant 
as well as Homan Catholic, pf the Western Church, we 
the docti'ine of the Trinity as foniuilated in the school of St 
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AugHstine in a much more developed shape. " The OatholU 
according to this tormula, " w, that we wor^itp me God 
m frwityy and Tnnity in VnUu, nctther ro^foundinff the J^mm 
par dividing the stih&Utncr^’ The Veisons, it proct*eds to teacli, 
aie different, the substance one K.i( h of these divine Persons 
is uncreate, each is eternal, each almighty, etc And yet 
• tliere are not three Almighties or thieo Ktenuils, hut one 
Almighty and one Eternal, etc ; and not tlnee (lods or three 
Lords, but one Loul and one God The Father is uncreate 
and uitbegotten; the Son uncreate, but begotten ot the Father; 
the Holy Ghost uncreate, but proceeding troin the Father and 
the Son And in this Trinity of duine Ft i sons theie is none 
before and none after, none hidier and none less, but all 
three co>e(iuaI, etc 

This the faith of the Church iimversnl, in respfct to the 
divine natnie, is legaidcd by many in the pi(s»*nt day is an 
Ahrrglaube'’ ii an “ultia faith'* or supcihtition; -while 
ethyl's, without diiectlv impugning the dociiine of the 1 unity 
ffir sc, regiid this partieulai loim in whicli it is enshrined as 
of doubtful validity, and some of its delinitions as objtdion- 
able, whereas the Athanasian (’reed itself declares with the 
utmost stniigcmy, that “be who wouhl be saved mvht thus 
tfiinic of the Tiiuit>,” and, indeed, lightly iiisids upon the 
doctrine as the necessaiy foundation ot all ( hiistian teaching 
We will now, taking the detinitioiis of this syiahol as our 
sltirting-point, inqune as to the sciiptuial character of the 
doctrine thus formulated, and, faithful to our gmieral prin¬ 
ciple, will endeavour fiankly to acknowledge and concede 
wheie concession and acknowledgment may seem light .ind 
necessary. 

And our first confession is this That the seieutifK tlno- 
logy of the mesent day, and, indted, that bianch of it wlm h 
most clo&ely adheres to the teaching of Holy Scniituie )ti<> 
fesses to find 'and not, I think, without some icason; Mindiy 
defects in the Athana«i&n ddinitions The nioio olo^flvorif 
examines into what th« Bible itself teaches comnnmg tho 
Father, the Son, and tno Holy Spirit, the more k idily will 
he acknowledge that tiue and pieuous as Ihe / ikJihs ol j*s 
doctrine remains, there aie nevei’’ieh‘S8 ‘•oim pmnf in th<^ 
teaching ot this Creed, conreining tlie ichtion ol th^ cm me 
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Persons, wbicli are not in full accord with tliafc of Scripture. 
And still less do they satisty the questions and requirements 
of speculative theology. We confess with JJitzsch, that while 
the received doctrine of the Church enshriue.s the inestimahie 
treasure of the truth itself it does not always put it in a form 
acceptable or satisfactory to the philosophical inquirer. There 
is iu the Atliauasion formula, for instance, much that is hard 
and unnecessarily oflensive, and even pi-ovocalive of doubt 
and objection; nor can we bo surj^rised li such objections are 
continually cropping up and appearing on the surface through¬ 
out the chequered course of Church liiatury. 

The Athanasian Creed is evidently too stiffly anikmdkal iu 
some of its definitions and antitlieses, MiUiout attenipt to re¬ 
concile their obvious contradictions. Thu.s each divine Person 
is said to be eternal, each nnci’eate etc., and yet there are not 
three Eternals nor three uncreute, but one uncrcatu and one 
Eternal, etc. To these statements the objection is obvious, that 
they cither destroy the Unity for the sake of the Trinity, or tlie 
Trinity in the interest of the Unity; nor is it quite easy with 
the doctrine so stated to rebut the charge alleged, not by dews 
and Mahometans only, but also by many Christian^, that 
Tiiiutaniini,sm contiadicts the fuiulainental article of all true 
religion, timt there is only One living and true God. Ilcuce 
tlie numerous attempts in ancient and modern times to remove 
this stumbling-block of the understanding, now in one way, 
now in anotlier,—attempts iu wliich the Trinity was naturally. 
more frequently sacrificed than the Unity; as, for instance, by 
f^ocinians and Unitarians since the lleformation, who argue 
that inasmuch as Monotheism is evidon^^ly the fund:)mental 
doctrine of the llible, it cannot teach the divinity of oui Lord, 
and that Christ must be therefore a mere man, and the Holy , 
Spirit merely a divine inllm uce. Hence also the similar ob- 
jections of modern Uatumali iin, that it contradicts the laws 
of thought, tliat a part sliould be equal to the whole, or a 
whole to its several part.s,—that, for instance, 1 = 3,—-an 
objection the superficial character of wliich is obvious, and the 
answer to it easy. Mathematical axioms are out of place im. 
metaphysical and ethical inquiries. Our minds must be carried* 
into a higher sphere. Mathematically speaking, no doubt two 
persons arc distinct entities. But of the persons of the Trm%,J 
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tjhe Churdi has always taught their unity of substance an#1 
tbeir ab«)lute inseparability, and so lifted up the whole ques¬ 
tion into a region of transcendent thought and feeling, of which 
mathematical science is wholly ignorant. We must not cou- 
tbund the respective spheres. 

The Church herself, however, is not quite fine from blame 
in this respect, on account of the arithmetical chaiucter of 
some parts of lior chief formiihir}'. The objections stirred by 
these might have been avoided by anticipation, had a firm 
hold been taken from the first of the truth indicated by the 
Hebrew form of the divine haipe Eloiiim (as will bo more 
fully shown presently), that in God unity and plurality con¬ 
sist as correlatives which mutually require one another; that, 
as we have already indicated, it is the es.senlial chamctcristic 
of the true doctrine of the divine nature, in contradistinction 
to Polytheism on the one hand, end an abstract Mimolbeism 
on the other, that both elements of true lloing, niiicity au<l 
multiplicity, do in God meet and interpenetrate one another 
in a perfectly unique and traiiscendeutal way. 

But now' to come to the doctrine itself, and its basis in 
Holy Scripture, You are all aware that no such sentence 
God is a triune God is to be found in the Bible. The well- 
known text. 1 John v. 7, There are three that hear reeoul 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and ih£ Ilohj Ghost, and Hum- 
three are one, is now universally recognised as an interjiolatiojL 
The terms trinity, trinnity, tlireefold pemouality, and even 
the word person itself, are not derived iraraediatoly from 
Scripture. It fares with these as with all attempts to ex])n*ss 
human conceptions concerning tjje Divine and Infinite—thev 
are but imperfect, inadequate expressions which wc accept and 
use tor the want of better. The very term persons has .sfunc- 
thing objectionable in it, suggesting at first the notion of 
distinct and sej^ratc individualities, which is peiiectly inap¬ 
plicable to the consubstantial, and therefore ins(q)ai'.ii)Io, Jn/pn- 
atom of which the Bible speaks as Bather, Son, and Holy 
Spirit* \ 

Our Church fortnula-’les are nudoubtcdly right in leying 
stress on the unity of substance in these divine iV r^ons; fuit 
it may be quLe.stioned whether tl» y are al«o right in scemijjg 
< to Speak of the divine substance as if it weiu, in the fii-j^t 
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instance, sometliing indefinite and universal, which was then 
icsohed into three distinct hypostases When we speak of 
“ three persons in one divine suhstance,” we use an esrpres- 
siuii which appaiently implies that the substance is rqjarded 
as something abstract and impersonal, which assumes a three- 
told peisoiiality in the conciete forms ot God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost !Many earnest inquuers 
me sensible of a ceitain liicongniity belueen this mode oi 
speaking and the teaching ot Stuptiiie, and, we niai add, the 
teaching also of the Apostles’and Kiceno Cieeds, as well as of 
the best and most authoutative Fathcis of the Oiiciital Chinch 
Jloly Scnptiue and primitive theology undoubtedlj' regard the 
Divine Essence as in liselt juisonal, naming it at once 6V/ 
and Father They agiee in speaking ot tlie heavenly Fatlier 
. s (not the first member in a sent ■> ot cliime evolutions, but; 
Jliruself God, lioldiug the liilness of the Godhead in IlimseJf, 
Fotis iotuiA Jhifalt't, the spiing and fountainhead of thj whole 
Deity from winch .Son and Holy Spint aio c\eim<\e derived 
''Hus point IS one of decisive significance m (qiuiminiiig the 
lelations between tlie divine Feisons, and leads us at once 
into the midst of oni piesent inquii} 

We piopose thou foie (A) to eiaraiiu the chief Scnptuie 
ti stinionie.> to the doctrine of the Timity m general, viz those 
tonceining (a) The duiiie Father (/>) The Son, (f) The Holy 
Gliost, and (d) The mutual lelafaons of the divme Feisons. 
ilii^ done, we propose liiither (li) to examine the results thu^ 
obtmiitd by the light deiived from the history of mligious 
thought and fiom modern phiibsojihical speculation, and to 
jncpiiie cis to what extianeous bi^pports and testimonies '>\'y be 
thus afibided tliem. f 

A Smpture IiUimonus to p^e i?at nm of the Trimty — 
Aie then, accoiding to the ifitness of Scrqituie, Father, Sou, 
and Jloly Ghost so one jo ^^^enee that Son and Spirit are 
also God ^ And are theW notwithstanding this essential 
unity, three distinct though Jot separated subjects (or persons), 
having each His own kji«vledge and will ? These hre our 
til's! questions The former point, the unity of the Son’iS- 
essence with the Fatliei.^was denied by Paul of Samosata in 
the third, by the Aiiaiw^n the fourth and following centuries, 
uwd in later times by Jjjnitarians and ilationalists. The latter* 
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thdi personal distinctions of Ibo three divine hypostases, 'W‘cr<‘ 
disputed by the Sabellians as early as the third century. They 
tatight that the one God, while manifesting Himself in a 
threefold relation to the world, now as Father, now as Son, and 
now as Holy Spirit, had nevertheless remained within Himseif 
always one and the same; and that so, what we call the Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity were but difl(‘rcnt forms of divine mani¬ 
festation;—a view w’hich has often reappeared in various 
shapes in modern theology. The doctrine of Scrijiture stands 
in the midst between these two parties; it holds tast, on the 
one hand, the unity of substance, the consubstunliality of Sou 
and Holy Spirit with the heavenly Father, and on tlie other, 
their personal distinctness: it combines, in refenmeo to llic 
doctrine of the Trinity (as we have soon to be tlio case in 
reference to other theories concerning the divine natuie), all 
the various elements of truth which human systems aic so 
prono to separate. 

(a) And first, w’ith regaid to God the Father, He i-^! tlie 
ultimate cause of all creation (1 Cor. viii. C, Kom. xi. 110), 
to Him the wliole development of the universe is due—//» 
vwrketh all iti all (I Cor. xii. 6), and the goal toward which it 
is all tending—^/<«< God may he all in all (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 
He is, therefore, the only Potentate and Lord of all (1 Tim, vi. 
15); lie is also the Author of all redemption, which, in accord¬ 
ance with His will, was determined from all eternity (Ejih. i. 
4; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10), and evolved in time. He is therelbie 
designated simply by tho title Savimir (Luke i, 47 ; 1 Tjiu 
i 1); by Him the Son is sent, and from Him the Parachd** 
proceeds (John iii. 16, xiv. 16),^ This divine Father, wlnJt* 
not disdaining to enter His owm world and make His dwellin'^ 
in His saints (John xiv. 23; Acts xvii. 27), yetreinain. 
eternally unchangeable, in light unapproachable, the unl>' 
deathless One (1 Tim. vi IG), the only Wise, oveiTubng ami 
disp{^ihg all events by His holy will and providence (Jioin 
xvi 27 ; Matt. xxiv. 30). Ko one disputes, index'd no one can 
deny/that deity ilivine honour are in Scrip!me assigned 
tx) the Father. But how is it with the Son and tlic Sfoiii ' 
Here the variety of teaching and opinion is nianifold We 
must consider the Scripture testbnonies more m detail And 
first let us examine: {1) The Scripture testimony tf) the coii- 
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fiiibetantinlity of the Sod with the Father. The very title 
uhich our Jjord applies to HimseU (John ui. 16, 18)— Soit^ 
uikI ofily-hegoitcn Son of Ood —compaied witli the many pas- 
‘•iii'e*? in which He speaks of the Father in lieavon as Jffis 
Father, indicates a claim to stand in a peculiar tilial relation 
to the Father such as no mere creature can aspire to. All 
attempts to deny this, and to make out that the Sonship claimed 
hv our Lord is nothing more than the childlike i elation which 
l)»‘lou^s to all believers (aj^ainst winch, compare .fohu i. 12 
with \er. 14 and 181, are plainly refuted by the observation, 
tli.it He alway.s makes a cleai distinction in speaking to His 
disciples between your Father and my Futlur, your God and 
mif God; that He never jilaces Ilinisell, so to .speak, on the 
same line with them—never speaks of our Fathc? (Halt vi. 
8, 32, xviii. 10, xvi. 17, xxvi. 33 ; John xx. 3 7;—(the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer aie not in point (Matt. vi. 9), for 
t’linst is tliere teaching IIis disciples to pi ay, and does not 
include Himself with them) Moreover, this specific filial 
1 elation to the Father is indicated in those places where our 
Loid speaks of Himself as sent by the Father, and coming into 
the w'orld, as having conic down from heaven, and as the Sou 
oi man who is in heaven (John iii. 13, comp. ver. 31, 32, vu 
3.), 50, 58, viii. 23). He limits at the same time IIis own pre- 
4 visteiice : compare especially John viii. 58, Befo-*'e Abraham 
itK% I am ; which is not, as ive shall see more fully hereafter, 
to be imdoistood in an ideal and impersonal, but in a strictly 
poisonal and realistic sense. 

In accordance with this claim to a divine origin, we find 
our Lord assuming divine authority —{Jhd I say unto you)—^ 
abrogating not merely Pabbinical but ^inaitic precepts (Matt. 
V. 19, 9)—declaring Hinrself greater tfian tlie temple. Lord of 
the Sabbath, more tlian Jonas and Solomon, and tJie dispenser 
of forgiveness (Matt. 2, 6). It is only in virtue of His 
self-conscioiisnes.s as God that He can regard Himself as a 
creditor to whom the sinner is indebted, and who, in His own 
name, vouchsafes remission (Luke vii. 41-50). God alone has 
the right to judge or to forgive the violation of His image ia 
man by sin: were Christ not one with God, He would be 
guilty of blasphemy in assuming such power (Matt, ix 2, 3), 
It is in virtue of the same claim to a divine character that our 
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Xoid $uboi‘dinates love to one’s iieicrhbour in His disciple,s to 
love towards Him«5elf—TTr Ihttt hufh futher or mother muk'f. 
ihm ww, (Matt. x. 37, whicli ib virtually the same as dolin 
X. 30). And it is as being omniscient and pn^-existcnt that lie 
declares that He will hei’eaftcr come again as Judge (Matt vii, 
21-23, xxiv. 30, xvv 31, etc.). It is aa one with the onini- 
• present Father that He promises to be with His discijdes 
everywhere anil always to the woiltVs end (Matt, xxvni. 20 
compared with John xiv. 18). ft will he obseued that these 
proofs are in the first instance taken from tlie o.iilior Oospels, 
which modern criticism would fain separate by a wide gulf 
fnim that of Rt. John. How impossible it is to do .so is 
t'vident from one example. Our Lord, in St Mali xi. 27, 
claims to stand in a position so unique to the heaicidv Father 
that none can know the Father but Himself, or thiongh Ills 
mediation, and none know Him but the Fathci only The 
whole Gospel of St John may be regarded as an lUiistiation oi 
this one uttciance (of John iii 3J, xiv. 6, xvii, 25). 

It is only like that knows like. It is only in virtue ot 
unity of essence that the Son thus knows the Father, and m 
known only of Him. We need not, therefore, wonder to hear 
Him saying in the fouith Gospel; T and my Father are om ; 
I am in the Father, and the Father in me (John x. 30, mv. 
11, 20, X 38); He that hath seen me hath seen the Fathir; 
and claiming with the Father one undivided dignity, that tiny 
nil mmj hononr the Son eirn as they honovr the Father (Joliu 
v. 23, xiv. 13)—a claim refuting in the most complete way 
those who would deny adoration to be due to our Und (''om- 
parc Luke xxiv. 52). There is^ one will and one work 
(John V. 30, 19-21, xl 41, etc), as there is one love (\i\ 
21, xvii. 20) of the Father and the Son. And, therefore, tia 
Son’s returi to the glory which He had with the Fatlnr he (me 
the world was (John xvii 6), is a glorification wUh tlx Faih r 
such as no (leature can attain to ("John iii 13, vm 21, 23, 
xiii 82, 33), He returns to a state in which ife is tlie M-ndiT 
of the*Spirit, evenvOs the Father is (John xiv 20, vv 2o , 
Luke xxiv. 49),—that Spirit who will take the suO^tmcf of 
His witness from the things of the Son, and will L'h'iih the 
Son (John xvi. 13-15) on earth, len as the .Son (aK»* Rh'iihed 
tlie Father (xvii. 4) in His life here. 
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r*iit if fill'? wiLnoss of our Lord concerniu" nimself, ami. 
imieod. tlie \<'iy terms Son of God and Only-begotten, justify 
ihe ol His consubstaatiality with the Father, they ho 

h‘HS teatii Ihs derivation from, dependencp on, and sulioidina* 
tion U), the Father, albeit in Co-ciiual (hulhead. The FatJier 
luth, indeed, committed to the Sou all that He hath; but one 
thing He could not iiiqmrt, Ifis own pateinity, otlierwise the 
Son would ha\e ceased to be Son. Ihe Father is the eternal 
unhigiuiuiig archetype, the ►Son the co-eternal perfect image ot 
the Father. 'Wlieu it is said that " the Father hath given to 
tiie Son to liave life in Hirnsell,' the meaning is, tliat the life 
of Godhead \Uii<'h the Son po^se^'^c.s is, as cfunpared with the 
highest life, among the creaLun*s, original, creative, and arche¬ 
typal; but as coiu])ared with the Father, it is still something 
given and received: “The Son tan do nothing of lliinsell but 
whnt He seetli the Fathei do” (Jolm v. li)j; "My Father is 
greater than T” (John xiv 2(-)), "I ascend to my God and 
your God” (John xv 17} Kven in the heavenly gloiy the 
Father is still His God 

The apostolic testimonies in other parts of the New Testa¬ 
ment conduct us to tlie baiue result as those utterances of our 
Lord contained in the Gosjiul, Tlu'y establish both His con- 
suhstantuihty with the Fatlier and His filial subordination. 
"We will rcler to only one or two of the most im}.)ortant pas¬ 
sages. First, then, onr Hold’s personal pre-existence is clearly 
taught by St Paul (Col i. IG, 17), "He is betore all things” 
(compaie Jhs own I am in John vin 58); and His consuh- 
atautial dignity by the same apostle (Phil. ii. C), JJeinq in 
form of God; where tlie refeieuce is not to any niaiiitestation 
of the Godhead in the days of His tlesh (when “ -u'. form” 
which He took upon Him was that "of a servar, but Hia 
jvosition from otcimty. And as a consequence of this, we find 
that even in His human nature G'*d la immanent, that in 
Him "dwelt the fulne&s of the G' iuoau bodily” (Cul il 9; 
2 Cor. V, 19 : 1 Tim. iii. 3 6), 

This unique and pre-e.xist,nt unity of essence between the 
Father and tho Son is wonderfully taught by St John in the 
piologue of His Gospel: In tiu hginning (compare i. 1), i«: 
1m tore all created things, and when creation itself began, wwjt 
iiu HVJ, the LoG3S, ie. divine utterance or speech, and* not 
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irierely divitte inwanl or loasoii (X4yo? -rpo^optifft^ 

>s wU as X 07 o? €vBid$eros:). TJjis Word was Clod’s sell- 
manifestation by which He wjis preparing to hold comnmiiioii 
'with His creatnres. But before any of these camo into exist- 
encso, this Woed was with God, or, more accurately, was tinmnJa 
God, i.e. resting in and clinging to Him by a natural tendency 
(compare the like remarkable expressimi in ver. 18 , the (hihj^ 
hegottm in, or rat her I.XTO, the bosom of the Father). From this 
it is evident that the Son iu liis pm-oxistent state was per¬ 
sonally or hypoatatically distinct fitnii the Father. What 
follows shows not less clearly that Ho was cunsubstanfewl 
with Him : And the Word was God, i.e.. o( nature c(]ual and 
one with the Father. And tliat explains how St. I'atil could 
speak of Christ as not only moi'c than man (Gal. i. 1), hut also 
(as the best interpreters of liom. ix. 5 allow) as “ God over 
all” (comp. Tit. ii. 13, Heh. i. 8, 9, Epli. v. 5, John xx. 28, 
Luke xxiv. 52, and the adoration of the Lamb, Lev. v. 11,12). 

But the apostles no less clearly teach the lilial suhordina- 
tion of the Sou to the Father (“ God—the head of Christ,'' 

1 Cor. xi. .37), both in His pre-existence before creation and 
in His glorification now (cf. Heb. i. 3, Acts vii. 55, Horn. viii. 
34, Heb. X- 12), yea, atid even in the consuunnution of ati 
after eternity (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

All this teaching is of great importance, from its bearing on 
the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. Christ, it tells us, has 
occupied from eternity a relation of inediatorship between 
God and the universe. The very expression “ only-bcgotteu ” 
indicates this. For if “begotten” refers to a transcendent 
proce.s8 within the Godhead before alb worlds, the “ only ” 

. refers to the "world of creatures wliich was to follow. The 
divine Word or I^ogos had not only an inward tendency fas 
explained above) towards the Godhead, but also an wtirard 
.one towaixis the universe and the work of creation. I'hcrc- 
tore St, John in lii.^ prologue goes on to say, “All tilings were 
made through Him, and witliout Him was made nothing” 
(chap, i 4). The full apostolic teaching is, iluit creation 
is a work of the Father done through the Son (1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 

2 Pet. iil 5 j Col i 16). The Son is n -t. ffs wr/<, the final 
Cause, but the Divine co-equal Instnun. nt of cr- ation. He 
is'also its Motive—^the Heir of all tilings, because all things 
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were made for ITiin, xmder whom, as its Head, the All is finally 
to be fjathered (lleb. i. 2, 3; Eph, i. 10). As the immediate 
ftuppr)rt ot all life in the world of creatures, He is not Himself 
a erfiature. but y<;t “the Eirst-born of all creation” (Col. i. 15, 
<;f. li(;v. iii. 1 4), This last expression—“ Eirst-hom of” (or 
“helore”) “ all creation” or “ every creature”—teaches three 
things : His derivation from the Father, His cssentiid unlike- « 
ness to all creatures (born, not nuule), and at the same time 
His mediatorial relation towards them. And so we sec how, 
in tliG scriptural idea of the divine generation, it forms as it 
wxTC a bridge to the work of creation. The et^^rnal Son goes 
forth from the Father’s bosom as the archetype of the world 
that is to be, and 8p<*,cia]Iy as the future Life and Light ot 
man (John i. 4, viii. 3 2). 

Moreover all tlu'.se witnesses of Cbri.st and the apostles 
prove no less ch'arly the distinct PKUSonality of the Son of 
(hid. Unilv W’itli tlie Father is not ideiiLitv -svitli Him. The 
very word “ with Cod ” implio.s personal distinction. And it 
ne.eds liardly to notice liow in His earthly life our Lord, when 
most strongly asserting Ili.s onene.s.s w'ith the Father, yet 
never puts tins personal distinction out of view : 1 and my 

I'ather ar(j one and yet, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” From Ilis first utterance in the temple to His last 
upon the cro.ss, lie always speaks of the Father os a distinct 
jrt'rson frojn Himself. And so also Ho speaks of tlic Holy 
S]iirit as anotyr Comforter, as His future representative in 
the world (John xiv. 3 6, xvi. 3.4, etc.), os sent by Ifim from 
the Father, and therefore as again a distinct person from 
Him.«t'lf And it is evident from every page of the Acts of 
the Apostles that these personal di.stinction3 v re not effaced . 
by His return to glory. 

One important result at which wc arrive is tlierefore this: 
So surelv us our Lord describc.-i Himself as one with the 
Father, though yet personally distinct and derived from Him,r-^‘, 
‘50 surely as He speaks of Himself as not only the teacher and 
]*attern of divine love, but also as the Lord and Master of the 
hearts of all men,—-so surely must His equality and unity with 
t he Father, along with any personal distinction, be of an in¬ 
finitely closer and more intin»ate kind than that between any 
crcaturely of! spring and its earthly parent. (Gess.) 
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Aoil another result that if t1it‘ well-known definition of 
the Afchanasian Cieed, “In Uns Ti’inity there is none boloto 
or after, nothing greater or less/* niu'^t he regarded aa a one¬ 
sided. and inadequate staUnient of thu truth, ignoring a» it 
‘'eema to do the filial buhordmalion, so much mom must 'we 
pionounce the ieachuig of Uiutauauisin and Kalionalisin fts 
• altogether auti‘scriptural in its denial ot His co-equal con- 
substantial Godhf»t(I 

(_/) A sinnlai result Mould also follow fioin an iinestima¬ 
tion of the dotU'nc of Scnptiiie concaning the Holy Spirit 
Some ancient hmotics lemarhd the Holy Spirit, ss Halionnhsm 
does nmv, as a mere unpersonal oneigy oi viitiie ot the di\ino 
naluie, otheis Hike the Arians), as a cieated Being, some 
inodini lation.ilLsts a]>ply the term to the uligions iinlinct 
oi the existing t'hiislnn coimnunity. The (Tiuuh t»'ulus 
lint the llol) Spiiit IS a dixine person To nhuh of thes^ 
toriuh ot duUune does Holy Sciipture Ixai uitm s us the 
tine ? 

Xune ran lUny that Scripture assipns to the ITolv Gho->t 
attributes and opeiutions which are simply dutne ■—omniscieiue 
(1 Cor 11 10), omnipresence (Bs cx\a.ix. 7), creative enermv 
(Ps wi'iii 6, Gon 1 2) In Hub ix. 14,He is called siinpl) 

‘ the eteinal Spnitin 1 Bet iv 14, “Spirit ot God," and 
“Spiiit of glorj, in 1 Cor n 10, He is said to “ search tin 
deeps of God" Tlieie can be no doubt as to Senpture testi¬ 
mony to Ills Godhead, but how does the case stand as to 
Scnptuie teaching conccming His personality ? 

Now here it must he first observed, that as in the natural 
w^oild the Spirit of God is lepiesui^ted as the quickening 
energy which imparts life and foirn and power of de\cl<>i)- 
inent to what before was dead and formless matter, so in ihf 
spiritual world He is the life-giving influence for thi •^oul «i 
man, and the irnparter to it of spiiitual lite and tiuc ]'n- >u 
ality (Gen ii. 7; This life He can at all times cjniclo n .ind 
renew, and through Him it js that the believet 1 cconu'. in l 
a person and then a child cf God Is it not a pnon piob-iljl' 
that He from whom the priiiciple of personality < omes should 
be Himself a person ? 

Further, jpcm/iflif attributes are eor tantly <u jgned m Tb 1y 
Scripture to the Holy Spiiit—self-conscionsiuknowh d* 
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v^iU, self dt tf'iininalion, (>i)eeclj, and action So, ’when tine 
Spiut j<s bpoketi ol a® “ searching all things," as “ only knowing 
whit IS in God’ fJ Cor li 11), as the “otlicr Couitoiter" 
wlio "cnjiMiv'os,” “teaches," “bungs to lemcmbiance,” “leads 
into all tiutli," “takes ot the tlnngs ot Jesus and shows theiu 
to iKlieien” and so “glorifies Ghnst in them" (John xK 
Id. *2<i, XVI 7, 8, lO-lf)); when it is said of Him that He 
aids oui piayeis hy “making iideicession for us wuh groan- 
mgs that cannot be utteiud" (riom vm 20'',—all this is unin¬ 
telligible without assuming jiersoiial self-cons(ion®ii(vs in the 
divine agent And again, when He is said to bo grieved 
(Kph iv, J50), lied to (Acts v 3), blasphemed Qlitt xii 31), 
to bo the Lord and Distubuter of htuvonI> gi/i-. imparting to 
uuli man severally as Ho will (1 Cnr vii LI), to speak and 
witness in the di'iciplea (Matt x 20, Horn mii lO, and 
c\en to speak to thorn m the fast prison (Acts xiii 2 
“hepaiate me TJainalKiij and Saul”), ])U'«oual feeling, will, 
ami action aie eiidently atliilmted to Him 

It IS, indeed, often noticed tliat the Holy Sj>iiit is spoken of 
as a gift (Alts 11 38, Hoh vi 4), as “ powci iiom on high" 
(Luke XXIV 49) with whuh the first disciples were to be 
endowed, and this, it i® aiguod, is incomiiatible with peison- 
nlity But so Chiist we loply, is spoken of as the 

gift of God (John lii 1C, iv 10), and tlie Distiibuter of 
htiuenlv gifts cannot Himself be a gift m a nential or material, 
but OldV in a peisonal sense It is only as being the pei- 
sonal piiiuiple ol all the powers of the kingdom of God, and 
not nieiely as a single power or divine piojverty, that th’ 
Spmt can be co-oulinatcd, as in 1 Cor, xu 4-6, with tJie 
I'lithm and the Son It is only as a persor listinit fiom the 
Father tliut He can make inteice don in the hearts' of be- 
lie\ers(Tlom vin 2b) 

A question is sometimes a^-ked . If tlie Holy Spirit is 
pontod out ujion and iinpoited to so many thousands of be¬ 
lievers, can it, in this uistiibution and manifold divi^sion, be 
imo and the same person ? The '»olution is found in the 
divine omnipresence of the Spirit Is not our I^ord Himself 
spoken of as dwelling in individual saints (2 Cor. xiii. 5 GaL 
ii 20\ wdtuout any thought of denMiig His distinct pei*- 
bonalit^ ? And W'hcn we cousidei that it belongs to the very 
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idea of U»o Holy Spirit that Jlo should bo tiie piritw iple of 
tmity in the divine attnhutea, and that it is, as it were, the 
law of His being that He should be self'distributiiig aa\d aell- 
imparting, we see at once iiow ncttnrai it is for Him to dwell 
in a multitude of spiiitunl homes. And therefore He 
represented, m this selt-duision and innate disposition to self* 
• iinpartation, as “the seven Spiiita bcloie the throne of God/' 
“sent out into all tlio earth” (llev. j. 4, iv o). These 
“ seven Spirits” are further said (Isa. xi 1, 2) to “rest upon” 
“the rod of the stein of Jesse,” as manifold and yet a.3 One— 
the Iloh) Spmi of the New Testament which comes to us 
Irom Him as the Spirit of Jesus, through one and the same 
with the pcisunal and consubstanti.il Spnit of the Father 
’ Jn litaven. then, the Holy Spiiit ap|K‘ars as a person, the 
l)eisunal piinciple or unity of the divine [lovvcrs; on eaith 
He ia manitested to us as a multiplicity ol gilts (Actsii 28) 
Hut even these ‘ gilts” have something “peisonal” m them. 
They dwell m us witliout being lost or confounded with om 
porbonality The Spirit speaks to the lieait of the bebevu, 
“beam witiies.s with our spirit,” and even speaks fiorn ns to 
the woild \Mtliout (Matt, x 20). 

Ihit at the same time Ho is and lemains veiy God, con- 
substantial with the F.itlierand the Son, This is evident nnt 
only from what was .said above, but also fiom the mirnerous 
passages of Sciiptuie in which Ho is spokon of as the principh' 
of the new biith and souice ol our sanctification (cf. 1 Tlic-^ 
i. 5 ; 1 Cor. ii 4, 5 ; John iii 5 foil , Tlom. ii 29, viii. 9, 
V. 5, XIV. 17 , 1 Cor xii 3, I.*}; 1 John ii. 27, iii 24 ; A<ts 
vii. 51, XIX 2-5), even as the same is said of the Father .md 
the Son. Thase who are born of the Spirit are also bom of 
God; tlio.se who lie to the Holy Ghost, lie also to God (’hi 
too, identifies If.s own opeiation with that ol the S]niJt ihc 
coming of the Paraclete is Jlis coming likewi^'O /'.lolm mv 
16-lS). That blasphemy against the Holy Oluist ••liould lie 
the only unpardonable sm is a clear pi oof that He ainiiot in 
dignity *be less than 

And thus we arrive at ♦'he like result with reg.nd to the 
Holy Spirit to that wliich appeared to us tie doitunc of 
Scripture in regard to the Som ( onsuhst.mti.d wiUi the 
Father and the Son, He is yet personally distinct f’om tlK.n 
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and in a ccituiii way suboidinate, from being from Both - 
derived and from Both proceeding. “He speaks not of Him-. 
feclf, but that whicli He bears; ” He takes of the fulness of 
Cilivi.st to impart to us (John xvi. 13, 14). His coming tons 
is de[K'ndeiit on the Lord's completion of the lord’s redeeming 
work and Ills entrance into glory (John vii, 39, xvi. 7). He 
m sent by Him from the Father. And as in the kingdom nf • 
grace, so in the natural and moral world He i.s the principle 
of communication between the Cnutor and the creatures —the 
breath of life from God in the worlli 

(d) We conclude this inve.stigati(m with a brief levicw of a 
ftiw passages of Scri]>ture, in which the doctrine of the Trinity 
is contained as a whole, in which Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are spoken of together. 

The received dogmatic theology of the Church distinguishes 
between an esseutUd (inmijinent Oiitologioal) Trinity of per* 
.sons in the Godhciid and mi Economical Trinity, i.c. a thrcc- 
lold manifestation or self-revelation of the one God to us. 
The Clnirch believes in and affirms both. But many theo¬ 
logians in the present day, and among them not a few sincere 
believers in re^'elution, deny the sorijitural authority of the 
formei', while all receive and acknowledge the latter. 

Leaving on one side for the pre.^efit this point of contro¬ 
versy, we will first impure how far the testimony of Scripture 
.supports the essential features in the doctrine of the. Church 
ccncei'ning the personal distinctness and yet real unity and eon- 
suhshuitiulity of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

The fundamental scriptural authority for the whole doctrine , 
is the formula of baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19): “ Bapti;nug 
tliem in (or into) tlie name of the Father, and of the Son, uad 
of the Holy Ghost.” That what is here syoken of is a baptism 
into communion with Father, Son, and Spirit, all somid exegesis 
must allow. And therefron: r*iu.st follow, in the first place, 
that by these terms cannot be meant tliree successive phases 
of development (Sabellianism), but three contemporaneous, 
distinctions in the divine nature. And further, w'e ore ; 
warranted in dmwing a threefold conclusion: (1) That thesn . 
three distinct manifestations must be j>ersona}. There is no, . 
instance in Scripture of an action being performed in tlie V 
luuiie of any abstract thing, but only of a pei*sonal subject- 
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Moreover, it ^ould be impossible to enter into communion 
uith any but a person (i) That those thiee persons aie 
co<^iial and dnme. They are mimed together on et][ual 
terms, and the same dnine honour is accorded to each ol 
them \^E4>peciall} sigiufnant is lieie the co-equal divine pei 
Sonalily assigned to the Hoi) Spnit Xo one u ill deny that 
• Father and Son aie terms pioiKuly applied only to distinct 
persons, but how with siuh could an iinpusonal povser oi 
\irtuo be assimatod m the way in Whuh the Holy hpnit h 
here') And the singular teim “ On nami'' indicates 
that these three pel'tons aie yet essentially (Jne, not tluec 
difleieiit beings oi separate iiulividiuK The sime di\ino 
name rnanitcsls itself as ratlui in the Fatliti, as Sou m the 
Son, as Holy Ghost in the Ihd) Spint Tlien is uiutv with 
out singuIaiUy, consubstaiitiality along with ptisonal di lino 
tioiis distinction without bf[>aiatioii 

Anothei TiimUiuii p,issage is 2 Cor mh l.'J “The gia(( 
oi oni Loid Jesus Chiist, the love of God (“the God/ n 
<;iod the 1 athei;, and the conmiunioii oi the Holy Ghost bi 
With )ou all” Couqure this with 1 Cor xii 4~b, when 
niaiuiold “gifts” aio associated with “one Spiiit,” manifold 
‘ nnniolialions ' wirh ‘ one Loul” (Jlnist (Iqih iv 11), and 
inmifold “opuations” with “one God’ (the Falhej) who 
woiketh all m all, and willi Lpli iv 4 0, which speaks <*1 
one Spiiit, one Loid, one (md and tathei of all I’liesi 
passages coinpaicd tugctliu piovc wbit we ha\e alitadv estab 
libhed by otlier considciations, tliat in the doctrine oi Suqitun 
God the Father is the somcc and wt.Il-‘>pimg of the whoh 
Godhead (Fous totius Dcilaitb), of that of the Son, and oi tliai ol 
the Spiiit, who are not sei»aiate existences, but in the Fat Ik i 
and fioiu Ilmi Compaie .d'-o 1 1‘et i 1, 2, wheie the foi< 
know’ledge and piedeteiniiiutiou oi the Fatliei is rcpu'i(iil<d 
as the source and mainspiing oi the wliole woik of n, 
The same thing is taugli\ in oni ongiiul ]>a 'vigf, 2 Coi 
xiu. X3. ihc love of God the FatUei is tin souu< of ell 
grace, which mani&sV itself in the Son onr L( ui fc o 
Chnstj and the product of this giace and lo\e is t/if con 
launion of the Holy Spirit 

And if with these and other T uitainu pl•'^ ‘‘d ^ ‘d*' 

tore (such as Bev i 4, 5 and Rom xi wt r nopai tin 
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(loapel namtives which have a specially Trinitatian chamctef, 
—such as the Annunciation (Luhe i. 35),and the Lord’s Kaptigm, 
m which the sinless one, who had placed Himself in fellow- 
siiip with sinners for their salvation, is raised, as it were, by 
rlie KaUjer’s voice, and introduced by tho illapse of tine Spirit 
into tlic “ communion ” of the Trinity,—we shall he in a condi¬ 
tion to form a judgment in the controver'^y betvieen those who 
ifgard the doctiine of tlie Tiinitv as expressing eternal and 
<‘ssenti.ll distinctions in the divine nature, and tliost* who 
logaid Uie divine persons as mere e(‘onomical manifestations 
of tho Holy Oho in His relation to ourselves. 

Now, first of all, it is clear, and allowed on nil sides, that 
tho doctrine of the Trinity rests upon, and is denied from, 
great facts of divine revelation. It is h( cause God lias 
X'voaled lliinsdf to us Fath<*r, Son and Ibdy Spiiit, that 
wc believe in a tiiune God, The vt i v form of the Apostles’ 
.lud Nicene (’reed proves this Tiie divine name in the 
bfiptisnnl formula is <i threefold name ot ie\ elation as to 
Gods relation to us. And so the lo\o of (iod ''the Father) in 
2 Cor. xiii. 13. in connection with the 'grace (of the Sou) and 
(he comninnion of the Spirit wliidi follow, points in the fimt 
instance to the relation in which He reveals Himself as 
standing to the woild. In all these w’ays w’o have undoubtedly 
}i tiuntif of at)on {’an economical tiiiiity). 

Hut it cannot, on the other hand, be denied that in Holy 
Sci.[>Uiro some passages maybe found which point to the 
(>\istciice of null internal distinctions in the divine nature, 
that is, to a trinity of hypostatic evKlence (an Ontological 
Trinity) The imcreated Word or Logos is befoi^ all vvorlc^s 
“ with” or " lowavds” (TTpo?) God, and sinkiu', as it wore into 
l€i«) the F.iliievs bosom. And the same iiwaidly directed 
tendency towaiils “the deeps ot the Godhead” is jiredicated of 
the div’Hie Spirit (1 Cor, ii 10The very names of Father 
Hon, and Holy Spiut, though m the first instance names of 8 
tiinity of revelation, do, if exprc&sive of a real revelation 
indicate real internal distinctions in the divine nature. And 
so also in our Lords Uaptisni w'e have not only a divine 
j evolution made to ns, and a link in the chain of the wtirks' 
ot redeeming love, but w’e also see the divine persons acting' 
and reacting one on the other. 
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The eoTiclu$ion at ^Yhich wo arrive is this: If the teaching 
af Scriptui*e is in the main concerned with the divine relations 
to ns, and its Trinity is thcreioi'e in tlie main a I'nnity of 
revelation, it is yet nincli too far to say th»t it does- 

not contain expressive hints of a real inte.rnal ontological 
Trinity. And this laller lias a very deejj interest for Specula^ 
live I'hcology, 

But we may surely ask f\irther. Is it tluni necessary, or 
even rational, to make so hroad a distinrtion between this 
<*xternal and this internal Trinity? If fJod rcveol Himself to 
the world as Bather. .Son, and Holy Spirit, is it not heefuise He 
IS what He nn'eals Himself as being? The Trinity of revela¬ 
tion points to a Trinity of inward being wliieli it tlius luukea 
manifest. The one implies and presupposes tlie other. 'Plie 
< ternal geTn-raiion of tlie .‘^ou and proce‘!sion of the Sjiirit 
involve a divine ini]uilhe, from ote.niity to en'alion and rc- 
demption. And in lihe manner the Trinity of revelation has 
ontoh^giral {dements. If love be the es'amee of tin' divine 
nature, the im[)iiBe to revelation is inherent in it. In other 
words: (Joil's u'tif'ns irfikoKt imply iiimtrtl workings and 
ndations, and His inward actions ami relations .'ire the ne,- 
(■''ssary premises ami preparations for His outward working. 
In revelation (lod reveals J/l/nsiIf, am) the imjmlse of self- 
rnanifeslation belongs to His inmost being. 

The comparatiir silence of Holy .Serijiture as b) the onto¬ 
logical cod(? of Trinitarian df>ctrine i.s ea-ily accounted for by 
the considerations already offered, as to tin; srlf-liiding as well 
as the self-revealing cliar.acteristics of the divine nature. It 
is naturally the latter which are prominently pi-esentcd to ns 
in Holy Scripture. 

Blit before we proceed to the final result of what has hiam 
said on tliif subject, we must briefly consider an obj^'Ctif'D 
which has seemed to many to militate against the dofiiin*- nf 
the Trinity. Why is nothing said, tluiy ask. with regard to 
this truth in the Old I'estament? Wliy did tJod ivitldadd 
for 4000 years a solf-U’Vulation which is assum' d <'» he !-<i 
essential to the sjnritual good of Hi-; creatures ? .\r l it tlii'i 

were indeed the case, if in tluj Old Testament u]i: di juoh.-.;,,c.-5 
to be a revelation of the true nn i living ('(-d, liicre u.-re. no 
traces of this truth, we niiglit indeed he .-enou.ly :drj’ ,.-ii Uii 

* iZ> ** 

It 
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to the very groundwork of Clivi.^tian doctrine. But a closer 
exaininaliun bliows that it is not so. If loi good reasons Gotl 
was pleased to withhold und(;r the Old Covenant a full reve¬ 
lation of Ills triune nature, lie gave at least manifold liinl^ 
of it in the names and words and facts of the ancient Scrip- 
tuj-e.s, W'e can only liriellj liint at some ol these. 

!Muny ])assages of the Old Testament, for instance, teach 
the divinity of the future Messiah, as wiicii He ia called the 
of God (T’rf. li. 7 ; Ihov. x.w. 4), the Branch of the Lord 
(Isa. iv, 2 ; Zech. iii. 3), the J^ord (Ps. ex. compared with 
l\Iiitt. xxii. 44), (lod (Ps. xlv. 8), Mighty Ciod (Isa. ix, t> 
comji. X. 21); Ilia pie-ex isle nee is hinUal ut (Iklic. v. 1 comp, 
witli l.sa. .\lviii. 1(1;, and an eternal post-exLstemr jiromised 
Him (Oaii. vii. 14), uu eternal kingdom and an eternal 
prie,sl.liood (Ps. cx. 4), And if A\ilh regard to the Holy 
Spirit many ]>assuges of the Old Tei-iament do not go beyond 
tile notion of a divine energy or infiuem'e, it cannot surely he 
denied that in otliors, activities are uscrihial to Him which 


imply personal suhr^istence, as His striving 'Gen. vi. 3), 
speaking (2 Sam. xxiii. 2), leading (IV cxlui. 1 Oj, His being 
made giieved and made angry Ixiii. 10), to which we 

Iiave so many parallels in the New Te.s(ameut. The Spirit of 
God, moreover, is represimted in the Old Testament as resting 
on Messiah in His sevenfold eradiation (Isa. xi. 2;, and as not 
only imparting Him.self to individuals (Kum. xi. 25-29; 1 
Sam. xix. 23; 2 Kings ii. 9, 15), but as outpoured on the 
wliolc pe.ojde of the rede.omed in Mes.sianic times (Isa. xliv. 
;’i) ; as the Spirit ot vision and jirophecy (Joel ii. 2tS;, of 
inward renewal and sanctilication (K/.ek. xxwi. 27, xxxix. 
29), of grace and prayer (Zech. xii. 10). 

Tliese are only hint.s, but they are enon ;;i to show that the 
Old Testament attributes to tin Messiah predicates which 
beU'iig to uo nu.Te creature, and ' a teaches His true Godhead, 
while it ascribes a real i..ae}teiident activity to the Holy 
Spirit. And tin re are. also numerous indications in the Old 
'I’eslament of a certain plurality in the divine nature, an 
organized and complex unity, a niiitual indwelling and co¬ 
operation of the throe divine Iiy^iostases. 

Such an iudiention may be found in in the Hebrew name 
for God, £loh im. The plural (as is Avell known) is commonly 
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used with a singular verb. iu the very first words of 
Scripture (Gen. i. 1), which may be said t(» contain the lirst 
trace of the doctrine of the Trinity: In the beginning 
Elohiin ” (pluml) “ created ” (singular) “ heaven and earth.” 
This is hardly to lie accounted for by the lu^wthesis of a 
l)luralis vinjcafalis, of the use of whicli there; is no other clear 
evidence in Scripture. liut evmi if it were so, iho plural niighfc 
still be Higanled as indicating an internal divine jilurality of 
powers and forms of being. The same may bo said of the *' Us " 
in Gen. i. 20 and iii. 22 (c.omp. Gen. xi. 7 and Isa. vi. H). 
The hy])(;the.si.s tliat God is here 8})eiiking of tiie angels as 
associated with Himself, L> perfectly inailinis.sible. .so far, at any 
rate, as the first two passages arc coiicerjied. It would eon- 
tradiet nil other teachings of Scriptine, which clearly ascrilu* 
to God the croati(*n of luunkind without auy intei voiition of 
angelic agencies (Gen. ii. 7,22; Isa. xl. fnll , \liv. 24) 
We niav sav indeed of Gen. i. 1, that we have here an iiitima- 
tion of the <livine plnrulity in unity, and unity in j)luralitv ; 
that all .subseipieiit Trinitarian deveiojimcnls are but uulbld- 
ings of what is here presented in the ge.i ni. 

Again, consider what is said in Scrijiture of God's er<>a(iiig 
all things by Ilis Word (cf. John i. 1-2), and by .Ilis Sjtiiit 
moving on the face of the waiters (Gen. i. 2). Comp, ]*s. x.xxiii 
6, “ The heaven.s were made hv the AVord of Jehovah, and all 
the ho.st of them hy the Sjiirit of His mouthto "which “ Word ” 
and “ Spirit” the “Us” of Gen. i, 20 must be referred, and 
not to an association of angels. An interpretation to whicli 
we are the more entitled, inasmuch as several jdaces iu tln' 
Old Testament refer unmistakeably to twofold and ihicidold 
self-distinctions in the divine es.sence, c.y.; “The Lord caiis'-d 
it to rain from the Lord out ol Iieavcn” (Gem xix, 24) ; “ I 
have filled Th'/.aleel with the Spirit of God” (Lx. xxxi. 2;, 
where the J><n’d who speaks distinguiishes between Jliinscll end 
God (the Failmr) as well ns (the Holy) Spirit; “ Tlie Lord*' 
(God the Fiilher) “ sai'i unto my Lord” (Metsiah, son of 
David, who at the same time is David’s Lord, P.-:. c.\. 1 j: “ G 
God,licar for the Tjord’s sake” (Dan. ix. 17); and •■ pfvialh 
Isa. xlviii. 16 : “From the time tloit it took jd iro iIh-io am I 
(Me.ssiah, the servant of the Ixir j , and now tin*, f.oid (fod 
hath sent me, and Ilis Spirit.” Compare aPo the Poi d .i 
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(Jehovah’s) proclamation concerning the name of the Lord 
(Ex. xxxiv. 0-7). 

Moreover tlio Word is, in the Old Testament, Mediator in 
tlie Lord’s redeeming work as well as in that of creation. " Ho 
.•'Cnt forth His Word and healed them” (Ps. evii. 20). To 
which, if we add the fore-cited pa.s.sagcs whendn the future 
Messiah is designated as the Son of (iod. we have the 2ve\v 
'I’estameiit doctrine of JFord made Jlcsh in germ and 
early develojunent. And thi.s will be confirmed by observa¬ 
tion of the divine agency in tlie hi.stnry of th(^ Exodus, tlie 
tyjie of the redemption under the !New Te.staiuent. There we 
sL‘.o the Angel of Jehovah, .‘^ent by God. the Father of His 
])eople (Heut, xxxiv. 0), to lead them through tlie wilderne.'S, 
a.s the angelic and qn.asi-huniaii organ of His ]‘reseuce (Ex. 
w'iii. 20, 21, xwiii. Id]; and His Spirit poured out uynm 
their leaders, ]\Io.ses, Aaron, the seventy elders, .J(ishua (Niiin. 
\i, 2.0, xxvii. IS ; Xeh. i.x. 20). So tiiat in after times T.«aiah 
could describe the rcdenifitioii trom Egypt as the work of 
.lehovah, of His Angel, and Ili.s Spirit (Lsa. Ixiii. 8-10). Tla.^ 
■iS the triiiif//of the Old Tegument " Tliese three forms of 
<livine niaiiiro.slatiou chuuiiiate tlic whole of its hi-story.” 

; Oeiitzsch, A}>ohnjLtik, j)]». 014 foil., 41 1, 420.) 

And lurther, these uh.se.rvations enable us to trace Trini- 
t.'ivian doc,trine in the Levitieal blessing (Ninu. vi. 24-27), 
the pulling of the threefold sacred name on the children of 
1 n-.u'l : The T.ord Idess thee and keeji th(‘e” (God the Eatlicr, 
IMake.i', and I're.server) ; the Lord make His face to .shine upon 
lliee, aiitl hi’ gracious unto thee, (God the Son, the Light of 
the vorld, full of grace and Irutii) ; the lord lift up i.ms 
eountenaucc unto thee and give thco pe,; *’ (God the ll dy 
Gliost, who brings nearer and appropria to us tlie divine 
grace and peace). You will rd..serve liow here we liave an 
e.ssouti.d unity in the tliih-' ..]ii‘:ited Ixird (.leliovah) with 
diversity of operations.^ And to thri'efold name of blessing 
liere on earth, corresponds the thrice-n]>eatcd Holy of the 
s'laphiiu in the lieavenly sancluaiy (Isa. vi. .3). Wlicn 
throughout the Old Testament we find God calling Him.self 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jncoh,—Alnaham, the father 

' ThU poiie lia."! t»i“’n ni.ir-' fully tr.'uti-l in ttf .lutnoi’s Sumioiis on Xum. 
7. -1 *7, ^iitnli'd Sojiu ilci JL/ru. IbW. 
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wlio was w’illing to ofier up his only son ; Isaac, tlie son who 
carried the wood of his sacrifice, and suliurod Jiiinself to be laid 
ihereon; and Jacob, the founder and prototype of a spiritual 
Israel,—^have we not Iiere a prophetic tyi>e of tluit divim? 
manifestation in which CJod gives \ip His Son as a .sacrifice 
for all, and sends forth His Spirit to lonn a .spiritual people. 
• and so reveals the sacred name of llie I'ather, tiiu Sun, and the 
Holy Cihost? 

After all this, we surely cannot deny that Holy Scripture 
from the very beginning exhibits genus of 1'rinitarian doctrine. 
Jlut those genus arc not the unfolded flower. A clear 
developed clogiua of the Trinity is not to be touud in the Old 
Te.stameut, and that for good reason.s. It was all-iiujxtrtaid 
mulerthat di.spensation, that, in the fii(;e of hcalli'Ui rolytbeisju, 
tlie great fuurlainontal truth of Llio divine unity sbould be 
itiijuv.ssod oil the religious conseiou.sness of (bid's aueient. 
]>eo]'l(;: “ He.ir. O Israel; The Lord our God is one hord.” 
Too plain an utl.era.ne.(! of Trinitarian docti*ine would in .sucli 
times have obscured tlie truth of the divine unity, and misled 
into Tnthcisiu. And for the like imdatjoijic rea.sons our Lord 
did not at jirst reveal the trimiity of Ibe divine nature to 
His discijdes. It was not till they had h'arned to believe in 
His divine Sonship, and in some meu.siiie to afiprolumd Hi.s 
unity with the Father and pre-cxi.^lence., that He could .speak 
to them of the divine per-son of the Second (’omforter; nay. 
it was not till He had proved Iliiusoll to be the Fountain ot 
eternal life by His own resiuTcction, and by His brentliing on 
the apostles had kimiled in their hearts the fire of tlie Holy 
Spirit, that He found them ca})abl,e of reeeiving the divinest 
of mysteries, and therefore could leave behind Him as a jire- 
cious heirloom to His (jhur.di—us tlie deepest revelation of 
the divine iudure, a.s the one foundation of (,’hristian faitii, 
knowdedge, and practice, and as tlie final seal and cimwh rjall 
Histeaehiu/ while here on earlh—the greatconinic.-ion : “Go 
into all the W'orld, aivl make disciples of all tlie iMtioji , 
baptizing them into the Xame of the Father, and of ilu* .Smi, 
and ot the Holy Ghost’ 

The objection, therefore, so often raised, tlwt ihc doctrine 
of the Trinity is not even founded on Scrip*uree i.-; itself ha.se- 
less. From the first of its pages Pj the la^t, SeiiptMc :.5 bill 
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of inrlicatioiis of this mystory; from the dosciiption of the 
work of creation in Geu. i, to that of the New Jerusalem in 
the last of the Apocalypse, where the living water 

(.«yifil)ol at the Spirit, Joliri \ji. 08, S9) is seen issuing from 
llie tlirono of God and of the Linnb. Everywhere we Jiear 
liiiits both of the personal distinctions and the unity of 
fsmnice. A striking indication may bo hmnd of tins in the 
<»bs{‘rvation, that whoreas each divine hyiK^stasis has a special 
work and mode ot revelation assigned Him, the oilier two 
are throughout assticiated with Him in its dischrage. The 
<*reation and preservation of the universe is, for instance, the 
s]>erial work and rcvelidion of God the J'alluu’. IJiit it is by 
f/tr. Wurd ol His pow(*r that He makes and ii])!u»l(is all things, 
and by His Sjnrit that Idb and form are given te chaos, and 
the face ot the earth continually renewed. I'he specifil work 
of the Sou is redemption, .lint heie, too, the Father send.s 
and constantly eo-ojierates and finally receiv<‘s the finished 
saerifice ; and here,, likeu ise, the S]>iric is co-worker. It is by 
the Sjiirit that the eternal Word takes upon Him our nature, 
that the man (Mirist Jesus is anointed at His baptism and 
pivjiared ff>r His ministry, that He offers Himself without 
spot to God the Father, and rises again from Die dead ; and 
linally, it is hy tlie i^pirit taking of the thing.s of Clirnst that 
l!is redem])ti()n is apidied to each heliever. The special 
work of the Spirit i.s sanetific.atiou; hut He is sent forth to 
that work by the Father and hy the Son, and it is the Father’s 
will and the Son’s redemption by which He acoompli.shes it. 
No communion with one divine person is possible for man, 
without a like fellowship with the others. Tfo that hath not 
the. Spirit of Christ is none of His; he tl, .. denieth the Son 
bath not the Father (Horn. viii. f* ; 1 Join a. 'IZ). We might 
]><'Thaps venture to express this -onity and distinctness of the 
tlivine persons in their work .ai i manifestations by three cog¬ 
nate predicates of our own Teutonic spet;ch, and that almost 
as neatly in English a? in German: The Father is lidliq, the 
.Ifoly One ; the Son, hd'fjul, the Healing One ; the' Spirit, 
hdddjmd, the Hallowing One. 

And here we see—a. remark of great importance in respect 
to the rt'proach of Tritheism so often brought against Trini¬ 
tarian doctrine—that what \ve neces.sarily represent to oui 
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own minds, and to others, as a Trinitarian prore'^a, is rcnlly iu 
its divine eternal ground iIk; siinultjjneous co*worlving of three 
co-etornal divine hy]H*stases. Spoenlativtdy oversteppin.i^ the 
lines actually drawn in Scripture, we recosiiiise the necessity of 
the conclusion tliat (lod tv add never have Itecn Father without 
the Son, and tliat, thereforr-, the j^cneration of the Sou is not 
• only before tiuip. hut co-etortml with the Hodhead of tlu3 
Father ; and in the «!anie way, (hat the jwiiccssion (»f the Spirit 
ivS co-eternal too. We, ractignise also, that ns thc're is but one 
(lod wlio inrinifest«i in one work the one eti'i'iud eoimsel of His 
love, and that hv revealinglliniself as Fiither, Sou, and Spirit; 
so these tliree factors constitute by their mutual itulwadling 
and co-working the self-consciousness (*f the (oulbead, wdiich 
is not to ho tlionght of as a ioarth jmidueing them. I'he. 
toaeliine: of the Clinreh has always insisted mi the unity of 
(lie tJodliend, and nuiintniru'd that the Father is not onlydod, 


hut tlie source also of (lie flodhead, of the Son and Holy Sjnrit 
(Fonfi 1 h' it ft f and tliorcl»y has cut off all possible basis fora 
charge of Tr({}>.<■ 

And now, to gather up the threads of the wdiole irnpiiiy, 
the Trinitarian doctrine of Scrijtture is briefly this: Tlie 
Father is simply toal, the (lod, the divine subject, the 
sounie and well-sjjring of the Godhead of both Son and ib'ly 
Spirit; the Son is (lod, true (iod, in iiypiistatic distinction, 
though derived from the Father; ami the S]iirit is also truly 
God ill a form wliicli is [m'dicahai of l.he whole divine nature 
(for God is a Spirit, John iv. 24; and the f.ord is the Spirit, 
2 Cor. iii. 17), but also in hypostatic distinction from the. 
Father and the Son, by whom He is sent, and from \vhom He 
proceeds. There is tlierfifore at once the mrisfe essential unity 
and a threefold hypo.st-atic d;>tinction. The divine natme 
remains Tlll'li^ ided ; the wdiole Godhead (^eonj?) is in the, Smi 
and in the Holy Spirit—-in tlie Son (l/igos) as God’s own self- 
utterance, 1 !' ihe Spirit as the divine self-conscion.suc.'^s. And 
as the Son is the utter-■! thought ol the Father i-eiiecrning 
Himsett, so it is again His office to spe-ak out into the uorld 
the Father’s thoughts if creation and redemjtlion an d (him 


to- stand to the creatures generally, and r^ifieci.-dlv to niankiml, 
in an original archetypal relation Jolmi. 4). And finally, as 
the Son is thus the arclietypal and ideal prim;i]de of media- 
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tion between God and tho world, of creation and of redemp¬ 
tion, so tlie Holy Spirit is the real or efficient principle, 
efi'eciing and individualizing all the creative and redeeming 
eiungicb of the Father and the Son, a{>plying, for instance, to 
each individual believer the justificfilion ideally {is, in the 
id(ja or thought of God) accoinjdished by the Son, and so ^ 
enbeting a real sanctification and regeneration (Eph. iL 18 ; ' 
1 Cor. xii. 3): in which pjxjces.s JIo lakes, indeed, everything 
from the Son, the real and actual liaving always the ideal and 
transcend<?nt for its ultimate ground and condition. 


And if from tliis point w<} now look back on those dog¬ 
matic statements of the Athannsian Creed from which ue 
started, wo shall find them confirmed in essentials by Holy' 
Scri[)tui‘e ; the Son and the Holy Spirit are with their iinma- 
nenc;e in the Father yet distinct persons, and with their 
dialiiict pcrsimality they continue immanent. Therefore, 
noitlier may we cojifound the three persons nor divide the 
one suhstancc. And if the definitions of that formulary go 
somewhat beyond the teaching of Scripture and of the earlier 
(.Church, in the ahaolute eipializatioii of the divine persons 
(none before or after, none greater or less), to the partial 
oliscuratiou of tlie truth of the derivation and subordination of 
tlie Soil and Holy Spirit in the co-equal Godhead, it inust 
nevorthcless he acknowledged that the Church possesses and 
guards in the Alhauasian Creed an invaluable restraint and 
bulwark against speculative errors, whether of a tritheistic or 
deistic or pantheistic tendency. 

At ibo same time, it must further be acknowledged that 
these definitions and distinctions are not sufficient to bil'lge 
over the chasm which still yawns betweeri i'aith and Eeason. 
The old question is evermore recurring ; "'iow can the unity of 
one being or substance admit of a threefold self-consciousness ? 
How can there be one sub',t:^nce in three distinct persons, 
and with three distinct personal activities ? Eighteen centuries 
of toilsome thought lu've not succeeded in solving this cnigmav 
Tlic most recent efforts of Speculative Theology make ns only 
feel more acutely^ that hero w'e stand in presence of the 
mystery of all mysteries, and see only darkly as through a 
mirror of obscure reflection. “ It is a truth ” (to use the noble 
words of Hilary of Toitiers) " which lies beyond the domain 
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of htiman language, beyond tlie scope of sense, beyond the com¬ 
prehension of reason. The archangels know it not, the angi'ls 
understand it not, the ages do not comproheiid it. no propJiet 
has discovered it, no apot^tle explored it, the Son Himself has 
not made it fully known.’' Divine mysteries cannot, and were 
never intended to ho made perfectly plausilde to human I'ensoii; 
they are, and must he, in the first instance, inattors of faith. 

On the other hand, it is no less certiiiii that they must also 
present i)oiTit.s of contact for our a]ipn*hensio!i; the believing 
inquirer seeks lor a reason for the laith that i.s in him, and to 
penetrate jnore and more witli intelligent understanding into 
its de]>ths (see above, l.cct. 11, 3), It is given to him not 
only to believe, but also to kmw the mysteries of Hkj kingdom 
of heaven (Matt. xiii. 11). And this is the case with tlu^ 
fundfimental <lcictvine of the holy Trinity. The revelations of 
Scripture on this subject, however inadequate may be th<* 
forms given to them in the systems of earlier and later 
tlicolegy, are not only of the la.st importance for our knowledge 
of God, of man, and of the universe ;hnt also pre.sent so many 
aids to fruitful meditation, and arc themselves in so many 
ways confirmed by the witue.ss of Iiistoiy and the soiuulesl 
results of rational speculation, that only the most indolent 
superficiality would pretend to reject them unexamined. Si; 
much has been efiected in our own day for the illu.stration of 
tliis doctrine, in the departments of sc'.riptural exege.sis and 
}>bilosophiral speculation, as well as in that of dogmatic and 
historical theology, that we have already sufficient ground.s of 
reason for our adherence to thi.s the apostolic faith ; which, 
not having its source in mere reason, is above but not against 
it. Only, he who would enter into this as into any oiIh j' 
truth, must have his standing in it before he can vvdrrs/nnd.. 
But,whosoever, not in the carping, one-sided spirit of imao 
intellectual exercise, but in 1116 practical way of both inmul 
and intellcnnal self-surrender to the quickening and illumi¬ 
nating influences of tl.i'i triune Godhead, scek.s to {q*prcljr5id 
this truth of the divim nature, to him an ever- widening lii ld 
of rational inquiry will be revealed, and he will learn jdoic and 
more to find in this mystery a key to the undcr.st ending ot the 
deepest enigmas of his own nature and that - if the world around 
him. This will be clear to us if, in conclusion, we proceed— 
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B. To exaitiine the results just arrived at by the light of 
our present advances in tliought and knowledge. We shall 
see how many collateral svjyp<yrt$ may he derived from, history 
and 2>hilofiophy in svpport of thu truth. Supports they mast 
he, not positive proofs; for such can never be alleged in respect 
of a divine mystery. Wc shall proceed to ask; («) Whether 
the history of rellyious thought and development does not bear 
witrics.s to our Trinitarian faith, and tliat both positively and 
negatively ? (b) What advantages tlio Trinitarian conception 

aflords in resi)ect of our theological and cosmological know¬ 
ledge ? And then, what arguments of a specvlatire character 
in favour of the doctrine may he drawn (e) from a considera¬ 
tion of the divine vatvre; {d) from a .study of human, nature 
and the vi.sible universe ; and (c) fTOUi the testimony oimodern 
philoso2)hy ? 

(«) The history of the chief religions of the world it.self 
affords so many collaleral supj)ortH to our Trinitarian conce])- 
tion of God, as to have given ri.se to the assertion that primeval 
liumanity must in some shape or other have po.ssessed the 
knowledge of the triune God, wliich thence was transmitted 
in a distorted form to the heathen religions. For we find 
tracCsS of it, not only here and there, but in the mythologies 
of all nations. In any case, it is certain that in a very early 
ago men learned to look upon three ns the perfect nninlter, 
expressing absolute harmony, and uniting in it'^clf beginning, 
middle, and end. Hence a trinity of deities in common to all 
luitionsd We give a few instances. The Kmperor of China 
oflers once every year a sacrifice to the Spirit of Trinity 
and Unity. Lao-tse the great philosophf "’, to whom the 
Chinese pay almost divine honours (60*; r..c.), says; Tao 
(i.e. the intelligent princijde of all being; is by nature one : 
the first begat the second; boiu together brouglit forth,the 
iliird; these three made uU things. We are more familiar 
with the Indian Trimurti (Trinity), Bralima, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, who are also represented and worshipped as three 
persons, though the original divine principle, Brahm, is but 
one. One of the I'urannas (their sacred writings) plainly 
declares that the great unity is to be distinctly i-ecognised as 

' Passages i»» Verification of the stetenients here made, are quoted by Keer) in 
his work Dk SchOp/uHy tt. die Lehre vom Pamdiee, 2>. 159 ct ss. 
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tliree Gods in one person. In a commentary on the Eigveda 
(a book of sacred hymns collected between. 1300 and, 600 
B.a) it is said: There arc three Deities, but there is only one 
Godhead, the great soiiL The so-called Chaldcemv OracU says: 
“ The Unity brought forth the Duality which dwells with it 
and shines in intellectual light; from these proceeded the 
Trinity which shines through the whole w'orld. Tlie names 
of the Chahhean Trinity are Anos, Illinos, Aos. In like 
manner wn, tijid a Divine Trinity among the Bnhfloniam 
(witness t])e tlircc images in the temple of Beln.s), tlie 
riiamicians (Uloinus, Ulosnros, Klinn), and the Egifpiiam 
('Kneph or xVmuiun, Ththas, and Osiris). The tlivinilics of 
(j'ri’fre were grouped by inytliologers both in a successivo 
(Urann.s, Chrunos, yien.s) and a siinultaneou.s Trinity (Zmia, 
i'oseidon, Aidonens). Tlie coinage of the Bahii J.avm (in 
Thibet) is stamped willi a representation of a threefold 
divinity. A cnin. sii]>posed to be Tatarian. and preserved in 
the Imperial collection at St. I’etershurg, bears the inijiress of 
a human figure with three heads, and on the. revei-so tlio 
inscription: “ Glorious and holy picture of the Godhead, to be 
contemplated in thrc:e forms.” 

So, too, in the, Keltic, Germanic, and Slavic mythology we 
find the same idea of a Divine Trinity; amongst the Irish 
fTvriosan, Biosena, Siva), the Svfindbmvians (Tlior, AVodeii, 
Fricco), the ancicnit rrvasians (Potrimpos, Perknnos, Pikolios ), 
and the romrranians and Wends (whose God was named 
Trjglav, i.c. the three-hcaded). The Edda teaches that the 
earth was created by Odin, Vile and Ve, or by Odin, Thor, 
and Krcya, And, finally, the aiic-ient Americans worsliipped 
the sun under three image.s, which they called Father, Son, 
and Brother Sun. One of their great idols was called I’anga- 
langa, i.e. One in Tliree and Three in One. Tlie three God.s 
who emanated from the original Spirit they called Trinimaakn, 
i.e. Trinity. 

Do not all these coincidences serve as an indirect proof 
that we are justified in h dding that Eloliirn, the r)ldest divine 
name in Scripture, contains an indication of tluj Trinity in it.s 
plural form ? And doe.S not this strange agrecmcnl compel 
ns to acknowledge that Schelling was right whf'u he .said: 
“ The philosophy of mythology proves that a Triniiy of Pecim 
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PotentidlUlra 13 the root from ivhich have groion the religious ideas 
of all nations of any importance tliat are known to us”? In 
a former passage we confronted Atheism with the fact, noticed 
even by heathens themselves, that all nations are agreed in 
worshipping sointi higlier Being: and we regarded this as a 
])i'>of that our consciousness of God docs not deceive us. 
Now wo may point those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
to this general agreement of all nations, as a proof for the truth 
of our Christian conception of God ; while, by the ^Jvr-Christiau 
origin of those mythologies, we are guarded against the objec¬ 
tion that these Trinitarian ideas might have proceeded from the 
inliuence of Christian ideas upon tlie heathen legends. “Tliis 
idea does not exist because thi're is such a thing as Chris¬ 
tianity ; on the contrary, Christianity exists because this idea 
is the most original of all ” (Schelling). 

But in addition to this positive argument in favour of 
Trinitarianism, the history of religions furnishes us with a no 
less important negative sui)port in tlie exani}/le of those 
nations wliose crc(*d has remained an ah.-itmrt Monotheism —the 
.lews and the Moliammedans. Here we sec that the mere 
abstract unity of the Godhead, Avliich docs not include a 
multiplicity, soon leads to a cold and lifeless Deism; and as 
soon as it has reached this point, is forced to seek refresh¬ 
ment frojii the pantheistic religions of nature. After the Jews 
and Mohammedans had rejected the idea of a Son who is of 
the su’nc divine essence with His Father as idolatry, they 
W(!re fated to find their ahsoluidy monotheistic conception of God 
vtterhi t'uiptg and lifeless, so that they yearned after the warm 
vitality of Pantheism. This is a phenomenon which is clearly 
evident from the history of tl>e Jewish phi!r--,ophers (especially 
Spinoza), as well as of the Indian and Pce nan jwntheists. And 
so, too, it could not but happei'. that philosophical Pantheism 
should ti’cad on the heels o*"' Gukuian Dei-sm and nationalism. 
As long as Theism distinguishes only between God and the 
world, and not between God and God, it will always have a 
tendency to Pantheism, or to some other denial of absolute 
Being. “The abstract and absolutely monotheistic philo¬ 
sophers underwent just that fate which Schiller describes in 
The Gods of Greece. Fulness and vitality vanished with reve¬ 
lation ; One has taken to Himself all life, and neutralizes all 
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the vital fulness of nature. AVe no longer feel love or joy. 
There is but One, around whom all things move, and He is a 
cold, mathematical quantity, a point of pure abstmetion. Tins, 
a.ssuredly, is the meaning of Schiller's poem” (Nitzsch), Hence 
we can well undersland lus plaintive lament:— 

I ** A (iosert chill around as lios, 

fJt'Void of life and wiirnitli divine ; 

J uin sliadows flit licfortt our vj’cs, 

Where once a world of p[rarc difl shin«, 

“ T!i(! hlooins of ancient fuilhs )nust, flit 
IJcfori' n northern hhist, that (hie, 

Enriched by all their R)>ovlfl, tnny sit 
High on a barren, rheerli.ss tlirnne,’’ 

r>iit if a Clivislian poet could thus sitig, it is still more 
natural that non-Christian monotheists of this class should 
yearn iift(*r the freshness and fulncs.s of nature’s life. Hack- 
wards they could not go to the polytheistic religion of nature, 
.since th<‘y had already attained to llie conception of the 
divine iinitv, and liencc they had no choice but to .sink this 
unity in matUjr, and turn bi Pantheism, 

If, tluui, we put the (pU’Rtion, Hoiv is Momilie-ism, io hr jirr- 
S''rL'i'(l from sinking hnrlc ogniti info thr ririf.ration of 7Uiinrr ! 
the answer will be, Onhj ikrovgk IrJirf in flm. Trinifg. Poly¬ 
theism contains a bare conl.radiction (for the god wlio has 
other gods beside him is for that very reaaon not god, not. 
the highest being, not almighty, etc.). The untenablenc.ss of 
Pantheism we have already scon. Abstract MoTiotlKUsrn li.as 
too little life-blood to offer an enduring re.sistancc to th« p.'in- 
theistic deification of nature. \Vliat remains open io us but 
the doctrine of the Trinity ? In it we have a Unity; not 
however, unlosdng and lit'dess, a cold numerical One. but a 
complex, of living and loving energies,—a living Unity em¬ 
bracing a Plurality, and bearing the sacred name. o( Ivilier, 
Son, and Spirit. 

(&)^ This "brings u.s to the great admntnrjrs deriv<!d from the 
Trinitarian conception, ia respect to tlie know ledge of (UA in 
general, and His relation to the world and to m.'m. 

We have already remarked, lint the fulnc'-'^ -d Hod’s being 
cannot be contained in an abstract Unity. :ind ^ct that Ills 
absolute personality mii.st have unity for its fun'^-.nif'ntc.l 
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attribute. Here we find both of these in vital iutorpcnetra- 
tioii. God is One it is true, but at the same time He is the 
Living One, tlie organic fulness of i) 0 wer and love, and thus 
alone is the couce|>tiun of a truly living God actually I'calized. 

Furtheraiore, the conception of tlie triune God furnishes us 
with t/ic sole hridrfe that can fill 2 ip the hreach between God and 
Ihc ivorld. None but tliis can fill up the void which separates 
the irunscoudeiit unity of God from the rich and manifold 
organization of natural life. Here we see the possibility of 
the world’s creation by tJie prouiundane Word of God and 
His Spirit, whose work it is to realize the divine thoughts. 
'I'he Word is the image of the invisible God, and the first¬ 
born before all cieiitiir(is, in which God sees as it were His 
alter ajo, and stands in relation to Himself, and through 
which also He can place Himself in relation to other beings. 
This Word, which finally becomes incarnate in order to do 
and suffer for lu.'iukiiid, and the Spirit who by His power 
begets fresh life, both stand between God and the world 
as mediate causes, wliich not only render the creation of the 
woi'ld a possibility, ])ut also guarantee the divine presence 
in it, and its return to God. Here, then, we have all the 
fulness and freshness of I'anllieism combined with the truth 
of Monotheism, whilst the element in which the latter is 
wjinting, viz. a real connecting link between God and the 
World, is here supplied to us. Philosoj)hy lias not been slow 
to recognise these advantages, and to turn them to account in 
her speculations, as we shall see hereafter. 

Here, first of all, wo have a connecting link between God 
and man in the person of the Incaimte T..)gos, who is the 
eternal Archetype of the whole creatioTj and especially of 
maii,^ and who, fcir all future a'ons, will be the head of the 
whole body. Here, too, the .Sjuritual chasm which yawns 
between sinful man and tl):; absolutely sinless God-inan, is 
filled up by the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence ihe doctrine of the Trinity affoyds the 
inoct important aids in determining our practical relation to 
God. We have seen that our religious need can only he fully 

• By this we do not mean to aUrm that tin* incarnation of the Logos was 
iiwossaiy jter Je, apart from the sin of man ; since, on the eoiiliury, S^ptuce 
blways represents it as ordained by the//'te mercy of Qodon accoimt qftin. 
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satisfied by the idea of God as the eternal and all-boly love. 
The belief in this love nnist revert to the idea of the love 
which the Father bears to His oiily-begotUni Son, and it can 
only be perfected practically as well as tliooretically by a 
knowledge of the perfect ami eternal object of the divine self- 
knowledge and self-hne. So, too, a real belief in the self- 
• communication of this love can only be vitalized ami preserved 
from error by the Trinitarian doctrine of the Holy Spiiit. 

From all this it follows, that the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
cotmtmmatiov and th: only per/ert protection of Thrimu Wo 
have ali'eady shown that the theistic eoucejttion of God is the 
only true one; and we may now add, that if this theistic 
conception is to ho effectually gnaided against jAthuisn), 
I’olytbeisin, rautheisni, lJualisin, and Deism, it mn.st Ik; ex¬ 
panded into the Trinitarian idea. No true Theism without tlm 
Trinity, 'J’he One absolute Fersoiuility as such can only he 
the triune God. Triniturianism is no less true and neci'ssnry 
than Theism; and what, wo adduced as proofs for the latter, 
are mediate arguments for the foi iner also. 

(c) In addition to this, Spunilative ^’Aw/cy//furnishes ug with 
many collateral arguments in favour of the truth and the, 
intrinsic necessity of the Trinitarian doc,trine. Many attcnijits 
have been made by modern theologians to derive, the Trinitarian 
view of God from a consideration of the Divine essence itself. 
Of course, they are but attenij»r.s, and not perfectly successful 
or adequate exjdauations. In all such speculutioms it beliovr.s 
us to take great care that we do not pass from the dilhcult to 
the unintelligible ; bearing thi.s in mind, I would lay before 
you some of the most important of these tentative theorie.s. 
They start partly from the sclf-conscioiwuss of God, partly from 
the idea of the Absolute Zovc. 

Nitzsch iciuarks that the Divine Ego, in order to liave a 
really living ijcrsonality, must not only view its second nilm- 
self as an (.■hject, but also revert to itself by a further act a.** a 
third subject, as that, comprehends its alter cyo as tin* real 
image of itself. "If G >d be conceived as the jiinu.d Kgo, and 
frjin this basis begets m objective alter Z'yo, this und 
antithesis still remain severeii or i’lcomph'le milil a ihird Kgo 
proceeds from the Divine essence ihrougii the medinm of the 
gecond. and thus the personality rs fully con-.tunmat.jd.” 
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Modem religious philosophers have often reasoned thus; 
God must be personal, since He is the presupposition of mt 
])ersonality. The essence of personality is to comprehend it¬ 
self, or to distinguish in itscdf the comprehending and the 
eonjprchended. The equality of these two elements miist be 
developed into unity, but in such a way that they shall not 
(loiucide in absolute identity. This can only be brought * 
tibout by their mutual union in a third factor. Hence three 
persons, I, thou, and he, are indispensable to sclf-coniprebension. 
Thus the Three Persons of the Godhead pre,suppose each 
otlu!!*; they arc in one another, and yet distinct Tnol separate), 
HO that each of the three Persons is I, Thou, and He, because 
])crsonulity includes the possibility and reality of self-trans¬ 
position.' 

Others argue thus; The Hivine nature must be primarily 
conceive.d of as Hcing, as Necessity (Father), but at the same 
time as Action, as Freedom (Son); the mediation of both these 
factors being effected by Lf)ve (the Holy Spirit). 

Tlie iiiterpretatioiis drawn by Liebner, Sarlorius, and other.s 
ironi the idea of lore are clean;r. The Trinity in Unity and 
absolute Personality, replete with truly moral and actually 
wrought out personal life, pertains to God, because Ilf? is Love, 
not because He is a self-conscious Sj)irit. For absolute Love 
demands a process of self-communication, which in its liighest 
perfedion must be trinitJirian. Love is the transposition of 
ones s<if into adoiher person as Jiis second self {alter en'A. God, 
who is Love, must therefore transpose Himself into Jlis serond. 
Self, which as such is of the same Divine nature, since other¬ 
wise the act of self-transposition w’ould noi be perfect. No 
less nece'?sar}-, however, is the conception of a third homo¬ 
geneous by which the iniinite equauty is mediated so as 
to protluce harmonious unity in di.stinctions. This act it is 
which permanently fixes tlv'hvinc pemonality; for mere self¬ 
transposition would be equal to infinite restlessness. Thus 
God is one person in three pereons, each of which is only in 
and throvgh the othei'S ; and this a]iparent conti-adiction, that 
^cvel•al persons should be one, and have their full personality 

’ Cf. ]\Ichiip|!:, “ Dio I'liilo.'ioi.liisoh Icriti&rhcii Onuiclsatze der SclKstvorSns* 
Kfrung, odor die lieligioiisplulosoiiliu',’* p. 91 et ts.; alt .0 the passage above 
(juuit’il : ‘‘1 lUD He. ’ 
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only in this unity, is solved only by the principle of love 
(Liebner). 

This idea is very beautifully woikcd out by Sartorius, 
“ God is love—persona), piinial love. What can Ho more 
delight to say tlian “ b<doved'’ ^ God is the Father, the 
eternal Father. What is the Futliei\ eteru.d and doaiust 
• Word other than Son, Udovod Sun (Mult, iii 17) ^ Through 
the eternal Son, God !■> the etornal Father, tin* eti*rrmTly losing 
and eternally loved (^ne, the etenuil I and tlie eti^riird Thou, 
ns Christ adiliesses His Father in loving converse (John xvii. 
24\ And this ].xAe is as ready to inijiart itsdf. us pcrioct 
and as ereat as God whose essence it is , and tin ietf*r(' the Son 
IS not les-- than the Father, nor does He differ to an Uini either 
in csM'iue tir in oiigin How small would U' tlie Fatherhood 
\v»ue the Sou but half God ’ We miFt distite^nish iM’tween 
the lo%e wliuli h>f/tfs tlie Son and that wliuli U> Him, 
the love ot the veil-jiloascd Father, and np lui, tho uasiea/io/ 
loAc on tin* Suns pait Tlie bieatJi of thit blessing and 
'irisweiing lu\e is t\wSjn)i( Hut wck* Ho (O/Z/Mueatli, and 
not a pel SOD, tin* gloriti'* itmn of the Fatlu r .ind Son through 
the Sjuiit \\ouhl he egoistieal This egoistical eleniunt h 
leinoved only if tlu' Sjurit who gloiiiios the Father and tlu* 
Son IS Himself a person ” 

TJie meaning of this sentiment is as follows: Love always 
includes dchglit in the ol>|e(t lo%ed Jf this objoft he «ri 
entirely se]»aiato pei'-on, tiie ]>nntv of my love is not .sulhrd 
by my delight Hut this is not the case with God The 
object of His love is not a j»erson out&ule ot Him, but His 
becond Self. Here, therefoie, the <1(light in another is at the 
&ame time delight in IlnoMli fn order, therefoie, that 
delight may not appear as s^H seiking egotism, God has (mii- 
milted this I light in Himself to a third IViMin, whi<*li if jae- 
sents the mutual delight of Father and Son in I'uh otler , 
and this !'♦ ’ on is the Holv Spirit When the Falla j ulh o d 
Himself, Ht Ix^eat the n, tlie eternal AVord lint no sjieo* h 
can talce place withoc* breathing, and tlie hi< ith ul lint 
spoken AVord w’as hypo latized in the Spiiit, wlmli npi* >• ni"* 
the delight of the Divine T.iOve. 

In a .similar manner, Dclitzsrr has rce'ntl\ ;itff fiij)tefi to 
reconcile the tiiriUnian passages of TTol\ r'n ['iif w,i' iho 
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idea of God as contained in our reason. The triune God is— 
1. AhmUUc Life, the impulse of whose development is an act 
of will; in Him existence and will, necessity and freedom, 
interfienetifiie each other. This Life is unfolded witliin the 
Divine Being without counteraction from the w^oiid; it is self- 
lilled and aell-consumraated. But Ixiing such, it cannot be 
<»lhervvise conceived than as a life of love. Hence the triune 
God is—2. Absolute Lorn. The object of this love cannot be 
the world,—since, then, God would not be love in Himself,— 
but only His alter ego, tbe Son ; whereas the Holy Ghost con¬ 
summates the mutual relationship between the Bather and the 
Son, as it were, in a ]) 0 ih!ct circle of divine love. But both 
these conceptions of life and love point only to the ])ersonality 
of the Bather and the Son, not to that of the Holy Ghost. 
Jfcnce, finally, the triune God must bo conceived of—3. As 
AhHoliite Organism, which unites in iUself the essential cliarac- 
teristics of -nalnrc (substantial objectivity witlumt self-ooii- 
sciouane.ss) and spirit (self-cousciousne.ss wdlhout substantial 
objectivity). As the highest identity, it must combine tliese 
two factors, which in the world are separated; the latter 
raises it above created nature, tlie former above created spirit, 
so that it embraces both.—Delitzsch, ApoIogc.tih,p. 277 et ss. 

Whatever objections may be raised against the force ot 
such arguments, especially as rcgai-ds the personality of the 
Spirit, yet tlius much, at least, is clear and certain: Because 
(/oil ts love, ilienfore there must he distinctions in Him, which, 
hoH'ever, hg love are again brought into unity. The object of this 
f iutra-clivinc) love can be notliing less important than God 
Himself, else this lov'e would not be fully justiUtKl; nor ciu! it 
be anything outside of God, else God’s infrrnsric nature would 
not be love. Bor both reasons this object cannot be the 
t ransitory world, but only the eternal Sou, who is of the same 
essence with the Bather. JIow this love preserves its equili¬ 
brium, or its unselfishness and purity through the Holy Ghost 
as the third l^’crson, this must remain to us a mystery so 
long as the spirit of sedfislmess and sin is not overcome, and 
lundei“s even our self-knowledge, to say nothing of our know¬ 
ledge of God, which is brought about by tbe suirender of our¬ 
selves to Him. The practical gist of this doctrine is simply 
this, to proclaim thai God is eternal and2'>eefect love, and that the 
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hblorical revelation of His love in Christ eorresponds to 
His eternal essence, in whose everlasting sell^diatinotion and 
seif'Comprehension into unity the divine life is changelessly 
evolved. 

(d) Anollier and more obvious series of collateral supports 
for the doctrine of the Trinity, may be found in a consideration 
* of His image as rellectcJ iu our own hitmun nature^ and in 
creation generally, for if God be indeed Trirdly in Unity, 
then there is every reason to snppoj?e that the work.s of Hia 
bands should, in some degree at least, reflect His nature, and 
c.sj)ecially that iniin, who is created in the itnage of God 
should evince in His nature certein analogies which indicate a 
triune Creator. 

And what an abundance of such indications meets our eye, 
so long as we do not forget that we cannot expect to fim! 
within tlie limits of created life analogies perfectly corres)»on(b 
ing with that wliioh is incomparable and unique ' Ohriatiai; 
lliinkcrs, even in olden times, discovered traces of the 'rrinity 
in the life of liie human s])irit; and hence Augu.sthie ami 
others speak of a htinuni trinifg, consi.sting iu the threefold 
function of feeling, tliouglit, and will. And, indeed, these 
]»rb,k.t!ipal faculties of the s])irit present us, as it were, with u 
threefold cord, the thrcad.s of which are distinct and yet oiu', 
and they give us some idea of the united and harmonious 
co-operation of the three Divine I’ersons, Ho single on<‘ 
of these three functions of feeling, thougI.t, and will can 1 «k 
exercised without the simultaneous activity of the others 
“ Thus the sjuritual life of man is, in fact, always a invIfipH- 
city of intermingling actions. In this intermingled action I 
.see a picture of the threefold divine life, showing how every 
vital act of one Penson calls fortli and is necessarily accom- 
jianied by e corresponding act of both the others; so Uiat tho 
vital movements of any one Person posit those of the other.s” 
(Gess), just as we have seen in the work of creation, redemp¬ 
tion, and sanctification. But .just as with the soul, its thrc'* 
functions may be disti iguished, but not separated, so, too, iu 
the CJtse of the three Peraona who fonn the one Divine Being. 

In like manner, the jyrocess of emr Omighi will o:-plain to 
U8 in some degi'ee the pre-cxisteoce of tlm Son fis tl)o 
or Word of the Father. In our human con scion'll! css a 
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thought always simultaneously produces the corresponding 
\vord; we can only think in conceptions and words, for our 
thought is inward speech. So, too, God’s thought ot Himself 
necessitates the utterance ot the Word wliich represents this 
jjrirnal 'i'hougiit; but the divine utterance is at the same time 
a real act, and hence this inner Word in God is a Ileihg equal 
to Him. True, in our Inirnun self-consciousness we do not, by 
conceiving ourselves, produce a second self; we all tlie lime 
liave only one ((jo. Bui we arc only creatures, not the 
creative source of life; and even our human consciousness is 
still im]»erfoct. But the case is rlifierent with God, who is 
the eteriiol and almighty ot life and power. Ilis self- 

consciousness is absolutely perfect, and hence the intellectual 
image of Kimselt, wliich lie has conceived, may become a real 
substantial antitype of the Father. In any ca.se, we have an 
analogy to the Trinity in th(3 thought, its product the word, 
and the unity of both, the spirit. In addition to tins argunicnt 
for the persoTiality of the Divine Word ns dravui from our 
intclloctunl consciousiie.ss, we find that a similar aigument for 
tlie liorsonality of the Spirit may he drawn from our riligioii.'i 
consciousiK'ss. Faith tolls us that the Spirit is giving us true 
]»ersonality in the sight of God, and that without Him wo 
cannot in any way attain to full, lirm, Godlike personality, 
[hit, as we have filreaily rcmaiked, that which tends to pro¬ 
mote true personidiLy cannot in itself he impersonal. 

]M‘»r(.ovcr, let us remember that ihr fundamental form of all 
which governs our thought and our speech, is a trijilieit^ 
winch contaiiKS a unity, or a unity which developes into tri- 
plicily. For every sentence consists of subject, predicate, 
and copula—three parts, which together o'press one thouglit. 
Indeed, every conception “ has something of the trinity,” 
since in it is the uniuu of subject and predicate, which does 
awav with their distinction I'iic fundamental schema of all 
spiritual development is always position, contraposition, higher 
unity of both (thesis, rmtithesis, synthesis). Everywhere three 
is the fundamental number of the self-reverting process. 

As in the human spirit, .so, too, in the outward world ofnaturCf 
there are certain indications and reflections of the Trinity. 
This truth is not only revealed in Scripture, and confirmed by 
history and intellectual speculation, but it is, so to speak. 
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omnipresent thiongliout the \\orld We constantly see one 
in vaiious numbog^ in each one it acts in a special 
manner, yet in all if is one and the same In the one tun. 
Me see hgiJU and uarmik as difiTeient, and yet lutoiminglina 
and co-opeiatiin^ foues We lia\e the ont space divided int > 
thiee diinenMon‘5 ol len„dli. hieadth, and height, time, vSiniilail,>, 
• into past, piesent, and luture , all liodics into solid, liquid, 
and gaseous In analogy miLIi the three j»arts icquircd to 
torra u sentence, vt liiui that the kingeloiu of smind ik goveinod 
hy the ftnul, as the lu'-is ol all chords, noi does this destiov 
tht original uiiiti of the key-note, hut, on the eoiitraiy, makes 
it an oiganized unity embracing multiphtih What lenuuk- 
tihlt analogies aie sliovn b) the laws ot (oloui .iiul of light ’ 
The thie{ fuiuhineiital (oloius, led jellow, and blue, dis- 
faoUe into the iiniti ot white light,so that an Knglish intuiali^t 
(C Wooduaul) miglit well tall this white light ii tiinitv ni 
unity l»ut tlif) < o.ilesce in sucli a manner, “ ih it ea< h ol tin* 
three i<n piesi i\ts its distincti\ e altiilmte lied is tin c<iloiu, 
31.II0W the luminous, blue the chemical (actinuj ru) ’ ‘ (Jod 

Of f Moidwii I, I aitithnr Introduction to the Study cf Liyhf If )t is jwi 
inmsiblf to foil jw this analog nut finth»r, wc should suy tliat lh( (aloiK 11 \ 
tiiltiitij roiitsj) lids to tin I atlid, the warm Sourtr of hf« , the Inniinous 1 »> 
t) the hon, tht Li„ht of tht worl I and tin dnmit il ray to the Spirit, whi h 
jiputs into thi innimost rmsses of the heart, and imbues il with pmilnr 
ipialilies and foircs One of tlie iiihtimih givdi by Moodwuid i« \d\ fiiu 
{.e-itivt Sonu plants ( mumlars an! rmlonsl wire put undir a glass wlii h 
was so eolound as to absorb tin blno (< In inical) rays of light The consoipn n 
was, tha*^ the phnts grew with the gii itcst rapidity, and put forth luxuiiiitit 
lIosBotns, but just as qniiUy thej tadrd awaj again, without bringing Jrmt 
lloes not this look: hki aplnxicul nth tion of the I’hrwtmu pnapl, ' Qiun li 
not the Spiut, brtaufii without Him no real fruit t^n riptn? (I 'IJnst v 1'* 
Gal V 21) How mightily did men imilliply la fore lh« flood! but bnausi 
they utterly with hew thanwlvis lion, the influence of the Spirit, th y dih 
npentd, wuthoi t liuit, for a buddin tl ith 1 rue, fiom a strictly sen ntiii j iid 
of view, we can * atUnh murhwriglit tOMnh theosophicil indn itioiis ^<t 
thus much we may affirm rt pitting certain fundamental pi inn])!'s (sn h as 
light, life, cte \ w’iirh occur xn the region of intellect, phjsnh nn I m 1 ils, - 
that in tliem t it whole enigma it the world and its histojy li s Ind, and tint I y 
means ofjthem wt mustendt t t tj ascend from our dis utsn* i iti nil Km v 
ledge to a central intuition 0 ih ultimate and univtisal < us t h Inru 
The man who has no prescntin <* it of this is intapable ot ent mv I' 

louud speculative philosophy. In this then lua a clui to tf Uu [h dkiov 
ledge, lo$t to man since lus banishment fronti paialn> , tut of «1 h « attin 1 
Imgments at least may be found. To coU t tbeat, is the uhnnib Usk oi all 
teience. 
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is Light; and, venly, natural light, the first of His creatures, 
hears the immediate impress of His triune JJeing! 

Xo less does the number three govern the arrangement of 
Xu Lure’s forces; whether we adopt the classification of Ohm/ 
w ho divides tlie fundamental forces into thOvSe of “ attraction, 
Kmsiori, and polarity,” or the more general enumeration, attrac- 
t 'nni, repuhion, cquiiihrium. The whole ot nature is niled by • 
tlie law of polarity, with its two magnetic poles and their 
t‘(piij)oise. Positive and negative electricity are balanced by 
tlie electric spark. The entire devtdopmeat of the vegetable 
world takes place in a process of three degrees. First, the 
solf-onclosed potential unity (seed, germinal cell, root), then 
the vScU-do.velopment into iimltiplicity (inward dilution and 
rarnificution of the germ, .''tern), and, finally, conclusion of the 
multiplicity in organized uuity (leaf, fruit, return to the seed 
and germinal cell). 

Is not the (.‘lernul Origin of life visible in all these things 
in a thousand ])ieturos i Were we not right in saying that 
the. nlen of the Trinity was omnipres€7it ? Xot only do we bear 
it in onr own spirit as tlie ruling law of all its vital functions; 
not only do we see it shine forth in tlie religious of all nations 
us a dark preKentiment common to all: Xature herself reflects 
this truth “as in a thousand miiTors; everywhere we hear its 
harmony, we see its brightness, and feel it looking at us 
through a thousand eyes” (Dclitzsch, nhi snp. pp. 282-2SG). 

(t;) Xo wonder that philosophy too—and that not only the 
old mystic theoso^diical speculation, but also modern idealism, 
with all the acuteness of its dialectics—has taken up the idea 
of a triune God, and endeavoured to comprelu nd and to prove 
it. True, they have often ended in provii^i: the truth of an 
utterance once made by a profound divine in respect of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and wliuAi I would beg my readers to 
lay to heart “ If we go too -ifi ply, and yet not deeply enough 
into this matter, -we shall be blinded by this sun.” They have 
also confirmed our remarks as to the achievements of independent 
reason, which, with haughty self-sufficiency, despises tMe light 
f)f revelation, and tlierefore can attain to no sure and positive 
resnlts. But still their effort^ show us that modern philosophy 
(from Jacob Bohiue ouAvards)/rcAs that this doctrine is the true 
* Die Dreieiniffieit der A'm/?, Nfinibcrg, 1856. 
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ioliUion of the world's ai{(/mn. Moreover, these pl»nosoj>hioal 
investigations ca^t a strong light on the unconscionable super¬ 
ficiality and short-sighted tioss of tln^se who most reject this 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith imtestod, wiUiout 
a notion of its chiep religious, philosophical, and historionil 
import. 

• Ilcgel calls the idea of the Trinity the pivot of the world." 
Acconliug to him, the Father is God ns self'i’xintent, or aa 
it were sGlf-en(;lo.soti; He discloses Jfim.self as the !Son, and 
in this form takes upon Him the form of i, dividual being, 
thereby compnsating the contrariety between the Absolute 
and the Individual. The latter, however, i.s Tjot the ad<'iquatc 
form of absolute being; therefore it undergoes denlli, and rises 
again as the Sjurit;—or, in other words, the Futlmr i.s God 
in the abstract, mere universality; the Son i.s inlinile particu¬ 
larity ; the Spirit is phenoincnality or individuality as such 
iii,). True, the entire groundwork of this 
view is pantheistic, and the difreronce between it and tin* 
biblical <h>ctrine is evident. K(jr accc'ordii%,-fo Hegel, FaiJ-.n‘r. 
Son, and Spirit succ('.ssivf*ly change, each other, whif^ens 
Scri]>ture teaclies that they exi»*..»‘*!^lmultaneously %vith and io 
each other. Hut in any case we see how deeply the cone( p- 
tion of the Trinity is inttuwi)ven with llegoTs .system. 

Schelling has followed out this idea far more fully, and in 
' ll'is PhiUw>iih.le. drr Offmlnnnig he ap]>roaehes vciy clnsfdy 
to tihe Christian view. God i.s the perfect Spirit in thr(*e 
form.s ; proceediiig from Himself, existing by Hijns(;lf, and 
reverting to Ifim.self. The Father is the Author of matter, 
the Son the Author of form, and the Spirit the ultim.'ite Cause 
of the world as the unity of both. Hence tlie world is created 
by the Father, tlirough the Sen, to the Holy Ghost, A stil! 
greater atfiroty to the Christian doctrine is shown hy the sjjccu- 
lations of Ereader (according to whom the divinity of the tlueo 
Persons proceeds from the Father, their per.sonafity from the 
Son, and their spirituiibry from the Holy Spirit) otkI d. IT. 
Fichte,*who distinguis) between a real objective amt nn ideal 
subjective aspect of thr Divine es.sence, combined in a third 
and higher principle, viz. that of volition or oi love. 

These instance.s will suffice to make us comprehend what a 
* philosopher some years ago most truly remarked; '• Th^ mi- 
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cepfiom of speculative philosophy, vihert they arc most profound, 
come nearest to the Chrijstian doctrine ; nor need we be atixioua 
lest speculative philosophy should ever reach a height fro;in 
which it may look down and say that the Christian element 
is left behind. No thought can transcend the Christian idejA, 
for it is truth in itself” (Braniss). 

Thus we are from all quarters forcibly referred to the idea 
of the Trinity; and should we ever be tempted t<.i saeriiice the 
Trinity to the Unity, it will be well to remember that the 
scriptural and Christian conception of God is justiiied and 
proved, as far as a mystery can be, by history and scitiiice, by 
nature and philo.sophy. 

We may apply to the doctrine of the Trinity the beautiful 
words uttered hy Viuet, when speaking of love: ” It is a 
mystery, tho greatest of all mysteries, ami tlm key of all 
mysteries, but it.self has no key.” The collateral arguments 
whicli •wo have adduced are hy no means keys tliat can open 
tills mystery, but they are handles for our intelhsct and 
imagination, which give us sufiicient cause not to reject this 
doctrine as irrational. Indeed, they show that the idea of the 
Trinity is really the hey to a comprehension of the nliimate world- 
enigmas; of the world’s eternal pre-condiLion in God; of 
its creation, redemption, and consummation. Without this 
doctrine. Scripture is to us a sealed book; without it, -we our- 
.solves and the world’s In’story are a dark riddle. For these 
r<‘ason.s we ought thankfully to accept the revelation of this 
truth. True, this is a problem, the rational solution of which 
in tliis life i.s and must remain mere patchwork; but even 
this patchwork is far deeper and more valua^de for our know¬ 
ledge as a whole (to say nothing of om practical religion) 
than all that tho cheap wisdom of the stieet can bring forward 
in objection. And so, too, tlu-i mere struggle to solve thi.s 
problem, even though it sboukl be without results, is of in¬ 
finitely greater value than the ready rejection which we so 
often heal' from the iutcllectual slothfulness of unbelief. 

The conclusion already ai'rived at (Lect. II.) with* regard 
to the relationship between reason and revelation, has there 
been perfectly confirmed, and that in the case of that very 
article of our belief which is most difficult for the intel¬ 
lect. We have seen that philosopliy and faith, reason and 
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revelation, are by no means natural enemies; on the contrary, 
if rightly used, they demand, they sufiport, they supploinent 
each other. More than this. We have seen that the dai'kor 
die revelation the greater is the reward, lx)th for faith and 
knowledge, which awaius those who gradually penetrate into 
it. Just because the d<ictvine of the Trinity is the most 
• obscure and enigmatic revelation of (lod. therefore to him who 
penetrates into it \Yith earnest searchings the profouudest 
depths of knowledge will he opened, and what is apparently 
self-contradictory will appear more and more in grand hannony 
and intrinsic nece.'i.sity. At first it appears to he quite con¬ 
trary to reason, afterwards reason is more and more in favour 
of it, and finally it cannot give it up, it becomes indispensable 
for her entire knowledge of God and the w'orld. 

We have seen tliut ju.st the contrary is the case with the 
false non~bihheal conceptions of God. At first they please 
our reason, and look as if they could give a sinq»le .solution of 
all enigmas. But Llm more deejJy reason gO(!s to work with 
them, the le.ss satisfactory do tliey become; the more do 
enigmas, obscurities, aye, contradictions appear, till at length 
it is evident that the whole fabric rosUs on unproven and 
untenable assuio]»tions, and that those conce[)tions really gi\e. 
none of those explanations wJiich they at fiist promise*!. 

But if by reason of this jjrofbund agreement between tlm 
testimony of Holy Scripture cutid the demands and di.scoveri("s 
of science, any one should adoi)t tlie Christian conception of 
God, let him not forget that in and w'itli it he has e.ssential1y 
accepted the entire Chri.stian faith. The Apostles’ Creed show.s 
that the Christian doctrines of creation, redemption, and sam ti- 
lioation, Cliri.stian faith and Christian morals, all centre in om 
belief in the triune God. 

Hoes till choice still einl>.arrass you ? Then allow mo, aftei 
the intellectual exertions which 1 could not dispense with, to jait 
a question to your conscience. Suppo.sing that eternity .sJiould 
show us that we were lui.daken in our scriptural and Cln isfiun 
view of God, wMi Jui'iih would it have done to uh'i Jn this 
life, none at all For our faith in the holy, per.'-oiiai and living 
God has proved to us a constant .source of mmal shviigih, and 
an enduring impulse to all that is good. Whii h of us would 
deny that, as often as w'e rose from our kma s, or ho<l he^ n 
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otherwise aUsorhed iji this divine faith, we felt more capable 
and willing to do all that waa good, more disinclined to all 
evil—njore strong, more pure, and more divine ? Nor could 
we liardly suffer harm in another life. For if we found no 
living, jscrsonal God there, our own jK-rsonal existence would 
h(! at an end, and we could not even become cons<;ious of our 
tl(‘cei)tion. But supposing, on the other hand, that ive nourish 
owr doubts, adopt a non-bihlieal conception of God, and then 
in another w'orld find ail that rcalizetl which hero we hatl 
denied, irhut would have hceii our (/ain even in this life were 
oTir doubts able to inspire us with strength to do or to 
suffer? Bid they not rather, in the depths of our soul, make, 
us timid and niulocided? Bid they not e.\crci.se a paralyz¬ 
ing inthience on our spiritual and Tiioral life ? For this life 
M’e should have gained nothing; hut for the otlter life, when 
we have to meet the disregarded and dishonoured God, the 
Kteruiil King wiio i.s a consuming fire, how then ? 

‘"Give me ffreat thouglits!” cried Herder on his d(‘ath-hod. 
yt‘s; in death we all need great thoughts. This at least you 
will not deny. Tlie greatest minds, princes in the realm of 
thought, grasp after tluun in their dying hour, and cling to 
tluun as a support amidst the great shipwreck in which the 
outiro visible world is sinking before their eyes. But the 
groatost of all thoughts is God; the eternal, personal, holy 
God who is love. And in sucli moments He is the only great 
,nid <'ndt]ring thought. All others vanish and dissolve before 
llim. Woe be to him who at that crisis lacks the eternal 
su})port of this thought; who only grasps it in earnest when 
ho himself is being grasped by it! 

See this exemplified in the case of a -^eptic of the first 
rank during the last century, who w'as ei.|ualled by few in liis 
persistent and life-long opiKisiii.m to Christianity, by none in 
the emlless floods of bitin*; aiiiv with which he deluged all 
scriptural belief; who gradually sank fixim Boism to Atheism, 
till at length he worshijijied "the wdll of his sacred maje.sty. 
Chance;” I mean V'oHairc, "All things considered,” he 
writes to a lady who was in fear of death, " I am of opinion 
that one ought never to think ot death. This thought is of 
no use whatever, save to embitter life. Beath is a mere 
nothing. Those people who solemnly proclaim it are enemiea 
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of the hninaTi race; one must emleavonr always to keep them 
oif. Death is as like to sleep as one drop of water to another. 
It is merely the idea that we shall not wake np ngtiin which 
gives us pain.” But when death, tliis de.spicahle nothing, 
approached tho man who thought that by hia writings he had 
steeled himself, and lialf Europe beside.s, against the fear of 
• another W’orhl, Iioav did lie then show liiniself? A reliable 
informant, A\)Uiiire’s own physician, writes to a fiiend as 
follows: “When 1 compare the death of a righteous man, 
which is lik(^ tlie close of a, Ix^autiful day, with tliat of Voltaire, 
I see the difference between bright, serene weatlier and a black 
thunderatorm. It was ray lot that this man should die under 
my hands. Often did I tell him the truth, hut, unhajipily 
for liiin, I M’as tho only ])<'r,son who did so. ' Yea, luy friend,’ 
Ijo wmihl often say to me, ‘ you are the only one who lius 
given me good advice. Had 1 but followed it, I shoidd not 
be in the bonible condition in which T now am. I have 
swallowed nnthivg hut uniol'c; I liave intoxicated inysell' willi 
the incense that turned my head. You can do nothing more 
for me. Send me a um'l-doctor ! Have compassion on me, 
1 am mad ! I cannot think of it without shuddering.’ . . . 
As soon as he saw' that all llu; means which he had employed 
to increase his strength had just the opposite eifect, death was 
constantly br^foiH his eyes. Friuii thi.s moment madness took 
})os.sea.sion of hi.s soul. Think of the ravings of OTe.ste.s. Ho 
expired under the torments of the fiirie.s." ^ 

Thv.$ (tin an apostle of niihditf! Worshipped by half tho 
world, yet hcljde.ss and desj)airing ; stupefied by tlui incense 
clouds of flattery, yet raving mad; befnrehand mocking at 
death, now so convulsively clinging to life that he actually 
offers great sums of money (100 francs) for every minute of 
its prolongKiion ; beforehand luxuriating in the sensation of 
having gained all his wishes, and triumphing over every tliinc, 
now exclaim.ing in horror, " N’otlaug more can help me' ’ 
Compare w'ith sucl} an one a witnes.s for Cod and for 
Christ, a St. Paul, a< ho sees death approacliing. So'c him 
then; not enveloped in clouds of incense, nor (jvciuhelmed 
.with marks of honour, hut bearin-j in his body thu ; cars of 
many wounds inflicted on him by the hatred of the world, 
* Bungeaer, VoUaire et non lemjn. 
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tlje inailcs wliicli lie has received in the service of the Lord 
Jesus; ill chains and degradation, under sentence of death, 
yet free and strong, quiet and joyful; not clinging to this 
]>(K)r life, hut “ lorgetting the things that are behind, and 
jnessing forward; ” not in a condition of horrible agony, but 
desiring to depart and to be M'ith Cliiist; looking backward 
in sweet peace on the past, and forward with blessc'd hope to 
fhe future. Hear his words in the .Second Epistle to Timothy, 
Ids last legacy to the Church: “ I am ready to be offered up, 
and the time of iny departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good light, I have finished niy course, I have kept the failh ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness;” 
not liegging for help, but oirering lielp to the world ; witness¬ 
ing for Chri.st till lii.s last breath, and scaling his testimony 
with Ids blood ;— thus it is that an aimstle. of faith dies ! 

" Choo.se you, tlierefbre, this day whom ye will .serve; . . . 
hut as for me, and my house, we uill sen e the Lur.D.” 
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I SCARCELY rcqulrt* a x^reliiuinary iipolc.uy f"v still <T«" 
votin'^ a sjn-jcirtl discussion to tlie uuKlcni negation of 
miracles, al'tt r tlie examination of the ohjections to the hihlical 
conception of C«od. True, when we have ouc<i proved tlie jiev- 
soniility and fiec<lnm of Cod, and the lutcessity <<f Ills continued 
rnlo and oj'cvution in the world, we have als<i i>i'oved that 
miratdoH ai'e possible To this extent our present impuiiy 
rests entirely on the previous one. Ihit sinct? ra/mcA-.s (tn /hr. 
!/na/i:d stiu,ih/itt^-hlock to /hr njnnt of our Ofjr} the question of 
tlieir [lossihility recpiire.s a sjiecial considertion, One of tin* 
lirst anionf; its arLiclc.s of faith is this; There i.s no such thin;^ 
us a lairacle, and ue.ver has been,, since tho supenuitural i.s 
iinpofsjihlc. Tliis uuprA'ed assertiim, which is boldly put 
forward as a self-evident axiom, is the basis of the rationnlistic. 
dismemhernu'nt of the '.'ospcl history, and of those nolorious 
attempts of Strauss and Renan to do away witli the central 
miracle of history—the life of .lesns Christ—by reducing it to 
legend and iioetry,—attempt.? wdiich luive made tlie (pie.stion 
one of intense interest, especially among the laity. T'pon tlic, 
same axiom are based the elfqrts of Raur, to piove Mint 
Christianity is only tlie sum of the previously existing, .scat 
tered germ.s of culture, and that it is merely a link in tli - 
universal d'.xclopment of the world. The same presupposition, 
moreover, i.s the basis of the most important modoiu jihilo-n- 
phical sy.'tems, as well us a maxim of most uaturah.ils at tho 
present day. 

However much in i ther respects onr opfioneni; tuay difi 
they all agree in the denial of miracles, ai.d uioKdly .^lonn 


• The chief ofiVnee tlie CW sys*' >/] of relii,'!*')) n" ' 

spirit of oar age, is its supmtitioos Vo- i iii uiinn J>a. 

1S64, p. xviii. 
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this bulwark of the Christian faith; and in its defence we 
Iiave to combat them all at once. But whence this unanimity I 
Because with the truth of miracles the entire citadel ofChridianUy 
daiuh or falls. For its beginning is a niiraclo, its Author is 
u miracle, its jirogress depends upon miracles, and tliey will 
hereafter be its consummation. If the princijjlo of mimcles 
lie set aside, then all the heights of Christianity will be 
levelled with one stroke, and naught will remain hut a hea]) 
of ruins. If we banish the supernatural from the Bible, there 
is nothing left us but the covers ! 

A glance at the co7isequences of the negation of miracles will 
at once reveal to us the momentous significance of the question. 
TJu negation of miracles leads to the. annihilation not nurehj 
of the Christian faith, hut of all religion. As a rule, anti- 
miraculists will not admit thi.s. They imagine that miracles, 
and the doctrines resting upon tliein, merely belong to the out¬ 
works of Christianity, and that itven if tliese fall, the essential, 
i.c. the moral, truths of Christianity will still remain. I have 
already sought to show how perverted this conception of 
Christianity is. Christianity, in its real essence, is not a definite 
([uautity of moral truths or touchings, but a series of facts; it 
is Christ Himself, His person and %ork, the religion of the 
incarnation of God in Christ, and the redemption of tlie world 
therefrom resulting. In other words, Christianity is essen¬ 
tially mirnculous: its Founder, in His pereonality as the God- 
man, is the miracle of all miracles, the miraculous goal towards 
wliich all foi'egoing miracles were tending, and of which all 
that follow are only an echo. Onr Saviour’s earthly'life, and 
work, from His sinless birth to His resuri’ec.iion and ascension— 
all the cliief lacts of redemption—^are n-^ihing but miracles, and 
His entire teaching, as well as the law and the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, must be. taken as the declaration of divine 
truths—as a supernatin.il revelation (Johnvii. 16; 2 Pet i. 
21), or, in other words, as a miracle. 

The Christian religion, however, does not show its miracn- 
lous character only in the facts and doctrines win'ch constitute 
its beginnings, but it is to a certain extent a continuous and 
ever-present miracle in the sitpernatnral effects which it pro- 
duces CB nations as well as on indiviiluals, in its constant 
victories ov’er the kingdoms of this world, and its experience 
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in the heart of the believer, AYhoever, therefore, Reeks tc 
exclude from Christianity all that is mii'aculous and super¬ 
natural, denies the entire Christian faith; he not merely plucks 
from tlie tree a few loose leaves, hut fella the entire trunk, and 
cuts away all tlie roots, Aud if after tliis lie still desires to 
retain tlie system of Cliristiau inonility, he is just as uureoson- 
•ahle as one uho should first fell a tree, and then hope to 
continue in the enjoynieiit of its fruit. 

But the denial of miiacles leads to the annihilation, not only 
of Christianity, but also of aH religions v'hufevn. For every 
religion is based upon the supposition that certain superhuman 
powers extend their influence into the splicre * of our life. He 
who denies this immediate action of higher powers in the 
world, i.c. who d(ies not believe in niirucles, need no longer 
rare for those powers. To liim every religion, every divine 
service in which man with offerings aud prayers, or by oilier 
means, approaches his deities and seeks their favour, miHt 
ttjipear folly, since they can exert no special influence either 
lor or against their suppliant. That this is the case with 
those who onteruuu pantheistic concejitions of God, as having 
no personal existence, is plainly evident. But even if, with 
the Deists, w'e grant Him personal existence, yet entirely 
separate Him from the world, aud abandon the latter to its 
own laws, tlie same result iollow.s. We need not care mncli 
for God, for neither does He care .specially for us; nor have ve 
much need of divine service and prayer, for God cannot really 
interfere with our life. He has no freedom of action in op])f>* 
sitiou to the course of nature, no true vitality, no continuou,', 
activity: He is only a sleeping, inactive, listless Something 
above the world, but without communication with it, like tin- 
dot over the i. Is such a Being a God worliiy of worslxip, or 
indeed a Ge l at all ? 

You sec liere the truth of the proposition uttered long sinfi* 
by Nitzsch, that the denial of miracles involves the dmiaJ of 
the free, livinff, persoti/tl Cmd. Those who, like the Katioiialiwts. 
deny the former aud se* k to maintuin the latter, aie guilt} ol 
illngical reasoning. 

’ An fneiD}' of Tftligion, at thfi Peace Coi.'.i' ss in Rfiiio, A<i(r. ''<'1^' 

truly, “All religions, however diverse theii cu'cUs tua) be, have the miraculww 
•icjnent in common uith each other.” 
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* Tlif* denial of tl)e personality and living activity x>f God 
siibveits not only all religion, but also the moral versoiudUy 
i>J man ; loi Ixjth these, as we have seen, stand or fall together. 
Ity completely severing this world fi-om a higher one, the 
<lcnifil ol miracles confines its entirely to our present temporal 
existence, and leaves us without any safeguard against the 
worst Materialism, Onlv consider what an cffVot the extenni-' 

V 

nation of miracles would have on our ])orsonal life! Wilh 
regard to this, a recent advocate of mirachis^ strikingly says : 

“ Didst thou believe that thou couldst tnice the guiding hand 
(►j tliy God at many a turning-point of thy history—fancies, 
]»urf! junctures of nature, which mitln'r know of thee luu- 
inquire alter thee ? Thou hesctjchcsL God for the recovery of 
a child at the point ot death -unueccHsary trouble! from a 
blind, deaf process (if nature tljy tremhling heart must await 
its destiuv ! Thou feelcst at the collin of a fatlicr, or a hus- 
I'.iud, that the haiuls of love cannot bo sundercil for ever— 
dreatns 1 there is no resurrection. Thou sigliost after divine 
help fur the conquest of evil—in vain ! the new hirth itself 
would he an uiiaatural interruption of thy unturally sinful 
deveIo])uuiut. Sayesl thou, that thou hast experienced this 
very miracle ? They an.swor, Self-deception ! Tnuid man, 
who hast ilreamed of becoming perfect as thy Father in heaven 
i.s perlect, of a glory which was destined for thee before the 
•'AvM'ld was, why wilt tliou aspire to be sonu-tlung better than 
iht; entire universe ? why wilt thou become holy and happy ? 

' D't us eat and drink, for to-morrow wo die !’ Such is the 
logical conseqiumce of tlie denitil of miracles. The same grave 
in wliieli modern heathenism buries the nur'-culous. swaboHs 
up every tiling which gives to human <’vistence an ideal 
chnraelei', a true value : the soul made in tlie divine image, 
faith nml jirayer, the holy person of the Redeemer, the entire 
system of C'liristiau truth, the future world, the living God!” 
Dut, j)(‘rclmnee, the world might be found too small, as well 
as the arm of the gitive-diggers too weak, to bury all these 
togather. 

When we thus see how great the victory would be if our 
adversaries were able to banish miracles, and why they concen¬ 
trate their attacks upon this point, we cannot wonder that 
* Bej'sclil-ig, CTeber die Bcdeufitfiff <hs IVundcrs hn Cbruieni^uii*. 
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t&e believing Christiftn should be detetrtiin^ not to yielJ^ 
itk To him there is nothing so hnniy esteblilihed oft tibe 

, mlniieuloas; because, in the first place, faith itself is axn£i^le. 
What Haraann says is true . ** Miracles cannot even be believed 
vrithont a miracle.” And so, to one who has experienced itt 
his oWtt heart through the i.>o#er of Chnst and His Spirit the 
•jtniracle of regeneration, this miraculous power is the most 
certain of all things. Here, tiien, for more than two hundred 
years the contest has been hottest, this fonndation the 

imivereal assault has Wn duected, and from it all defence 
proceeds Therefore this question deserves on esiieeially cave- 
1«1 consideration 


Such of you, my respected hearers, as still adhere to the 
hihhcal faith have now and then been somewhat perplexed at 
healing everywhere, in the street and in the daily papers, 
attacks upon the miracles related m Holy Scripture Against 
you stood the tlose phalanx of your adversaries: on the one 
side, the authority of the Senptures, and a oeit.im premonition 
that with tho sunender of this article of our faith all would he 


lost, and on the oth«*r. so many distinguished scieniihc 
names' If, then, the judgment of many a one began to 
tiemble, and still trembles in thehaUmcc, I vrouldseek accoid- 
mg to my ability to help him to attain a firm conviction, and 
M'lll first aftbid him the consolation that, though the advei- 
saries are many, there are not a few scientific defenders of tho 
miraculous. If many rationalists, philosophers, critics, and natu¬ 
ralists are on the other side, then* aro on ours—to say nothing 
of the Prophets and Apostles—great philosophers and theo^o- 
phists, from Jacob Bohine and Lyibnita down to Schelling in 
his later period; gieat natuiahsts, from Copernicus, Newton, 
and Kepler, to von Haller, S. Imbcrt, Cuvier, Marrel dc SeiK s, 
liongemont, Hugh Miller, Hiidolphus and Andiew Wagmi, 
etc ; and hesides these, the great majority of the reyircscnf ati\ < s 
ot* our pre'^ent scientific Oennan Theology, among whom tin* 
contest ia considered is e^^sentially decideil in lavour of tho 
faith, not only on dogu iUoal, but also on exeget.^ul, h^toruul, 
f and speculative grournhs » 

We divide the questions vfhit h meet m boro as follows: 
(1) After an exposition of the true nature of imno Iir-, wo nhall 
consider the ortgin of their negation, and the pi('supi»^ ations 
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oa wliich this negation is fomidad, so that we may hf 

oppose to it a chiser examination and proof of the ^ 

ol the miraculous Thence we proceed (2) to the pomti'^e 

count(*r*evidenoe for the necfmty of miracles. To this end we 

must exhibit tlien internal ana, their ladispenaableness in the 

plan of redemption and the education of man, their htstoHeal 

<niu/iijisiatwti and laws, the possibility of discerning their 

genuineness, and their foundation on fact (3) In conclusion, 

we must briefly discuss the question of the coniimaim of 

miracles in our own times, in order to meet those objectors 

who ask why miracles aie no longer pcrioimed. 


l ,—TIIIE NATUKF AND POSSlBILlll OF MIEACLFS 

(a) Nabirc oj Mnadi, — In the use of the woid miiaole, as 
in tluit cu rcveliition, wo nm&fc discriminate betw'^een a Twder 
and a narroinr vuip In the wider sense, we often use it ot 
all that 18 incomprehensible and extraordimny in nature and 
history, of winch the oiigin is still concealed from us, or the 
existence of w Inch excites our astonishment So it occurs in the 
Holy Scnpluius, wlieie mention is made of God’s inimcles (or 
wondeis) iijion the i«ea, in the creation and guidance of man, 
and wheie man himself is called a xvoiider (Ps cxxxtx 14). 
r»ut in the innower sense, miracles aie (with the exception of 
tin dt luoniocal iiuiaclca ' occasionally mentioned in Sciipture) 
unnpic and oxtraoulimiiy manifestations of divine pow'er, which 
influence nature in a manner incomprehensible to our empirietd 

* On ihiis Utttk qui>«Bt»on, mostly dureganied by ih#* »|iclogjjito of the d*y, aw 
will only mimrk, tJi«t the opinion held by many, tb o thew only to be coii- 
flMemi m lying or deluaivtly imitotml. but^ot m oal numrlts, eenreejy con- 
fotinikble to tho aense o( the possagpi, i TheW U 9, M»tt *xiv 24, Rev. xiU. 
18. To be elite, St I'auUpeoks oi tWn> m “tying irondm,” but if thMuteroto 
be nnib ratood onlj in the sense of niggJery, «nild they In other possagiwpfOpesly 
bo called'' great signs and " I They are lying, because tliey aerve a ^ 

they proceed from a lie, ami a lie is their goat, since their object ts to bblitoreth ^ 
the impiaiiatottof the ndtnessee fbr the tnith {Ex vu 12-22, y»i 7^2 3%a. fli. . 
S) ;,.M>“because they *p|iear to attest the so-cailed gods as tme gods; hecmMf 
pnners which their origioatore nse wre only stolen and abused; beeaoM they ^ 
the means of pcomoling error, falsehood, and dcvtiaction ; bmnee 
to be something else thsn they ate, and to work good, white they 
promote evA** (Kurts). It cannot be domed tiiat heathenisca, beddee l^rngit j 
imud and supefstil^on, has also exhibited facta which can only be «it|^bln<^ hi ^ 
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but always in aecoM^nce with mtt^ latJiBl «» 
s^titnal end. Or, more exactly, Uwy m* feWiiv» acts of (iod, 
W, Stt|iematur5il exertions of power wpou cerfcam points of 
'JTatnre’s domain, through wJiich, by virtue of Ifis own might 
iiUeady working in the course of natuw. Cod* for the farther- 
auoe of His kingdom, bungs forth stuwe new thing which 
• nBtnrai substances or causalities could not have prodnoed by 
themselves, but which,—^and this must not be overlooked,^as 
soon ns they have taken place, range tbemseUes in the natnml 
course of things, without any banco snsmg on thew 
nceoimt 

Tlio cmntml pmitti tn tin ronaptim of miradta, 'ttruthf $0 
called, are these. 

1 Thev are ffifts of Gods pmrr m the domain of Notnrv 
Miiucles, in every ca^e, aie only pei formed through diviiu* 
might: “Who alone dueth gieat woudeis” (IN ewwi. 4)* 
Man only j»eitonus them tbiough God, and m unison with Hun, 
1 4, he IS jiermitttf'd by divine authmity, in tbe name of (Jod 
(cf the miracles of IMoses) or ol Christ (Acts ui 6, iv lh\ 
to summon Gods power, which jiervatles the cieation, to a 
concentrated and intensified action at some definite point, and 
thus to bnng forth extraordinary efiects for definite holy cntis 
Christ, on account ol His unMpie oneness wnth the Fatbii, 
possessed this di\iiie powder in an extraordinary degree, noi 
merely tiaiisiently like the pixipliots and apostles, but con- 
tniually Hence, although, on the one hand, He c'an "do 
nothing of lliinself,” but only the works "which the Fnthci 
hath given Him’* (»Tohn v 19, iiiO, 30, x 25, xi 41), yet, on 

th^ letmlt of (Itmouiacsal laflurnci'^ H<^nw tbv eternity of tlie ISvIomik mait 
nt«nta «giiin«t nil hoatheo magic, cannot well be* cxplanoil on tl* 

^ anppoMtion tbat tb*^ wb(4e only an ilhmon Deiiioi]ia(*a) initai]r«< nj» 
todciecl tH'rvik ujiitationa of tbc dirinr tworkmi;, and tlience thoy nuiv* linit 
neductiVB «p{tea, tneoand lallueneo Bnt tbeir full ]KO«rer to captivutf tbf |ii<Ig 
taMtit he* is the foot tbst tboy ore rtuUif cmtpcthwmn^ altbungb tin ir vtr ikui^ 
is Mi mbovf th*^ power rf the creaivrt. But at tb« same tune v* iiiautUin tlmt 
ovon Ui«»s nurados, aaid «»pt^u«Uy tbotw «tiU impending a<» the culninnUng 
potert of Biktiuuf workitiig ia tb liuit cbofolvo stm^le botween light nrul <1 ukti* hm 
(SOQOCding to tbo provfomt pu fdco all tbo powers ol «laikn( sm, undi r 

^ * *lo<r* diwctiou ami coutrol. They sW r^taiad and reurn-b*! 1 > tho divino 
^ 0 Ovemn»mt of tb» urory, they opporiatu to tbo iwolatmn ol dmo* wiath, aiw 
aot ijfomedioteiy decreed, htO; pcf^^M an i judiefoUy iidin U d m pniusbxnent 
ImrbtmiMtftrrohty and nnbelieii, 2Tbei« n 10 12, Ms t x\tx 24 Cu ItUtw, 
cm tb« dWruibdtiy pf miiucloa. 

i, 
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the other, He leveals therein not wily God’s gloiy, hot st the" 
same time His own (John ii 11 comp, with ifi. 40), beoAQse 
His oneness with the Father ejctends to His power also (<^ohn 
\ 21, X 28, 29) Hot as if during His earthly course Ke 
wue to be considered as " walking Omnipotence j ” on tlie con- 
tiaiy, He was to unfold and woik out the dnine life dwelling 
within Him in growing communion with the Fathei, and there- ' 
lore He logarded His miraculous acts as something done in 
virtue of a command leceived fioni the Father (John xi 41, 
12) But thiough the personal union of the w oiId-creating 
Woid with Ills human natiiie, through the fulness ot the God¬ 
head dw'elling in Him hodily ((*ol ii 9), as well as through His 
perfect smlessness. His d>namic lelation to nature was entirely 
different to that ot other nien, so that Ho possessed an indwell¬ 
ing causality of vvuiking nuiacles which needed only to be 
evoked fiom above For this ictison albo He raanitested 
ount gloiy in His iinracles (coiop John ix 33, x. 37) This is 
our stand-point m opposition not only to those whoconsidti 
Him as puie Oinuipotcnce, but also to those who would plate 
Him oil the same looting with othoi human woikeis ot 
lunacies Of)t*ialjons ol diiine powei, jniiach*s ai( — 

2 i^wpt^nuiuial fhtmmtm, the ellective causes of which 
eaniiot l)c found m the usual course of nature, nor in the 
spint of man, butonl^ in the immediate inteiposUion of higher 
divine poweu Hcie, theiefore, all analogiaxl loruipiioa ceimt , 
ue cannot connect the miiacle with our iiatuial exjieriena^ 
but we can only say, "This is the fiugei of God'* (Ex. viu 
19) So far the conception of miiacles belongs to the cri-* 
tique of ovu knowledge * We call that t niiiaele foi wliicli 
we can lind no analogy whatever in f vt which has previ¬ 
ously cMs'cd, tf in the established tjstem, of our empirical+ 
knowledge * Foi the imrach is— 

• H«hce ft hft» been tmlywwu, “Tb^woid mutde is n mticjd designaHon, 
and a sign ot the trrticallr active spiiit which lueastu'w* that whuh now hap* 
|asn* by that which lias alrndf hupneiKd. —Mkhrcnc, 

fc. 1^70. 

• By this I mean the totality of knowledge attainable by ns m eradtirAi 1 ‘ 
do «ol refer aierily to »lower difive of ItnowlnlgB, according to which nsfiy 
things might seem to be mimcles which on olesei examinatioa would ptwo 

be n itoral events, for this would render the noturt ol miracles merely :^«tIvo '' 

jiidiAtbjti tivo. '' 
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* $. AJwajrs A begiftoing of smi^hinff nm (Sx, acxxty. 10; 
xvl SO; laa. Isv. 17; «ler, xxxl 3S). ft awtive act; 
cua absolute calling into existence of ww subslsftncea 
(lift at the creation), partly a saperofttural tranafoimatloo, 
lutenaiiioatioa, or inorej^se of an already existing materia!. 
Miracles in the narrower sense belong, with tlie exception of 
the miracle of creation, 

4 To the preservation and govfrrmcnt of the toorltl. TheJ'' 
have become necessary because corruption has entered the 
world; they not only attest God's creative, hut esfMicially His 
redermbtg pomr, 

5. For this reason, finally, the aim and object of miracles is 
one of moral holiness in mercy and judgment—a ndmiptm 
o^aL They tend to the furtherance of the divine kingdom, 
to tlie salvation and cousuinmation of the W'orhi. In the 
present material creation, they are isolufnt ^natiifv’ifatiovs of a 
higher order of things^ eflected by a sp(‘cial power from above. 

The different expressions —'* woiubos, signs, mighty deeds*' 
(or ” powers”)—which arc used in the Old and New Te.sUiments 
already indicate this. The miracle or icmtdcr (repa^, Bavpa) 
in the first place, is nuaini to astonish; it is intended, as soiiie- 
ihing striking and extvaordiiiaty, to work upon the moral 
consciousness, and to draw attention to itself. Further, it is 
intended to make ns reflect; we ain to perceive in it some- 
tliing of what God is doing, and is about to do. Thus it be¬ 
comes a “ sign *' {<njfi€iov) to direct ns in the knowledge of the 
ways of God, and a pledge of His truth and faithfulness—an 
earnest of the futifre consummation of His kingdom. ThrouKb 
such reflections we finally arrive at the recognition of tht* 
higher supernatural " jiowcrs ” (^wd/tets), and of the " inighf v 
deeds ” of God, which are revealed in miracles; or if men work 
them. We recognise their divine mission. For miracles mu 
everywhere reveal something of the omnipotent, ju‘'f, ami holy 
God, but especially of the merciful God, and of 11 is w(»ik of 
redemption upon earth. Hence, although the iniiafjle cannot 
. be becati^ie it is God’s most espcoiul act, yet il 

‘fthonld be appreh^etj! in its divine intention, a.s a sign for 
out fftith. 

'The ** spirUmd mir&cfmf ie. the niigliLy v oi kings of Cod and 
of His Spirit itt the depths of the hunmu soul, occupy, as it 
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were^ a niidUle }»ogitioii lietweeii mlmcks in the wider and thOjse , 
in the nairover sense. Here, tdo, 0od places Hiniself in 
mediate u-lation to a human creatui'e, and brings iorth in him 
t'fFeets which never could have been produced Uirough natural 
ituces 01 influences, effects such as spiritual enlightenment, 
conversion, regeneration, consolation, ficacc, etc, Tliese may 
uglitly he called miracles, foi faith is always a kind ol miracle; " 
,ui<l those spiritual miracles are the nect*ssar}» pre-condition of 
a genuine develoiiment of the (.'hnstiau hte- -a pre-condition 
wliifh is demanded by the very idea of religion. 13ut they 
aiB not miracles in the stnet sense,«.« efiects cf God’s work¬ 
ing upon definito points of domain As distinct from 

the hitter, wo must finally incntion the special miradcs nf 
tuBpiraiim. By this wi' understand those peculiar walkings 
'if God upon induidud men, thiuugh which lie imparts to 
them, m an especial excitement of their .'ipintual and mental 
life, new leligious liuth*-, nllow’s them to have a con- 
irete and immediate mmou of futuio developments m the 
plan of the woild and of the divine kingdom, in order that 
under the influence of the Spirit lluy may testify of this 
beloiv othcr». These miracles of inspiration and jiiophecy, as 
4>ulfain'dinary spiritual piocesses, coiit'sjiond still more directly 
than llie last-named class to the conception of miiacles, and 
will thoiefoio be considered by many a separate kind, in 
which God paitly ii'or/is something new (manifestation), partly 
.s'o/N teomothing new* (mspiration; comp. Isa xlii 9, xlviti 6, 

1 Cm i) 9, 10). We find both kinds, the external miraculous 
nets, and the internal miracles of inspiration, combined in the ^ 
eluef instillments of revelation, such aaMo*5<4, some of the 
Piopheta, the Apostles, and to the highest lu Christ 

The modem aversion to inii’acles, therm ore, also extends to 
lioth kinds. We endeavoured to refute the objections against 
the miracles of m&jvration m the chapter on Itevelation; W’e 
now have to do with the attacks upon external mirades of 
os miracles in the stricter sonsa 'Whence their 
iiegatitm ? * 

(^) Origin oj the Xigation of Mirael ^—The negation of 
mii-aclea is almost os old as miracles themselves. 
first human worker of miracles mentioned in Sciiptuxe, i 
opposed by Pharaoh, the first denier of miracles, who* wi^ hh - 
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Ite^ignauce to ^© tecsoguitaon of iuameOiate ctivin© 
^^^iiwlabg, stands befoie up as a prophecy au4 a warpinp* 
gene3»tioii> too, Ix^fore tho d<KHl was on© wbi<?Ii doait»d 
'• ^!|^ijRaclea, which, while it usisUd the inner fetuviug of Ohd’s 
Bfdtit (Gem vi 'aa-? dmeu to coii'i.icler Clcnrs inii;hty wwk- 
ing ia exUinal nature m impo'^sible Tins pomth us to the 
• true souice ot the DOiiiition of luimcles, vir that m a rule 
it resfe> not so n.uth on estenial ns on mtniul and moral 
growmls, fiom ulneh, intlood, all esti n(t»»‘jntiu Jiom our tiutli 
usually procMtls How hard it was CM*ti in the tune of 
Christ fin tlie Ir niu'd 1 laelitcs to hehoM lu His most mnni- 
fest muailos is jthinly shown in the history ul the man who 
was bom Min<l f.Tohn iv'' Novoillieloss the {»ppositiou at 
that time, as will as dunn*; the Inst cenlnriis ol CJnis- 
tianity, was not diitiud ajitonbt tho po sihihtv ot ifloits 
piodueed by supeniatninl cuu-.(’S dews end (imtihs both 
lulu v( din this Jhtn the eneiuus of Christ did not deny 
Hi''miidctes (Matt \\\ji 42, John xi 47,48, Aits iv Ih) 
It was rathii the moral value and tlie divine unmn of these 
imghtv woiKs which was doubted, the iinbelnw)n}» Jiws 
asciibin" tin in to deniomacal jk>\v< is (“ lie cuslolli out devils 
through Jh < 1/1 bub, the chief of the dfvils”), and the luntb<u 
afteiwiirds jdaciii^ ( bust m the same catCt^oi^ as then j>ei; n 
feoicertrs and wonder workiia 

for the last two Imndied veais, however, men have btjLuin 
absolutely to deny the possibility of iniutiles, and to npit 
every supernatural maiuh station, from vv hatover qnaitei it niav 
come, as being unhistorit al, bicnise impossible Ibis was tii t 
done by the Enulish Heists They j'l-adually advanced fi<»m 
the negation ot the Old Testament miraeles to the denial of 
those in the Kew, and fiom the quest for hi->toiical inqios-'i- 
bilities and nitcinal contradictions in thmr nanatiou to an 
utterly ftivolous explanation of them, Chubb, ry, o1 »]\is 
that if the«t miracles are to 1>e comidered as histom il, they 
must have been base impi>&itions Jlenan Ins IitfK mam- 
»,.taiiied Substantially the Maine opinion in respict <•! the rsui- 
‘‘•(Wiction of liiaarus; but it had long since ban pndnd to the 
extreme by Voltaire, who jnroi^ounred the Ik jiks ol the Dible 
to be awd tools, and tlie g' ^pel hi'^torv m gonei <1 u h#* 

S^d a dcceptiOB,. lUmiej, in his on J/ uiubiiook 
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a systematic icfutation of their possibility, endeavouriftg 
show that miracles are violatioos of the laws of imtufe» and th^ti ; 
the (loiihtfiil Ubtiiiiony of a few for their authenticity ’ 

avail n".anst the iimveisal experience of the inviolability of 
these laws We shall recur to this again. Before Hume, 
spmo/a had sought to get lid of mnacles by appealing to 
the laws of natuie *' The laws of uauue,” said he, "aie the • 
only i(alirutioii of the diviue will, it anything in nature 
(ould happen to contiadict tin m, (jod would contradict 
llimscdt.” 

Notwithstanding the endeavour*' of the philosophy of Leib¬ 
nitz and VVoIfi to defend the jio-'Sihihty ot miracles, Ration^ 
ah'^m continued to opposi* tin ui on tlie same giounds. In 
this paiticulai our inodein plnlos())>Iiy m general lollows the 
lead ot iSpiiio/a and If mm , hut it iS now assisted in its 
attack on nuradts csjKtiillv h> Xnn Ti^amivt Cnticwa 
awl the XahnaJ tstawi'^ k.x h in its onn way seeks to 
cany out the pimcijde of the inti lal explanation of all 
phenomena in n.ituie and histoi^ Allot tin in, esjiecially the 
lutuial SI It mils, have ahead} (leaied up so mauy hitherto 
dailv pioM ss( mul have m<ide such piogicss in liie knowledge 
ol the iiniviisal laws of natiue, that w^e must not he suipiised 
to tind tlitm tot) liastilv tiyiiig to eslahlish the boundaiies of 
the pO''Si))h' and the iinpossihle, and utterly denying the m- 
f omjuehmisihle, which must elude our natural uuclerstauduig 
In these endeavours opponents ot the ininiculous are supported 
by the umveibul tendency of our age, not to endure any hitul 
of monoyohj Hus ago is a univeiaal leveller; it seeks everv- 
wheie to obliterate differences as much as ^xissible, and* iuH ^ 
even ])iacoeded, as we know, to the insane attempt to bridge 
over the gulf between man and boast. It endeavours to con- 
tine evciv Hung to universal h\ed laws, and brooks no excep¬ 
tions. But imiicles aie a kind of monopoly which the 
supernatural world has reseived for itself and its instruments, ' 
Jl js by vii’tue of an oxceidion to the general nile that Chris* , 
tiauity and Judaism occupy so promineut a position in histotyifi/ 
He who attempts to degiade them fiom this jieculiar poatiolOk'’* 
to the ordinary and natural course of things, and to dejpriv^ 
them of the monopoly of their divine origin, is doubtle® 
saoubly or unconsciously led by this uuiiersal impiri$e of ' 
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t0 ledtice everything to the same level This impulse 
leads to the dynial of the difiorence of dispensations in 
the divine methods of roMdation and in the education of 
inatikind, and finally, to the etuteinent that wiiat does not 
happen in these dm s never can liavo ha]ipene(l. 

Many are aveise to the numculuna through fear of supersti* 
(ion. They think that if they aecopt the miraoles of Scripture, 
they cannot withhold iheir assent to a multitude of apocryphal 
miracles, nor, indeed, to the pretensions of all sorts of necro¬ 
mancers and wiTiaid- In tins, however, tlioy overlook tlie 
sharp discvimin.itlou of tSoriptiire helweon holiei* anil supersti¬ 
tion, between nur.iculous ]»(i\ver and M’itclicrnffc. Wlicreas the 
heathen soK-erer jm-U mK to make the supernalural powers sub¬ 
servient to ///if pn\-,/>/}, tli<‘ jUMpIn't or apo-.tl(>, if ho performs a 
miracle in ronuis liiinsdi '.iilv fhe / <t di'/mi nf of Ood, Thus 
Veter sa\'- to the dews (Arts iiij, after the healing of a lame 
man, “ Why look ye ho or nest Iv on us, as thougli by our own 
power or hohne" wolial made this innii to w.ilk^ By the 
name of Ji sus ( luht of Mazareth doth tlu^ man stand befouj 
you whole'" (Ads iv. 10). Wheiens tlie somier or mngid.ui 
seeks his own honour {fg. Acts viii. 9) by iiicans of his art, 
the workers of mti.irles in Holy Sciipture ascribe all the gloiy 
to God, because it is not they who perform the miracles by 
virtue of any natur.il or aitiiicial power of tlunr own, nor by 
any secret dialm nr fpcll c- nit.lining sinli power, but it is 
God alone who works. The Son Him-elf seeks, tlirough His 
works, not Ilis own honour, but that of the Father (John 
viil 50, 54). Hence these God-sent •workers cannot use tin- 
divine power arbitrarily, but only by virtue of the highe.st 
personal and spiritual communion with God, according to tlio 
teachings and purposes of His will. Only notice the noiselc'-s 
unobtrusivoncos of miracles in Holy Scripture, tlie clmstitv 
with which Christ sharply repels the vain curiosity and vulgar 
thirst of Hiz age for womkrs, and His frequent piohihition of 
tl^ir publication (Matt xvi. 1-4, xii. 38-39; Mark \ui. 
11^13 ; Matt, ix, 30, .'ii. 16, xvi. 20; Mark i. 41, iii. 12, 
^etc.). Compare •with these features the sensational miracles 
in the(.Bomish and Oriental cUhtcl.cs,—images of saints who 
'^«weat blood, who nod the head, v/ho roll the e}cs,—or the 
. Whitsuntide miracles among the Greeks and Anueniuns at 
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Jerusalem, when the Holy Ghost lights up camlles, Q?v{t 
hearts); and you will confess that such feats of 
and juggleiy betray, in their external pomp and straining 
etfect, anything but u divine origin. A glance at tlie iniemAl 
evidences of truth in miracles, at th<*ir vioml awl reliffiom 
(diaiftcter, uhich reflects and scives not only the power Olf 
(iod, blit also His truth and holiness, and must piove prO" 
(Mnincritly their divine origin, will .show' that it is not a very 
(lillficiilt task for one to defend his belji*f in the biblical 


miracles against the charge of sufjeistition. 

It is a remaikable fact, howc\er, that not the believers in 
miracles, but their dcnieis, fall most easily into superstition. 
How often one can okservi- their “ half fearful, half prurient 
listening for the .snppoM'd higher powt is of nature If there 
is a spiritual medium, a claii\oyante, or a foi tune-teller, they 
aie the first to consult this oiade For nnlielief and super¬ 
stition aio most intimately connected. “ When men no 
longer believe in God, they begin to believe in gho.sts. In 
truth, there has scarcely ever been an age in which men have 
snatched moio greedily after the extravagant than oiir own, 
which deiides the supernatural;*'^ a proof that only faith, 
and not unbelief, can Mly oviroutpe supeistitmu. 

And here we observe, thut in the negalne of miracles 
intenial causes must co-operate with all the assumed historic 
or scientific reasun.s. As in the time of Moses, so in these 
times, there are many who have never confessed to the work¬ 
ings of di\ino power in their own heaits, and who are there¬ 
fore inwaidly compelled to dispute the external working of'' 
God in nature and history. And this the » inasmuch 
the divine miracles ajipeal far less to our > rc^ly logical sense 
than to our moial judgment. Only he who experiences and 
admits the spiiitual miracles w> ought by the finger of God 
in his own experience, can teadily raise his mind to the id^ 
of un especial working of God's pow’cr in external natuxd< 


t.)nly that man can believe in miracles (wdiicli are throughouj^ 
designed for the moral and religious training of mankind) 
can testify from Gie depths of his own experience the 
of such a training. 

A The TIuordicdl P/'csuppositim in the negation 4^ ilk 


‘ Scheiikel, Was isi Wahrhii f S. 2U. 



; ifdt ithw km <5* 

, la partly a fnlu mtumtiMie edmeptim <jr 

f partly a isieehaniml conicrption qf t^pcirl^ of 

imoeptio&s Impels Pantlieism^ tlie latter imp^^s 
' Kationalism, to deny the possibility of tniraclos, l( CNxt 
, bas no personal existence apart from natnre, aiid'if Ha i» 
merely the unconscious fettered Soul of tlie Cniverso, thtm H<| 
•IS entirely bound by the laws of nature, and nothing romaih# 
blit to adopt Spinoza’s principle. This ono-sided conoeptiont 
of the divine immanmee in the world must annihilate all 
miracles. On the other hand, we may start with the supposi¬ 
tion that Goil is actually sei>arated from tho world ; that the 
world, having been left to itself after the creation, has become 
independent, and continues its course mechanically; nor does 
it need the special providence of God, since its laws and 
regulations are perfectly adequate for its further development. 
I'rum this we must infer that no miraculous interference of 
God in tho course of natni'e is possible, since only a disturb- 
nneo of the universal order w’ould result. In this case the 
one-sided conception of the divine transcendema, and the com¬ 
plete emancipation of the world from God’s power, makes tho 
miraendous impossible. These two hypotlieses are, it is true, 
opposed to each other; fur in the one God is entirely lost in 
nature, in the other lie is absolutely separated from it. But 
they both agree in rnaintaiiung that the world, as it now 
exists, no longer needs a s^iecial divine influence, and that it 
must continue to develope itself unassisted according to its 
indwelling laws. 

In addition to this, it is further presupposed that these 
mundane Imvs are absolutely perfect^iha.t the present condition 
of the w’orld is a normal one, and that therefore every intcifei- 
ance, from whatever source it may come, can only occasion a 
disturbance, 

' In these pr&suppositions there lies a threefold fundanimtal 
error. Tlmt, the relation in which God is placed to the* worhl is 
^ felse and untenable- God is neither identical with the wnihl, 
^0^ is Hfe completeiyiirep irated ftom it. We have rccoguiscd 
as the errot of randhehjtn, the latter as that of Deism. 
On the other hand, we have reoe^isfid this as tho truth, that 
'\^'pod twrhs ty His mil ih the whrld no less than He possesses 
eesmee aa distinct feolti It; that Ho is acfunlly, -Vitally 
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present in it no less than He is personally free from ii 
the union of these two elements, the supcramundane 
ality and freedom of God on the one hand, and His intm.- 
irmndane woiking on the other, we have the possibility of 
miracles. He who hehemd in God as a free, ^ersorial WiUt ha» 
h< filed for himself the possibilUp of nnracles. Our opponents, 
too, acknowledge that *"if God be once conceived of as an' 
extramundane Will, a manifestation of this Will in the world 
mu&t also be admitted; but this manifestation, as the en> 
croucliment of a transcendental principle in the course of the 
world, can only be a supernatural fact, %e.n miracle/’ (Zeller.) 
The second fmulmnental error lies ju a /a/ic conception of th» 
loorld, as though it were normal and perfect, and therefore had 
no further need of God’s interlerence. But we see that, on 
the contrary, the development of the world is m many ways 
so abnormal, so disturbed, that jvst on 'occovnf of this abnor¬ 
mity, caused by the bieaking in of sin, a healing and restoiing 
interference on the part of God evidently becomes necessary 
This shows us the root of the third fuTulwmental error, vis 
the opinion that the supernatural interference of God must 
derange and break up tlie estabbslicd order of nature. We 
hold the revcisc, that it is the means ol lieahng and restoring 
the order whicli has been destroyed through sin and death. 

Tins is tlie position winch we take up as against all the 
{wUersarics of miracles, and which we now proceed to justify 
in detail 

I'lus we do by means of a closer examination into the 
fossibihtg of the miracnlons, and an eniuaieratiou of the positive 
arguments in favour of it. 

Let me here begin, as I have throughou*- .sought to do, with 
the recognition of that which is Just in the objections of our 
opponents. The old suprauat iiralisUc theology was decidedly 
defective in its conception and treatment of miracles, and is 
now severely punished by tlieir universal negation. It con* 
sidered miracles singly, instead of as forming coherent parts 
of 0 whole. Its followers valued every miracle p^ ss, as # 
means of proving Christianity and the divine mission of ilia, 
wonder-worker, whilst it really proved nothing/because fts 
own veracity rested on that which it was to provu; 

namely, tlie divinity of Christ, or the divine mi^^on 



tm umvi ame) pomtw m mwum. & 

Wglil^ of other wowder-workm, w on tti 0 ilivia© 
1^10^ <ii tKe ^criptm'Ss. Thus thd Wftii ^yBir!0c4t^r tknfe 
0 iagl 0 itair^des were only accompenimenta of divine 
meaaage; tliat they were intended to work a$ a whole in tlie 
entire organism of Eevelation, in which each part matually 
Btipports and is sustained by the others. 

' In addition to this, that school of theology took pleasure m 
pointing out the antagonism of miracles to the order of nature,) 
and in the most tienchant manner niaintHined the interference 
of CkKi's mighty will in the world, according to His own 
pleasure, in defiance of the laws of nature, and without refer¬ 
ence either to the unchangeable and boly ends which exclude 
all arbitrariness, or to the internal conformity to law which 
appears in the miraculous. Such a procedure could not fail 
to provoke contradiction, and lend force to an eniphatic enun- 
i iation of the claims of nature's law. It is legitimate that in 
opposition to such a one-sided view, the modern consciousncffs 
ot our age should again insist above all things on the internal 
agreement of all the works and ways of God,—on the harmony 
of the moral and natural laws,—and should interdict all inner 
contradiction in the preservation and government of the woikl 
In tins wo are agreed. We admit, what we have already 
pieviously recognised as a truth of Deism, that the created 
world, although upheld by God’s mighty will, yet has a 
separate existence and a measure of independe«o<|, We find 
a hint of this m the repose of God after the creation, whkli 
indicates that from that time forward an independent existeni o 
of the world was possible. We do not, therefore, mainlaiu 
that the law of nature is only the will of God, ft-ee to change 
at any time; but we acknowledge that He has estahli.shdl 
fixed laws and rules in the creation, which He employs in 
His ordinal}/ administration of the world, and which an* 
sufficient for that purpose. We even acknowledge th.it God 
employs these laws to such an extent, that to the perception 
ofman^He is enttrelj concealed behind events winch seem 
I merely natural, so that such men cease to perceive Him and 
His working in the apedal dispensations of providence. 

Bnt we do not admit the ea^lte, indeptmUrue of the.se laws 
as sovereign powers exis^ng depareftely, and as absolutely in- 
^V;;eapahle of m^ifioation, which’<wonld form an absolute Carrier 
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for God if He willed to do anything extraordiuaiy, and 
fore we do not relinquish the poasihility of miracles, > Hor 
we admit that the laws of nature are deranged by wiraalea-^ 
On the contraiy, we maintain with the modern biblicai theo¬ 
logians, who are now defending the miracnloua- with increasing 
coiifidonce, the united harmonious working of God in nature. 
At the same time, we undertake the task of sho\?ing, iu the 
midst of the apparent contradiction between miracles and the 
Older of nature, the deeper harmony, in the breaking through 
of the usual course, the higJi>er order of the wa3’^8 of God, and 
the conformity to law which manifests itself therein, exclud¬ 
ing all that is abnormal and arbitrary. And therafore we do 
not consider miracles as detached apologetic proofs, but ** we 
jdace them all in the great historical organism of redemption, 
of which Christ is the living lieart” We consider them only 
as effective vehicles of one and the same redemption, as radia¬ 
tions from one and the same central miracle, Christ, t e Vi e no 
longer believe in Chnst for the sake of miracle'', but in luirades 
for the sake of Christ. Still, the inverted older has never yet 
lost, aud never will lose, its significance for certain times and 
circumstances (John ix. 16, 32, and especially xiv 11). 

From a thcistic conception of God, ^.c from the knowledge 

that He is a poraonal, fiee Being, and that He is omnipotent 

aud continually active in the world, the objective possiHlitg 

of the miraculous necessarily follows. Tlie question whether 

a miracle is possible, amounts to the query, whether there is a 

living God who has created the world,” ^ and who preserves 

it. He who believes in a living God must logically believe' 

in miracles; for God is the miracle of ah miiades. As' 

soon as we understand the declaration, “ My Father worketh 

hitherto,’* and recognise that the woidd depends for its very 

existence upon the mighty will of God; that the living Oed, 

who** rolls up the heavens” uid '* renews the earth,” rules in the 

whole World : when we remember that He has not withdrawn 
* • 

from His work, but continually directs it; that He i^vs hm 
krpt opm m mdmnm for Hinmlf to every povtvt of 
harmony; then we have in this inimmxmdam worlgmy of ih4 
a basis for the possibUity of the miraeulom. The otijeotion^th^ 
miracles are beyond the fomr of God, at once falls to the gtotiiti 

^ Ailbeflen. 
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«oi*}4 petfom miracle vpon mitacl© «t t]b© of 

!Jpu^ HfC^t ^liy »ot afterwau^ ? Tliem cata Im 
^ iltog^cal^ ibao to admit, as Nationalism does, tlito mimole of 
^oseation, and at tlie same time to deny tlie imssability of otlj^t 
tairaclea Wliat God has once done He must always Im ahk 
^ do, otherwise He w'ould cease to be God, 

• But here we are met by the objection that mimoleB are an 
ontrage upon tlie degree of independent Itfe d\ie to the w'orH*^ 
a molatim of tht hies of nature. They are said to be a breach 
of that fixed order, the inoverstble authority of which is the 
only gum an tee for the continnal existence of the woild,—‘tliat 
order which coheres so closely, that the slightest derangement 
must occasion confusion in the whole ; in short, a miracle, as 
Strauss has lately expiesscd it, is a ‘*rmt m the nnrldf 
more exactly, a “ rent in nature's harmony/’ Lst us dwell 
somewhat on this chief objection. 

First of all, we cannot admit that in the whole creation 
there exists, and always has existed, an uniniorrupted chain 
of communication, or a fixed and universally binding coiinec- 
lion of cause and effect Whore is the naturalist who could 
demonstrate its existence? Tim chain, indestiuctibilitv 
of which is the evcr-recurring premise in the negation of 
miracles, lu ncdity often enough breaks off %n Nature*s oun 
domain. The " rents ” exist in the very nature of the crea¬ 
tion. If we do not believe in the eternity of matter, but 
in the creation of the world by God, ie. in its beii^g called 
forth from non-existence into existence, the connecting chaiu 
is broken off at the very beginning. From the laws of the 
created world, the genesis of creation itself can never be 
deduced. The existence of the world, then, i$ a miracle, a?- 
Well as the existence of God Himself. But putting this 
entirely aside, we meet with phenomena in the genetic pio- 
cess of nature ihself at which that chain breaks (»il, with 
events which natural Science never can explain from the laws 
end forces known ^ito uh, Th® original entrance of highci 
jlofcma of life intot the np-wm l^l^erto filled up by lower oii<*s, 
one of the moat sttlklng |^nCmena ot this kind Now 
frst living organi&S^^ onginais? Mnilein natural 
N acience has unquestionably demonstrated Gwt life did not 
^^irhys exist on the eartk Long ago, Cu\ier confidently 

A 
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riiamtaincl thisi to be the case, and that we could eaaity 
indicate the point of time when life began an^ it is cOttrr 
iirmed by Liebig, who says:" Some philosophere hav^ affifmed 
that life has existed from eternity. Natural science, however, 
has proved that at a certain period the earth’s temperature 
was such that no organic life could exist, and that, therefore. 
It must liave had a beginning,” * In addition to this, natural 
science has of late yeai’S increasingly confirmed the position, 
tlmt it is impossible to demonstrate the natural evolution of 
oiganic hie from inorganic matter, even m tlie smallest 
degree. What Mtiller once said still lemams true, " Only a 
miiaculous interruption of the natural laws can form the 
living organism out of lifeless matter”® Here, at all events, 
W’C have a beginning, which we can only explain through a 
cieativo act, te thiough a miiarlo. And how did Spirit 
first enter tlie world? how man, with the law of conscience 
which tiiinscends ail the laws of natuie ? With him, too, the 
(liaiii bleaks off. He appears as a new beginning, as a thiid 
miracle, which retains its miiaculous character even to this 
day. For what is every nexv-bom man, with his peculiar 
mdividuiility, his speiial talents and powers, but a never 
lully explicable miiacle^® Theie is not merely poetical 
imagery, but real truth, in the woids of the poet rtuckoit; 

t 

* Dmoitrs sitr ItMidiolutionn tlu ffhhe, p 21 

I« i>,bur(j&r AUtfinieinc ZtUunq^ ISSC, Nr 24 

•* It w inihaUive to witness tlie tleajteiAte cfToits of Stinuss in his hwt 
woik. The Old afid the New Faith, 1873, p et oeq , to show that motlorn 
iiituinl scicjitisUi hftvp diseovpictl the nM«ising link Latween the organic eiwl 
tmoignnlc kingdom In thn f u*(i of tho express opinion of a teieiiiific m lu Hko 
Vnohow, who cciUinly does not favour positive O’ timiaiaty, but d Woroii 
“that all knoMti fails go to disprove the truth ^ spontaneons generation 
(hinng the present eiu,' he ein only quote the hvi othoses built by Huxley on 
his dwcovery of tbe “ Bath}bats,*’ eui i>y H^Oekcl on tbo existence of what he 
fctvlcs “lIonciMi " 

* It IS tlieiofoio only loghsil '' i dennrs of the mincnlous, like Stianss, tto 
hanudi it from nature, m order thoiou^ly to get rid of it, and for tins reason, 
above tdi, to seek u natural orplanation for tlie oiigm of man. Thus Stnmas 
<in liis Chfigtl (iflaulmeiMire, i. p 208 ff) once gave vent to the desperate <Sp«^* 
jectore, tJiat If it were possible for tbe tape norm to glow from heterogehedUif 
matter to a constdemble length lu tlie human intestines, without having beia^ 
spvuftlly generated, hetdiil not see why man should not at some timeorothetv^ 
when the ea..jlh was far richer in genoiative forces than now, have been fers^ 
out of MiHio sortol terrestwal matter, howevei foreign to Ills present being. At 
the present d.iy, after the impos&ihihty of a geueialto aijmtvca has been 
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•* Man ia a miracle beftotten and eonceived, 

A miracle, he lives, is born and imrsed, 

A miracle, he grows, and isees, and feek, 

A miracle, he thinks, and what he thinks, 

A miracle, he stands, miraelos eu^droning, 

Miradea precede and follow all his steps ; 

To them is he so gradually, nncoiisciouHly 
Inured, that they appear to him quite natural. 

And unaccustom'd only seems miroculuns to him. 

Who Nature's wonders unastoniah'd sees.” 

We thus see that there are divers “ rents,” ' not, it is true, 
in the world, but in the connection of Nature, supposed to be 
perfect—rents which ctm only be filled up by the miraculous 
power of God. Not Nature herself, but the false conception 
of Nature from which the denial of the miraculous proceeds, 
is violated by these facts. 

And do not a multitude of analogies go to show that God 
can interfere supernaturally at any time in all natural exist- 

strated, Stranss would scarcely venture to make such assertions. Many years 
ago, Alexander v. Humholdt remarked on these tendencies of his ; “ Wluit 1 do 
not like in Strauss, is the seientilic frivolity with which he fiiiilH no diflicnlty in 
accepting the generation of organic matter from anorganic ; or even the forma¬ 
tion of man from some primeval Chaldaenn slime " (itetkcd to Vamhayan, 4th 
ed, p. 117). We see frojn tlii.s, that whoever believes in the superiority ol man’s 
nature, must kdieve in miracles also. 

Nenan, too (in his work on the A[toatles), is obliged, in order to get rid of the 
miraculous, to abandon the supernatural origin of num. “ Nothing can he more 
olfcnsive,’' he says,- “ nothing more sensi!h!.-5,s, than the formation of mankind, if 
we regard it as a sudden, Uiomentary act. It enters the region of uriiversal 
analogi&s, il we regard St a.s the result of a slow firogreas going on througlj 
incalculable periods.” So the divine origin of man is “oflensive,” but Ins 
derivation from the primal egg or cell of some first organism,—through tlie 
medium, probably, of the monkey tribe,—or, to use Renan's euphemism, from 
“universal analogies,” is not only inofl’cn.siue, but the only misonuble view' 
What an utter perversion of ideas! 1 

* And not only does the entrant^ of Jiiglier forms ol life interrupt the chain i>»‘ 
natural causes : for within the diffeicnt gra<lcs of existence themwelve-s, wo s<‘e 
the univtrgal lavun broken by exceptiowt in certain po’mta. The only exc-ptiou to 
the law, that heat expands and cold contracts, is water, which i.s most di'iisc eml 
heavy at a temperatura of 4* (Cels.), bnt expanits and become.s hglitcr below 
this mark. For this reason, Ihv lie.avy water of the teniperattue above men¬ 
tioned remains below, edherwis a few cold days would tnra all our wnh is into 
ice, and onr countries would ht ve the elimate of the frigid zones. “ Thus we 
see in the case of w’ater how Got break* throusrh an othenvi.se ii»iver'.sal law ol 
nature, in order to m«ke a greater port of the etirth's surfare babitfible.” 7’his 
speak* nt the same time against the nAconscieiis mundane soul ol the pantheist; 
for the law* of anch a being would allow of no exceptions iu favour of a higher 
aim. 
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ence ? E(u-li higher form of life has iis peculiar laws, wlwA 
transcend Hmc of the lower forms, and cannot he explained hy 
them. Therefore each in a certain sense can pcsfm'm miracles 
in the inferior grades of existence, that is to say, it can inter¬ 
fere as a higher will, and bring forth results which could not 
])roceed from the laws and forces of the lower orders, and yet 
this takes place without disturbing them in tlieir coniinued * 
existence. How wonderfully, c.g., an animal can interfere in 
the vegetable kingdom, by his sudden ravages ! Think how 
the human will can interfere in the lower orders of nature. 
Tlio sum of human activity is almost solely expended in 
seeking to realize that which Nature of herself cannot produce. 
Why, tlien, sliould it not be possible for God to i)iterfere with 
His higher Will in earthly nature and the human world? If 
He has granted to human freedom an inlluence on the world. 
He must have reserved the same right for Himself. 'When 
man works upon nature and transforms it, or when the mind 
controls and directs the organs of the body, the power of the 
will is manifest. Q’he spiiitual works upon the sensuous, and 
])Voduces that which Nature alone could not produce without 
ill some way disturbing the simultaneous working of her 
forces and laws. Ihr the mind rules the body, and through 
the power of the will moves the limbs innumerable times, in 
o])pusilion to the law of gravitation. This very law of 
gnivitaiion—the corner-stone upon which the naturalistic 
view of the world is based—is in a special sense the law of 
death, because it reigns entirely and absolutely only where 
there is death; and it is interrupted continually by every 
motion of life, from the germ bursting its siiell to the lining 
bird or the working man. And yet jis validity is always 
unimpaired. W'hy, then, should not divine power also act 
immediately upon certain ]joints in the domain of creation, 
and be able to produce in it something which the resources 
of Nature could never produce, and that without disturbing 
the continuously operating forces and laws of the world, or 
permanently “ rending ” them asunder ? 

Moreover, we often see things in nature, merely by contact 
with other natural forces, enter into processes and conditions 
which we could not at all have inferred from the powers and 
laws hitherto observed in them; as when, e,g., iron, which 
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before lay on tbe gi*oiind thi-ovigh the force of gravitation, is 
lifted by the magnet. Why should not eaithly ci'eatiires also, 
by contact with divine power, be enabled to pass into con¬ 
ditions or develope forces wliich we were unable to infer frotn 
their former nature pt’r se ? 

From thi.s we make two deductions: First, that the inter¬ 
ference of the higher forces is not cxcludeil by the opcratioii 
of the lower, and, therefore, that the iuterfci*ence of God is 
not excluded by the operation of the law.s of nature. TJie maih 
who mdearotirs to make the laws of 7intnrn a grooml of proof 
against miracles, simply hrgs tiic gvestion, for he nlwags pre¬ 
supposes what he desires to prove. If he say that the existence 
of the.se laws renders a higlier influence impossible, be clearly 
presupposes tliat tliese laws alone arc valid always and eveiy- 
wliere, and that is precisely Avhat must first bo provral 
Scco7id, we sec that by tlie interference of the higher orders 
with the lower, the laws of the hitter are in no w'ay dis¬ 
turbed or abtdisbed, but .“till continue in force. The .‘^auu* 
also is true of the interference of God in tbe course of the 
world. The laivs of natinr. are in no way mspejidcd tlyrehy, 
but continue to retain their validity. And why ? Because 
the forces of nature, striculy speaking, do not jtarticipate at 
all in the actual miracles, and because the produets of the 
miracle, w’itli nil their consequences, immediately take their 
place in the ordinary course of natwr. 

I say the forces of nature do not participate at all in the 
act itself. Not they, but a higher divine, power performs the 
miracle. But we must here di-scriininate between miracles in. 
the absolute saise of the word, which exclude all mediation of 
the creature, and those which arc accomplished througli an 
enhancement of the forces of nature, and are thus coniuictcd 
with the legitimate activity of the latter. To the first belong, 
e.g., the conception of Christ, and the miracles of the loave» 
and fishes. Here we have a proce.s.s similar to the creation 
of the world. God by Ifis own immediate activity piacea 
something in the course oi nature which did not exist th(5ro 
l^fore. What He once did for the universe, Ho is surely 
able to do for an individual part of it. But tbe forces of 
nature are not partakers in this iii^mediate act of God. The 
miraculous ax,t in these instauces lies entirely beyond ihu 
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laws of nature. They merely receive its product, which 
directly subordinates itself to them. The miraculous act itself 
can never be perceived by the senses, only its effect How 
can any one in such a case speak of a disturbance or a breach 
in the laws of nature? And how can men say that the 
object thus introduced into the course of nature must 
necessarily produce endless changes in the world ? As soon 
as it enters the world, it becomes subject to the laws of ncUure, 
and obeys them in its further existence. Apart from its 
origin, it ceases with its entrance into the world to be a 
miracle, and becomes part of the natural and the actual 

The same thing occurs here as in grafting a noble scion 
upon a wild stock. It is something foreign to the nature of the 
latter, but is dependent for its future existence upon all the 
conditions of that natuiu So Christ is the noble scion grafted 
upon the human stock, not by the will of man, but through a 
creative act of God (John i. 13). The order of creation in 
nature and history, which is indeed the divine order, is so far 
from being interrupted, that it is throughout respected as sacred. 
Thus the law of historical development is respected. The 
Destroyer of the Serpent does not appear before the specifically 
religious as w'ell as tlie general human pre-conditions are ful¬ 
filled, and thus the human race is ready to receive Him. 
“When the fulness of the time wras come, God sent forth His 
Son,” Gal. iv. 4. The order of nature, too, is respected. We 
do not s(*e a fantastic descent from heaven of one apparently 
thirty years of age, whose human form is a mere phantom; 
but from the moment %vhen the seed of the woman is rourit\l 
to conception by a creative act of God, He is subject to 
all the natural conditions of birth and individual life in 
its gradual development. And, finally, the moi'al law as 
well as the national law of Jofivism is respected. Jesus is 
“ made under the law,” fulfils all righteousness, is subject to 
His parents. Ho proves His morality in the course of His 
life under constant temptation and trial: in obedience to His 
Father even unto death. I ask, “Can the glory of God 
accommodate itself more humbly to human nature aUd history 
than it has done in the life and death of Christ 

• Cf. Die Tilbiager hiatorieehe Sehule in the Ztihsekrift f&r Protestcmiiemfte 
umi Kirdit, Apr. 1864, p. 223 et seq., &nd Beyschlag, vbi eupret. 
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What reasonable man can speak of a rent in the laws of 
nature, in a sphere where she originally had neither anything 
to do nor to suffer? The same is true of other absolute 
miracles or new creations. “The already existing hannony 
of nature is as little annihilated by the appearance of an ab¬ 
solute creative act of God in the w^orld, as is humanity itself 
• by the entrance of a new personality.*’^ 

But in tliose miracles in which God produces supernatural 
effects through an intensification of the Iegitin»ate acvtivity of 
nature {e.g. in the deluge and several of the Mosaic miracles, 
which were connected with certain natural jdienoinena of those 
regions), the natural order is pi’eservcd. The miracle is here 
connected with the exi.sting life of nature, the slow process of 
which is but temporarily suspended while the divine power 
substitutes a concentrated and potential pla.stic energy. In 
these cases, as we have already hinted, God docs tljo same as 
man, tliough in an infinitely higher manner and sphere. By con¬ 
trolling and intensifying the forces of nature iu art and industry, 
w'e produce effects which the course of nature left to itself 
would never bring about But what man can do, God can also 
do, and that without limitation, lie who has created nature 
and determined its course, to whom it is perfectly clear and 
transparent in all its parts, must surely best understand how^ 
to play on that gigantic instrument upon which we, in spite 
of all our progress in the natural sciences, are still but clumsy 
performers. And even though whole countries and nation.s 
should be dashed to the ground by its most powerful cljords, 
not one of the many strings would break so as to disorder the 
framework of His laws. Is He pot the skilful Master to 
whom all His works are known from the foundation of the 
world ? He does not intermeddle with them like the novice 
wlp stops the harmonious working of a watch; but Avith holy 
wisdom for the salvation of the world, and at the riglit hour, 
He exerts His supernatural power. To this day the world 
quietly moves on in its course, and the laws of nature exist and 
work in full force; tl^refore they have not been rent asunder, 
and still less annulled, by previous miracles. And, therefore, 
the power which performed them cannot be one which dis¬ 
turbed order, but its interference iira-.t have maintained it. 

Scheakel, Chrisll. Dof/mat. p. 258. 
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Those who find it difficult to believe in anything which 
surpasses the ordinary course of nature, ought to determine for 
us pri‘cisely how much is included in the natural, and show 
us the hoiindary "beyond which natural forces canTwt he intensified 
by the supernatural. Or, it they maintain that such an intensi¬ 
fication can never take place at all, let them show us why the 
natural, wliicli originally proceeds from the supernatural, should 
not always continue to be open to its influence. If the laws 
<d‘ nature originally jnoceed IVom God, is lie to be the only 
one who is not Master in His own house ? Are these laws 
to be, as it were, ])rirfan walls, within which God has confined 
Himself ? “ Siutll wo—to {tdoj)t the language of a natural 

philosopher—dare to allow no freedom to the primitive source 
of all freedom, and make a strait-waistcoat for Him of His 
own laws, whicli w'e, moreover, but imperfectly understand ? ” 
Tlio course of God in the goveniincnt of the world and of 
man is, and always has been, one ol freedom; His is the free 
election of grace. He will not, and cannot, allow His hands to 
be bound by anything. Wliy should He not have reserved to 
Himself the power to interfere in special cases and in special 
fXtruordiiiHry ways'? just us in every lioiisohold, in spite ot 
the strictest rules wJiich continue both before and after, special 
regulations are required for special cases. 

Wlience arises the proverb, “There is no rule without an 
exception ” ? Does it not come from a true feeling that the 
rules v’bieli we have discovered or made arc not immutably 
and alisoluiely valid, but that they admit of modifications ? 
Notliiiu^ can ever limit the Infinite and Boundless. If He as 
the Ab'iolute lia.s His limitations only in Himself, and not in 
anything outside of Him, tlieu no order of nature can stop 
Him, be it never so fixed in its xvorki g. As Matthias 
(ylaudius strikingly says to the Ic.o'nod men who are always 
appealing to tlie “nexus renirc,’' the strict connection of 
all tilings, “ The gates of Gaza with their two posts had a 
.strong connection with the stone arcliway and the bolts. Yet 
Samson came, and, taking them out of this beautiful * nexus,* 
carried them to the top of the hill before Hebron,—a violent 
j^roceeding whicli certainly no professor of natural history in 
Gaza would have considered possible.” And must not such 
an absolutely free and sometimes extraordinary divine inter* 
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ference be all the more necessary in a world where God not 
only has to do with inanimate things and mechanical laws, 
but with free beings who can tliu’art His moral order every 
moment? Could we under such circumstances imagine a 
government of the world, in which God had not the freedom 
to interfere in details, in order to rt'alizo His holy will in tlio 
♦history of the world, amid the action and reaction of tlio 
struggle with His free creatures?* From all this we see clearly 
that no valid objection against miracles can rcsrilt either from 
the contenjplation of God or from that of the laws of nature; 
and tlie talk about a “rent in the world” is shown to emanate 
from a great rent in the logic of those who invent such 
em])ty cahdiwonls, wliich are unfortunately adopted by many 
without judgment, or examination. 

Hut here a new objection meets ns. If it cannot he denied 
that mirach'.s are consistent with the ])Ower of God, yet at 
least they soern to he incornpatihlu with His omniscicare, which 
must havo fomeai and .suitably arranged everything, and which, 
therefore, renders an extraordinary iuterferenco in tlie course 
of the world .supertinou.s. Sueh after-help,in special cases, can 
only be necessary where the original regrdations are imperfect, 
hut not in Gfui’s perfect universe. Henan, amongst others, 
appeals to this trivial argurmuit. "Miracles,” says he, “are 
special inter]>o.sitions like those of a watclimaker, who, though 
he has made a very line watch, yet is com])elled to regulate it 
from time to time in order to compensaUi lor the insuHicieiicy 
of the meclinnism.” We have already seen how ill this con¬ 
ception of a compensating assistance correspond.s to God's 
special govenimcnt in the vvorhi Not OoiVh onhir, hut ur. 
men, and especially fallen men, rerjuire divine aid for our 
entire condition, and above al! for our perception of the being 
and power of God, which has been darke.ned through sin! 
Hence this objection re.sts entirely upon the indi.scrimination 
of those men who overlook the raoral aim of mirach.'S. lUman 
does 80 . He entirely w aives the main questi<)ri, w'hether' 
it is ifot possible tliat o disturbance has really entered tlm 
mechanism of our existence. He h;is no idea of the moral 

^ Compare with this p, 196 et seq., where d' - (cif t of raati’i fio-.luti was .vnown 
to 1 m an argument against the dcistic conet/litjii of the divine govt-ratueiit 
the world. 
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ftspcct of our question, and cannot have, because the ethical 
element is entirely Avanting in his view of the world 

Jf we fix our attention upon this side of the question, we 
shall (ind that the miraculous is justified from another point 
of A'icw, W 0 now recoguiso in the condition of tho world as 
vitiated by sin, not only the possibility, but also the necessity 
of miracles, and can proceed to enter upon the line of positive 
counter-proofs in opposition to their negation. 


II.- ^’ECESSITy AKD HISTOUICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF TUB 

MIRACULOUS. 

It has rightly been observed, that miracles are necessary it 
it were only for the development of history. For whilst the 
])roces3 of natural life is a mere repetition,^ the historical 
process is a continuous onward march, in which the new must 
ever have a place. The life of the spirit in history requires 
the new, and lives by it. “ History is nourished by the new, 
i.c. by the miraculous; it would become stagnant without it.”' 
Here, however, the reference is to miracles in the wider sense. 

But as the niimculous in general is necessary to history, so 
miracles properly so called are necessary, in consequence of 
tile moral condition of tlie world after the entrance of sin. 
We, too, are well aware of a rent in the world and a dis¬ 
turbance of its original laws, not caused, however, by God, 
but by man ; not jn'ovoked by miracles, but rather to be 
rrnmhcd by tlieni. Our opponents say that the world would 
go t.o ruin il God through His interference were to violate tiie 
oixler of nature. To this we reply, that, on tl.c contrary, since 
sin has entiireil the world, it would immeibately go to ruin, if 
left to itself, and therefore it onlj exists to this day because 
God in every ago has gracionsB* interfered in its self-inflicted 
disorder. We sliall easily be convinced of this if we fix our 
attention upon tho iatermil aim of miracles, and compare it 
with the end and aim of the world. And here the objection of 
those who talk of a " rent in tho world ” appears in all its foUy. 

• As Iipssing remarked, that he hnd already seen the earth put on ite grcoi 
dres.<< thirty-eight tiiuea, and now for once he should like to see it in a red one. 

* JUiohriug, JteliffionepfiUoaophie, p. « 
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As God is the Creator of the world, so He is also the End 
for which it was created. Ho Himself is the aim of its 
development. Therefoie, although it was “ very good,” as 
created by Him, yet from tlie beginning it vras destined for a 
still liigher consummation. Above the visible order of things 
there existed a higher supernatural sphere of glorious spirits. 
•To this the natural world was to become gradually conformed. 
But what liappcned ? Hid the world move in a direct path 
towards this her destiny by faithfully jncserving the original 
divine order ? Let us look around. Evil meets us at every 
step. We see all life springing only from death, and hastening 
thither again. Strife and murder stalk throughout the entire 
creation. We see the elements raging against the works of 
man’s hands, and rising in rebellion against their divinely 
ordained master, often to his destruction. Is that the original 
order which God beheld,and, lo, “ it ^vas very good"? Natural 
science may ailirm this as often as it pleases, since it knows 
no better. The Christian, who believes in an infinitely bene¬ 
volent and holy Creator, will ahvayvS deny it. He is compelled 
to recognise that a far-reaching disturbance has entered into 
the originally divine order—a disturbance from wdiich all evil 
proceeds, in consequence of which the curse of death rests 
upon eveiy creature, and the world is checked in its develop¬ 
ment towards its eternal goal, aye, which threatens the loss of 
that goal,—and this disturbance is sin. If, ilie divine 
aim in ihe creation of the world was ever to he attained, God 
must needs interfere in order to nullify the disturbance which 
had entered, and to realise ihe consummation which was intended 
hy Him; He must immediately overepme the powers of sin and 
death wUh new creative energy, in order to deliver that which 
^ was in bondage to them, i.e. He Tnust perform a miracle. And 
tliis interferen:‘c could not take place only in the spiritual and 
moral sphere, but it must also touch upon the domain of 
nature, since, m every one can trace in his own body, conup- 
tion has also penetrated the material world. Hence there is 
a necessity for miracles ir the strict sense of the word. 

Here we see the necessity and the aim of the miraculous. 
The whole question turns upon this, whether men set out with 
the supposition that the world in its present state is normal and 
perfect, or whether they admit that a disturbance has entered its 
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development through sin. Only in the latter case can men 
arrive at a belief in the miraculous, as in general they only 
attain to faith at all when they first see their misery, and 
look not at their good, but at their (!vil. He only who 
believes in the fatal ruin of man as a consequence of sin, and 
at the same time in a holy God, who is love, and as such 
cannot forsake His creatures although they have forsaken ' 
Him, will also consider a divine interference necessary for the 
removal of the ruin which has eiit(?ied the woihl. We there- 
fdie maintain that the first breach in the divine order wliich 


entails infinitely important consequences was made by sin,— 
sill lias made a “rent” in the voild ; but miracles only enter 
in for the removal of the already existing disturbance.^ The 
abnormal sinful course of our free development ‘noi only can 
hear God's savivy inferferener, hut iyapcrntircly demands it as a 
vH)rk of mercy. Hence we read, “ Who alone doeth great 
•wondt'rs (or miracles) ; for Jlis mercy evdurcih for eccr ” (Ps. 
cxxxvi, 4). 

If imui call the salvation wrouglit bv Christ a violent 
interference in our natural development, they should also 
consider the graft ing of wild trees and the healing of the sicic 
as contrary to nature. “ Miracles do not unnainrally break 
throvyh nature, but siipcrnatnraUy tJirauyh thcmmatural" Foi 
surely it is plainly contrary to the laws of nature, and of a 
truth most unnatural, that one should have eyes and not see, 
eai-s and not hear, organs of speech and not speak, or limbs 
without the power to use them ; but not that a SaA'iour should 
come and loose his fetters ! Assuredly it is unnatural that 
there should ho so much misery in the Avorld. but not that a 
Saviour should seek to remove it! It is ’'.iiuitural that (>ne 


people should be most cnudly enslaved an a abused by another, 
but not that God should regard them and lead them out of 
the land of bondage “by si.O’ nnd wonders, by a mighty 
liand and a stretched-out auu ” ^Deut. vii. 1H)! It is nn- 
natunil that the wind and tlie waves should rise against a 
good human action, but not that the Lord should cbinmand 
them I It were indeed unnatural that the five thousand who 


had gone after the Word of life should starve in the wilder¬ 
ness, but not that the bountiful hand of God should open and 
• At present we are putting the miracle of the creation out of the qnestioa. 
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make much out of little, as it once made the universe out 
of nothing! It was contrary to nature that ruthless death 
should sever the bands of love, which God Himself has knit, 
between mother and son, between brotbor and sister; but not 
that a young man of IsTain, or a Ijizarus, should be released 
from the fetters of death through a mighty w^ord ! And that 
•was the climax of the unnatural, that the worhl ehoJild nail 
the only rightoons One to the cross ; but not that the holy 
iJearer of that cross shonhl conquer undeserved death, should 
rise and victoriously enter into Ilis glory I ^ 

In every one of these cases the unnatural is removed hy 
means of tlie mirueulous, and the original laws of nature are 
le-established. IJcre the ifuffrniatiiral is shown to he tntli/ in 
eivr.orda nee with ‘nature. That 'ivhieh takes here, is so fur 
from Ino/j a di^iurhayice or a Ireach in real 'nrtfu‘re, that 'it is 
■'rather a hcalin;/ and re-CAfahlUhiiaj of the orif/inal and tjcnninc 
order. The laws of nature, instead of being abolislu'd, are 
confirmed and set nj) again in their full force. In tlie sanu? 
way the healing of the sick is not a violation but a re-estab¬ 
lishment of tlie laws of nature ; ami when the laws of the 
natural life of the soul are iuterni])ted by the now birth, one 
does not feel in any wise a violation of the mind and spii'it, 
but rather a rcqdacement of the same in their sound, noinial, 
and vigorous cundition. 

After having iliu.s recognised the aim of miracles, their 
entire significance becomes clear to ns. They pre.suiqiose man 
estranged from God, and a depraved course of nature^ and tbe.y 
aim at the restoration, saltation, and eonsiimmation of the-world. 
They only break through the law.s of nature in order to raise 
her from her imperfection and bondage to tbe freedom and 
glory which was her original aim. They are isolated mani¬ 
festations of a now creative activity of the divine will, infusions 
of a reorganizing power into the life of nature, whereby it is 
agitated and excited. This holy purpo.=e lies, witliout excep¬ 
tion, at the foundation of ail true miracles, find in this especially 
consists the difference bet\ a'-ai the scriptural and apooryidial 
miracle.s. Hence mimcles in Scripture arc so often called 
signs, as we saw above. They are alw ays signs of the divine 
intention which aims at the salvat.on of llie world; tokens 

I Beyschlag. 
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that God has not abandoned the high destiny for which Ho 
created it; pledges that He is bringing it nefixer and nearer to 
this destiny in spite of all hindrances, and that He will at 
length redeem liis word, ” Behold, I make all things new ** 
(Bev. xxi. 5). They are the first strokes of God’s hammer, 
whicli is to break the great prison of nature and of the human 
world, and to loose the chains of corruption and death. Like' 
single beams of the ruddy morn, they prophesy ihe day of the 
fmal consummation^ when Christ will crown the deliverance of 
the soul by that of the body; they are the first-fruits of tliat 
future order of things wherein there is to he no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor any more pain—no further contradiction 
between spirit and matter. Tliey point to that consummation 
of the world in which glorified nature shall immediately obey tht 
spirit, and therefore miracles will no longer be the exception, 
but the rule. For “ miracles upon earth are nature in heaven,” 
as Jean Paul Kichter has truly said. 

But, it may be asked, is all this true of miracles in general, 
and not merely of the miracles of healing ? Let us consider 
how far the domain of the miraculous extends. It embraces 
the whole region of the moral and religious life, and of the 
special providence of God. It is the domain of biblical 
history, the tlieatre of the divine. Miracles are the insepar¬ 
able attendants of revelation, and are therefore manifested in 
a certain portion of humanity to which God has placed Him¬ 
self in a spt'oiiil historical relation, and whose history witliout 
such special divine activity is entirely incomprehensible. 
Miracles cun only he understood if considered in connection 
with the history of redemption. And in t’lis their holy aim 
appears, “ It is God’s will, by means the miraculous, to 
reveal Himself to men who are blindca by their sins.” ^ So 
He did to Pharaoh and to the children of Israel in the time 
of Moses and the prophets, and sabseq[uently in the time of 
Christ. The revelation for which the course of nature no 
longer sufficed, must take place through facts which lie out¬ 
side of the course of nature. While miracles make the in¬ 
credible >dsible, they serve to make the invisible credible. 
In them God always causes His holy being to shine forth in 
goodness and judgment. From the deluge and the destruction 

‘ Bothe, 
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of Sodom to the future couflagmtion of the world, all the 
judicial mii’acles are designeil perceptibly and palpably to 
reveal the holy justice of God to men, who otherwise could 
not bo aroused. And fiom the deliverance out of Egypt, 
and tho manna in the wildenjcss, down to the healing 
miracles of Christ and the outpouring of the Spirit in the 
* Xew Testament, all tlie mimcles of grace make the endless 
love of God to man no less palpably evident Hence their 
purpose in the scheme of redemption is likewise an educational 
one. 

Miracles are also intended to confirm the divine mission 
of those who perform them, and to add to the weight of their 
testimony. Christ Himself appeals to His miracles as tokens 
of His Messianic destiny (Matt. xi. 4-6 ; Iso. xxxv. 5, C), of 
His divine mission and Sonship (John v. 36, x. 25, 37, 
XX. 31). And lastly, they serve (especially the liealings re¬ 
corded in tho New Testament) to illustrate the internal miracles 
which take place in the souls of those who are spiritually 
hlind, deaf, dumb, lame, and dead. Yet their evidence or in¬ 
herent power of conviction is not irresistible (John xii. 37). 
It is not so gre.at that contradiction is imiwssible; nor should 
it be. Faith in Jesus must never be made .so easy that it 
would cease to be a matter of free deteimination, and become 
a necessity in which no other cluiiee were possible. There¬ 
fore the proof from miracles is not sufficient in itself, hut 
should alwaj^s be united with the still more powerful proof 
from the entire substance and spirit of the teaching of Christ. 
His miracles should only work in harmony with the impres¬ 
sion of His entire personality. H,ence our I.^r<l always re¬ 
fused the demand prompted by the fleshly lust of that agtj 
for wonders, and even rebuked those who attached too great 
importence to llis miracles. Hence, too, His caution against 
their dissemination by those who did not eomprebend tho 
entire significance of His work, and who would thereby only 
have ^iven an impetus to the canial Messianic expectation 
of the people (Matt ix 30, xii. 10, xvl 20 ; Mark i. 44, 
iil 12, etc.), “ Tho Lord prefers a faith which believes with¬ 
out seeing signs and wonders. Fut on account of the dull 
perception of man, which cleaves to the sensuous, God quickens 
and arouses him by sensuous means, in order to lead him to a 
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faith wliich sees not and yet believes.” * In the life and 
works of the apostles, miracles likewise appear only as accom- 
pariinicnts of their preaching, never as of jnimary importance. 
The Lord '‘confirming ^/te with signs following” (Mark 
xvi. 20). 

Ihiiice, too, the modest proportion of the miracles performed^ 
by Christ and His apostles as compared with the deeds wliicli 
a wonder-se.ekitig fancy might imagine, (tr with the signs from 
heaven” which the Jews ex[)c;cted of the Messiah (Matt, xvi, 
1 tf., xii. 38 If.). They did not even regard the acts of Jesus as 
proper miracles or Me.ssianic signs. Although the Scriptures 
abound in miracle.s, yet the proportion of the miraculous for 
which tliev demand belief is iviillv le.ss than in anv otlier 

w y 

religion. How much more incredible things, r.g., does the 
Koran® record, to say nothing of })agan myth.s ! 

Miraculous manifestations occur throughout, only so far as 
is nccessaiy in order to make God’s love or righteousness 
more palpably evident through sensuous impi-ossions upon the 
perce})tion of man, which has been blunted by sin. Or they 
are intended to prepare Inm for a spiritual influence, to arouse 
lii.s attention, and to facilitate his believing acceptance of the 
truths of salvation. The entire series of miracles perceptible 
to the xsenses, from the time of Abraham and Moses down tx» 
tliat of Chri.st, has accompanied every step of ilic divine reve- 
Inf ion, in. ordiT cither to confirm, it or to prepare the way fm' it 
AVhenever revelation takes a step in advance, it is preceded 
by s[)eciall\- powerful miracle.s. They are only the reflections 
in nature of the progre.s.sive spiritual development, which have 
their legitimate foundation in the connection IjCtwoen nature 
and spirit. And in each case they arc • ccessary from an 

eilueatioiial point of view, in oivVt to open men’s eyes by 

„iiK>an 3 of sensuous signs to tbo r plrimal revelation of salva¬ 
tion, and to the. greater spiritual miracles which accompany 
them. Moses could not have made the power, truth, and 
niajesty of God evident to the rude, sensual people w,hom ho 

led out of Egy'pt, if God had not Himself done it in Hw 

* Kbstlin. 

• h.g. wlicn Mahomet is smid to have caufsod darkness at noon, Tuliereupon the 
moon flow to }iim, bowed Ix^fore him, and sli}<]ied into his right sleeve, roiniug 
out again at his left, etc.— Comp. Tholuck, Verm. Sdwr. L 1-27. 
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Slaving miracles in tlie sea and the wilderness, and in His 
thundorings and liglitnings fVum Sinai. Elijah, the solo 
champion of Jehovah, conld not have held out against an 
entire apostate kingdom and people, had he not been able to 
summon miraculous divine jxjwer to his aid, wlien tlie nation 
was to choose between liaal and Jehovah. And could Christ, 
when Ho became one of a race which felt its exte.nial far 
more than its internal misery, have opemed the hearts of men 
for the divine love and grace, if He liad not wiused its beams 
to fall sensibly and palpably upon earthly di.strews, sickness, 
and deatli ? 

Every miracle, therefore, serves the purpose of salvation; 
on the one hand, in a sn>ij(*ctive educational way, by pi-epa.riug 
the heart fur greater spiritual w{)n{ler.s, and alfording a tan¬ 
gible proof of tlic divine love and righteousness; on the otlicr 
hand, by counteiacting sin and the ruin cairsed by death, and 
by pro})aring the way for the future consummation. Clod 
could not, and would not, magically obtrude redemption ujum 
us. It was llis will in manifold waiys througli a miraculous 
hi-story to work gradually towards the goal of the world’.s 
renewal. 

If we fix our attenticui more clo.soly upon the (jradurd 
hidorical manifenlnflun^i of ihf- inirocolons, we shall see that 
Chrid is the centre of this dcr'/ojimcnt, and the second great 
oniraclc after the cnalion. "Wilb Him the beginning of a new 
era is inaugurated, wdiieh will attain its con.-iunnuation wlieu 
“all things have become new.” In Him the power evists 
for tlie regeneration of the world, and from Him it goes forth 
to every creature; in llis acts He a)/}»ears as the divine 
Liberator of all ])liysical and sjuritual life from the thraldom 
of sin; His resurrection is the foundation and beginning of 
the glorified weiid, of that new order of thing.s to wliich the 
creation is at length destined to be rai.'iod. He is ibo divine 
Miracle of lov-c, which was demanded cn the one hand by tlie 
redeeming love of God, end on the other by the actual con¬ 
dition and the destiny of num. Hut this take.s jdaee in such 
wise, that in Him “the miixiculous appears as His true nature, 
«s a human life of love, leading us U'longh itself to ils internal 
divine source.”^ Hence the re-^urre" tiun, tlie greatest miracle 

^ Domer, 
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which was accomplished in the person of Jestis, appears en¬ 
tirely natural, and is plainly demanded by His own being; 
it was not possible that this Holy One should see corruption 
(Acts ii. 27 If)* And that which in consequence of His 
natural moral being is wrorked in Him through the power of 
God, is at the-'same time the object ol His own will, which is 
one with, and mighty through, God. Ho Hiiiiselt takes His 
own life again as He had laid it down (John x. 17, 18). 

The entire history of miracles i.s grou])ed around this central 
miracle, and stands in intemal connection with it, either as a 
prophecy or as an echo, of that which is begun in Him. A 
glance at this confirms the result just, before attained respect¬ 
ing the aim and significance of tlie miraculous, wliicli w*e had 
liinted at in our remarks on the gradual progress of revelation 
(see p. 97). Before the time of Moses, God performs many 
miracles, but as yet w’ithout human agency. The patriarchs 
are endowed with the "ift of inspiration, hut not with that of 
miracles; on the other hand, visions and theophanies are 
frequent during this period. Moses is the first who lias not 
only the gift of inspiration, but that of miracles, as a mani¬ 
festation of his divine mission. Under him, and immediately 
after him, miracles are frequent, hut the theophanies gradually 
disappear. Again, the judges appear under the influence of 
inspiration as prophets in deeds, though not in words. In 
Samuel, l>avid, and Solomon, we see inspiration progressing 
towards the actual realization of the theocratic Church. With 
the encroaching sway of heathenism, miracles again appear 
more conspicuously. They arc as necessary for the re-estab- 
lisliment of the law as they were at its foundation. Elijah 
often inflicts destructive blows; Elisha v;orks in a milder, more 
beneficent manner. The later yirophets are pre-eminently men 
of words, of inspiration, until finally both the gift of miracles 
and that of inspiration Again, the forerunner of Christ, 

Jolm the Baptist, appears as inspired, but without miraculous 
power, so that the miracles of Christ might make a deeper 
impi'ession (John x. 41). The miracles of Christ, wKich are 
almost without exception beneficent miracles of grace, break 
forth with unparalleled splendour, yet in such a way that on 
some occasions He performs many signs, which jat other times 
He omits, as we have seen before, because of unbelief, or 
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because He foresees that they will be without resxrlfe, and 
ivishea to check the fleshly desire for wonders. To the 
apostles it is given to work “ the signs of an apostla'' Then 
this ^ft gradually disappears, and a free course is loft for the 
Spirit of Christianity during a period characterized by spiritual 
miracles.^ 

Miracles, therefore, like revelation in gcfneral, helongto those 
crises in which the divine kingdom is to moke nn i7npt>r(n7it 
odvatm. They are connected, with certain periods and persons, 
namely, with tlic chief promoters of Cod’s kingdom. The time 
of the foundation and re-establishment of the law by Closes 
and Elijah, the time of the founding and the first jrfomulgation 
of the gospel by Christ and His apostles, were decisive epochs 
of this kind. In the intermediate ages miracles fall into tlie 
background. With this the prediction of Scviplnrc exactly 
agrees, that at the end of time, wlien the last decisive struggle 
is being waged between the kingdom of Go<l and the anti- 
cliristian power of this world, and when Christ returns, there 
will again he a period of miracles (Luke xxi. 25 tf.). 

We need not be surprised that extraordinary forces W'ork iu 
such crises. Analogies from natural life sufficientlv show that 
the moments in wliich a new creature rs born into the world 
are not subject to the OKlinary law's of dcvplo))ineiit, but evince 
a plenitncUi of peculiar impulses, forces, and forms, which, after 
the fully accomplished birth, give place to the customary acti¬ 
vity of the usual laws of life. It is known, e.g., that the organic 
functions in the formation of the fa tns proceed according 
to other laws than tho.se of the perfect organism. The same 
is true of the bi^th-hou^ of the Chyi.stiau Clnirch. This, as 
well as every other birth-hour, is subject to other laws than 
those of the ordinary course. Tlie man wlio makes ordinary 
human development the standard for the extraordinary fulness 
of the Spirit, Avhicb appears in that most impoitant (ipr)ch of 
human histon , in order to exclude the Tniraculou.s, fulls into 
the same error as he ''Gio makes the laws of the xa'C.sent 

* With regard to the continaan •( of miracles after the apostolic we have 
teHtiajonies not only from Tertullum and Origen, who tell ns licit nnny in their 
time were convinced against their will of thetr.-'h of Chri->li.)tiity by Tikiraonlcm* 
visions, but also much later irotn Theodore of M.ipsueste (+ 4U1 j>* The latter 
liays: “Many heathen amongst u« are bidng healed by Clu'i.".ii{Ui<( from tvliat#/«* 
(dclmesses they may have; m abundant are iniratles in onr midst.” 

X 
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course of nature a standard for the period of the creation. 
He is j?uilty of a wrepov TTporepov: he places that 'which is 
later before that which is earlier, and forgets that the laws oi 
)»riiuaiy develojunent are altogfither different from those work¬ 
ing in that which already exists, 

h'rom this history of the miraculous, and tlic holy purpose 
constantly manifested in it, wa see in how strict a manmr it is 
f/avcrnal hf dirinc laws, which render the mere thought of an 
arhitiary interference impossible. Miracles never have an 
anormilotis disconnected ' character. Tlioy are connected witlt 
each other, and with tlie central miracle, Christ; and they 
belong as neres.sary iiK'nibei-s to the entire organism of reve¬ 
lation, working togetlicr towards one great end, the salvation 
and consummation of the world. We neither s^ the boy 
Jesus play at miracles with eliildi.sh oaprico, as several ot the 
aixicryphal gospels relate, uur docs the man Jesus ever arbi¬ 
trarily or selfishly exert His iniracidous power on His own 
behalf (com]), the history of the temptation). He employs it 
throughout only in the service of Cod, as proof ot His divine 
mission, to reliev(3 human need, and for redemptive ends. We 
may lliereloro exjiect miracles to a greater or less extent, 
according as they are needful, uhere the condition of the 
^vorld find of Gods kingdom demands them, and where 
unbelief sets no limits to the divine working (]Matt. xiii. 58). 

A liirther rule for the operation of the miraculous is this, 
tliat. Hi it is often connected withnatuml phenomena, so.its pro¬ 
duct lakes its ])lace in the existing order of nature M'ithout any 
di.sturbauce of tlie laws liitherto obtaining; and as rc^;rct 3 
the form of its a})pearance, that it is*as us possible, with¬ 
out noi.se or i»omp. The internal law tor the human workers 
of miracles is this : their exit , ual miraculous power must be 
conncL'lcd with inward aol .'[hritual miracles taking place 
in their Iiearts. P>y means of the latUn* they must be raised 
i.'ito a specially close eommiiuion with God, and they may not 
seek their own honour, but only that of God and Christ, The 

* Str-inss {Ijfhen Jemt, S. ILS) is of opinion tlmt a God who should now and > 
th{'!» uiuk aniiraclo, soinotimesexi-rting, sotnntitnes discontinuing a ceitaiu kind 
of activity, would bo subject to the succession ol events in time, and conse¬ 
quently no absolute Beijig* Tliis jmrely external and .superficial objection com* 
jiletely overlooks the internal comiection of niiraelea with revelation, and tbn 
historical development ot tiie divine kingdom. 
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internal law for men, in whom the mimcles of salvation tahe 
place, is faith* Faitli is the medium of the divine operation; 
through it man surrenders himself to its eflects. On this 
account such miracles cun never be considered as tinnatural, 
nor as contrary to nature. And so it is, too, w ith the internal 
miracles of conversion and regemnation. For the recipients 
of revelation, wlio are spectntoi's of the miraculous, the law 
obtains, that tlioiigh it may facilitate their faith, yet it must 
never absolutely compel them to believe. Here, also, God 
respects human freedom. Therefore He never intonsilies His 
miraculous working to such a degree that all objeetions of a 
liardened heart vould be for ever d(istroyed. He who v'i(( 
lUmbt, always ra7i douht. And finally, for llm historical 
development of the miraculous the law is gouerally binding, 
that in projioition as the divine rtivi-lathm disptmses with 
sensuous media, its mira<?le3 become more spiritual. 

Strauss say.*;, “ If the friends of the miraculous would explain 
to us its working laws as clearly as we know tlu^ laws which 
govern the action of steam, we should tlien consider their 
arguments as something more than mere talk,” S(» our oppco 
nents wish to know the laws which govern the mimculons. 
Well, its internal moral luw.s arc those which we, have jtist 
stated, and they exactly correspond to wliat we before ascer¬ 
tained to be the internal law.s of revelation. But if Strauss 
means to demand a demonstration of the fhy&ind laws which 
govern the actions of miraculous force.s, wo answer that this is 
simply a contradiction in itself. For prcci.sely that whicln 
gives the mimele its distinctive chanicter i.s, that we cannot 
point out the cultural laws and forces working in it, because 
. they are not of a physical or mathematical kind, but super¬ 
natural To exhibit the physical laws of the W(irking of 
miracles would be to divest them of their miraculous character. 

This confirms to us what we have already hinted tr> be the 
true didingutshmg marie of ycuvine miiadn irom those, which 
are either fictitiou-s and apocryphal, or demoniacal. The 
divine origin of any micaol 3 is apparent, not so much fiom tlje 
extraordinary power manifested in ii, as from it.s moral and 
religious character,—from the splriti: d pow(M‘ and m(;ral truth 
which are reflected in it and promoted by it. Truly divino 
juiracles appeal not merely to our logical faculty, but to our 
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moral judgment, to out recognition of the divine in its supra- 
mundaiie character, to our transcendental knowledge, not to 
oui physical acquaintance with the forces of nature. There¬ 
fore it lias very rightly been said that it requires much more 
iiitolligeiice to believe miracles, tliau understanding to deny 
them (Scheiikel), Miracles approve themselves to our moiul 
sense of truth through their connection with the plan of re¬ 
demption and their relation to Christ. They are performed 
in confiriiuitioii of a divine testimony. They must either be 
accomplished through the believing invocation of tlie name of 
God or of Christ (Acts iii. 1(»), or tliey must serve to awaken 
and confirm belief in Him (John ii. 11, xx. 31). A true 
miracle, further, sliould either make a new disclosure as to 
some saving truth, or it sliould tend to the deliverance of man, 
or finally, should eonfrihute in some way to the furtherance of 
God’s kingdom, ami to the destruction of the powers of dark¬ 
ness, When such a purpoise and connection cannot he traced, 
then it is not only our right, but our duty, to be distrustful 
and reserved. 

Vulgar infidelity completely overlooks the existence of this 
moral tribunal in the soul, before which alone the miraculous 
end the laws of itwS manifestation are to be judged. .For this 
reason we so often hear men say that they cannot believe in 
the possibility of a miracle until one has been authenticated by 
competent judges, such as professors of medicine or physics, 
etc. Henan, too, is superficial enough to fall into the same 
strain: “ IMiracles are not j>erformed in the jdaees where they 
ought to be. One single miracle perfoi^mcd in Paris before 
eunijiel cut judges * would for ever settle fvo many doubts! But 
alas ! none has ever taken place; No miracle was ever per¬ 
formed before the people who need to be converted,—I mean, 
bofoio unlielievors. The coAtiiiio sine qua non of the miracu¬ 
lous is tlie credulity of the witnesses. No miracle was ever 
performed before those who could thoroughly discuss the 
matter,and decide in regard to it” ('*Les Apotres:” Introduc¬ 
tion). If Henan would lay to heart why " not many mighty 

¥ 

’ P(:‘rhai>a UpfoTw the French AraJpTny i We would remind those who felt 
inclined to sulnnit to its decision «s infallible, that this body ia fomer times, 
r«‘jef.t«d (11 the n«e of quinine. (‘2l vacfiu&tiou, iS) lightning conductoxSy 
the existence of onetcorolitcs, <'5) tac tdeoni engine! 1 
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works*' were done in ^Tazaroth (Matt, xiii, 58), perhaps he might 
soon find out why now-a-days still fewer am done in ^Paris. 
Certainly no miracle has ever yet been perfonned, nor ever will 
be, in order to tickle the curiosity of a professor, or to remind 
him of the limits of human knowledge. He who thinks that 
God ought to conde.scend to perform miracles before “ compe- 
• tent judges." in order to prove His oinnij)atence, and for ever 
to silence all doubts, has no idea of the saving purpose of 
miracles, nor of tlie inviolable laws of the divine government, 
which, if faith is to remain faith, must ever leave a possibility 
for doubt. Hut difficult indeed it is to understand how one 
wlio 1ms rend, e.g., the history of Christ healing the man who 
was born blind (.lohn ix.), one who has ob.served what inveati- 
gallons the really not very creduhiis Pharisees instituted, can 
assert that a miracle was never performed before imbelievors, 
but always before credulous witnesses. Tlip man who calmly 
affirms that no miracle has appeared before those who we.re 
capable of criticising it, and wlio thus declares the entire Jewish 
and Iionmn world, wdth all their learned and wise men, 
amongst whom Christ and the apostles did so many signs, to 
have been utterly incapable of forming a tnie judgment in 
regard to them,—such a man simply gives vent to the pre¬ 
sumptuous self-esteem of the nineteenth century, which in so 
many questions arrogates to itself the monopoly of “ com¬ 
petent ” criticism. 

Leaning upon these hollow arguments, Penan proceeds to 
contest the actuality of all the scriptural miracles, maintaining 
that no miracle has ever been,established as such, and that 
“all supposed miraculous facts which we have been in a 
position to examine, have proved to be delusions or deception.^." 
Tliis result, of coui’se, is attained in a mo.st facile manner, by 
simply changing the facts, whicli are too stubborn to evaj)oralo 
into delusions, into myths and legends. Further on we shall 
see how M. Henan and the other deniers of the miraculous 
conduct their buSincts. We will not here enter into a closer 
examination of the gospel hi.stories. Every unprejudiced 
person'can perceive that tlie source of these temperate, artless, 
true-hearted narrations, U heith-.r unbridled oriental fancy nor 
intentional poetical invention, but simply historic events. 
Why, we ask, were no miracles attributed to John the Baptist, 
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"vvliom all men, even the adversaries of Jesus, considered to he 
a proplK^t ? Simply because none were performed by him* 
J )oes it not follow that miracles were ascribed to Jesus be¬ 
cause they done by Him ? One point more we would 
urj^e with confidence against our opponents, in favour of the 
njulity and actnalit}’- of the scriptural miracles (as before in 
favour of Revelation); I mean the unique appearance of 
Israel and of the Chrvilian Church in religious history. Look 
at Isratd, with its i>uve conception of God in llie midst of the 
deep degradation of heathcni.sii),—witli its ancient projdiecies 
aiul their wonderful fnlfilment, whiclj, in .sjiite of all the 
at<.('.nipted deductions of historic criticism, cannot be explained 
away,—with its stern moral and ndigious spirit aroused in 
oppositioii to the natural jiropeusity of the people, and yet 
sustained with wondrous elt'ai'uos.s and vigour, because con¬ 
stantly quickened from .above. Surely such a mitioii is ami 
nninius an, rnexjUeahle 2'ihi'7iomrno7i, uTiless sujmnwtlaral divaie 
rereJatums 'irar. T(>vrJisafe,<l to it, i.c. -unless '/urracks so77i(timcs 
iufirfnrd i/i its hisfari/ Once more: look at the Christian 
(*h'urch, founded and built uj)on the belief in the re.surrectiou 
of Christ, arising and making its w.ay in the midst of universal 
darkness and corruption, with new powers of truth for the 
<'onquest of the world, and new powers of life for its renewal. 
Tliis Church is and remains in. its orig-bi and victoiious develop- 
'iiicnt 071, ■uUerhj inrxplicahle riddle, if we talr. away Christ (he 
emfi'nl 7iiJrarJe, or the miraculous facts of His divine Sonship 
ami resurrection I The ai'.tual existence of the Christian 
Cliun-b and of the Christian firith is the simplest and most 
irrefutable proof for the actuality of the New Testament 
inii'ficles. 


The results of these investigations ave little more to be 
said in answer to the philosaj^hiecil (ahjcciurns against the mira¬ 
culous to which we before alladed. "Jliose foundation-stonea 
ftw the denial of all inirac-Ies winch were laid by Spinoza and 
Hume, and on which the critics of the present day still take a 


‘ (amonp; others) luis very cTcnrly shown that the Monotheism, as "well 

as the putire* moral and religiojis spirit of Israel, can by no means be derived 
from a nuiver-sal tendency of the Semitic race ip that direction, as Bentm would 
have us believe (cf. Jahrb. f&r dcMUche Theol, 1860, iv., '*d«r Monofhrismus 
des altesten Ueidenthums *’), 
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defiant stand, have crumbled away piecemeal before our eyes. 
Spinoza’s axiom, that " the laws of nature are the only I'ealiza- 
tion of the divine will,” stands or falls with his pantheistic 
conception of the Deity—a conception Avhich is not only un¬ 
worthy of God and of man, but also contrary to i-eason. The 
Source of all freedom is supposed to have no freedom, but to 
be immured in His own laws! And to this Spinoza adds the 
conclusion: Jf anythinrj could take y^laeo in nature contrary 
to its laws, God would thereby contradict Hiuiself” Wo have 
seen that just the convc.rso is true, namely, that if Ood 
'pcrfoi'imd. 710 inirwles, and h'ft the world to itself, JIc iroidd 
eonlradict J/fnisd/; that He must ixcrform miracles in order to 
maintain tlio end for which tin*, world was ei’eatcd, and to 
bring it to the destiny which was originally intended. His 
miraculous action contradicts, not naliiro and its laws, but 
the unnatural which has entered the world tlirougli sin, jind 
counteracts its dcstnictivo conseqtuMines in order t,o rt-.storc the 
life of tlio world to holy onh-r. Only tlioso who, Sj.iiioza, 
deny the reality of sin, and its destructive power, can qiieatiou 
the m'cessity of the miraculous. The present condition not 
only of the human world, hut also of nature, gives such o])inion» 
the lie at ev(>ry step ! 

Hume, in like manner, bast's his attack against tlie miracu¬ 
lous on a series of false assumptions: First, "IMiracles aro 
violations of tlie laws of nature.” I’his is false, since miracles, 
far from violating, serve to rt;-e.stablish the ah-tindy violatt'd 
order of the world, and do not injure tlie laws of nalurt'. 
Second, ‘"But we learn from, experience that tlie laws of 
nature are never violated.” Tlii.s is false, because we our* 
selves immediately interfere with otir higher will in tlie law.s 
of naturtv, and interrujit thtun without tlieir being vif»l:i('’d. 
Third, “For miracles we have the cpicstioiiablt! b'slimony of 
a few pier't,sns.” This is fahse, lit cmi.se the entire .Scrijiturcs 
are full of miracle.^; and the hi.^torioal testimony for Uicni 
is nncjjuestionahle, : ivee the ayipearance of Israel and of 
the Christian Churco is perfectly incornprehensilde without 
miracles. “ But,” he goes ou, “ eg.iinst tljom we have uiiivej'sal 
experience; therefore this stn-uger testimony imlHIioa the 
w'eaker and more qucstioimblc.” The pith of Huiiie’s argu- 
inenti then, is sinifily this; Because according to universal 
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experience no miracles now take place, therefore none can ever 
have occiirreil This proposition, in tho first place, involves a 
hegi^iii" of the question, since it is not at all certain that no 
niirades are perlormed now-a-days (on which point we are soon 
to speak); and second, it ignores the fact that difierent periods 
jire subject to different laws, and with their very varied wants 
may demand varied kinds of revelatory action on the part of 
<.iod. Certainly the negro w'ho should aflirni that there is no 
snow, because in his country according to “ universal expe¬ 
rience ” it never snows, would be coininitting an absurdity. 
And no less illegitimate is it to measure aU time by tlie 
universal (?) experience or non-experience of some particular 
pei’iod. Finally, Ilume goes on to demand as a condition foi 
the credibility of miracles, that they must be attested by an 
adequate number of sufficiently educated and honest persons, 
who could imt be suspected of intentional deception, ami that 
they should be done in so fre(]uented a spot that the detection 
of the illtision would be inevitable. We shall see further on 
(in Lects. VI. and Vll.) that these conditions were all essen¬ 
tially fulfilled in tlie case of the New Testament miracles. 
And yet, in spite of the evi<lent weakness of Hume’s argument, 
Strauss would have us believe that " Hume’s A’w/y on Miracles 
is 80 universally convincing, that he may be said to have 
settled the questieu ” {Lehcn Jem, p. 148)1 The author of 
The Life of ChriM forgets to mention that Hume has long since 
been I'cfuted in detail by the earlier and later English apolo¬ 
gists,^ to say nothing of the Germans; but then he know.s 
that a very small propoition of his readers is aware of this fact. 

To these oljjections not even our most m'Hjern philosojuuns 
have been able to add really new on- -; and as against 
them all we may confidently maintain the following truths as 
the rmUt of our investigation. The possibility of the miracu¬ 
lous rests ifpon the unintenupicd activity of a living God in 
the world. Its necessity arises on the one hand from the 
divine end and aim of the M orld, and on the other from the 
disturbance introduced into its development through sin. 
Therefore, although miracles arts supernatural, they are not 
unnatural Far from violating tlie conditions of life, of nature, 

’ E.g. by Campbell, Adam, Hey, Trice, Douglass, Paley, WliateJy, 
Alexander, Wardlaw, and Pearson. 
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OT of Immanity, they re-establish the life of the world which 
has ali^ady been deranj^ei], and initiate the higher order of 
things lor w^hich the ujiiverse was cmited. “ Thus the natural 
and spiritual miracles of the sacj-ed narrative are only the 
notes of a l»ip:l)er harmony which restanul throughout tho 
discords of earthly liistory. To our dull sense, indeed, they 
*raay seem disconnected ; but the more we listen the more W’e 
perceive a connected law of higher euphony iioav pKisaging, 
and finally bringing about, the solution of all dissonance into 
an eternal liiinnony. Surely, then, a believer may look down 
w'i h pity upon the s])ii’it of the age, and its declaration that 
the hanuonv of the Kosmos is destroyed by the miracles 
of the Bible " (Beyschlag), as well as on its blind belief in 
the immutability of natural laws. The old truth remains: 
** Neitl»er are yonr ways my ways, saith the Ijord. Fur as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thouglits !” 

Even a freti-thinker like liousseau says: “ Seriously to 
raise this cpiestion (whether God can perform miracles) would 
bc^ impious, if it were not absurd; and we should be doing tlie 
man who answered it in the negative too much honour hy 
punishing him for it; it M’otild be aufllcicnt to keep him in 
custody ” {Laltres dc la Montague, iii.). And Jiichard Kotlie, 
a no less acute than liberal tbi inker of our times, remarks : “ 1 
will frankly confess that up to this hour I have never been 
able to discover any stumbling-block for my intellect in the 
conception of a miracle.” 

He who denies the miraculous, denies God and His reve¬ 
lation since revelation is luii’iiculons. All that we befoic 
adduced in proof of the possibility and necessity of a RUf)er- 
natural revelation, and of the exisLcnce of a personal GikI 
(vide Lects 11. and III.), thu.” turns into a justification of 
miracles. We have already demanded of those who deny tlu* 
existence of a God (p. 144), and vn- now demand of thost} who 
reject the miraeidau^t th'fi they should explain to us from natural 
causes all phenomena in hoiure and history. If they cannot do 
this, they have no right to contest the igpssibility and tho his¬ 
torical nature of the miraculous. Audi we shall show more 
fully in the following lectures that in numbt rless cases imlrelief 
has yet to find a satisfactorj" explauulion for the most imi^wrtant 
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facts in history. The more thoroughly it investigates, th« 
less it can conceal this. It meets with phenomena in the 
Kiicied history for wliich even a Baiir can find no sufficient 
ground of explanation the belief in the resuiTection of 
(.'hrist, the conversion of Paul, etc.). And what is then the 
last resort for tlio deniera of the miraculous ? "Wlien the 
fMUinecting links in nature no longer suffice, they are fain to 
rt^ciu* to chance., and {c.fj. in the restorative miracles of Christ) 
to speak of *' good luck,*’ as nationalism oftoii dttes. But to 
take refuge in chance, is the death of all scientific investiga¬ 
tion. Here again we see that the lioasted scientilic method 
very often results in an unscientific ai)n.iidoimieut of the 
attempt to solve the ritldle. As in tlie ca.se of I'anthcism 
(ji. 181), so in that, of the iniraculons, we finally sec ourselves 
]*laced before the dilemma of hcli<'/'in// citlier in rniraeles or in 
thcniee. 

But we must not clo.se without con.sidering one other very 
obvious objection frequently rai.sed against miracles ; Ulri/ are 
miraevhms viaiiifeHtadima no lomjcr rouchsafid at the present 
da n’t and this question we would now proceed briefly to 
discuss. 


ITT.-.\UE MIRACni.OirS RtANIFESTATIONS STILL VOUCHSAFED ? 

If miracles are directed, as we have seen, not against the 
w’orld’s order, but against its disorder, why do we not find 
([u'ln linpj)ening in every place where mis(uy and death still 
prevail? Sin and evil exist to this day; ’oisery and cli-^'order 
still abound iu the world; why shool-i not God continue 
miraculously to interfere for the re^no^ al of all tliese, and for 
the re.-establishment of the. f*riginal order ? 

To this we answer, fii 'A. ot all: Are miracles (strictly so 
called) the only means through whicli Goii counteracts sin 
and evil ? Does He not first employ the internal influences 
of His Wal’d and Spirit ? And this has not ccasei as yet. 
Sin, it is true, still cxi^; but so does Clirist, tlie great Physi-* 
cian for the maladies of the whole world, and His influence if 
ever becoming more powerful and more extended. Are new 
miracles then required, wliile the old ones are stUl in mtive 
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opemtimf Let us beware of an idle louging after tbe miracu¬ 
lous. Luther’s remarks on this subject ai’e no less humble than 
true: The world continually gapes after prodigies; it many 
a time mistakes chalk for cheese, and gladly believes in appari¬ 
tions ; believers keej) to the Word, and follow it. I have very 
often prayed iny tJod that I might not see any vision or 
^niracle, nor be informed in dreams, since I kacc emvgh io 
hum in Ilia WorJ." 

We have Keen that Ihe great mass of those who are averse 
to the miraculous usually argue thus; Miracles do not happen 
now-a-flays; ihorefore, they never Iiappem*d at all. Tins is 
in the fii>t place a lingrunt transgression of <he logical rule, 
that one cannot argue from the majority to th(‘, wliole. But 
we, ou our })art, cannot even admit the assuin]»tiori that no 
miracles are now performed, without further consideration, and 
must therefore proceed to investigate the qucbtiou, uJidhr 
wirnculous muni/ihinllons art aiill vmchMjfcd. 

First of all, we must admit that miracles in those days 
have fallen into the hackground, having (iith(3r almost or else 
entirely c< 3 ased. We do not live in a miraculous period such 
ns that of ]\Tosos or of our Lord. But can M’e lind no reasons 
for tliis ? We have already recognised that niiracl(‘.s belong 
to the divine cdncatwii of tlie liuman race. Now it is selL 
evident that a means t)f education must be dilferently applied 
at ditfereut times. The 8choolinfi.st<a‘’3 f(3rnlc is as littl(3 
adapted to every age as the mirauuhuis rod in the hand of 
IMoses. But we can by no means argue that because a certain 
means of education i.s not rt'quircd at a dethiite period, it can 
never be needed. We have alrcjwly scon from the history of 
the miraculous, that according to the Holy Scriptures miraclo.s 
are more prcuniticnt in som<; periods and less so in others, and 
that the foroier period.s are always crises in wliich the eves 
of men are to be opened to the fact that the kingdom of God 
is ou the eve of a inomt’jitous advance. If, then, our modern 
times are comparatively inferior in tiii.s rc.spect to many of the 
earlier a^es ; if they hi.o more of an intermediate character, 
as preparatory for great events which may be expected in the 
divine kingdom, it is simply in accordance with the laws hither¬ 
to recognised, that few or no miracles should occur in them. 

The. apostolic age required miracles, because it was tiro 
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epoch't« vlnch the Church was first founded; the present period, 
during winch the Church is only maintained^ no longer requires 
thfun to the same extent, II that period had miracles as the 
inean.s ot sup])orting its faith, ours has the testimony ot history ; 
we have heiore us tlie effects ot the words and acts ot' Clirist 
in the history of tlie world and its renewal; we see the 
Ciiristian Cliurch overcome the world and survive it, and' 
thereby fulfil a great part of the predictions of Christ and the 
propiiets, All this, together with the constant inner working 
of the W(»rd and the Spirit of Cliiist, is a suflicicnt external 
support for our faith. In the hist epoch of the consummation 
ol the Church, however, she will again require for her final 
decdsive struggle with the powers of darkness, the miraculous 
interference of her risen Lord, and lienee the Scriptures lead 
us to expect miracles once more for this period. 

Our age, however, is still characterized by the establish¬ 
ment of new churches. The w'ork of missions is, outwardly 
at least, more extended tJian it ever %vas before. In this 
region, tlicrefore, according to our former rule, miracles sliould 
not be entirely wanting. Nor are tbey. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, fully admit the proposition that no more miracles are 
])erluriued in our day. In the history of modnn missions we 
find mnny wondir/itl occurrences which unmisiakcahUf remind 
■m of the apostolic age. In both periods there are similar 
hindrances to be overcome in the heathen world, and similar 
jKiIpable confirmations of the Word are needed to convince the 
dull sense of men. We may, therefore, esepcct miracles in this 
case. And now read, e.g., the history ot Hans Egede, the first 
evangelical missionary in Greenland. Be had given the 
Esquimaux a pictorial representation of vhe miracles of Christ 
before he had mastered their language. His hearers, who, like 
many in the time of Christ, uad a perception only for bodily 
relief, urge him to prove the power of this Iledeemer of the 
world upon their sick people. With many siglis and prayers 
he ventures to lay his hands upon several, prays over them, 
and, lo, he makes them whole in the name of JesuS Christ I 
The Lord could not reveal Himself plainly enough to this 
mentally blunted and degraded race by merely spiritual means, 
and therefore bodily signs were needed. In such cases, and, 
in dealing with such men, miracles may not have been entirely 
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waiitiug in the work of evangelization amongSfc otlier nations 
and in other ages, and we should not, therefore, absolutely 
reject all that is miraculous in the old legends as mere fables, 
though their statements must be inceived with great caution. 

Let me mention anotiier incident from the life of the 
Moravian missionaries Spangenbcig and Zeisberger. On their 
way to the Indian tribes in the endless foi'ests and wilds of 
North America, tormented with hunger, weary and exhausted, 
they came to a brook. Here Spangeiibcrg l>eggod his com¬ 
panion to bring out the lishing tackle, lie did so ■without 
hope, since tlie water was clear and shallow, and at that time 
of the year the fish were known to remain in the deep water. 
But, encouraged by Spangeuberg's faith, he obediently cjist the 
net, and in a few moments Beter’s miraculous draught of 
fishes was repciited. 

The history of Missions at the present time affords many 
similar instances. At a Ilhenish mi8.sion station in South 
Africa in IBoS, an earnest native Chri.stiaii saw an old friend 
who had Ijecome lame in both legs. Impressetl with a peculiar 
sense of believing confidence, he went into the bushes to pray, 
and then came straight up to the cripple, and said, " The same 
Jesus wlio made tlie lame to walk can do so still; I sav to 
thee, in the name of Jesns, lliso up and walk !" The laino 
man, with kindred faith, raised himself on his staff and walked, 
to the astonishment of all who kiunv him (mdc the Memoir 
of Kleinsckmidt, Barmen 1860, p. 08 ff.). 

In view of the temperate and conscientious character of 
such messengers of the gospel, we have no right to doubt these 
reports of theirs, to which many similar ones could be added. 
But those who nevertheless persist in doubting them, we would 
point to the people of Israel as a perennial living hislorical 
miracle. The continued existence of this nation up to the 
present day, the preservati(»n of its national iieculiarities 
throughout thousands of years in spite of all dispersion ami 
oppres.sion, remmns s-t on])arallfiled a jdieiiomcnon, that without 
the special provident h! ]»reparation of God, and His constant 
interference and protection, it would be impossible for us to 
explain it. For where else is Ouire a people over whom such 
judgments have passed, and yet not ended in destniction ? 

But even in modem times parallels are not entirely wanting 
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to some of the iniracnlous delivenmccs of Israel. ComjKire 

with theirs the history of the Waldenscs, the Israel of the Alps. 

Head the history of the siege of the mountain fortress La 

llulsille; how the little hand, having been surrounded by a 

h’rciudi and Sardinian army throughout an entire summer, at 

length had to face the prospect of d<;iith by starvation, siiico 

the enemy was guarding every outlet of the valley. In mid- 

w'intciT they are driven by hunger to visit tlie snuw-clad fields 

which tliey have been Uiiahle to harvest, and there under the 

dee[) snow they find the entire harvest still ttuinjured. Part 

of this was housed in good conditinn eighteen months after it 

had lieeri sown. Head how in the following sjiring one hrea.st- 

work of the small fortress after another .sank under the 

eiuMuy’s cannonade, until finally tlie last intrenchineut was 

(leiiiulifihed; ho\v they then stood defenceless, at the mercy of 

a cruel foe, and could oidy cry to the Lord of Hosts; and liow 

in their extremity a cloud of fog sudihaily rolled do\\n upon 

the valley, and enveloped it in so dense a darknes.s, that, 

altliough in the niiilat of their enemies, they were able to 

climb down the rocks unseen and eflect their escape. This 

occurred on tlie 13th of ]\Iay 1G90. Does it not remind us 

ot the (»nd who once fed Lsrael so miraculously, and \Yho 

covered tlieni with tiie pillar of cloud as a defence against 

Pharaoli's armv ? * 

%• 

Again, what a wonderful deliverance w'ns experience*! by 

’ Alimor iii'iro woiulcHul tlvliviTiiuct's ai'e ruljiU'il in llu-liistory of tlic South 
Aliii'iui MihsioiH. Jii oiu* (‘ase “ tlu* Imor of llic. Loial ” huddcnly foil on a 
li iniopliiinlly ndvam'iui' onomy, who was about to set fire to the tni.Si*ion-hoii'»e, 
Ml tliat the viitoiy was Uirnt'd into a suthleii ilight, ami Iwh fricnihs am’ i «» 
wi'iu I'niinji'llnl to lonifis tluit GchI had fought for Jl' people. \VUle Jifan- 
tw/itii'tii', i(!>i mfprn, pp. 73, 77; cf. l*s. xx.xiv. 8, and C vii. 6 fT.) 

.Anothfi teiiiarkiihlc instance occurrcil in tlu aasc of a missionary of the 
Elicnish Si)i K-iy, nano'd Nomincii.scn, V’ciking iu Sumatra. <tn one tKccsiou 
11 licnthcn who hud de.sigits on his hlV nijEmagiiMl aecn tly to mix a deadly poison 
in tlie ri' e wliioli Xoimm-nsen wasi^ o - j,»aring for his dinner. AV^ithout suspicion 
the iMis'-iomuy ate the lioc. and the heathen watched for him to fall down dead. 
In.sic.sd of this, liowcvcr, the promise contained in Mark vvi. 18 wa.s fulfilled, 
and ho did not cxjurricuce tiic sitgiitest iuconvenicncc. TJie hoatlicn^ by thi-s 
liulp.dilc luiraoulous pixiof of the Christian God’s power, becnine conviiweil of 
tho truth, and was ovcntmdly -muvertud : but not until his con.scicnce had ini' 
l'-lh <l him to conff>.ss his guilt to Xomnun.scn, did the latter know from what 
danger he had been pn'served. This incident is well attested (cf. V. Rohdett, 
O'tHv/iic/ile ihi' rhdtt. Mwwn^mllscha/t, 2d ed., p. 324), and tlie missioiisiy 
still lives. 
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the crew of the missionary ship ITaritimy^ which every 
year visits the Moravian stations on the coast of labrador, 
and supplies them witlx provisions! Some years ago an icebexg 
was one day perceived drifting rapidly towards the veBsel. 
A moment more, dnd it would have inevitably hoen dashed to 
pieces. At a distance of only ojui foot- from tlie ship, the 
^monster suddenly 8to])|M‘d in its course, and drifted aw'ay 
again. I myself have heard the captain of the Jfarmon// 
attest the truth of this incident, which the entire (uxiiw declaretl 
to be a miracle. Cases of this sort, es})ecially as regards the 
marvellous delivtu’ancea of children, could be multiplied iu- 
delinitely, but they belong to miracles in the wider s(*nsi>. 

Ihit e.veu apart from the history of Missions, especially in 
the healing of the sick and in miraculous answers to prayer, 
our times ulTcr resmnblances at least to the apostolic age. 

You all know with what victorious faith Lutlier once 
wrestled 'witli God in jn-ayer at the bedside of the dying 
Melanc.ihhon, uiiii how he tlieii with firm confnlence wont up to 
the sick nnni, who felt lliat his last hour had come, and taking 
him hy the lianJ, .said, “I’e of good cheer, I'liilip, yon shall 
not die;" and how fi om that hour Melanchthon revived. Johann 
Albrecht liengel, faiuou.s as the be.st inlerjueler of Holy Scrij)- 
turc in tlie last century, relates that a girl in a little town of 
South G(fnnany,' who had been jiai’alysed for twenty years, 
was suddenly healed by the prayer of faith. The case was 
examined and imWu'ljj certifo'd to he a mirarlc. And surely 
the veracity of an inbjrmanl like Hengel cannot be qvie.Htionc<l. 

I^Io.st of ns ore aware tliat wonderiul tilings are related of 
the healing of the sick at the present day. Yet the.se anj 
but weak analogies of that diviiuj power of healing in the 
New Testament hi.story, through which the severe.st and most 
chronic cas « were instantly cun-d liy a word. Our age, it is 
true, can .show more ca.^cs ol nondeiful answ’ers to prayer 
than man;; previous one- ;^ and :e- uiedly all liistory as W(*ll 
as the present period abounds in wonders of the divine g'»veiU’- 

m 

* IjCOTilnifR, near Statt^rt 

• I nectl only rcmiinl you oi" ilift TumiLlt* '>ii{.nn and the? grand davi lopmciit of 
io many ClniViian institnlions ami feocioli**'’ ih iflatHl in thp rrictnuira of A. H. 
Frankfi, J. Falk, Jnng Stilling, J. Goasii*;'. Oeorge tlullcr of IJjaKlol, TUpwIov 
T liedner, L. Hanns, J.Wiiheni, andolhei-fc, whom Simigoon drsignalefc “iiiodci'n 
Workerfs oi xoiraciea." 
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ment, and in sudden divine interpositions which are no less 
the workings of God’s providence for being often brought 
about by circumstances or men, and thus concealed from us 
tlirough the dimness of our spiritual vision. But these signs 
and wonders do not possess the same foi*c50 and clearness as 
the biblical miracles. 

On the other hand, we see the sceptics of the present day* 
reject with scorn the appeal to the lives of God’s children, and 
the clear proofs afforded by them, for every one who is not 
wilfully blind, of a special divine providence; and we find 
them presuming to derive from merely natural sources all the 
answers to pmyer, and all tlie dearest experiences of the 
children of God, or representing tliem as self-deceptions.* 
This shows ns clearly that it is the want of faith in our age 
wliich is the greatest hindrance to the stronger and more 
marked appearance of that miraculous power which is M'orking 
here and tliere in quiet concealment. Unhr.lief is the final and 
the most important nia-son for the ?^trogression of miracles. 

• Wo often sec unbelievers greatly etnburnished by tlie countless and undeniable 
answers to prayer iu the liv<-.s of many children of God ; answers wluoh it is 
ridionlous to attribute to chance. An instance of this may bo seen in the 
dfisptirate explanation attempted by Perty (in los work, Die mystischm 
J'Jr.crhnnungen der rnensclilichen Nuiur, 1861). According to him, those 
rf'snlts proceed, not from the influence of the suppliant upon God, but from the 
mystic working of ono human soul u[*on another. The spiritual energy of the 
RU)»])Uant occasions disquietude in other souls until they have satisfied his needs. 
If this bo so, thou men and not Ood hear prayer. What a woltl fancy is this f 
Indeed, it is an incomparably greater miracle than that God should answer 
pinyei 1 In many cases help comes from a jierson whom the suppliant did not 
know—of whose existence be was unconscious; or it docs not come through 
persons at all, but through things and circumstances. How, in these is a 
psychical influence conceivable I We see how unbr-li-f in its despair jiceibis to 
itcce))t the purest inipowibiUty rather than the piu.t.bi truth of Scripture. In 
this respect it is still true that ** professing thcr selves to be wise, they become 
fools I" (Cf. Apulotjet, Beitrikye r^'n und Ri^snltach, p. 187.) The 
(I'arlmktule romarks in a similivr .strain with regard to George Muller’s won¬ 
derful work: “The ‘Lord* win* went before Miiller was merely another form 
tor his own German onotgy, his simple, feeling heart, etc.,—a form dear to him 
and imposing to the EugUsh public." Whotiver takes the pains to read in 

Lord's dealings vntk G. Miilkr (1S60, 6th ed.), and to learn hqw, withoid 
ever applying to any one for a gift, he received the means to build those great 
pjilaces nesu" Bristol, in which he provides for 2000 orphans, only throughpray^t 
will immediately realixe the folly of such a judgment. If it is always meA%ho. 
do such things, and not God, why do not these enlightened gentlemen make use, 
oi their own “simple, feeling hearts,” and some “imposing form," say that pf 
Materialism, in order to perform like W'onders 1 
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But though these facts—being miracles in a wider sense 
only—may be no direct proof for the miraculous, strictly so 
called, still they plainly prove tliat the omnipotent God is 
everywhere present and active in the nnttiml as well as in 
the spiritual world. But when tliis fact is once admitted, it 
, follows that the miraculous is constantly possible, and that 
God need not di.sturb nor destroy anything when He performs 
a miracle properly so called, of which we have at least single 
examples in our own days. 

These alone may not be sufficient to lead one to a belief in 
the truth of the biblical miracles. But there is a still more 
cogent consideration which I would linnlly seek to impress 
uj)on you, viz. that hy a denial of the miraculous we do not 
in the least escape miracles, hut only hai'c to believe in greater 
■prodigies. 

We have already seen that he who bcliev('.s in God must 
also believe in the miraculous. Though one inav not believe in 
God, yet he must believe in the miracle of Ihe vvorld, wliicli, 
through a miracle, must have existed from eternity, and nin.st 
have developed and preserved itself up to its pnjscnt condition 
by means of still greater miracles and ritUlles. If one docs iwi - 
believe in the miraculous creation of man, he must believe 
his descent from the monkey, and further back in his genera¬ 
tion, from the original slime—a wild supposition which is 
contradicted by all experience and moral consciousnes.s. He 
■who does not believe in the miraculous revelation of (Jod in 
history, especially in Christ, must assume that a people like 
Israel, and a phenomenon like Cliristianity, could have arisen of 
their own accord; he must assume that the jneaching of a few 
poor Galilean fishermen could have overcome the world, and 
have ruled it spiritually until now, without the co-operation of 
divine power. And would that not be a far greater miracle ? 
He who does not believe in the continual government of God’s 
providence has lost the key for understanding the entire 
liistory qf the ■world,, of the divine kingdom, and of his own 
life, and has no longer any safeguard against the thoughtless 
belief in chance, which explains nothing. 

As the Bible is much more im \plicaljle if vve suppose it 
uninspired than if we grant its insfriration, so, too, the lu tural 
and the moral w’orhl are infinitely more full of riddles W'ithoufc 
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the belief in miracles than- with it^ Though the latter may* 
still leave much that is incomprehensible, yet the many com¬ 
prehensible things wliich we find in Holy Scripture should 
induce us to believe the incomprehensible too. This is how 
children learn. Tor the sake of what they already understand, 
they accept that which for a long time is still beyond their 
powers of comprehension; and this is precisely the way to 
make progress in learning. In tins respect we have much to 
learn from childreii, and especially do we see in them the 
simple hcauty and naturaln&ss of Hie belief in miracles. Since 
they have no doubt whatever of the existence of a higher 
world with its heavenly powers of love, miracles seem just as 
natural to them as to the angels; since their hearts are still 
open, and their consciences but little burdened, they joyously 
believe in the influence and interference of these divine 
powers in our lives. Were our children to find in some quiet 
meadow a ladder reaching up to lieaven, they would not be so 
greatly astonished, but would straightway ascend it, while we 
older people still stood below, engrossed in critical considera¬ 
tions. And which would be the wiser? 

There are in our day many doubtful souls, who, if they meet 
with a miracle in tiie Holy Scriptures, swallow it as a bitter 
pill, or even allow it to spoil their delight in the Word of 
God. And why ? Because they would fain measure the great 
ways of God by their own small ideas, which are not even 
adequate to the understanding of that which daily takes place 
around them.^ Because they think far too highly of our 
human wisdom and knowledge, they have far too small con¬ 
ceptions ol God and of His mighty power. This view must 
be reversed in order to lead us to a beb^jf in the miraculous. 
Think very highly, I pray you. of tbe infinite God, and make 
a very^ lowly estimate of all human knowledge and actions, 
and then, my respected bearers, the Scripture miracles will 
prove to you no longer a cross, but a comfort; a source no 
longer of timid doubts, but of heartfelt joy and of stronger 
faith I 

AlS is Christ Himself, so certainly are all miracles, a s|gn 
which may be spoken against (Luke ii. 34) j clear and nnmis-, 

^ Lord Bacon truly says : ** Animus ad amplitndinem mysteriorum pro c^odtilo 
suo dilatetur, non mysteria ad Rngustias onimi.constiingautur.” 
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" takeable enough for him who is willing to believe, but dark 
• and uncertain enough for him who means to doubt hTor 
should it r^e otherwise. For only those can or may penetrate 
>’itito the secrete of the divine government who have experi¬ 
enced the miraculous spiritual power of God in their own 
, hearts. To him only who sustains a liV^'ng relation to Christ, 
the miracle of all miracles, and who ret, ignises himself as a 
miracle,—not merely as a man, but still, more as a child of 
God,—and to such an one assuredly, the miraculous operation 
of Godwin the world, as well as in his own experience, will 
/ appeaf intelligible and necessary; and the supernatural will 
seem natural, because it is shaping his inmost life. The 
longer his experience, the more profoundly and clearly will 
he trace the finger of God even in a thousand small events, 
whert the blind world sees only natural laws and chance, 
because he discerns that finger continually in himself in grace 
and w’cipline. And therefore no one can dispute his right to 
continue in that faith which the angel invited in his announce¬ 
ment of the greatest miracle, that " u'ith God mthing sluill be 
impossible" (Luke i. 37). 
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MODERN ANTI-MIRACULOUS ACCOUNTS OF TUE LIFE OF 

CHRIST. 

“ If they shall say that no miracles have hecn wrought, they will thereby 
only turn the edge of their weapons against themselves. Foi that were the 
gi-eatest miracle, that without signs and wonders twelve poor and unlearned men 
should have drawn the whole world into then net.”—CuiiYsosToMUs (in Act. 
Ap. Horn. I.). 

“ -VrrHAT think ye ol Olirist ? whose Son is He ? ” Tliis 
T Y question it is which once more agitates the world 
most deeply in our own day. Thu.s did our Lord in a decisive 
hour address the assembled Pharisees in one of His last public 
discourses. And whenever this question is addressed to a 
wrhole people or generation, it is a sign that the times are 
])regnant witli solemn issues, and that a turning-point in its 
liistory is at hand. It is not a question, but the question, the 
innermost vital issue, the decision of which by individuals or 
nations now, as then in the case ot Israel, pronounces the 
sentence of judgment on their future destiny. 

The answer to this question touches the centre of our faith. 
And surely the fsict that the Assault upon Christian belief is 
now being concentrated more and more uv on this its central 
bulwark, is a proof that our age is pre^nng on to a decision, 
and that the battle of well-nigh two thousand years, which the 
Christian faith has been waging Mth science and with life, is 
at length nearing its final losue. The spirit of our age, weaiy 
—and that not without good reason—of mere speculation, 
is in every department asking for realities and facts. The 
study of dogma has had to yield to that of history. • Men no 
longer look to authoritative statements of Church doctrines 
or dogmatic treatises, but to historical investigations of the 
Gospel aarratives and of primeval Christianity, for an answer 
to the question. Who was and is Jesus Chiist? 

S40 
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This question, so decisive for our whole faith, is forced 
upon tts, not only by the spirit of our age, but also by the 
progressive development of modern theology* As formerly 
the JRefonners appealed from the Church to the Scriptures, 
so mw our modern critics appeal " from the Scriptures to the 
^ actual history upon which they are based,” ‘ and claim to 
make a distinction between the biblical narration of facts 
and the tacts themselves. In oi’der to attain to an historical 
comprehension of the origin of Oliristianity, modern criticism 
first began to investigate the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, 
seeking in the struggles which agitated these ])eriods to dis¬ 
cover the growing germs of the Church and her faith. For a time 
the critics hovered round the person of Christ with a cautious 
reserve. But soon it became evident that all ciiticism must 
eventually have recourse to this as the only reasonable way to 
account for the origin of Christianity. Thus investigations 
into the latter made way for inquiries after the pei'son of 
Christ. As this was the chief religious problem for the scribes 
in Israel and the wise men of heathendom, so, too, it is once 
more the great question that occupies the theology of the 
day, and has attracted more general interest than any other. 
This question is addressed to us also. Wo may not evade it, 
and therefore we must seek a clear and concise answer. No 
one may remain undecided in the face of this issue; for on it 
depends our whole future, as individuals, as churches, and 
(witness the example of Israel) as nations. 

If we inquire after the inner motives which have led our 
modern theology back to this old question, it is not difficult to 
see that chief among them is t’he aversion to the miraculous 
which characterizes the spirit of our age. We have seen that 
Jesus Christ is the central miracle of history. He who denies 
the miraculous cannot accept this chief miracle. For this 
reason the deists and the old school of rationalists exerted 
themselves to get rid of one miracle after another; but they 
soon discovered- that all this w^as labour lost, so long as the 
supernatural, in the pm-soti of Christ, was bodily present in 
the world and its history.' Since then our opponents have be¬ 
come wiser, and have transferred the conflict to the person of 
Christ The foundations of all supernatural revelation cannot 
^ Cf. Lachardt, DU nwdernen Darstellungen dti Lehtm Jetu. 
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"be considered as destroyed until this Jesus of Kazareth, 

His unique life,—until all His doings and sayings* and even 
His peculiar religious consciousness, are naturally explained as 
the result of a merely human development. Here we have 
the reason for the most recent attempts at a purely natui*al 
solution of this enigma. 

But there is another alternative. The result of our inves¬ 
tigations may show that all these attempts, even the most 
unbridled and arbitrary of them, still leave an inexplkahh 
Romething, which the most desperate efforts to divest the 
life of Christ of its divinity cannot do away with; and that 
they arrive at this something only by means of an abrupt leap, 
i.e. by giving up all natural connecting links,—a proceeding 
which must lead us to the conclusion that it was a supernatural 
agency which hei’e interfei'ed. Ou;- investigations may show 
that the old Stone of stumbling, the person ot the Crucified, 
still lies before us to this day as a Bock of offence which the 
stormy floods of human criticism can neither wash away nor 
crumble into ordinary shingle; nay, a Stone from which all 
the learned human masons cannot even grind away the sharp 
corners, which they must needs let alone in the unique grandeur 
of its origin and its effects. If such be the case, then we 
have a fresh argument for the possibility of miracles in 
addition to those already adduced, viz. the impossibility of 
removing the miraculous from the Bible, and from history in 
gcnonl, since its opponents are fain to let it stand in its 
central manifestation—Christ. 

Not a device has been left untried in order to divest the 
life of our Lord ot its supernatural chnructer. The most 
clumsy method was, to accuse either H^oiself or the gospel 
writers of lying and fraud. This was mo main point in the 
well-known WolfenMttd Frai/oicnts, by Beiinarus (f 17 6 8), and 
long before, in tlie wiitingj; ^’f Celsus, that heathen adversary 
of the Christian faith in tiie second century. The same method, 
too, was partially carried out by some of the English deists, 
but especially by Voltaire and the French ilhiminatV In our 
day there is no longer any difference of opinion as to this 
frivolous and morally revolting theory. It is condemned by a 
single question : How can He from whom the moral regenera¬ 
tion of the world proceeded have been an immoral deceiver ? 
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Or how can it be conceived as possible that a immber of 
fraudulent men should be al'le to invent the purest, grandest, 
and most exalted chumcter.the mere idea of which far transcends 
the loveliest visions of poets, and the noblest speculations of 
philosophers ? 

For this reason the accusation of conscious fraud soon fell 
to the ground, and others set up the Ibectry that Christ was 
the victim of srif-dixrpfiou and enthusiasui. Wo shall find 
that this snpi)osition is, partially at least, accepted by Strauss 
and Kenan, who, in their explanation of our Saviour’s words 
and deeds towards the of Ilis life, are compelled to make 
use of it. Hut neither d (CS this theory explain anything; on 
the contrary, it only multiplies enigmas. For all the sayings 
and doings of Christ which are recorded in the Gospels give 
an unprejudiced reader the impression of the most sober clear¬ 
ness of spirit, the calmest dignity, and the most prudent self- 
command, ever wondrously the same in all situations; and 
this accorajjfinied by the glance of profound knowledge wliicli 
])CTi(;trates through all outward show to the I’cal essence, and 
tile sure judgment which is never deceived, but constantly 
bits tbo nail upon the bead. Is not all this directly opposed 
to enthusiastic impginatiou and self deception? 

Gibers, IbereLre, have attributeil the er)*ors and the self- 
.b'cej)tion to L»it lisciples, whom they su^posci to have formed 
a i.ilse conception of the d(!eds of Christ, in their superstitious 
prejudice making purely natural events into supernatural ones, 
and converting an extraordinary human being into a God-man. 
This is the creed of vulgar Kationalisrn, We are to believe 
that the fabrications and dreanjs of a few Galilean fishermen, 
imposed upon Jews and Greeks, conquered the world, morally 
regenerated it, and have since proved to be a ruling spiritual 
])OWf' and an inexhaustible source of culture and education! 
And is this the pass at wliich exalted reason has arrived ? 

Since this theory has been undermined, in part by the his¬ 
torical contradiction'* which it provoked, but especially by the 
intolerably arbitrary exegesis which it necessitated, a final and 
most recent attempt ijas been made to show that tlie miraculous 
history and the “ deification” of Christ originated in the (un¬ 
conscious) legendary invention oj the hrst Ohrutian communitiee^ 
which Buri’ounded and darkened the original history with an 
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ever-thick«ning cloud of myths and legends. This is the* 
standpoint oi Strauss and Jlenan. In it they were greatly 
strengthened by the attempt made in another quailer to remove 
the Gospels and the Acts, as well as most of the Epistles, into 
a period subsequent to the apostolic age,—attempts which, if 
successful, M'ould leave the time necessary for the gi*adual 
formation of tliese mythical legends. 

From this we see that every possible method has been tried 
du order to eliminate the miraculous from the gospel history. 
For it is easy to see that all these hypotheses are only set up 
as a means of getting rid of the miraculous at any co^f;.and, 
indeed, as much is openly confessed. Take, for instance, what 
Strauss says : ^ The miraculous is a foreign element in the 
gospel narratives of Christ wdiich defies all historical treat¬ 
ment, and the conception of the myth is the means uhich we shall 
use ill order to eliminate this element from our subject'* This 
“ mythical hypothesis,” then, belongs to the same class as all 
other attempts of ancient or modern nationalism to explain 
aw'ay the miraculous. They are all one in their aim, and 
therefore we comprise them all under the one category of 
" anti-miraculous accounts of the life of Christ.” 

From what w'e have already said, it is evident that all these 
theories exhibit one and the same tendency in tw*o fundamental 
forms, the rationalistic and the mythical. Under the former 
aspect the Gospels are real^ but merely natural history^ in 
which all seemingly miraculous events are to be naturally 
accounted for. According to the latter view, they do not, for 
the most part, contain history at all, but merely fictions or 
legends. Scbenkel’s Sketch of the Character of Christ w’e con- , 
sider to belong to the former of these tv.:; classes: the chief 
i-eprosentatives of the latter are, as is well known, Strauss and 
llonan. The works of these three men—in addition to the 
waitings of llaur, which we i-esoi’ve for future consideration— 
are doubtless the great authorities for the negative gospel 
critioiam of the present day. It will therefore be our duty, 
after a short sketch and consideration of the old ratiohalistio 
view of the life of Christy to subject the wTitings of these three 
liieii to a closer investigation and critique. 

Eelore so doing, I w'oulJ remark, that the attacks on the . 
^ la his L^n Jeau/Ur iiaa deutaclie Volk, 1864, p. 146, 
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rtmmeiio^ (as constituting the cliief miraole in the life of our 
l^rd) will be considered separately in Lect. VII., and will there¬ 
fore remain unnoticed in this chapter. The importiint question, 
too, as to the origin of the Gospels cannot be treated merely 
&i passant, and I must therefore reserve its consideration to a 
later occasion, when I hope to treat, in connection, of the doc- 
* trine of Scripture, its inspiration, the canon of both Testaments, 
and the origin of the individual books. At present we are 
only considering the principles involved in the modern accounts 
of our Saviour’s life, both rationalistic and mythical. So well, 
however, have the Gospel accounts been defended in our days 
l>y many learned divines, that we cannot pretend to handle 
the subject in a new or original manner. We therefore simply 
confine ourselves to gleaning from those who have gone before. 


I.—OLD EATION.VLISTIC ACCOUNTS OF THE LIFE OF CIIUIST. 

ft 

According to the rationalistic school, the miraculous element 
m the life of Christ originated, not from the facts themselves, 
but from the superstitious light in which the biblical narrators 
viewed them. In their simplicity, they looked upon extra¬ 
ordinary medical cures as supernatural wonders, although they 
were perfectly natural occurrences; and that extraordinary man, 
•lesus of Nazareth, a prophet mighty in word and in deed be¬ 
fore God and all the people, they believed to be God, thougli 
he was really nothing but a man. We find this same practico 
of reducing all that is divine to merely natural and human 
proportions, many centuries hack^ in some Greek philosophers 
—Euhemerus and others—who made their national gods into 
men, saying that Zeus, Apollo, and the rest had, indeed, 
actually existed, but only as men, whom their station, or tlieir 
deeds, or their knowledge had rendered famous, and caused 
them to be worshipped by their posterity as superhuman beings. 
The very principle of tliis heathen school is applied by our 
rationalists to the Ciiri'.tian faith. They say, Jesus Clirist 
is a real historical chaiactet, but nothing mote than a man, 
who, for the sake of his extraordinary doings and sayings, 
gradually came to be adored as <livine. Thus unbelief con¬ 
stantly retreads the old worn-out paths, affording a specially 
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Striking illustration of the truth that " th,eTe is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

After P^ichhorn’s application of these principles dhiefly to 
the Old Testament, they, were carried out to their full extent 
by T)r, Paulus of Heidelberg in his Commfntary m the Gospels 
(1800) and his Life of Jesm (1828). He declares that the^ 
oecurrences related in the Gospels are facts, but merely natural 
ones. How can this be ? Dr. Paulus tells us that the his* 
torical critic must distinguisli between facts and opinions, be¬ 
tween the actual occurrence and its mistaken acceptance as 
miraculous by the narrator or the actor. In the tradition of 
the first churches, facts and opinions had been promiscuously 
l)ropagated and identified. This obscuration of real facts* by 
attributing them to unreal miraculous causes, is to be done 
away with ; the natural kernel of the matter is to be separated 
from its supernatural shell, and thus the actual historical truth 
to be arrived at. By means of this o]>eration the life of Christ 
is transformed into the life of a wise Ptabbi, who did not, it is 
true, perform any miracles, but in.stead of that, from love to 
man, executed innumerable w'orks of charity, with the help of 
medical skill and good fortune. 

I cannot better illustrate the violence done to Scripture by 
the rationalistic school, in reducing all miraculous occurrences 
to merely natural events, than by giving some gleanings from 
the rationalistic exegesis. The bright light shining around the 
.Khopherds in the night of our Ix)rd’s birth was " probably a 
meteor,” or perhaps “ the rays of a lantern that happened to 
pass by.” The changing of the water into wine at Cana was 
a “ harmless wedding joke; ” the disciples hsd got the wme 
beforehand, and the twilight helped tf* (ieceive the guests. 
That Christ walked on the lake is simply a misapprehension 
on the part of the reader or e.fpositor; he really walked “ on 
the shores of the lake,” or it, on " one of its high banks.” 
I’lie stilling of tlie storm on the lake is resolved into the fact 
that Jesus, through his calm and dignified bearing, quieted the 
frightened disciples, and that by a " happy coincidence ” the 
raging elements ceased their fury just at the same time. The 
healing of the blind was accomplished by means of an " effica¬ 
cious eye-salve,” which little circumstance w'as overlooked by 
the wonder-seeking narrator. The direction of Christ' to the 
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blind man, " Go to the pool of Siloam and wash,” refers only 
to ** talcing the waters ” at some neighbouring medicinal springs. 
St. John did not intend this for a miracle at aH. The gi'eat 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, which made such an impres¬ 
sion upon the people that they said, “ Surely this is the 
^ Prophet which should come into the world” (John vi. 14-),was 
accomplished by means of secret stores which wore in the 
neighbourhood, suid through the provisions vdiich the people 
had brought with them; Christ, by TTis words, producing so 
great an effect upon the more wealthy among the multitude, 
Avho were well supplied with food, that they forthwith shared 
their stores with the poorer. The daughter of Jairu.s, the 
young man of Nain, and Lazanis, were raised—from a death¬ 
like trance. The transfiguration of our Saviour on the moun¬ 
tain, and His converse with Moses and Elias, are equally 
easy to explain. The disciples saw Jesus in a morning mist 
on the mountain speaking with two men, and os the sun broke 
forth at the moment, thev thought that Mo.ses and Elias wen? 
.standing with their Master, and that lie was shining witli 
celestial light. The struggle in Gethsemane is an “ unexpected 
indisposition caused by the damp night air of the valley ;" in 
fact, a sudden cold. The resurrection of Christ is the return 
to life, not of a dead man, but of one who was ax)paroutly 
dead, having been laid in the grave swooning from the effects 
of the crucifixion. The angels in the grave w’erothe white 
linen cloths,” which were taken by the W’omen for celestial 
beings. Other angelic appearances are reduced to lightnings 
or stonns. Dr. Paulus especially makes the lightning fly in 
a hundred forked flashes around,the heads of the Jews, with¬ 
out singeing a hair of them.” The ascension of our Lord, 
finally, was merely His disappearance in a mountain cloud 
which happened to come between Him and His disciples; or, 
according to Bahrdt’s account, Christ disappeared beliind a 
hUl, and withdrew into the circle of His more intimate dis¬ 
ciples, until later on. according to a pre-arranged plan, He 
suddenry appeared froiu behind a bush to St J^aul on hi.s way 
to t)amascus!! 

You see that the miracle-fearing rationalists accomplish 
perfectly miraculous feats by means of exegetical devices. Of 
such interpreters Gbthe ss^s:— 
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Slavish fidelity is ont of date; 

When exposition fails, interpolate. 

Assuredly such attempts are not exposition, but imposition. 
They need but be mentioned to be condemned by every unpre¬ 
judiced mind as utterly desperate emt/ps de force. The whole 
method is one of boundless arbitrariness, which turns and,, 
twists, clips and maims the historical documents, until they 
say no more than they are wanted to say, i.e. nothing super¬ 
natural One does not listen to the narrators in order to 
learn what has taken place, hut he knows beforehand that 
events cannot have happened in the maimer in which they ai’e 
described. One does not want to be taught by them, but 
rather to teach these simple, superstitious narrators by taking 
the bandage from their eyes and showing them what they did 
and what they did not really see and hear. The fruits of 
this arrogance consist not only in boundless caprice, but also 
in positive vulgarity whieb utterly disgusts us. The fino- 
sounding term, “ natural explanation,” turns to hittei irony 
when we see that it is most unnatural in its efforts to do away 
with the supernatural. I have already pointed out the irra* 
tionality of “rational belief.” Here you have the clearest 
proofs of it. 

In order to make this naturalization of the supernatural 
more acceptable, especially as regards the miracles of healing, 
recourse has often been had to magnetism, and similar mys¬ 
terious though natural forces. Christ Himself and the other 
workers of miracles are supposed to have possessed a special 
magnetic power; and their laying of hands on the sick was 
the same manipulation as that performed by mesmerists in our 
own days. The rationalists and semi-rptionalists even of the 
present day do not despise this expedient, as, e.g., Weisse and 
Hose. But what is gained tbcr<».by ? Hid not the cures often 
take place without any personal contact, and even in some 
cases at a distance (p.g. the centurion’s servant and the 
daughter of the Syro-Fhoenician ’lyoman) ? Eecently, however, 
this expedientvhae been annihilated, for natural science^has 
taught that these supposed effects of animal magnetism a!?© * 
for the most part fictitious. It cannot he denied that mag¬ 
netic strokkig often produces peculiar effects on the nervous 
system, and, through it, on adjacent parts of the human frame. 
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But it^is e great question whether these eKhcta are produced 
))y any distinct and special force; and the most learned physi¬ 
cians assure us that sudden acres of any bodily ailment or 
infirmity are never effected by it. Still more is the healing 
by this means of such diseases as leprosy out of the question, 
^The critical deniers of the miraculous are not then so very 
critical in this case., Having been critical whore they should 
have believed, they are now fain to believe implicitly where 
criticism would be most fitting. 

Others recognise that no person in his senses could find 
accounts of modern magnetic cures hi the Gospels or the Acts, 
and therefore have recourse to ‘psychology. They suppose that 
the immense psychological influence which Christ exerted on 
the soivls of men, the faith and the confidence with which He 
knew how to inspire them, were sufificient to effect His 
iniracle.s. And true it is that Christ demands faith of the 
sick who look for lielp. But if the faith alone, without any 
special exertion of power on the part of Christ, could perform 
miracles then, why not now ? According to this view of the 
matter, a physician need but inspire his patient with the firm 
belief that he is or immediately will bo well, and he would 
straightway become so! And what is gained by such exi)liina- 
tions in the case of other miracles, which had nothing to do 
with healing ? 

But it is not only that these expository arts do not stand 
the test of isolated cases; they are unsound in principle. It 
is supposed that the Gospels confound facts and opinions, and 
that the kernel of facts mu.st be extracted from the shell of 
the narrators’ false apprehension.. All this is simply an arbi¬ 
trary supposition, proceeding from an aversion to the miracu¬ 
lous. The man who reads the Gospels in an unprejudiced 
spirit, will find in them nothing but the most simple, artless, 
and trtie-hearted, collation of facts, with scarcely anywhere an 
opinion of the narrator about them. Indeed, we may say that 
there probably never iv’rc historians who gave so little of ihvir 
oiun opinions in the • owm of their accounts as the evangelists, 
and the sacred writers in general. Never has any one written 
ill such a terse style of pregnant shortness as they. What 
with others would have filled thick volumes, is by them 
related iu a few pages. And this could only be acco’.iplished 
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by a plain enumeration of facts withmt many subjective views; 
a delineation of their main features in a few bold strokes. Dr. 
Vaulus need not take so much trouble to get at the kernel of 
the matter; it stands before us clearer, more transparent and 
unadorned, than wtis ever fact related by any WTiter, This 
grand, though simple style, passes by in silence a thousand , 
questions, which our curiosity were fain to ask: " And He 
entered into a ship; and He saw a man sitting at the receipt 
of custom; and the disciples of John came unto Him.” Any 
unbiassed reader will see here a simple and often abrupt 
collation of facts, the chief object of which always is to give 
a short account of the main points; a style such as even tax- 
gatherers and fishermen could attain. It is onlv when the 
reader puts on the erroneous and misleading glasses of a deter¬ 
mined aversion to the miracidom, that he sees in the gospel 
narrative no longer the simple substance of real events, but a 
history overlaid with myths and legends. 

And according to what standard are we to distinguish 
between the husk and the kernel of a narrative ? Are we to 
take for our canon the rule that the law's of nature and of 
general human development are the limits of historical possi¬ 
bility and of critical allowablenoss ? Tliis is nothing but the 
principle from which proc^ds the denial of the miraculous,— 
a ])rinciple already shown by us to be false. It is merely an 
extraneous presupposition brought to bear on the investigation 
of these historical records; an axiom which does not result 
from them, but stands in direct contradiction to them. For 
by means of it anti-miraculous critics make that appear to be 
the husk which, in the estimation of the evangelists th«m- 
solves, is the trm leemel of the narrative, i.e, the miraculous 
element. This they seek to peel off by their criticism, in 
order that a merely natural occurrence may be left as the 
liistorical kernel. But why Joes an evangelist relate a mira¬ 
culous event ? Clearly /or the sake of the miracle. This is to 
him the root and centre of the matter, the important part for tlie 
sake of which the event appears to him worthy of commemora¬ 
tion. If this be taken away, it is not the husk which has been 
separated from the fruit, but the true kernel which has disap¬ 
peared, leaving in most oases a shell not worth preserving. 

This arbitrary procedure, which acknowledges as historical . 
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only what does not contradict our anti-niiraculons prejudices, 
and throws all else overboard, is evidently not the method of 
objective science, but only that of subjective inclination. As 
against such arbitrariness Strauss is quite right when he says: 
“ Either the Gospels are really historical records, and miracles 
jpannot be banished from tho life of Christ; or the miraculous 
is incompatible with true history, and then tlie Gospels cannot 
be historical records ” (lebm Jesu, p. 18 ), 

This is true not only of isolated narratives, but of the lil'e 
of Christ, depicted in the Gospels, m a whole. Whoever wishes 
to retain the historical character of the Gospels cannot cut out 
the miracles without losing all. It is labour lost to chip and 
};are down isolated miracles, and to give them a natural instead 
of a supernatural purport Not merely this or that occurrence, 
hut the whole foundation, of the. Gospel history, i.e. the person vf 
Christ itself, is intrinsically miraculous from beginning to end. 
His words and deeds are likewise miraculous: so, too, is that 
in Him which rationalists acknowledge as historical; for His 
is a more than human development, inexplicable without the 
influence of supernatural powers and revelations. In sliort, 
the miraculous is not a mere outward appendage, which as 
such might be separated from the gospel history ; on the con¬ 
trary, it is the indispensable basis on which the latter rests, 
and one of its most essential elements. -We should therefon,*. 
gain nothing even did we succeed in a natural explanation of 
all the individual miracles, and the whole i-ationalistic under¬ 
taking—apart from the falsity of its anti-miraculous basis— 
cannot lead to any real results. For what use is it to prune 
away the miraculous from the twigs and branches if the whole 
tree be supernatural ? 

If the miraculous be once denied, it is far more logical ami 
honest no longer to regard the Gospels as historical, but, as 
Strauss does, to consider them a chain of legends and fictions, 
and then to abjure Christianity openly. For the elimination 
of the miraoulom elet,'-ent from the gospel history can never 
take place without a aecply penetrating injury, or even a total 
and destructive aUeraiimi of the entire substance of the Christian 
religion. What good is it to us to know all about the linen 
of the swaddling clothes which the rationalistic exegete will 
describe so learnedly and vividly, if it is no longer a divine 
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Child that was wrapped in them t What is the use of de¬ 
picting to 118 the cross, if it is merely an apparently dead man 
who is being lifted down from it; or of describing the grave, 
if the Prince of life do not come forth from it ? The whole 
foundation of our Christian life is shattered. 

Take away the miraculous element from the Gospels, and, 
what remains ? The threadbare story of a wise and virtuous 
llabbi, who preached pure morality,^ and, having resolved to 
make his appearance as the Messiah, managed by the help of 
a natural power of healing, which he employed with good 
luck, to persuade a small portion of the people that he was 
such. He would appear to have been persecuted by the 
Pharisees, because he chastised their hypocrisy, and finally to 
liave suffered death,—that is to say, apparent death, from 
which, after a swoon of many hours on the cross, he re¬ 
covered ; “ only daring, however, to show himself to a few, 
and afterwards in all probability slowly languishing away in 
some remote part of Galilee from the effects of his sufferings.” 
And to this poverty-stricken story the development of humanity 
is supposed to be attached ! These commonplace occurrences, 
Avhich might similarly take place in the case of any man who 
sliould excel his age in knowledge and moral power, and then, 
opposing himself to its spirit, should die as a martyr to his 
noble efforts—these are supposed to have unhinged the world’s 
history, and marked out for it a fresh path ? These exceed¬ 
ingly clumsy and simple narrators, who in their‘fanaticism 
took such simple events for one series of miracles, "who were, 
not even gifted with ordinary common sense, were yet able to 
depict for the benefit of mankind a character the moral beauty 
and profound spirituality of which has for centuries irresistibly 
fascinated the noblest minds, and become their richest source 
of culture: they could succeed in “ writing a history which 
jnits to shame the productions of the proudest historians?” 
What I miracle do anti-miraculous critics expect us to believe f 
Nay, more than a miracle, an utter absurdity. 


' f 5 o pure, indeed, that it is perfectly nniqne, and, if taken together with the 
n ligious consdonsness of the man who could preach it, still [>oiuts to a super- 
iiatiiral origir. Further on we shall recur more fully to tins “ ilivuie remnant' 
111 the life ol Christ which is still left after all the subtractions of critics have 
been made. , 
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These monstrosities and' inner weaknesses soon l>ronght dis¬ 
credit OB the ** natural ” explanation of the gospel liistory. 
We have already * heard the hard sentenee of Hegd on the 
“ stupidity and meanness which arrogates to itself of 

common sense and morality.” Schilling, toocondemns it, 
saying that “ nothing is more doleful than the occupation of 
all rationalists, who strive to make that rational which declares 
itself to be above all reason,” For tbe .scientific annihilation 
of this standpoint, however, we have to thank Strauss, who in 
this way has done ns real ser^dco. Not only did he-in. his 
former fjfe of Christ confute Dr. Panlus step by step, but ih 
Ids latest writings, and most of all in the pamphlet entitled 
Dk IJalbcn und die Ganzen, he chastises the rationalists of tbe 
ju’esent day, cspeciaUy the Baden school, with a bitter irony, 
and often with a scathing sarcasm nearly approaching to 
abuse. Tims it is that one ef our opponents often confutes 
the other. 

All the more does it give us cause for wonder that a well- 
known theologian of the present day, notwithstanding tlu', 
undoubted bankruptcy of Kationalism, and in contradiction l,o 
his own past history, should have fallen back to the old ration¬ 
alistic standjioint. I mean Dr, Schenkel in his Sketch of the 
Character of JcHusf a book which scarcely corresponds to its 
title, as it is iu reality nothing hut a life of Jesiis. 


n.—DR. SCHENKEL’S " SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF CUEIST.” 

We shall soon see that we have a right to place Schenkel 
in the immc<liate vicinity of the rationalist, although much 
that is in liis hook reminds us of Strauss and Henan, and still 
more of the “ Tubingen school,” so that in fact hi.s book is 
Varied with almost every hue of thought. Before doing so, 
however, let ns cast a glance at his t 7 'eaiment of the Gospels 
tvith respect to their li'klrrical vnlm. 

Schenkel agrees wit i .several others of the most modern 
critics in considering tbe Gospel of St. Mark to be the oldest 

* In the critique of Deihm in Lcct. III., )». 202. 

* Sammitiche WerJcf-, Rl. ii., Ahth. iv. p. 28. 

* CharahUrhild Jeati.. Wc quote in llie foiloM'ing from the Sri ed., 1864. 

7. 
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and most original, and he lays stress upon the fact that his 
book “gives the first delineation of Christ from the stand¬ 
point of the second evangelist.*' This prefei’ence for the second 
(jospol may be the result of critical investigations, the correct¬ 
ness of which we cannot stop to examine here: ceitainly, 
however, it is connected with Dr. iScheukel's aversion for . 
miracles ; for, ns he observes, “ the second (lospel conteins no 
trace of the ‘ liCgend of the Infancy,’ nor of tlie appearances 
of Cinist after His resurrectionand also, “ many of its inci¬ 
dents ai*e less embellished with miraculous paraphernalia than 
the corresponding ones in the second and third Gospels ” 
(pp. 230, 240), Ihit since even Mark relates much that is 
miracuhms, Schcnkel is lorced to confess that the " miracle 
legends ” had attained tlie preponderance even in this Gospel, 
notwithstanding its iiit.inuito connection with the reports of 
Deter, whose disciple Mark was. How, then, did the miracu¬ 
lous element penetrate into this comparatively trustworthy 
historical record ? In the first place, “ Peter himself, under 
the inlluence of Old Testament j'rccedents, probably repre¬ 
sented some of the gospel incidents in the light of Jiiiraculous 
workings;” second, “ Mark treated the reports of Peter in a 
I'ree manner, and doubtless wrote his Gospel under the inilu- 
ence of [other] oral tradition, and of the craving for the 
mii'aculous which was characteristic of the early churches; ’* 
and finally, \ve may suppose that the revi.ser of the “ original 
.Mark ” (for the present Gospel is a revision of the original 
<im*) now and then imported later ideas into the older records, 
'i'hus, in order to explain llie miraculous element in this 
Gospel, we are referred from P(*ter to M:.vk, from Mark to the 
oral tradition and the craving of the early churches for the 
miraculous, and thence to some later reviser of the original 
record; and aU this evident Iv because Schenkel feels that none 
of these grounds of exrlauarioa really suffices. He who can 
represent purely natural occunences “ in the light of miracu¬ 
lous workings” places himself in a very doubtful light, even, 
though he be an apostle. And the man who for the sake of 
l)ivs readers can make miracle.s out of events which were re¬ 
lated to him by his teacher as perfectly natural, is surely iH 
I it tod to bo a credible iiarmtor. More than this; how does 
this very free treatment of the records agree with what Dr. 
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Schenkei before stated, viz. that Hark wrete down the nar¬ 
rations of his teacher with great e.xactitnde ? 

In whatever manner the miracnlous element became intro¬ 
duced into this Gospel, the favoured record has to endure a 
very arbitrary treatment for its sake. At ono time its dear 
testimony must go for nothing, e.g, in the healing of the j>alsietl 
man (Mark ii, 10, 11), because, as Schenkei I'oufesses, it con¬ 
tradicts liis view of the case; at another titne, the clear, un- 
mistakeable sense of the words is arbitrarily distorted,— c.g. 
when Christ speaks of His coming again “ iu the glory of the 
Father with the holy angels'* (Mark viii. 38), this is to Imj 
understood " figuratively of the Master’s s])ii‘itiial reappear¬ 
ance*' (just as if a single one of our l^ord’s hearers would 
have thus received it). In chap. xiii. the second advent ol‘ 
Christ only inejins tlic epoch “ at whie-h the universal Clu iatian 
Church began to exist;*' but on account of His disciples’ vveuk 
comprehension, Christ calls it the day of His second coming ! 
In chap, xiv^, 62, likewise, our Lord merely made use. of “ llu> 
figurative language familiar to the theocratic mind" (pp. 14h, 
259, 294). Prohahly it was beeaiise he was well acquainted 
with this figure of speech that the high piiest rent his clothes, 
and condemned it as blasphemy !! 

If the chief record is thus treated, it is not to be expected 
that the otiicrs should fare better. Tlie whole history of tlu* 
childho(t<l of our Lord, as related by St. Luke, must of course 
))e mythical, with the exception, however, of the story o' 
Jesus at the age of twelve years in the temple. Why .should 
this part merely be historical ? Because in the other there is 
too much of tlic supirnatural, whi«li would not suit Schenkel's 
human picture of Jesus; this event is seemingly more natural 
(though, in truth, it points to a more than human devel(;pnient. 
of the inquiring boy). The Sermon on the Mount a})pcars t - 
Schenkel suitable. It must, therefore, be brought ovei- from 
St. Matthews Gospel, wiili the excuse that in the jm-sent 
revision of St. Mark it was doubtles.s "overlooked,” oof “ in 
tentionally omitted ** (p 70). But our critic is not pl<-a,yi{ 
with aE that is contain?d in it; thus the dcclaratlnn (Matt. 
V. 17), that heaven and earth shal! pass away ralla r liian th<* 
smallest fraction of the law remain unfalfiiled, la an cutin* 
misunderstanding: this was really a saj ing of the 1‘haribccs 
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which was controverted by Jesus, and put into His mouth by 
some strange mistake (p. 271). 

Tfic worst treatment, however, is accorded to the fourth 
(j os pel; and liere wc see the most flagmnt instances of 
arbitrary treatment of the records. According to Schenkel, 
St. tlohii occujjies the last place among the gospel narrators, 
because, in his record, there is no trace of a gradual 
development of the religious and Messianic consciousness in 
Olirist, no perceptible growth or progi’ess of his inner life ” 
(p. 17); but, on the contrary, his earthly work is jdaced in 
connection with a pre-existent ccuidition. IVo cannot help re¬ 
membering that, six years before the publication of his Hketvh, 
richenkcl conceded to St. John the first place amongst the evan¬ 
gelical historians, just '•because he testifies most decidedly to the 
immediate and unconditional agretunent of the self-consciousne.ss 
t)f Ohrist with that of God," lint since the substance of this 
Gospel is not directly historical,” there can bo no hesitation, 
if neciissary, in doing away with its testimony. St. Jolm may 
tell us that Jesu.s, when hanging on the cross, committed His 
luotlier to ilie care of His beloved disciple ; but Schenkel 
knows better, that Mary was not able “ to bear the sight even 
Irom a distance." St. John, therefore, invented the circuni- 
sUince in onler to represent " this otlmirable endurance of 
motherly love, as an expiation for her former strange coldness 
t(»waTds the gospel;" although, in another place, he tells us 
that Mary expected a miracle at the wedding in Cana, and was 
tlierefure by no means indifferent to the gospel. Elsewhere, 
too, in the history of the passion, St. John shows himself to be 
au undeiHUidable narrator: he purposely omits to men lion the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, and Mings his farewell re¬ 
past into connection with the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
an ordinance “ which was a-s plainly calculated to humble all 
priestly pride, as afte> .vanis the Lord's Supper became the 
chief support of this sentiment.” For this reason, tlici'eforc;, 
it must be historically correct that Chri.st washed His disciples’ 
feet, because this anti-hierarchical incident is excellently, 
adapted to the parpo.se of Schcnkel's SJcetch. In the conver¬ 
sation of Christ with the -woman of Samaria, St. John has 
misstated time and place, and has eiToneously representm 
him as omniscient; nevertheless, tlie narrative must be based 
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on some historical event, in order that ** the grandest of all 
speeches in defence of tolerance,” the “ exalted wido-hcorted- 
ness ” shown in what Jesus says about the nature of worship, 
may not be wanting to the Sketch of Christ's character. 

Indeed, sneh genuinely human features in the character of 
Chrbtare frequently recurring in the lourth Gosjwl. Scheiijcol 
is often fain to give the preference to this unhistorioal, specu¬ 
lative record, as against the other Gospels, and even to correct 
his favourite St. Mark according tp its statements. The dis¬ 
course on the bread from heaven in chaj). vi betrays to us the 
origin of the legend of the loaves and iislics, and ia therefore 
more credible than what the other evangelists relate in respect 
of this. The discourses of Christ as to His coining again, are 
moi-e faithfully reproduced by St John (chap, xiii.-xvii.) than 
in the three first Go.spels. St.John alone is the true narrator 
in tliivS case, although Schenkel informs us that Jesu.s couhl 
not possibly have held .such long discourses on the last evening. 
And why? Because the reference to the Comforter whom 
He would send shows that, when Jcsu.s spoke of His second 
coming. Ho did not refer to a persorral and bodily reappear¬ 
ance, hue only to an lulvent ” in spirit” (186 et seq.). 

i'rom this you see in witat an arhitrary spirit Schenlcd 
handles the yospd records. His method is far more self-con- 
iradictory than even that of the old rationalists. Whatever 
can be explained a-s opposition to "High CUurchiam” or 
" orthodoxy,” whatever may be strained to servo his well- 
known democratic church tendencies, w'hatever is calculated 
to make Jesus appear as a natural roan, bounded by huronu 
limitations and imperfection,—all this is always a " genuine 
historical trait” (jip. 40, 149, 208, etc. etc.), whether i(. 
come from the Synoptics or from the fourth Gosptd. But 
wherever tl.'o Gospels speak of the necessity of church dis¬ 
cipline, and alxive all of tlie superhuman dignity and j'owcjr 
of Christ, of His divine nature and self-con8ciou.sn<'.ss, be tlieir 
language never so distinct, and the occurrence of such senti¬ 
ments never so froqvtnt, this *is not history, })ut some 
luisunderatanding of a later reviser, or a legeiidaiy addition, 
no matter in which Gospel ^ the passage occurs. Whoever 
pleases, may call this science and historical critici.sm; in 
truth, it is nothing but subjective inclination. Hence the 
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best critics have already shown his self-contradictory treat¬ 
ment of the historical records to be a fault which vitiates the 
whole of Dr. Schenkera work/ 

We can easily guess of what description the sketch ot 
character will be, which is produced by such a pro¬ 
cedure. I/jt us look at it more closely. 

Like the rationalists with their denial of the miraculous, 
so, too, Schenkel approaches tht; gospel history with a pre¬ 
supposition that decides everything beforehand, viz. the 
tfeninl of (ho Gndlmid of On the fir-st pago of his 

book he declares that tlio teaching of the Church as to the 
person of Christ is an ancient alwurdity, a remnant of Eoinan 
Catholicism in the Protestant Church; a doctrine imported 
into the Church by the Cientilc Christian party, for the Jewish 
(Jhristians alwaysS considered Clirist to be a mere man. “ The 
statement, that Jesn.s once lived among men, and still lives as 
veiy man and very God, must necessarily call forth the mo.st 
\vcighty scruples ” (p. 2). Tie was rather “ a child of the 
people,’* the real son of Joseph and kfary; “ his father was 
a man of tluj jumple, one who belonged to the working class, 
a carpenter” (p. 26).* The lad of twelve years old “calks 
God his Father, n.s any pious Jewish child might do” (pp. 
2oi), 27). Je.sus exfjcrienced an early “ development of strong 
fooling, whicli temporarily repressed his filial piet}’^ ” (p. 28). 
He doubtless “learned from the book of Nature, beneuth the 
smiling skies of Galilee”® (p. 28). ITe was baptized by John, 
hilt there was never any intimate relationship between them, 
far less a declaration of Christ’s divine sonship on the part of 
John (p. 30 et seq.). In baptism Jesus receives divine en- 
liglitmiment “ like a silver glance " f cm above, teaching him 
that henceforth not the law, but “ tue mild and gentle spirit 
of humility and love, symbolized by the dove, is to effect a 
moral regeneration of {be people ” (p. Jo). 

^ Cf. Weiss : “Dr. Schcnkol'a ChnraklfrhUd Lfsomkrs von Seiten der 
QuellcnlHiuntzung u, tjoschichtlirhcn Bt-liandlung^iweifse buleuchtet in Stwlkn 
n. Krttikm for 1865, Heft li. p. 277 et seq. Also, IJlilhorn’a valuable little 
book, Dk modefMn jOarstellnnsen de» Lchem Jem, p, 39 ct acq. 

• And yet Dr. Schenkel d*‘nkd this at the General Synod for Baden (18th May 
1867), .stutiufj that his book merely contained a reference “ to the parents of 
Jesus,” but not that Jesus was the son of the carpenter 1 CL this statement 
with the alwve cited page of his book. 

3 CL further on, the de.’iciiption by Heium. 
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It is certain tbai Christ attributed to Himsdf an unex* 
amplcd clearness in His consciousness of God, and, in cons©- 
quence of it, a most intimate and indissoluble comnmnion 
with God; also, that Ho designated this personal chamester of 
His as an inexhaustible source, of revelation and life for the 
whole of liunianit}'. But it does not follow that Ho attributed 
to HiinseU' divine power or dignity, nor di<l Ho co-(K}ualize. 
the ** Son ” as the second person of tho Godhead, with the 
“Father” as thf’ first (pp. 121, ITT;). Soljenkel actually 
endeavours to prove this by quoting Matt. xi. 29, where Christ 
calls Himself “ meek and lowly;’* indicating that He " some¬ 
times had to struggle with anger” (p. 122)! Is not this 
genuine Rationalism, importing a meaning into the text instead 
of extracting one from it ? for in the passage quoted our 
says, if anything, directly the contrary to what Schenkel infers. 
Christ applies to Himself tlie desi^atioii "Ron of God,” in no 
other sense limn “ tluit in which the people of Isracd or the. 
theocratic king might be so called” (p. 177). “The. fourth 
fJosfiel oA'en, if wo examine it closely, contains nothing about 
the God-equal dignity of Christ” (pp. 178, 150). But how 
about the many passages which indubitably apply to the 
divine power and dignity of the Son,— e.ff., "Whatsoever tlu‘ 
Father doeth, that doeth tho Son likewise;” “that they all 
may honour the Son even ns they honour tho Father;” the 
co-ordination of Father and Son in the baptismal command, 
and many others? These arc partly passed over in silencf, 
probably because they ajqicar unnecessary (and at all evcjite 
unsuitable) for the Sketcli of Chri.'^t's character; partly they 
are disposed of—as e.g. the declaration, " All things ai*o given 
unto me by my FatJier”—with a remark such as this, tJial 
“without the necessary limitation these words would be. 
meaningh; ” (p. 120). When Jesus said, “ I and the Father 
are one,” He refemd not to oneness of essence, but to oiamess 
of w’ili (|\ 150). We have already shown that these oft- 
renew’cd atterapte to deprive our Lord of His personal and 
conscious divinity are. i.xegetically untenable, 

“ From llis earliest youth a partaker in tlie s(>ituw.s and 
joys of the people,” Christ.soon felt “that His wnrk must be 
devoted to tiiem’* (pp. 33, 41). "Men fnm (hr. jnopU iverr, 
the mm of the fuiwre Christian Church" (pp. GO, 4-i),—from 
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amongst their number He chose His apostles. At the time of 
His first public appearance Jesus was not yet fully clear as to 
His calling, far less did He at once claim to bo the Messiah. 
AfUii' the tuinptation in tlie wilderness “ He is gifted with a 
pi'f.liininary insight into His vocation” (]>. 40). He had seen 
fVum the example of John the Baptist that the old Jewish 
theocracy was possessed of no specific for the moral regonera- 
tion of the people, and that a new path must he struck out in 
order to attain to this end. Thence proceeded His proclama¬ 
tion : The time is fulfilled ; the kingdom of God is come near 
— ie. “ the old age of ceremonial minority and traditional 
schoriling of the people” has passed away. At that time, 
therefore, Christ did not make His appearance “ as the Messiali 
])romised by the proj)bet.s, hut only as the founder of a new 
age, of a fresh cornniuniou of pious Israelites with God, which 
should he independent of theocratic conditions ” (p. 43), which 
ix'mmuniou He sought to r^lize in the circle of His first dis- 
cijdos. It was the healing, ie. quieting, hy means of a con¬ 
solatory assurance, of one whom the people thouglit possessed, 
wliich gave the. first impulse to the spread of the opinion that 
Jesus worked miracles. 

The opposition of the hierarchical party, the “ orthodo.x; 
school-theologians,” the “ High-Churchmen,” alias the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who took violent offence especially at His 
breach of the Sabbath, convinced Jesus "with ever-increasing 
(If'ia noss, that it was the aim of His life to remove the yoke of 
the dead letter from His tonnented people, to put hounds to 
the empty scholasticism and arrogant rule of the priesthood, 
and to elevate the neglected and forsak- u community of lay¬ 
men to moraluudreligious freedom” 04). Henceforth He 
represents " the true dignity and the eternal rights of man ” 
ns against the st‘hool-theoio; 2 y of the priests and the spirit¬ 
killing letter of tlieir u add ions (pp. 64 ct s., pp. 36 et s.), 
and seeks " to lihemte the consciousness of God from all foi-ms 
}xnd limits ” (p. 121). He proclaims the freedom of worship; 
for, in truth, " liberty of conscience and of faith were IKe start- 
ing-point as well as the leailing ideas in His whole purpose and 
work” (p. 172). He wishes to introduce the religion of a 
universal love of man ; that is to say, " of a unh'ei’sal charity, 
purihed from all prejudices of confession, of social standing ot ^ 
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of uationaliH’: this He tUstiiictJy testifies to be tho way to 
everlasting life” (p. 127), This “religion of nrK|U»Utie(l 
humanity ” He juvnounccd sacreU in tlm parable oi the good 
Samaritan (p. 127). 

In virtue ot those ideas, Jesus wished to proclaim Himself, 
not yet as Messiah, but^as the Saviour ol Hia people. Ho 
seeks to spread tlunu by sending out the twelve, and thus to 
make the original nucleus of God-fearing Israelites outgrow its 
dimensions. Ho even makes a practical use ot theso ideas in 
the regions of Tyre and Zidon, etc., i.c. at the boundary of tho 
Gentile world, iii order to test the readiness of the heathen to 
receive tlie new doctrine. 

When Peter, on His return from thence, solemnly confessed, 
'* Thou art the Messialt,” this was “ a motto to hold His 
followers tngetlier; thus He unfolded His banner, and took up 
a definite ]>o.sitioii against the hierarchy. It would scorn as if 
Jesus sciircoly expected the decisfvo vrord to issue fn)m the 
mouth of a disrijJe ” (p, 09), Well knowing that, according 
to the Old Testament, tho office of Messiah was one quite 
diflerent from the work lie had set before Himself, Hu did not 
approve of this opinion. But He could not help Hiinstdf; He 
must of necessity lay claim to be tho Me-ssiah, sinct) this “ was 
the sole means by which He could penetrate a portion at hsast 
of the nation with His ideas, and thus attain the object of His 
vocation” (p. 98). 

It was, however, necessajy that His Messiahsliip should 
be consecrated by suffering. Hi.s entry into Jerusalem, an 
open avowal of His claims, and the subsequent cleansing ol' 
the temjfie—a symbol of the ajifu-oaching destrueliori of the 
outward temple-service—supplied His opponents wdtli Uk* 
weapons necessaiy for His aecu.saiiori and sentence of d<'ath. 
He was amenable to the letter of the law. Ho " sacrifices JIini- 
self to the killing connnandment, in order by Hi.s di'alh to 
destroy it in principle for ever, as the most fearful hiiidmuco 
of true religion and luouility ” (p. 199). His death w'a.s “ tljc 
victory bf liberty and iove.” The heartless law wuh fu-oused 
by cxjmpassionate love ; th«; hierarchy was condmuruMl, and 
thenceforth became the* ob|fect of detestation. Tliis was the 
substance of Christ's redemption and reconciliation. Tlirough 
the belief in His resurrection, arising “ frojn a condition of 
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ecstasy, the effect of deeply shaken feminine .soul-life ” (p, 
226), the deceased Messiah was glorified as the ever-living 
One. He lives in all to whom His words are spirit and life. 
" TIio living Christ is the Spirit of the Church ” (p. 234). 

These are the salient points in the picture of Christ as 
drawn by Schcnkel. The first thing that strikes us is the 
facile and nKittcr-f>f-course way in whicJi he (in common with 
all other anti-miraculous writers on the life of Christ) passe.s 
over the quc.stion as to the descent of our Lord ; just as if the 
whole foundation of our faith were not destroyed by changing 
the " only-hegotton Son of Ood, conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
horn of the Virgin Mary." into th(‘ (illegitimate ?) son of 
ildsejdi ami Mary ! In this and in other respects wo recognise 
in the Sketch the same, old, scrupulous, highly enlighteDe<l 
pc(')ple's friend of the rationaliatic age. I>r. Schcnkel has 
only trimmed liis garments after a more ntodern fasliion, in 
order, for his ow n reasons, to set Him up in opjwsition to r.ll 
true Churchmanship, either new or old. Wc need -waste no 
\vf>rds in proving that the Christ of the Sketch does not 
corn'spond in tlie, remotest degree to Him whom St Mark 
}K)rtrays. Thd wc cannot- help feeling surprised that Dr. 
Schcnkel should reproach othei*s, e.g. Henan, with “ repeating 
in many respect-s the inistake.s of the old rationali-sts,” That 
he himself does this more than any one is c.'jpeeially evident 
fn>m the maiinor in wdneh he treats the mtraeles of ChriM. 

Scheiikel distinguishe.s between two classes of miracles in 
the gospel history. First, the miracles of healing, which ‘' are 
still approximately explicable by the laws of psychology, as 
the influence of a personality gifted wi^\ the highest spiritual 
talents and the rait'st moral poxv^err. met by an unqualified 
confidence on the part of those who sought help from him.” 
Second, the irorks of mnnqwtencc,'' occurring during 

the latter part of Chri-fa ministry, "in which all the laws of 
nature are siinjdy susiiended *’ (e.g. quieting of the storm, 
feeding the multitude, raising the dead). Since these latter 
break through the bounds of human finity, within which 
Christ is supposed to be confined throughout the first three 
Gospels, they are to be accounted as the products of legends 
and fancies. They reveal the " unconscious xvorship of an 
enthusiastic religious fancy, proceeding from the deeply excited 
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consciences and hearts of the first disciples and churches, who 
thus gave a hyperbolical expression to the glow of their pions 
feeling, and to their admiration, lovo, and I'everenco fur the 
departed hero,—an' expression wliich, naturally enough, was 
scarcely in accordance with tlie standanls ot sober historical 
criticism ” (pp. 15,10), Dr, Pchenked apjK'als tn the thoroughly 
rationalistic niaxini. " that wo must keep not to the shell but 
to the kernel of tlie gospel history ainl ho lays stress on the 
absence of “ an nndisturhed power of perception, in the case 
even of the most immediate witnesses,” who for that reason 
could not fonu a concct judgment (p. 105). Here wo have 
the same distinction between tacts and opinions as in tbe case 
of the rutioiiftlists. The only diflerence btdwecn lliein and 
Schenkel is, tliat, Ihe latter finds iar moi'o of legend in the 
miracles. For “ the picture of the Fedeemer’s life, sotm aftc'r 
His earthly departure, was surrounded by a rich stream of 
legends” (p. 10). 

Dr. Sclienlnd is thus possessed of two means to get rid of 
the supernatural; the enthusiastic, exaggerating fancy of the 
disciples, and the legendary element True, he himself speaks 
of a miracnlnns gift possessed by Christ, but only in the 
sence of a specially inten.silied gift of human noture ” For 
“ if we were to con-sider the miraculous gift of Christ as the 
result of indwelling omnipotence, or os the shining forth of 
His divine nature, wo should no longer be able to apply any 
human standards to His opifration” (p. 48). Ah if miracle- 
workers before the time of Jesus had, us such, ceased to ht* 
men 1 But Schenkors picture of (Ihrist must not at any price 
exceed the limits of the pniely natural 

“ During His retirement in the desert, Jesms began to h. 1 
within Hiiri.<^cdf the workings ot that mysterious iiowcr which 
we must hclievG to be the source of'His miracles” (p. :Hf; 
And in what did it consist ? Jesus had the “psychic,!] poAf i- 
of calming tixmbled snrd?'." Hi.s assurance, e.g., of the foigive- 
ness of sins, could thidl through the soul like an eh' ui., 
cuiTcnf, and coimnun.c.de itself to the paraly.'-od u' wes (if the 
sick man, thus producing tidily eflects (p, 57). Thi.-^ was llu- 
case with the palsied man in Mark il 1-12. It so, however, 
why did not the sick man spimg up iimmdiaUl) afU'.r the 
ftfi-surance, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” in~ttad of vaiting lu 
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hear the words, “ Rise up and take thy bed/’ etc. ? In the 
Capernaum (Mark i 21 et s,), Christ mer^y 
quieted the convulsive fit of a highly excited madman 
(4vS, 40) —who, however, according to ver. 26, is most of all 
convulsed by the first words ot the Saviour. Other sick people 
were cured in consequence of uudcu’going spiritual suspense, 
and through passing incitements” (p. 89). The healing of 
the woman with an issue of blood is effected by “ religious 
c.xoitcrnout in her soul” (p. 82), tJiough tlie evangelist tells us 
that she was healed before Jesus turned round and spoke to 
her (Mark v. 30). In the case of the centurion’s servant, 
“ the chief cause of his vdcoyery was the e.xtraordinary spiritual 
excitement of the sick man, and his invincible faith in the 
healing power of Christ” (p. 74): ye.t the passage in question 
says not a word about the faith of the servant, but only about 
that of the centurion ! Those who were sick of fever, Jesus 
<]uieted by a ” loving grasp of the hand, probably accompanied 
by comforting and rcfre.shing assurances ” (p. 49). The leper 
“ was probably cured in the main before he came to Christ ” 
(p. 5.3)! 

The miraculous power of Christ did not extend beyond (at 
best doubtful) results of this kind. 

Are these not the old worn-out paths and threadbare arts 
of natural explanation ? is not this the same old rationalistic 
caprice which clips and pares the historical matter, till it 
no hunger belies the axiom that there is no such thing as a 
miracle ? According to Isaiah (ix. 6), Christ’s name is “ Won¬ 
derfulaccording to Messrs. Schenkel Co., "an enijrely 
natural man." And yet this same Dr. ^ciienkel some eighteen 
years since most truly remarked, " F* w men only are wise 
enough to perceive that much more intellect is nece-ssary to 
the believing of a miracle nutn cleverness to its denial I ” 

Yet vre may find even in the " historical” remains left U8 
by this violent exegesis enough to shatter tlie natural explana¬ 
tion of these incidents. When, e.gi., we read that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Capernaum bring all their sick folk to Jesus (p. 49), we 
should like Dr. Schenkel to explain how it was that the people 
expected this Rabbi, on His first appearance, to heal the sick ? 
Surely more must have happened than merely the quieting of 
a woman sick of fever, for the people to think Him a man of 
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miracles who would heal all their sick. Indeed we may put 
the question in a gcncrai form: If no mmcle$ tur took place, 
how came the people coristantl^ to expect ihemf Schenkel, 
Strauss, and Eenaii all confess that that gencratioa did exj^ct 
them ; indeed they employ thi.s fact in siippoit of their nega¬ 
tion of the miraculous, arguing that the miracle-seeking pro¬ 
pensities of that age were the chief source of miraculous 
narratives.^ In the last resort this weapon may be used 
against our adversaries. It is perfectly true that an inordinate 
craving lor the niiraculoua may invent miracles; and that 
later on it did so, is sufficiently proved by the apoer 3 phal 
Gospels. But just as in later ages a " miracle-mania ” created 
false miracles, so in the first instance real and true miracles 
LTcoii’d the miracle-mania of later times. It would never have 
occurred to men to coin false money, if there had not first 
been real moni^y (cf. p. 112)! Horn, wc ask, did mankind ever 
arrive at the coiierption of a miracle, if not ihrovph wilmsshiff 
workings of the Dtviiu Omvtipotencc, which were utterly beyond 
the reach of human comprehension ? Wo arc still waiting for 
an answer to this question from the critics who deny tin*, 
miraculous. 

Hitherto wc have been considering Dr. Schenkel’s treatment 
of the first class of miracles—those of liealing. The secoiul 
class, our Saviour’s works of omnipotence, are disposed of either 
by similar violence, or else by their transposition into the 
realm of fable. The feeding of five thousand in the wilder¬ 
ness dwindles down to the fact that Christ satisfied them 
" with the heavenly bread of life,” by “ reverently consecrating 
the provisions which they had brought with them, or which 
they hastily procured in the neighbourhood,” and then dis¬ 
tributing them through His disciples (p, 86). The dangliLer 
of Jairus \»as still alive; for Christ Himself says, “ She is ikiI. 
dead, hut sleepeth” The narrative of the transfigmalifm 
“underwent a legencliiiy transformation in the f.nl)sequ(>iit 
tradition” (p, 1()5) In liko manner the legends of l^otli the 
mixacleh on the lake i rose J^m the simple fact, lliet dm ins.' a 
storm Christ exhibited gre^r courage than friglitcuf.d thong)i 
experienced mariners, notwithstanding the desp!)ii' of the helms- 

* We shall see, however, in our consWe-.ition of Ktoiiiss' wr.rh, Hint th*, Jewisli 
satioQ, as such, hy no means h«nl a proclivity for the niii .i .iih.u/i. 
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man, and that He thereby inspirited all surrounders. This 
Hr. Schcukel considers to be " much grander and more stir¬ 
ring” than the quieting of the storm as related by tiie 
evangelists (pp. 79, 80)! On the other occasion Jesus walked 
in the dark of night, not on the water, but “along the shore,” 
and this appeared to the disciples like a threatening appari¬ 
tion (p. 88). The raising of Hizarus is a myth which perhaps 
originated from the parable of Lazarus the beggar (p. 277). 
The later legou<ls in general were not satisfied with the un¬ 
adorned simplicity of the original narratives. The additions 
made by them give us many an instructive insight into tlie 
formation of miraculous narratives (p. 208). So, c.g., with the 
bloody sweat in Gethseniaue, which is “ an uninistakeable 
exaggeration.” * 

Thus I)r. Schenkcl, in contradistinction to the former 
attempts to explain away the miracles of Christ,.wliich were 
tnthor simjdy rationalistic or purely njytliical, combines all 
methods—the natural, the mythical, the allegorical, the prosaic 
or sentimental rationalistic—to suit his own convenience.^ 
Just as much violence is done to the discourseis of Christ when 
they do not fit into Schenkol’s portrait of Hiro, oven thoiigli 
they may occur in the Gospel by St. Mark. Thus it is with 
t he i)rophecies of Christ in regard to His second coming. These 
aere all meant by Je.sus to be taken impersonally; but the 
misapprehension of a later age converted them into predictions 
i>f :i j)crsoiial advent (p. 104). If we ask how such a mis- 
nndnstanding was possible, we are told that Jesus spoke 
figuratively, because His disciples could not yet raise their 
minds to the idea of an impersonal advent ; and these figures 
of speech originated the idea that Chri- l would appear again 
personally (p. 184 ct s.). The mere inner grounds against 
such » view show it to be utterly impossible that Christ 
should have predicted o‘* Himself a personal and corporal 
second advent in the splendour of heavenly glory, and accom- 
paniell by the angelic hosts for the purpose of erecting an 
earthly kingdom. He who came to found a spiritual kingdom 
of truth, jiLstice, and love, could not possibly have designated 

' Tlip pos.‘?iiiiUty of the formation of mytlvsfwill be more closely examined in 
the consideration of Stianss’ book. 

* Cf. in Lecture VII. hia theory as to the resuiTcction of Christ. 
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oatwaid splendour, earthly power, and dauzling glory as the 
last aim of it (p. 104). We ask in amazement: Has the idea 
never dawned upon Dr. Sclienkei that " corporality is the end 
of God’s ways,” and must be so ? Does he not see that the 
kingdom of truth and justice, whicli in this M'orld is being 
built up invisibly and in quiet concealment, must, in order to 
celebrate its full triumph, one day appear visibly; and that 
therefore Christ might point out both aspects of His kingdom 
—its present inward nature, and its future outward and visible 
incorporation ? The deeper reason why Dr. Schenkel will not 
acknowledge these discourses iis genuine, is simply his aversion 
to confess the Godhead of Him wlio is .King of heaven and 
earth, and the future Judge of the world; who, therefore, in 
these discourses places His person far above all merely natural 
humanity, 

I'lic clearest view of the insufficiency and futility of this 
whole attempt to explain the life and person of Christ will 
accrue if we consider its central point, and ask lor an answer 
to the question, how the man Jesus arrived at His Mmianic 
conseioiwicss ? Accoi-ding to Schenkel, this came on Him 
gradually against His will, and indeed, in the first instance, 
against His better knowledge. We have already hoard 
Schenkel tell us that Jesus was "not yet fully clear” as to 
His Kedeemer’s vocation on the occasion of His first public 
appearance at Nazareth. Even at the time that Ho preached 
in Nazareth (Luke iv. 16 et s.) He "was not convinced that, 
as a ‘ propliet ’ in a new and higher sense, He was to be tho 
fulfiller of the still imperfect Old Testament prophecies of tlie 
Messiah ” (pp. 14, 40, et s.). " Still imperfect ? ” Yes; be¬ 
cause they aimed only at a restoration of Israel’s ancient 
power and dominion, and at the extension of an outward 
theocracy over the whole earth, and that not only accorrling 
to the tlien condition of Messianic expectations, but ulot/ 
according to the . true meaning of the prophetical writings 
themselves (?). this reason Christ wa.s at first “ unwilling 
to undertake the task as ugne^ to the Messiah by the prophets ” 
(p. 97). He only wished to tecomo the Saviour of His nation 
—the founder of a new God-fearirg community. Hut how if 
the nation expected its salvation and rcgenciation from none 
else than the Messiah? In this case He could nut attain 
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His ends without laying claim to the Messiahship. He there*- 
fore “ assumed the title and dignity ot Messiah only in eonse- 
quencc ot an unavoidable accommodation to the ideas and 
expectations of His contemporaries and co-patriote” (p, 119), 
bf^causc this was " the only means to attain the object ot His 
vocation,” And so when Peter had, to the surprise of Christ 
Himself, uttered the decisive ” watchword,” He could no 
longer help Himself, but was obliged to " permit ” the applica¬ 
tion ot Messianic ideas to His work and person. 

But how could He in this case assume to he the Fulfiller 
ot the Messianic prophecies, if they represented the Messiah 
as acting quite differently to what He had, according to His 
better knowdedge, resolved to do ? “He probably looked on 
these promises as a scries of figurative representations of the 
future, which \vere indispensaldo to a spiritually backw'ard 
nation, and served the purpose of a bridge leading in later 
times to a purer and deeper comprehension of God’s self- 
revelation to man” (p. 98). So Christ endeavoured to purify 
the Messianic prophecies from the spurious elements contained 
in them, and thus to fulfil their true substance. Only from 
this point of view could He suffer them to be applied to His 
person. True, He must not "for a moment conceal from 
Himself, that every ajipeal to Old Testament passages would 
be ojien to the gravest misunderstandings and ■wrong inter¬ 
pretations ” {ibid.). But not only in this respect did Christ 
put aiiotlicr interpretation on the Messianic prophecies; for 
He soon became aware of the necessity that He should become 
a svjfiH-ng Messiah, "an idea which to the Jews wa'i self- 
contradictor)’', and unknowm to the Old '[’estament ” (notwith¬ 
standing Isaiah liii. ?). This convertc-l the difference between 
His purer idea of the Messifdi and the expectations of His 
nation into a positive radiction. Dr. Schenkel is forced 
to confess that " the fuitilment of the Old Testament in His 
person, was the non-fulfilment of all theocratic expectations. 
There was no longer anything in common betw'een the hopes 
of His fellow-countrymen and His own conviction” (pp. 101; 
102 ). 

Here once more we ask in amazement: To whose Messianic 
ideas did Christ " accommodate ” Himself ? Clearly neither to 
those ot the Old prophets nor to those of the people. And 
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-wlia^ would be tbe object of allowing the people to apply to 
Him the title of Messuah, if He did not fulfil their expecta¬ 
tions ? How could Christ conscientiously accept a title which 
to His own mind convej^ed a meaning precisely opposed to* 
that which the people attaclited to it,—a title wliich was not 
the substance formerly concealed by spurious wrappings, but 
simply the deceptive veil of a new idea, used by Him in older 
to ^cure more easy access to the affections of the people ? If 
Jesus ought not, on account of false Messianic expectations, 
to have appealed to the Old Testament with its imperfect 
promises, how is it that He constantly docs so, and represents 
Himself as the Fulfiller of the old economy If (Ct. the Sermon 
on the Mount, the discunrse at Nazareth, etc.) Were this 
the case, Clirist would have been guilty of an api>nrcnt acqui¬ 
escence in the Old Testament, while iieglectnig to fulfil its 
most important part, and secretly transmuting it into some¬ 
thing entirely different. And would- not this Jiavo betrayed 
a want of sincerity ? or would not a serious lack of cloarne.ss, 
firmness, and consistency be evident from the original reluc- 
tancy to be<;ome the Messiah, followed so soon by the resolu¬ 
tion to claim this oflice '< If Christ from the time of His 
bajiti-sm and Ills sojourn in tlie vi'ilderness clearly saw that 
there w'tts no way open to Him other than " an inner ruj^turc*. 
with the theocracy, and a preparation to fight for life or death,” 
•why could Ho not from the very beginning rex^ognise that He 
niiist needs lake up a definite position as against the current 
ideas about Messiah ? Why should I*etcr have been the fir.-it 
to give Him a clear view as to His future course 1 How 
piteously dependent on His disciple does the Master thus 
appear, though Schenkel says, with truth, that “Jesus grow 
rather from within than from without! ” And yet, on the 
other hand, how blind are these disciples ! They stamp tiu-ir 
Master as the Messiah, but they do not see that th(i fullilmont 
of the Old Testament in Jlis person was “the non-fulfilnifiiit 
of all tli^eocratic hopes,” and continue to cleave to them with 
their whole sotil (Acts i. 


We see from these, and inany ether questions rnxl contra¬ 
dictions, ?i>Oio ill Dr. S'Jifiiikel has mt •xccihA in r.olfiwtj ih/' ni.i/jmn 
of Christ's Messianic consciousness. Instead of hriuging light mto 
the question, he has confused it on all lumds. With uub'muded 
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caprice he treats the prophecies of the old Testament as in¬ 
tended to be fulfilled, but as incapable of fulfilment on account 
of their imperfection. He places Christ in a thoroughly false 
position as regards both the ancient prophets, His nation, and 
llis disciples; thus heaping up one exegotical, psychological, or 
historical riddle on another. But this always will and must be 
tho case when men will not listen to the plain voice of Scripture. 

Of a truth, no I The Messianic consciousness of Christ was 
not gradually developed amid constant fluctuations. It was 
not after half His career was past that He at length forced 
Himself to appear as the Messiah under tlie pressure of out¬ 
ward circumstances and human ideas. From the very heginning 
of His public ministry He knciu that He was the Messiah, and 
that from Ilis own deepest convictions, wliich long preceded 
any confession by the disciples. All the Gospels clearly 
testify to this. They tell us that the Messianic consciousness 
of Christ, of which there was a presentiment in the lad of 
twelve, who lived in such close communion with His Father, 
broke forth at the baptism in Jordan, What a series of testi¬ 
monies in word and deed to this elFect do wo find long before 
the confession of Peter! Tlie history of the temptation; the 
first sermon in Nazareth, representing the Messianic passage 
(Isa. Ixi. 1) os fulfilled in Himself; His first miracle in Caper¬ 
naum, where the demon, without any contradiction on His 
l)ai't, declares Him to be the Holy One of God; the first 
adoration on the part of the disciples (John i 45), who rejoice 
that they have found the Messiah ; the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which .He lays claim to be the Fulfilier of the law and the 
IH-ophets (Matt, v. 17), and attributes Himself the power of 
excluding from or admitting into th ^ Messianic kingdom (vii. 
21—23); tho question of tlie Baptist, "Art Thou He ^at 
should come ? aye, even the designations, “ Son of man ** and 
Bridegroom,” which the most recent investigations have 
proved to have a Messianic import; the series of parables in 
which He represents the kingdom of God as come through 
Him;—are not all these direct proofs of His distinct Messinnio 
consciousness ? We can very well undemtand why, for self- 
evident educational purposes, our Saviour endeavoured to rouse 
the faith of the people by His doings and sayings, instep of 
at once declaring, "I am the Messiah.” The confession of 
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Peter is pleasing to Him,—not so much because it conteins tbo 
acknowledgment of His Messiahship, as because it shows that 
the same ** hard sayings *’ which had offended the mass of tlie 
people had only produced a firmer faith, and one bom from 
inward experience, in the hearts of His disciples. This i» 
clearly shown by John vi. 66-69. 

Even Keira, in his ITistor}f of Jems of Namra, acknow¬ 
ledges that He was “ convinced of His Messianic vocation from 
His very first public appearance;” and in the face of this, 
strong conviction, as well aS of many other facts, he is " forced 
decidedly to reject the theories of Strauss and Sohenkel, wh(v 
hold that the Messianic idea was not formed until later on.” * 
It should never be forgotten " that thirty years of tranquil 
development preceded this ministry of scarce three years, and 
that He who made His appearance so late, and yet so decidedly, 
inu.st have formed a clear opinion as to Himself and His work; 
and finally, let all objectors remember, that no transitional 
turning-point in the life of Christ, no breaking forth of His Mes¬ 
sianic consciousness, such as the Gospels describe at the opening 
of His ministry, can be either pointed outer imagined later on.”^ 

Another defect, extending not only to this portion, but t<» 
the whole of Dr. Schcnkel’s Sketch, is the rtiania, which of late 
years has become perfectly morbid, for discovering signs of 
development in the character of Christ. We have already seen 
how this tendency sacrifices tlio Godhead of our lord to His 
manhood, and misinteiprets or rejects as spurious aU the pas¬ 
sages which testify to the former. True, if we accept the false 
axiom on which these attempts are based, there is something 
justifiable in them. Every real man must develops; and we 
confess the true manhood of Christ, as the Church in all ages 
has done, though it may not always have had its due rights 
conceded. But the question is, daring which period did this 

* Seim, Oesckichte von Nuzara, rol. L pp. 568, 654. ITc goes on to 

nrnaric, *'At first, it is' irae, this dignity, and did not luako 

use of the tame, ‘Messiah,’ ‘ of God,’ until a later period. 

I§till there oaa he no doaht tha^ fre^ihevety boginning He luid claim to the 
highest authority. In His opening j^onrsee He proclaimu Ilia Mc»sialifthip iu 
terms more or distinct; but apart from these, all the Gospels ugree that 
during the first fieriod of His ministry He V>re the title of the ‘ Hou of man,’ 
which eras confessedly and indubitably indicative of the Messianic dignity. ’ 

* Cf. Beyschlag, J>k ChrUtoiogie de» nmtn Teatnmeaif, p. 87- 
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inner development of Christ take place ? The anti-miraculonsi 
accounts of His life invariably date it too late, since they sup- 
j)ose it to result from the appearance of John the Baptist and 
the religious excitement thereby produced. The religiojis 
development of our Lord did not b(jgin so late as this, for we 
iind traces of it even in the child Jesus; and when the 
religious excitement broke out amongst His people, the pur¬ 
poses of Christ were nearly matured. In other words, His 
inner development essentially took plate, not dwriny the period 
of His public ministry, but during the quiet of the preceding 
thirty years. Wlioever will con-sider the beginnings of Christ’s 
ministry, as related in the Gospels, with an unbiassed mind, 
will at once be struck with the admirable certainty and firm¬ 
ness of Kis conduct, and will receive the impression that the 
new Prophet was perfectly clear as to His redernptory vocation, 
and His entire j'clation to the past, present, and future of Isratd, 
the world, and the kingdom of God. Do not the purity, trut'n, 
and holy chastity oi His intellect and will, which shine with 
such overpowering beauty in all His deeds and words,—do not 
these d(,'inand of u.s the belief that He never could have pre.sented 
lliinseli' to His ow'ii nation and to all mankind as their Re¬ 
deemer, before, in virtue of His constant communion with God, 
becoming perfectly certain that “ the fulness of time w^as come ”? 
After this epoch, w’e must contemplate His life not so much 
uialcr the aspect of inward devdopnent (though, of course, thi.s 
is not to be excluded*), as under that of a moral testing of what 
He had inw'ardly attained by means of a struggle with the 
world and obedience to His heavenly Father even nnU» death. 
In the main, it is not Christ but His contemponxries w'ho de- 
velope. As He offers them the frn’of His inatni-e spiritual 
growth ill word and deed, .so th^ are forced to take up a more 
and more decided position (o\yards this new divine Revelation; 
and this necessitates a corresponding behaviour on His part. 

Apart from His Messianic consciousness, it is not easy to 
^ive proofs of development ksi Christ analogous'to that of 
ordinaiy men during the time of His public ministry. Sup- 

* Of., Labe is. 31 ivith xii. 5P. Still there are distinct traces of a recog¬ 
nition that it was needful for Ilini to sufler even .dining th« earliest jieriod of 
His ministry, Cf. Luke ix. 22, Matt. x. lfi'25, v.lO, 11, Lake vU 22 ff., ajttd 
ii* 3&» 
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pose, e.g., that we consider Him as an orator. Even the most 
gifted of human orators gradually attdn the climax of their 
eloquence; but so soon as Christ opens His lips/ we hear tlu' 
perfect Master of divine speech. Do not the very first sentences 
of the Sermon on the Mount show tho absolute incomparahle- 
ness of the most gracious yet most tJirilling Treacher ? The. 
same is the case with His actions, from tljo outset so holy and 
decided; with His look, which pierces the depth of the heart; 
with His ever sure and correct judginout; with His perfect 
wisdom in dealing with all men, cninbining a majesty which 
must command respect with a condescension that should win 
the hearts of all men.' 

Tins mania for everywhere pointing out development in tho 
life of Christ, i.s often rightly punished by an inability to dis¬ 
cover any true development whatever. This is the (ia.se with 
Schenkel. In his book everything turns on the o))poisitipn 
to tlie "orthodox” Vharisees. This appears to be the nmin- 
epring which moves the drama of Christ’s life, and brings about 

* On the grounds above v'juiacratea, we take exception to the iibove-quoteil 
work of Keiiii's, On<'ht( It/e Jeau vm Nazara (as well as to his previously published 
lectures on “the huinim development of Christ,” “the historical dignity "i 
Christ,” and “the historical Christ"), because, in tho constant endeavour b* 
attain a historical coniprehtmsion of everything, he leaves no roont for th'* 
divinity of our Saviour. This book far excels the work of Schenkel in well- 
coijcclved delineations, in scientific value, in purity of language, in real hi'- 
torical perception, and especially in a warm respect for all that is holy. Ou 
account, however, of its being written for the theological world, and not for flu- 
pultlic at large, wj have not lakcjn it into consideration above. Keitn's eaili*': 
writings we cannot reckon directly amongst the number of the anti-mirnculou-* 
accounts of the life of Christ, c.specially as he emphatically defends the boilily 
resnn-ection of our Lord. Still, all the,s^ writings ar« closely allied to Ih- 
rationalistic and mythic.al accounts; for Keiin considers Christ to be, on/y n niDV, 
although at the same time he calls lliui a “mystery," and acknowledges tliat: 
He applied to nHii.self “ overwhelmingimine.s andtitles, before which nil liiimnn 
categories seem to sink into silence ” {HistorkcA Dignity, pp. 20 and 2i>). We 
would Just devote a few words to one a.spect of thcasc writings. 

According to Eeim, Jesus ” r'' Mtved'' to be the Mes.suih. “Amidst conflicts 
and struggles, there jy«# dtvdftjied tho wondrous world-transforming, primary 
thought His life, td be tin. Son qf <3ibd, and as such the Saviour ol lln- world. 
Yes, this was the deed of l ii! lif«|^'to offer Himself t(* the woild .is the true 
Messiah sent by God; yea, as iS^e Orient Son of God Ilirn.sclf.” “ The greatest 
spiritual ac<ittisition of His lite wtui His rmnniim to U. the \ lliittaricol 

Christ, Sd ed. pp. 27, 76, ct s. ; cf. Hwl. f/ignlty, pji. 12 et s. ; Jesu vonNas,, 
pp. 643 et 8,). Granted the premise that Jesus wad a mcni man, there is no 
. escaping the conclusion that His MessiahsUip was a free inward resolve, wheth -r 
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one important decision after another. But according to Dr. 
Sclienkel, Christ is from the very commencement quite decided 
as to His behaviour towards the Pharisees; as early as His bap- 
t ism. He sees that ** they are possessed of no specific for the 
regeneration of their nation.” In the wilderness He sees that 
there is no way open to Him but to " declare enmity against 
the Pharisees, and wage war to the knife.” He “ purposely ” 
makes His disciples “ break the Sabbath.” In the Sermon on 
the Mount He abjures "all connection 'with the Jewish hier¬ 
archy and theocracy,” etc. etc. But whence, then, is any 
f\irther " development ” to i)roceed ? How can Schenkel after¬ 
wards say that " now the breach 'vv’as inevitable,” that Jesus 
was now "assuming the offensive,” since all this had taken 
place froin tiu very heginnvng? 

True, there is one sacrifice by means of which we may pur¬ 
chase a purely human development in the life of Christ,—we 
mean the surrender of His sinlcssness, as in Henan’s work. 
This, however, to his honour be it said; is studiously avoided 

it resulted from “the process of a lifetime” {uhi svp.) or was first formed at 
the b,ai)tism in Jordan, up to which Jcbu.s had hy no means attained to a ccr- 
tjiiiity os to Ilis vocation, or a conviction of His Messiahship” (Jesu von Naz., 
p. 643). But how could Christ, if Ue were a mere man, present Himself to the 
jieuple as tJie “Ood-scut, true Messiah;" whoitjas tlio true Messiah, i.e. He who 
was pruinistsl in the Old Te-Htarnont, was to be no mere man, but “the Branch of 
tlje Lord,” whoso “goings out are from everlasting to everlasting”? We have 
here a jdaiii diloinma. Mther Jeaua was the true Messiah., and that according 
to the preparation and foreknowledge cf Ood, in which case Me had no need to 
“ resolve ” to he so, but only to acknowledge and fulfil the task assigned to Mim 
hy (fod; or M's was nothing of the kind, in which case no resolve, were it never so 
heroic, could make Mim Messiah, —at most it could but enable Him to play the 
part. Is it, indeed, in any way possible to resolve to he one thing or another ? 
But even though this might be meant in the sfu.sc of becoming (or voluntarily 
undertaking the office of) Messiah, we must riT.irmber that such a “ becoming” 
is, according to Scripture, only possible in consequence of a divinely-granted 
Being,” i.e. the divine Sonsblp, which cannot be dependent on the good 
plea.sure of a man. A resolution cannot originate a new existence ; it can only 
carry out the work belonging to that existence. True it is that the whole of 
Christ’s work for our redemption, from His first appearance to the acceptance of 
the cup of saffering. Was voluntary, and took place amid unceasing conflicts 
and assaults. Indeed, we believe that the free resolve of Christ extended stUl 
further than Keim would allow,*—even His coming into the world was subject 
to it. Thus His “resolution to be the Messiah" was made, not in this world, 
at Jortlon, but in a pro-existent life. But when He had once appeared in. the 
flesh, it no longer Upended upon His free will whether to be the Messiah or 
not; He could not act otherwise, according to the necessity of His nature. As^, 
iu the actions of God, liberty and necessity coalesce in a higher uni ty, se^ toc^ 
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l^y Br. Schenkel as far as may be. Nevertheless, this sai^ie 
mania for development compels even him every now and then 
to place the moral dignity of Christ in a dnhimts light Accord- 
ingly, in such passages he generally speaks with an indecision 
and vagueness which must of itself arouse suspicion. He does 
not look upon the bapti.sin of Christ as His Messianic conse¬ 
cration, hut as a ceremonial purification, Jesus being seized 
by the force of the great religious and moral movement of the 
people, " places Hini.self in their ranks ” without pride or self- 
righteousnc.S3, but yet without “ classing Himself amongst 
common sinners” (pp. 33, 35). He clas.sed Himself “with 
the better portion of the people.” Thus He prayed wdth His 
di.sciples: *' Forgive- our debt.s” (p. 29), as if our Lord had 
not put this prayer into the mouths of If is disnpks, and thus 
spoken, placing ITimsclf in their position; “ After this manruu', 
tlierefore, ju-ay ye ” (Matt, vi 9) ; “ Wlien ye pray, say ” (Luke 
XL 2). Further, Christ allows Himself to be proclaimed as the 
Messiah for tlic sake of the people, and in order to attain His 

in tlie work of Clirist we imy not separate liaman liberty from, divine nrcmlly. 
The laticr, and, in fact, the entire divine asitecf af Christ’e redeeming work elearhj 
does not receive its due mportance, if we micopt the theory of a “ resolntion to he 
Measiiih and .Son of God, “ H«wo\ cr delicate may bo the historical and psychoto 
gical analysis by means of which Kciin sooks to nxiduin to us this process, and 
however much moral praise he may Ih'sIow on “the noble aehieveinrnt ot llic 
■Messianic resolve” (Ilist. Dign. pp. 12 et. s.), nevertheless his whole theory 
detracts far too seriously from the divhie. preparation and execution of the redemp¬ 
tion. Although Keim declares that divine Providence so ordered circiumstaticcs 
to work together that this resolve was suggested to om- fiOrtl, yet surely it would 
never h.xve been consonant with the almighty nile. of divine love and inoicy If) 
trust the most important turning-point in the history of mankind to the auhjff - 
live decision of any mere human being, wer^ ho never fso excellent. Wlure there 
is a world to be renewed, God v> far more actively present than it Would appear 
fiom Keim’a theory. Keim himself s.icms to feel this, for his his-torieal con 
science compels him presently to conitiss that “ the fibres of the .spiritual process 
taking place in, '.lie llaptist and in Tesus did not run merely through tlie circuit 
of ane^hly cxjnsciousnes-s; they were connected with a higher woiId, Tiny 
could noi have umd to believe what they did, without being sure of Ihii divine 
will. All thi.'ir discourses, csju ' i.illy those of Jesus, constantly recur to this 
divine Counsellor and Hclp<r. Out historical conscience foi'ce.s us to cfuifes-, 
that divine dispensations and iustractiojw W'ero Introduced into llm world «>n tin- 
banks of Jordan, and that lli-; inflacaee of the divine goveninKjnt muvt Ici’ <■ 
accompanied the greatest duea siid the greotest tuniing-jioint in the history of 
man " {Jesu vm Naz., p. 54U). If Keim w.-uld but trace out those fibres, con¬ 
necting with a higher world One ‘^before whom all huriion categories sink into 
silence,” surely he would see m Him, no longer a mere man, but t«c only- 
begotten Son of God. 
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object. What shall we say to this ? If Christ really were 
“ He that .should come,” then the title of Messiah ought not 
to have been repugnant to His feelings, notwithstanding any 
p/tjudar fullaci(;s as to the idea; but if He was not that "pro- 
nii.'^eil One, it was wrong in Him to let Himself bo proclaimed 
as such without a skinding prote.st. And the same with His 
healing works. If they were not rniruculous, and yet Christ 
.saw that tlitjy were held to be so, He ought to have loudly 
witne.ssed to the contrary; otliei wise His sincerity w'ould be 
open to .suspicion. 

Furthermore, Christ was liable to (3rr; He made a mistake 
in His estimate of Judas, althongli thi.s inistake proceeded 
from the purest inofeives (j), IP4). He had often felt the 
alliueiiients of ten»ptution, and wa.s well acquaintt^d with the 
.sinful inward einotion.s ot Jlesh and blood (pp. 150, 207). 
F<a "only a man who has to stnigglo with anger can cfill him¬ 
self ' meek/ and only a man w]k» 1ms been tempted by pride 
can call himself ‘ humble ’ ” (p. 122) ! Therefore He rejected 
the title “good’' A\]ien ajqdied to Himself, and this rejection 
“ is u most valid tt^stim(Uly to His deep and earne.st conviction 
that He was not in any waiy entitled to this attribute” (pp. 

1 4<h. 150\‘ Keeping in mind His own natural weakness. Ho 
j\ulged the. moral corruption of men much more mildly than 
does the dogmatic theology of any age; indeed the gi-eat lail- 

’ Tl.i-. i- HO fondly quoted hy all deniers of the Gcnlhcad of Chriat, is 

dirtfivnlly givfii in tlvo first Oosjiel and in the two following. In Matt. xix. 
V» It, tlni true reading is not “Good Master," hut sinqdy “Master-iinl 
further on, not “Why ealhst thou n>o g^wd?" Imt ‘ Why askost thou me 
ul>out that whh'h is good ? none is good, sjivb One," . i.e. God is the only 
Bouri'e of gu(Hh\cHS ; and if thou wilt attain to Ilitn as goodness in unity, thou 
must fl«*st Iw in earne-st in ko<-ping HU ''■■'.ininahdments as goodness in nmlthdi- 
city. 'Phia passage, thereloro, Ucm's no* apply to the |*t‘r.eou of Christ, and 
•eannot b« used by Selienkel. Tin' two other Synrqdics, however, have the 
lA'fnUng to whu h ih’henkol appeaU (BUrkx. 17 et & ; l.uke xviii. 18 et s.', * stiU 
they do not bear out his » ieWs. They show, in the first plaee, that our tiOm 
Avi ijed to humble the questioner who used the word “gcHxl" so lightly, and 
who bad too high an opinion of hiraself, by reminding him -what true goodnesa 
was. Second, we see tJiat Je»*?us, who was still being made “ perfect throng 
snllbrlngs” (Jleb. ii, 10), points out to the scribe the absolute meaning of the 
juedicrtte “good,” which He re-serves for His Father only, since He Himaelf ia 
still in the midst of His humiliation. But Christ eotild never have meant 
“that Ho was not tn <s».y *«*3/ entitled to this attribate,” else how could H* 
have invited one who was inquiHittf tyter jurfixtiim to follow Nim f (Y«. 81.) 
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ingof iuRtikiud in geneml. He found fco be merely their natural 
'Weakness (208 et s.), 

These are some of the sha<lows which Dr. Sohenkel cannot 
help introducing into liis (?kcich of Ohrid's Character, because 
the denial of our Surinu^'s Godhead (rer impeh nun to deny 
Jlk sinkdsnm. But if this hitter be deniwl, or onlv made 
imcertaiii, it lollows of nece.^sity that the moral corruption 
of mankind, as a 'ahole, will appear in a moi'e favourable 
light as more “ natimd weakness." If the divine <iignity of 
Clirist be lost sight of, our owui human nature will be un¬ 
duly exalted. Tim school of Ariua nmstly lies hard by that 
of rdagius. 

But iiow can one who no longer thoroughly acknowlcdgo.s 
the sinle.ssness of Christ, still see in Him the “ Saviour’* and 
" Ikdraufr ’’ / True, Schenkel remarks that those who hold 
his views aro perfectly justified in calling Je.sus the 
" Kodeeinor,*' l>ociiuse 1 le “ released mankind from the errors 
of Jutliiisiu and hcatheniam.” Against this evaision Strauss 
well remarks; " When was a man ever called ‘ Redimmer ’ 
because he released tho.se wdu) lived witii and after him fjom 
certain errors ? This exprc8.slou proceeds from the idea of the 
sin-olfering; it could never have re.snlted from Schenkel’s 
rationali.stii; theoiy, ami if he employs it notwithstanding, 
he is guilty of douUMladlng in the v.sc of loords} ilost true ! 
If Jesus wa-s in truth tlio Rcde('m<?r, He could only be so in 
virtue of His sacrifice for the sin of humanity; but this He 
could only present if He were perfectly sinless. On the oilier 
hand, if we consider Schenkel’s persistent, though futile, 
endeavour to represent Christ as sinlo.ss, the question at once 
arises, How could He he svn.Jc:is if He were a mere man I 
should alfflolutely no one else have been so ? We here stand 

^J)\£ Ndlien u. die Oa7ize», pp. 48, 49. This is not the only in 

wbieb Sclifiiki'l iias done so. E.g,, in siH'.iking of the gatibfuclioii ol (UiA’n 
jtisUce through the ttMaifica f) iovc, he says that reronoilhUion with ni»i| .on. 
sists in the recognition.of L.i hupvijig love, and that the follow',;r of 
showshin^lf to be worthy ot ’.his h>Vshy sacrificinghitii>Llf (pp. Il f, ins 

ets., 218 cts.); and again d*» the Kirchl. ZfUnrhnfi, vol. vi,, part 

4 , p. 234), that Christ “rertaled the, (rteroaleascncc ><f tli.-(fo llKri.i, Iia holy 
love, means of the greatest sacrifiedTCcoided in history,” iigiun, uimlHr 
cover of the term “sacrifice," he smuggles in a concefition iprilo fojfign ty that 
pi the Scriptures,—t. conception in which the centml truth uf the hthlical luctiufe, 
tb« vkariaus ianMment at Christ, ig yxiie ignored. 
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b«ifore the simple, incontrovertihlo conclusion, that if Jesus 
Has a ineir Tnan, He was subjected to all the limitations of 
liuniari nature and development, and by universal analogy 
cM'uld not have b<!ea sinless; if He was not sinless. He was 
not fitted to be the lledeemer of the world ; if He was not 
fitted to be the Ifedeonier, He cannot ha\'e been or become, 
j'ucli. But now, if He was not. the Bedeeiner, in the name of 
fairness, let our opponents be open and honourable enough to 
<lrop the title since they have repncHuted the true idea, instead 
of continuing to adulterate hiblicsd couceptiou'i, by using the 
same words while substituting an uttoiiy diflerant meaning I 
The .same remarks apply to other predicates which Schenkel 
in his SkeMi applies to Christ. If Jesus was a mere man, 
how could He be tlio " groat Pattern ” for all ages, or the 
" Light of the world ” ? In this ease, however prominent, He 
could not be more* than or,e, amonf/^t others, and not unique for 
all ages. If Ho wa.s entirely borne along by the current of 
human development, He might “ still mark a great epoch in 
our hiatoiy, but not its climax and culminating point,” ‘ as 
Strau.s.s has clearly shown. 

Fin.ally, wo ?i.sk, hovv can any man with .so doubtful a view 
of ('hri.st’s moral dignity give us any conception of His unique 
vrtufiaifs cojiscwifsncss ,—that clear unsullied mirror of the purest 
union and communion with God, into which the astonished 
world has bemi gazing for eighteen centurie.s, but never witli- 
oiit fel ling liow gi-eat the oontrast b<;*tween itself and Him ? 
‘\Vhiit other key have wo to the explanation of this phenomenon, 
than the belief that in Christ there lived an original hiidicr 
consciousness, which sprang from His imifp.'e i-eiation to God, 
and was continually strengthened by perfect and sinless 
obedience to His Father ? 

This is tAe most imimrtant element (to speak figuratively) of 
that seiUmmt u'hieh no crUi'>il minimi of the life of Christ has 
nrr yet been ahh to dissolve, andv:hkh will hajle all such e^orts 
to fhs end of time. The fundamental hypothesis of Schenkel’s 
whole sketch-~that Jesiis was a mere man—^is here seen to 
iHi false, because it will not suffice to explain the facts of 
history ; above all, it leaves in darkness the central feature of 
Christ’s character. His peculiar consciousness. 

> UUhoni, mbi Mpm, p. 53. The details of Strauss’ argument, see helow.. 
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Before closing this notice of Dr. Schenhers work, we cannot 
hdp alluding to one feature of it, which is particularly re¬ 
pulsive,—-we mean the uUra-radical parti/ .^nrit so glaringly 
manifested in its mtempt^rate language and in its whole 
tendency. This is puiuiulJy evident to the German reader on 
nearly every page; lait those of our Knglish readons w'ho wish 
to verify our remarks, we would refer k> such ]>assages ns pp. 
33, 41, 44, 58 et s.. 76. 77, 92, 202,-234. All these and 
many others give thus hook the charncter of a violent parly 
attack on all orthodox Christian belief and Church govern- 
loeut,—an attack which invidiously imports descriptions and 
even c])ithets of ecclesiastical phenomena from tli© present 
day into the history of (he past, thus taking away well-nigh 
all its value as a hi.storical work. We cannot w-ondcr that 
tluiso defects, combined with its undecided, se.mi-ratioualistie, 
semi-mythical clmracter, have procim'-d for the book a con'- 
demnation from critics of well-nigh all shades;^ and we may 
safely predict, tliat ere long its inllnciice will have died 
aw^ay. 

These remarks do not apply to the book which it is now 
our turn to coimidcr,—a book which is to a considerable extcnl- 
the patLcrn of J)r, SchenkeVs work, hut which greatly excel.s 
it in strictness of logic and delicacy of delintsation,—we mean 
The L\fi) of Jcai/h by ijtraiisw. The name of David Fried¬ 
rich StTaus.s brings us tlie inf/ihiad theory, and, as tliis is 
one of the chief (h.dence.s of modern scc])ticism, we must devohi 
a little more time to it than to the others. 


IIL—STRAUS.S’ " LIFE OF JEBl’H.” 

First of aii, let us sec what vm the origin of tlm doiutpo'tit. 
Long before Stmuss, men had lK?gun to comjtare licaLlien 
mythologies with VnblifMi narratives, and to conjecture lliat 
there might be some truths contained in the rnyilioloifiea) 
fables, and some fabler in the biblical history. Scbt lling 
discovered that all primitive histury, proceeding from a lime 
when writing was as yet unknown, especially if it contain 

* Cf. LnthsrdC -Die modernen Dar^eUmgea dm Ltt'.m p. i<J; and 

11^hom> ttti Mip., p. ft«. 
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miraculous elements, must be a ix^tb, i.e. a legend or fiction. 
It was e.sj)ecially De Wette who proceeded to apply this 
principle to the Old Testament, and who promulgated the 
general rule, that where any record relates inconceivable things 
in go'»(l faith, it is to be considered not as historical, but as 
nivLhical, Others soon began by the light of this maxim to 
lavowtigate New Testament liistory, impelled, loo, by newh'- 
IIrisen critical doubts as to the genuineness of the Gospels, 
'1 no inward motive of these reseurclies was the rationalistic 
axiom that the miraculous is imjiossihle. Tliia was accom¬ 
panied by tlie intlnenoe of recent jdiilosophy, which dissolved 
the persqji of our I/ircl into a universal principle, and evapo¬ 
rated llis iiicaiTiation, death, and resurrection into a number of 
nnivunsal, eternal, and .s}>intual truths. Tims, in their sub¬ 
jective idealistic view of the world, these systems calmly sail 
away over all historical testimonies, and regard the biblical 
history as a sacred mythology sprung from active religious 
fancy. 

'I’his is the view represented by Grohmann, w’ho wTote in 
on I’evelation and Mythology." He maintains that 
the ideas current among the Jews had long beforehand settled 
what Chri.st, iv. tlic Messiali, was to do. But Jesus Christ, 
as a histfu’ical individual, did not correspond to the expecta¬ 
tions of the Jews. Not even that, in which all accounts 
agree, is e matter of fact; the people’s contributions formed 
a ])f‘pular idea of His life, and from this popular idea Hi.s 
liistojy Wits made. Here we have iJie whole HiMori/ of Stmus^t 
und his followirs enumdaied tkirh/~$ix years before the fir.i- 
edition of i^lrnnss' Life of Christ ai>i}€arc(L 

The principh of these critics is, that IIlc ('jspels in the main 
cmisijsl of uniutehtkmal fu'tkms as to tlu person of Christ, pro- 
diWicd hy the imayimtUm of the Christian churches, mostly 
tn ajceordance with former Jewish predictions mid expeetatimis 
of the Messiah. Christ Himself, they saj”, gave people the 
impit'ssiou of His Messiahship through the power of His word 
and spirit only, without yielding to their craving for miracles. 
And thus the apostles and the primitive Church regarded 
j)reached Him. It was not until His life lay far behind them 
that the following generations, from a want of histoncal feel^ 
ing, though on the whole in good faith, began involuntarily" to 
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form legends, relating such outward wonders as were expected 
of Messiali, and to «?>//.»/ them to Christ 'Hiese legends were 
received without suspicion by our evangelists^ who were iwen 
of the second century, and by tlicni incorporated in the 
gospel narrative. 

We now see the distinction between the principle of 
nationalism and timt of Mythicisin. Tlie former lelV. a 
historical remainder after eliminating the miraculous element 
from the go.spel narratives. This remainder is, for the uio.«t 
jiart, given up by the mythical treatment, and tho Gosptds urn 
considered as productions of the religious imagination, clothing 
religious ideas in ii quasi-historical, though really legendary 
garb. Of course, a cerUin amount of original fact is conceded 
even by this theory, and iii this respect there is only a 
difference of degree between it and IJationalisni, since its 
iK'gatinns go a stei> further. Both agree entirely as regards 
tliG denial of llie miraculous. But tlui mythical theory does 
nut labour to give a natural explanation of the miracles. Tt 
acknowledgi s that no .straightft>rward exposition can remove, 
them from the gospel hi.story, he(;ausc the New Testunient 
writers thenis(’lve.s believed in them; therefore it simj ly 
re.legatos them to the realm of legend; as Strauss ^ puts i1 : 
“ Wo leave the writers in uiulisturbc!<i enjoyment of their 
miracles; but wo (tursolves rcgiird them as mere myths.” 

Tlie first edition of Straie-'^’ Life of Chrint appeared in 
1835 in 2 vols., mid was written for the learned world. Its 
novelty consisted in the universal ai>plication of tlic mythierd 
principle to the v:h)k gospel history, and not merely the 
miracles of Christ, thus giving llie finishing stroke to this 
theory by carrying it out to its last con8equence.s. 

We wdll now follow Strauss in his explanation of the oiigin 
of these myths. Without further inquiry, ho statf.s (but 
during tho reigns of Augu-stus and Tiberias certain 
expeclatioTiss were rife amongst the people of Israel, who 
imagined that their ilf- aiah would he a jiolitical liberator, and 
eXfHjcted Him to perferm stilj greater miracb-.s than tho.w. 
related in the Old TeaUrment. .And what lK(])])encd ? In tlm 
reign of Tiberias there appeared an ascoiic mmied Jf»hn, who 
preached refjentanoe, and baptized tho.se who j-r -fesf ;d it 
' LttieR Jedu, edition of 1804, j>, 140 ; cl. zi, . 
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(sec. 45). Amongst his disciples there was a Galilean Jew, 
named Jesus, who was baptized amongst the rest (sec. 49); 
and wlien John had been put into prison, this man continued 
and developed his work. He conceived the idea of effecting 
a moral regeneration of the people by means of his teaching, 
and hoped for a supernatural interferoiice on the part of God, 
by means of w'hich the old kingdom of David sliould be again 
restored (i. 520). This perfectly corresponded to the long- 
cherished Messianic ideas of the people (p. 521), and thus it 
occurred to his followers, that he himself W'as probably the 
Messiah. At first ho w'as alarmed at tliis idea (p. 497), but 
he gradually raised hiniself to believe it (p. 503). The hatred 
of the ruling priestly party, liowever, brought him to the 
cross. 

This is, in short, the historical account of the life of Christ, 
as Strauss gives it in his book of 1835. This was the nucleus 
M'hich was gradually encrusted by the present mass of legends 
and fictions in tlie following manner. After the first shock of 
Christ’s death had passed away, the disciples felt the psycho¬ 
logical need of reconciling the contradiction between the last 
fate of their muster and their former Measianic hopes. On 
searching in the Old Testament, they found many passages 
which spoke of servants of God who were tormented to death, 
and tlujse, by dint of their bad exegesis, they applied to the 
sulleringa of Messiah. Thus the belief gained ground in them, 
that Jcxsus was fore-ordained to suffer and die m this very 
cupacily of Messiah ; they were enabled to retain their former 
opinion of him, and “ the shamefully killed Christ was not 
lost, but left to them " (il p. 638). Christ, socording to th«ur 
idea, had noxv entered into his glory. ‘ Vmt bow could he 
neglect to send thence a message to his followers ? How well 
can we conceive that in the case of certain individuals, and 
especially of women, these feelings should have been subjectively 
excited so as to produce real visions ; or, on the other hand, in 
the case of whole assemblies, tliat some visible or audible 
object, perchance the aspect of an uiUaiown person, should 
produce the impression of an appearance of Christ! '* Thus 
originated the legend of Christ’s remfrection. 

This was the impulse for the formation of further myt|ksl 
Since the disciples preached tliat Christ had risen from the 
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dead, the Jews aaked wliether he had done any miracles, aa 
this was a necessaiy attribute of the Messiah. The more the 
disciples became convinced of this necessity, the more they 
made tliemselves believe that Jesus must have performed 
miracles, only they oould not have seen them rightly. And 
80 , in their enthusiastic fancy, without intending to deceive, 
they began to adorn the siiuple pictiiie of Christ with a rich 
garland of mirdcuious tales, especially applying to him all the 
cliaracteristics of the Messiah who was predicted and hoped 
for, till at length the real history was entirely covered, and, in 
liict, destroyed by these “ parasitic plants " (second edit, p. 621). 
Many sayings of Christ were converted into jniracles. " Tliere 
was no rest for a word or a figure of speech in primitive 
Christian tradition, until, if po8.siblo, it had been developed 
into the story of a iniraclo” (p. 514). When Jesus said that 
he would make his disciples fishers of men, tradition trans¬ 
formed this into the miraculous draught of fisliea (sec. 70 
et ss.). When he declared that an unfruitful tree should be 
cut down, this became in cour.se of tradition the story of the 
withered fig-tree (sec. 104). Especially did this restlessly 
inventive tradition apply all the miraculous features which 
could be discovered in Moses and ihc prophds in a magnified 
form to the life of Christ. Because the hand of Moses and 
likewise his sister Miriam had been leprous and become clean 
again, and because ELislia had healed a leper, therefore Clmst 
must also have healed lepers (ii. 52). Because Moses changed 
water into blood, Christ must improve it into wine (I 220). 
Because the former fed the people with manna in the wilder¬ 
ness, Jesus must have fed the people in the wilderness too; 
and because Elisha fed one hundiijd people with twenty 
loaves (1 Kings iv. 42-44), the proportion must be enhanced 
in the case of Christ, and hence five loaves for five thou.sainl 
l)eople (ii. 205). Because Elisha made one man see, and 
many others blind (2 Kings vi.), it was thought probable that 
Christ ^ould have heakd the blind (ii 2). Because Elisha 
healed Kaaman without being present at liis wasliing, it was 
necessary that the Messiah ■ehould not do less (ii. Ill el 
SB.) : hence the legends about the centurion of Capernaum, 
and the Syn>Phcenician woman, both of tiiem cures effected 
at a distance. The Jews believed in a co-operation ol‘ the 
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Holy Ghost in the begetting of important men, and the first 
Chiifilians literally interj)retcd Psalm ii. 7: “ Thou art my 
Sun: this day have I begotten Thee/’ as well as a number of 
j)assagos in Isaiah: hence the myth that Clnist was the Son 
of God, supeiiaaturally conceived -without sin. This Is very 
similar to the belief of the heathen, that their great men were 
sons of the gorls; as, too, their iegend.s relate miraculous stories 
about the birth of Koniulus, Hercules, and other of their 
heroes. 

When the analogies of Jewish tradition are insuificient, 
such iri.staiices from heathen mythology are often appealed to. 
Thus, e.g., to ex}»lain the darkening of th« sun at the death of 
Christ, Strauss says: “Thi.s -uas in fashion thmi; did not the 
sun do the same, in the human legend, when Ciesar was mur¬ 
dered, and before Augustus died?” (p. 587.) 

In this manner Strauss goe.s through every feature of the 
life of Christ, and cxfdaiiis them one after another as the pro¬ 
ducts of tradition, which was taken either from Old Testament 
miracles by combining tlieir different traits, or from Messianic 
hopes then current, or from analogous heathen legends. All 
these myths, however, arc supposed to have been formed 
unconsciously and involuntarily. Hut we see at once that 
Straiuss must ])resuppose a great deal of rejlcctive mental action 
in the formation of each single myth, and hoiice that this 
could only take place intentioua/lg; for this reason Strauss of 
late years has spoken moi-e of “ invention with a purpose ” 
(Tciuknu'rfui(fv)ig). From the rich material of these legends, 
which were often very different in different places, o;a four 
Gospels were composed, not, however, ^ the apostles, but in 
the second century. 

So much for the principles and the method of Stramss* Zife 
of Chridi a work which '.louljiless owes its world-wide lame 
in great measui'e to its polished style and resthetic finish. 

When this work appeared in 1885, it seemed as though 
the last balance had been struck in the criticism of the gospel 
history, and the result was—^bankruptcy. An eiectric shock 
vibrated through the wholv German theology. Tire theological' 
M Olid had not been in such excitement since the days of the 
IVolfcnhiUtd Frapnmts, Soon, however, the most notable 
divines came forward against Strauss, among them Steud^l* 
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IThpluek, Keas^cler, UHitiaim, Dorney, and JEbrft^; liPbOsfc others. 
««cli as Weisae, Gfrorear, Bruno ]^ur, ©ndsavoumd to cany 
out tb® uaytbical hypothesis in thejr own way. . For a timo, 
Strauss delended himself; but after some years h© esomed to 
have spoken his last word, and the controversy was appsrently 
settled, Ullinann, especially^ had in his mild but clear way 
exposed Strauss’ weak points. 

But in IB64 the book once more appeared; this time, how¬ 
ever, with a new address : ” For the German I'eopla” * The 
times were changed. The principle of publicity liad obtained 
more and more in every department The public at large was 
beginning to demand an insight into the doings of the learned 
world Formerly Strauss might boost, " Did I try to deprive 
the people of their faith by means of a j>opular book ?" * Kow, 
on the contrary, he thought himself justified in doing this. 
And why ? “ Since the great majority of theologians will not 

hear us, we must 8]:>eak to the people ” (Preface, p. xii). Here, 
ihen, he must speak more openly, and we are obliged to him 
for doing so. 

He does not for a moment leave us in doubt as to the 
pmdwmtntal Uiidenq^ of this new edition. ** If we Wish,” says 
he, “ to make piogress in religious matters, then those theo¬ 
logians who stand above the prejudices and interests of tlio 
profession must go hand in hind with the thinking laymen 
in the Church. As soon as ever the best among the people 
have made progress enough to refuse what the clergy BtUl for 
the moat part offer theip, these latter will think better of 
it When Christianity has ceased to be miraculous, they 
will cease to be the miracle-men* wdneh they have hitherto 
set themselves np for. They will no longer be able to pro¬ 
nounce blessings, but only to impart instruction; but it is 
well kiwwn that the latter of these occupations is as difliculfc 
and thankless as former is easy and profitable ” (p. xii). 
^ iTierefore, ” a pw^teure must be liiroaght to bear on them by 
public opinion, jj^t (an<l the only italichsed .sentence 

'V fit the whole bo^) fo do wtV/t parsons 

' %v, lh» firda miracks in rdigian,** 

■ ■ \ ^ 

,* qnotKs cdltlcn of J8^4. 

• jSinHuckr’/t i. i:y. 
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So thi? work, also, is but tbs meuos to a demagogue's eudc^ 
though not quite in the same manner as that' ot Sehenkel 
Onr ultimate aim is not to ascertain the history of the |)ast^ 
but rather to help the human spirit in future to liberate itself 
from an oppressive yoke of belief” (p. xiv)» Strauss’ aim is "not 
in the jjast, but in the future ” (p. xv). He lays the axe at 
the root of the miraculous Kew Testament history, in ordcF 
that, when this is done away with, the parsons may be 
abolished too. It is his wish to establish a free Church 
commonwealth, and to dissolve tlie different confessions into 
one great religion of humanity. We scarcely need to point 
out that this is only the effect of his old grudge against the 
theologians, who formerly, by their unanimous verdict against 
him, spoilt his career, and I'educed him to the occujiation oi a 
literary man (cf. p. xiii). We see that tliis grudge has rather 
increased than decreased from the select names, such as field- 
mice,” " rabble,” " vermin," which he bestows upon us biblical 
theologians (p. 162). Moreover, he declares that it is not 
worth his while “ to fight "with such a rabble ” as the recent 
apologists, because " the conservative theology of the present 
day is wearying itself with the strangest contortions and the 
most venturesome caprioles,” and "its paper battlements do 
not deserve a real siege i” but yet he promises, " for the sake of 
the joke, not entirely to give up doing so." In all tins, how¬ 
ever, he forgets that hau^hiy conten^yt for the oppmenta is 
everywhere the worst way to victory. 

Attacks of this kind are prolkbly intended as a piquant 
kind of spice to make the book more popular. But for 
all this, it is not pop^Uar. There K but few readers 
who are able to peruse it without great Muissions. Notwith¬ 
standing his promise to leave out learned details (p. xiii), 
Strauss’ book still contains a mass of these details, which are 
fatiguing enough to go into. Strauss does not possess the 
same art of writing for the people as bis French colleague. ^ 
He gives too modi and too little; too much for the people,' 
even those who are^educated, and too little for the prdfos^taial' ^ 
theologian, ' , “ ^ 

Moreover, the mrnngepieni of the matter in this 
edition is far too prolix to be interesling, going as' it , 
iu:i6€ through the whole subject. In the first 
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dis8<dvmg tihe life of Christ mfeo & seri^ Of ioerely 
g»V 0 ft few positive hints as to what rotnained ^ Chiisliaiilty 
ttcooiriing to his view; in the second edition^ he hegiiol^ with a 
positive aocount of the probable historical nnolens of the life 
of Christ. Thus the fiiet part contains *' a historical sltotch of 
the life of Clirist,** and the second part, ** origin and develop* 
xnent of the mythical history of Christfirst the tree, and 
then the creepeia But since both are followed out from end 
to end, there are of necessity many repetitions and constant 
references backwards and forwards, whilst numerous portions 
which belong together are separated. 

The /irsi pari rests upon the axiom, that ** m now ibwaw? for 
certain ai Umt what Jems was not and did not do, mz. nothiuff 
sitpnhunmn nor mpmiaturaL We shall time probably be 
enabled to follow out the bints given in the Gospels as to his 
natural and human characteristics far enough to obtain an 
approximately correct outline of what he was and what ho 
w'anted” (p 160 ets.). Strauss leaves as historical only what 
is in accordance with the course of nature at the present day, 
what would seem necessarily to result from the relations of 
Jewish and Gentile humanity at that time, and that in which 
all the evangelists strictly agree. All else is rejected, or at 
least impugned. Thus negations form the cliicf element even 
of this ** positive ” part. It can easily be imagined how little 
remains that is historical; much the same as in the former 
edition. Jesus, the son of a carpenter, was born in Nasareth, 
and not in Betblehem, whither Luke transports him by means 
of "special machineiy."* "He was induced by what he 

^ Pp. 323,886, et a8.,~-meAn!ng, of comw, tJie t«x;sti(m in LtikeU. I ft 88, it 
WM Rn absotote necfssity for the ton d* David aomobow to be born in Betfalc'he n 
A» the writer of St Lnke’s Gospel was cndgelUog Hi braine for «bi nt 
whiob abonld hnn^ tit© parents of Christ to Betbl^heUl, in order that he tniglit 
be bom this taxation oecnrred to him ’* (p. 888), But in atWing, “ Wlic n 

Oyrenini {kt ^tohmoa) woe govwnor of Syria," ha made a blunder ol some hi 
of aeven yes**, fw tilniriniia did not beepme procmUml till so many years later 
<m; and thna tiiatinhisteripa eharartt* of his aomtiva is betrayed Sti 
neameanatbatrince 1885 haiws ‘('Omoledfmd eopplementedlint rrsiUtv, actoid- 
' of Imthor^iBTe'StigariotW ^ himself and by otbf ra" (p. 

‘tm), iDeoa tw, then, know nothing ol iuot that the imesti^iions made 
at to this ksperfal taxation undwf Angies hfra prov*»d that gumnus was 
4«efc« proootuHll I As early as 1^4, Dr. inmpt iin his a oik r'ommnJatMMan 
mkprOp^, ad Mom. perdnen/ktm, roh ii,) showed from p^oiaua 

Qairisns wm pmcoUthl in Syria not only from the year 6 but 
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heard of the Baptist to resort to Jordan, for he, too, wa» dis¬ 
satisfied with the existing religions inatitntions’* (p. 19d) j and 
he probably remained for some time amongst the l<dIoW6tt^ of 
Jolin. The silence of tlie Gospels is no proof against this (!), 
since they sought to avoid even a transitory subordination of 
Christ to the Bai>tist for dogmatic reasons. " Both of them 
aimed at the moral elevation of their people, and at the crea¬ 
tion of a people’s church, which sliould be worthy to receive 
the coming Messiah in its midst” (p. 196). John, however, 
'* chiefly employed shar].) denunciation and threats of divitm 
judgment,” whilst Jesus used only love. ‘*For the highest 
udigious senlament w'hich existed in his consciousness was 
that love which embraces all, and overcomes evil itself only' 
with good, and this he tronsierred to God as the chief attribute 
of His Being ” (p. 207) Hence His piecopts in the Sermon 
on the Mount respecting tolerance, love to brethren and to 
enemies, ** If any saying of the Now Testaraont proceeded 
from the moutJi of Christ, assui'edly Matt, v. 45 did so (' Ho 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good,’ etc). 
This is a lundanieutal trait in the piety of Christ: he felt and 
conceived his heavenly Father as iridiscriininate Goodness'* 
(p. 206). Inasmuch as Christ, in this temper of humane love, 
felt Himself to be united with His heavenly Father, all His 
happiness sprang therefrom. “ By developing in himself this 
cheerful fiame of soul, at peace with God and in love with all 
men as brothers, Christ had realized the prophetic ideal of the 


»l«o once hffore, from tbe year 4 a.o, (It i« well known that the preciw year 
of onr Lonl a hirth ia unoertalQ; probably it is readly aorao yoant earlier than our 
acoonnt makes it) The last work of Zampt (das Chrisli; ffesdkiehtl. 

cJtronolog. l/ntersuchangeH^ 18S8) Mabrilljant (i».ui»ony to hu leanuni^ aod 
arrives at the same oonolosion as histoncall^ indulatable (pp. 43, 71). St. 
l,uke himself only says that Christ v,m bttfn at the time of that taxation, wHdh 
was theJtni under Qturinus, in ‘^unirndutinotion to other similar ones; and he 
gives US tlic qtjoasiott of wiuch consisted m an imperial edict issued long 
before. **The record of Luke gsdus foil historical probability from the fhet that 
ths sceomi'taXatkm (of ifhich Josephus tells) applied only to pmperejff width 
according to Jewish law should net'esaarily he oompleted by a taxation of 
for poll-tax), and that na fitter time can be fixed upon for this th|ii tha 
procousolate of Quirintu.’* The mimler of the innocents at fii 

iustelricnl (p, 2Z7 ff.). In X»uke iii. 1, *‘the fifteenth year of Tiberius” 
ftom his appoiatinent to the co-regency of the provincei und rnnHem as vM v 
often done. **Tbfii tdl contradictions between the data of fit. ; 

writers ore muoved.** ^ 









new oovesw»ty vi0i tbe kw of Gofi wHtt^ iu tlw b^attj bo 
bftd rooeived tha Deity into hia wiB^ nnd tbepeiwj l£w? hmi 
tibe Deity bad descended fiom Its eternal tbi'oae^ tbk cbe«r- 
M and unbroken spirit, acting out of tUe gladna^ and joy of 
a beautiful soul, we way call Uie Hellenio element in Cbrlst, 
Xbe pure spirituality and strict morality of bis own beart*a 
impulses, and of lus idea of God, was a legacy of the dewkb 
national spirit, the result of his bringing up m the kw, and, 
his education in the prophets” (pp 207, 2,08) 

Strauss lightly rejects tlie ophiion that desus merely acconk 
modated Himself to the Messianic idea of the Jews. " In 
this case there can be no question of accommodation or of 
playing a part, m such a person every inch must have been 
conviction ” For this reason he approves ot Bchloiertnacbei's 
saying, that Christ must have been convinced from the depths 
of his iiiwaid consciousneaa that no one else but be wa? 
referred to m the Messianic prophecies contained in the sacred 
writings of his people” (p 229). But Christ never repre¬ 
sented himself to bo the eon of God in a um<|ue superhuman 
sense.' In contradwlinctum to the Messiah as Son of God, 
Christ especially loved to call himself the son of man, a teim 
which pointed to his natural humanity (p 228). The fourth 
Gospel contains the fewest genuine traces of tlie religious con¬ 
sciousness of Christ For " no man with a sound head and 
hearty whoever he were, could have spoken of himself in the 
way that does the Jesus of this Gospel ” (p. 201). It is, 
however, certain that Chiist connected the epoch of the world’s 
consummation with a rairaoulous change to be produced by 
Ood| and that He spoke of His second coming in glory to 
judge the world But in this respect "he appears to us not 
only as an enthusiast, hut a® guilty of undue self-exaltatiou ” 
<pp. 241, 242) 

As f<wr miradeSt not only did Christ never perform any, but 
neither did He ever say that He had. In Matt xi 5 only 
the i^rUuully blind ami kme, etc. we referred to Tp 266 ; 
^ a>4 yet*even Stiinfes i<onfeiles that "the woiks of Chnst,” 
J ''V 0 E. 2, refer to m-mcle^ " However, it was little use 
fbr Jesus to refuse to do central mimcles • according to the 
“ idea nf his contemporaries an| co pidriot^, he must needs per- 
, 1 d ottr rdatKium <A this stotsiueat ia l>ct. 1> pp 24S-251. 
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form them nolens •nolens^' As n prophet, He was expeoj^d tp 
poiv^ss miraculous power. ^ Whea sufferers every^nrhete 
tiled to touch His garroeuts, because they expected 
Ifoiu Him, "it would have been strange if there had not heiS!U‘ 
some cases of real cure or momentary oUeviation, resulting 
fioin the intense impression, partly sensuous and partly 
spiritual, on an eKcited imagination j and these cures were, of 
course, ascribed to the miraculous power of Christ*’ (p. 2C6), 
Cures of this kind, through excitement of the imagination, 
were e8p<*cially jiossible in the* case of a sickness " which itself 
greatly dej>ended on the imagination, and which was fashion¬ 
able amongst the Jew’s at that time, viz. demoniacal pos¬ 
session.” Eelapses, of course, could not fail to appear in 
“ fancy cures" such a-s these. At those miracles Strauss 
draws the boundary line of the historical region, and entirdy 
banishes all the greater miracles, such as increasing the bread, 
changing the water into wine, raising the deaci, into the realm of 
legend; because here “ all conceivableness accoiding to the laws 
of nature is at an end” (p. 267). Clearly this is a distinction 
between miracles of healing (as naturally explicable doings) 
and works oi absolute omnipotence, similar to that of Sohenkel 
(p. 362). Yet Strauss says (p. 33): " It is not pennissible 
to make a distinction amongst miracles, and to accept those 
wliicli show an analogy with natural occurrences, while reject¬ 
ing others as raagictU, for every miracle is magical” How 
tan he speak so, seeing that those who thus distinguish, 
like Sti’uuss liimself, do not consider the former class as 
miraeJes strictly speaking t What right has he,to be so indig- 
mint at the rationalistic explanation of niiraeles practised by v 
Schenkeland others, when he himself uses the old Tiifeional- " 
istic arts of explaining away miracks by means of " exdited 
imagination,” and so forth 1 ••§ 

Strauss has a very p>>ur opinion of the disciples. Their'| 
dmams about a restoration of the kingdom of Israel (Luke ^‘ 
xxiv. 21 and Acts i. p) “give us a very small idea'of 
powers of comprehension.” Their stubborn proju«fece‘iig!(^4i|| 
the admis^on of Gentiles into the Messianic kingdoin;^ 

US "that they were incapable of drawing concla4ond 
their master’s principles.” The one genuine writing hf 
disciple in the Hew Testament, the Eevelation 
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^ l^fm tm ft roelwjclsioly impression <rf the fii^peifent in 
ChTist -was understood by Ms Most intiniete diSeipK 
♦ ^ , The importance given to the sehaequ^t epp^Wncd 

of Tanl proves that there wm no one amongst the immediftte 
disaples of Christ i^ho was fitted to be his tepr^entftttvOjr 
and capable of further developing the ideas of his mantel? itt 
Acoordanee with the wants ot tho age” (p 276) 

Accomi>anied by His Galilean followers, Jesns goM to 
Jerusalem, cleanses the temple, ottacis the ruling prieStly 
jMirty most sharply in public speeches, and exhorts the peopM 
to turn away fiom them Of course all these steps Could not 
but arouse the anxiety of the hierarchs, add move them to get 
lid of so dangerous an opponent by any wteans (p 279). 
The scene in Oethsemonc is certainly ” strongly adoined wiUi 
in 3 ’thn‘al traits” We cannot imagme that Jesus knew of His 
death beforehand with exactitude and certainty KevertheleaS 
during ITis last dajs, the thought of a violent end probably 
became moio and more familiar to Him, and east dark shadows 
on His souL Hus death on the cross was real, and not merely 
apparent (p 283 fl) His burial by Joseph of Arimatbea m 
uncertain on account of differences in the narratives; possiblj 
he was hastily mtcried in some dishonourable huryiug- 
place ” (p 287) Accfirdmg to traditional Jewish ideas, Ch^l^t 
had lost all claim to the title of Messiah by His death ui>rni 
the cross Kow, however, **^16 disciples Mtered their old 
Jewish ideas m accordance wuth this fact, by including the 
attribute of a vicanous suffenng, and of violent death as a 
redeeming sacrifice, in their conception of the Messiah” 
(p. 675). We have no testimonies of an eye-witness as to an 
appearance of the risen Chnst (p. ^1). Both the appearance 
of Christ to Saul on his way to Damascus, and all uthci^, 
** were simjdy inward occurrences which might well ajRr€‘ct the 
persons in question as outward and objective perceptionf., but 
which we liave to conceive of as vmions produced by an 
excited^condition the mind” (cf. Iioct. VII) 

This is the "lArtori^fd of the life of Christ which 

SirausB leaves ua. Wc shd& prefer to call it the shell from 
winch the kernel has been 4i^Cte<i 

The «Beond part of his Sook shows us how the varioiw 
^ rnyths. fts it were, ciystallize aiwimd this nucleus Alopj with 
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the belief in the resurrection of Christ, we see the idee M 
Him “ placed in a temperature which could not but result in- 
a luxuriant growth, producing numerous unhistonc^ shoc^ 
raoh one moic miraculous than the last The divinely in^ 
spired son of David now becomes the son of God, begotten 
without a father; the son of God developcs into the incar¬ 
nate creative Logoe The philanthropic raiiaculoiis physician 
becomes a raiser of the dead, the unlimited Lord of nature 
and her laws The wise teacher of the people, the prophet 
who saw into men's hearts, now becomes the omnisuent 
alter Ego of God. He who after his re«iurrection returned to 
God, came fiom Him before his birth" (p ICl) Thus one 
layer formed on another, each one being, as it were, the pie- 
cipitite of the ideas cuirent at a c.ertain time, and in certain 
circles, till at length tiie fourth Gospel reached the climax 
of Clmst’s deihcation and spiritualization Strauss then goes 
through the whole lustory of Ohiist in all its features, iepre» 
sentnig each one fpist as m Ins former work) as the product 
of inventive legends These he supposes to have gathered 
their niatciiuls from the histones of David, Moses, Samuel, 
and others, or from the writings of the jirophets, many ot 
whose sa;)ings they uncritically apphed to Christ, or even 
from the heathen mythology.' One cannot help wondering 
how so stunted a historical shrub could nourish so many 
mythological paiaaitea 

I'hus we see that the standpoint of this edition of the Z 1 J 4 
of Clu'ist is essentially the same as that of the first one, only 
that now Strauss supposes far more infmhonal invmUm tbah 
formerly in place of the unconscious fibrication of my^s. 
He himself sa^'s; " In this uew work T have, chiefly m coh- 
soqueuco of Baur’s investigations, a!i»ed the supposition of 
conscious and intentinnal invention far more freely 
before ** (p. 159). At rhe s,ime tune he applies the term 

myt^ ” equally to the products of conscious and uneanscious 
indention. ycZ fAc iheoncs of Strauss and JBc^^da eiid* 

^ S g. StmodS iad no patalle} in the Old Testament to of JTidinui. 

ae a bojr m the teihple. He therefore proe^de to drojE ^ by th« htod oad" 
ehooldcra a legend mantioaed by Suetonius, that Augustas when a Etflo 
aas onoe suddenly missed £roia hu cradle, and found lying in the 
ot the house. And thm hs constden ui aaudegy to Jsifaa lamaiuio^ la 43^^. 
templet I \ 
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mi^ude tadi other} Stranss origlttally |»to<5«e«l8 on tbe 
Wp^fMttkiQn of a simple inventive triwiitioa* whilst Baiir ttakea 
slaa4 on the relation of parties as at that day, and looks 
np«ni the wiitings of the New Testament as jn^nots of a 
distinct purpose. Strauss’ theory assumes the utmost noliffM 
in the writers of the Gospel, Baur's the self-conscious purpose 
of the resolute partisan. It must make an ©xecodiugly un¬ 
pleasant impression on every impartial reader, to see how 
Strauss employs thi.s art which he has learned from Baur by 
fathering upon narrators so simple end triie-hearted as our 
evangelists such dogmatic presuppositions, conscious fictions, 
crafty intentions, ay, finely calculated lies. 

The whole st}fk of this book, except that of the preface, 
will disappoint tlie reader who considered Strauss to be a 
master of the art of delineation. Nowhere is there a life-like 
development, or an exciting progress, not even so much a.s in 
SchenkeVs work. The various sections have no vital connec¬ 
tion, even in the **jmsitive’* part; they stand side by side 
like abstract heads. They read lileo so tnany critic treaties, 
but not as a life-like delineation. The narrative is like a 
•tuffod figure without flesh and blood; instead of being full 
of life, it is replete with marks of interrogation; instead of 
presenting a vivid and concrete reality, it merely leaves a few 
probabilities. Nowhoi-e do we see—to say nothing of the Son 
of God—even the man Jesus, the Prophet of Nasareth as He 
walked and lived amongst men. A constant and wearisonm 
sifting of the records only leaves us detached fragments of 
His person, His consciousness, His life, and His work. No 
sooner is a step made towards a description of actual histoiy, 
no sooner have we entered on tiie oasis of some living reality, 
than straightway the ground beneath our feet again begins to 
rock, and w'o once more see before us the sod and sandy w'astes 
of the mythical desert. Surely at that time, it ever, wlujn the 
central figuie of ail history was walking upon earth, th^ pulse 
of histO^ must have beat stroHj^y. But instead of the fresh air 
of a world-renewiflg hi» tory, vfMch breathes so sen-sibly in the 
Gospeli^ we have in this bo^ the odours of a grave. Instead 
of the mighty hananers of that is being built up afresh, 

^ Ttoagh ZoUer (in VortrOge % AbtuttuUwigen yrtchichlL Inkatie, ItSS) 
to tomhliii! tltem. 
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we hear onl}' the monotonona ereaking of the critical 
win, which, for the smallest ttgr^mces, is grinding g 08 |ija 
nan a lives into pieces against each other. We need not expOC 
anything else, for the writer himself confesses that “tliti 
negative element is of prixaary importance.*' So that when 
we read a treatise on the " scene and duration of the ministry 
of Christ,'* the matter itself is described in a few sentences 
only; or when we read about " Christ’s manner of teaching,** 
we lire told iilmost nothing about the doctrine itself, for even 
the parables of the first three Gospels are almost without 
exception crumbled away by criticism. Were we to eliminate 
the wliole of the critical apparatus, there would l>e hut few 
leaves of this thick volume left And yet this is supposed 
to ho a historical sketch " for the German nation! ” 

Strauss prefaces Ins work with a crUifj^u of the Cto^ipds as 
records of the life of Christ, in which he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that all our four Gospels are etpurmts. He makes a 
lengthy effort .to support this assertion, but without doing 
justice to the present standpoint of critici.sm, for which reason 
our best authorities now condemn this perfonnance as behind , 
(he age. Strauss simply accepts and argues from the petitions 
of the Tiibingen school Unlike Schenkel, he considers the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, not indeed as the work of the apostle, 
but yet as the " most original and relatively credible ” (p. 115) 
of the lour, although it has probably undergone many re¬ 
visions. St Mark “ made up ” his Gospel from extracts taken 
out of Matthew and Luke, putting in here and there some fresh - 
and vivid additions as a kind of **beauty spots” (p. 13^), ' 
Xhe Gospel of Luke was written between those of llatthojr 
and Mark, ie, before the year 135, hu+ at a tune " when it 
was scarcely possible that a companion of St Paul should ” 
have been living and writing books.” It only received Luke*s ^ 
name for the sake of the Acts (itself an unhistorical partisan ;• 
fiction) (pp. 126,127). The Gospel of John was composed ht j’ 
latcap in the course of the second century, and this in aocOrdf | 
ance with the conclusions of Baur, who regards it as n paxti| 
production, without the slightest historical credibility. 
makes no secret of his contempt for this Gospe^h 
for the three others. He criticises them all, and 
ilie Gospel of Sk J(^ with the most profiame ^v|(^. 



But *^ 11 ^ all this assumption of attpefioacitjr* Sti»«st i» »o*w« 
4^hty-4y« ysars ht^undhand itt iuat oriUoal sta»3dpoi»t, and 
to fool this himself. He is so for this stroi^lo »o»s<m< 
that tfi4 ** fi^inffgn arAw>/,*' whose old tlieorios ho despetately' 
1 hUn^ tp, to m th'rt time hm eompelkd t4> maA^ somtf 
ttmc^motis, Bttur himself first placed the Gospel of St MatthoW 
dietween the years 130 and 13-1, tlien in the year IIS, and 
at last 105~UO- According to C. B, Kostlin, this Gospoh 
in Its present form, originated between 00 and 100, in Its 
origmal foiiii. In tween 70 and 80. Accoidmg to Hdgonfeld, 
pnjbably the most distmguished of Ikur’s disciples, it w^as 
<ompoHf»d in its present form certainly before the year 80 ; 
accoiding to Holtzmann and Kcim, belore the destruction ol 
Jeniaalem, t> cir ad 66. You see how the ciitical school 
has drawn back from its earlier positions The Gospid of bt 
Maik has these \anou3 dates assigned to it, Kobtlin, before 
no, Keim, 100, Hilgenfeld, before 100; Yolkmar, 75, 
Sclienkcl (m its original form), between 45 and 68 Tbe 
Gospel of bt Luke Baur, 160, Zeller, 130; Hilgenfeld, 
hcfoie 120 , Volkiuai, 100 , Kostlin {tidf above), shoilly before 
hlatthew ; Keira, 90, Holtzinaun (with Mark), 76-80. E>en 
as regards the Gospel of St. John, the critical school has had 
to retnc step for step from Baur’s calculation (160) to the 
hegimnng ol the .second century,' at which time John was 
prc*hably still li\ mg Amongst other disluignishcd men, Ewald 
shaiply cnticises the Tubingen school He considers that 
Mark wrote soon after the death of Peter; the Gospel by 
Matthew was 'written bcfoie the deatruclion of Jerusalem 
(70); the Gospel by St. Luke, between 75 and 80 Tluso 
are the results of ciiticism up to the present day. We would 
only stop to take CACoption to the statement made by Z< llei 
and others, that the first churches would not feel the m‘ed of 
ijvritteii fecurds until after the apiMitolic geneiation hud died 
out Saielv it is far more likely that this want should be 
lelt whde the apostles were still living, because they could 

, » K«im (/JMW Ban a it from 100-117 Cf agamhl Kbun 

jeidSohottoa ih< osoeHont ^ St. John by Godtt, aiso bin noik, 

^ dtur fiber dm virrle Jki^ufieimm 

^ hlggwttbtck, Jho (hr dtu Kv Johunim (1866), vta 

'0O«teit^, Ua» JohAn^ton^mn (1047;, and Letl^ hucr, JHe JUmni/ SL 
1C mdne slei(«<fe» Widmacket (ISIS). 

>' .A. 
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not be in all the churches at dn^ to watch oter the puritj' 
tradition. But in the case of gospel records being Wrifetoh 
others, we must always suppose them to have boeh 
and controlled by the apostles. 

Thus we see that Strauss stands very much alone in hih ' 
critical position, and that even the most negative, portion of , 
the critical school is shaking the ground under his feet. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for Strauss to maintain that 
his " myths” were formed during the post-apostolic age, since 
even the critical school itself acknowledges the existence of 
gospels, i.e. of extensive niiracxtlous records, in the aposiolia 
agfi, so that their WTiters, whoever they were, must have been . 
conternpomries ot friends and disciples of dcsus. In our day 
there is scarcely a single notable critic who would dare to 
deny that there were not numerous narratives of miracles 
performed hy our Lord in circulation amongst the Jlrst Chris-^ 
tians, which formed the basis of th(M'r testimony lor His 
Messiahship, and that without contradiction from the apostlea 
Lot us take note of this for the present. A hundred years 
after a man’s death a legend about him may easily originate;; 
but bow, il liis contemporaries relate it ? 

Having thus become acquainted with the work of Strauss 
in its general outlines, we will now proceed to investigaU it: 
first, its principles, presuppositions, and method; theft the 
ktstorical vossibilitg of the formation of myths; and last, its 
view 01 the pmon and the self-testimony of Christ 

In a recent pamphlet,* as in his former Life of Ohri^, Strausa , 
has confessed with )waiaeworthy candour that his " foimer ; 
standpoint was that ol the Hegelian philosophy.**. Nor is this ■ 
otherwise now. The principle which governs the whole work , 
is that Ol PSsinlAetm. Strauss plainiy enough indicates that 
he believes neither in a personal God, nor in the immortali^ , 
ot the soul, nor, ol course, in retribution after death. To bii 
the words that " whosoever denieth the Son, the Janm J 

hath not tlie Father** (1 John ii. 23). In the de^catioft - 
the beginning, be praises a deceased friend because he'“ nevi^y-t: 
yielded to the tebiptation of deceiving himself by bdxxoW^|!|; 
from another world ” (p, 10). For his own part he yehoun^f|tj 
the hope of dying ” happy,” and only hopes to die " 


7**1 r , 







For God is that " indisexi^ia^te GoOd»^<«» ** wMch 
•* rains apoji the Just and upon the uiaJdaiJ*’ 306), ’bafoi-e 

th6 small distindions that w make between good aad 
t, ^ C(V0 are dissolved into one—all true signs of Fantbeism.^ 

' ^eace the pleasure which Strauss takes in those sayings of 
Ghnst which, can be explained in this sense 206 et %), 
Whilst ho abhors the numerous passages which speak of a 
future retribufion, or of Chixst as Judge of the world (pp. 
242,276,513, et s.). The former class of i)as8agea may stand 
as genuine and true; the latter mubt l>e either later additions 
springing from dogmatic presuppositions, or clhc serious tokens 
ot fanaticism and self-exaltation in Christ. Thus Strauss ex¬ 
plains the beatitudes which Christ promises for &futvre woild, 
as applying to this ltf&. In translemtig the realization of 
tins ble&scdne&.s to heaven, Je.<*tts speaks according to the 
notions ot his age and of Iiis nation" In tnith this blessed- ’ 
ness simply means, that the new spiritual life whicli has been 
awakened m mankind is to shape the outward world in unison 
with lUelf, and this takes place naturally and little by little, 
though never perlcctly, in thts woild, and is exiiccted in the 
next as a wonderful compensation only by religious fancy 
(p. 205). Tlie salvation of man is, '•m more intelUgil^h* 
language, the poasihility that he should fulfil his destiny, 
develope the poaers implanted in him, and thus enjoy the 
corresponding measure of happiness” (p 624). These senti¬ 
ments will confim what I have already remarked (p. 137), that 
the entire conflict in tlie present day as to the person of Chii-»t 
springs fiom certain fundamental differences in the idai of 
God, and that the negative critics of the gospel history ha\o 
in reaUty no other aim than to‘ introduce into the Chi istiun 
Chux^ a new pantheistic conception of God. This i.s the 
** fomm'd aim ” of Strauss’ hook (p* xv). At the same time 
it is evident that we were perfectly Justified fp 287) m 
representing the denial'of the miraculous as hiifhng to the 
destruction of all religion. For what profit is there in religion 

• St 


^ I Cotepste tlw Which Stiwws excuset the sitt* of Iwa*! 

( ag«h|[flil JFi^hovali (p ISS); both of th«m W1 Mitwl a ujvwiAftt, 

<. cffAce iMt tom had edutt for o&mfmfM oooimit the other tI ipj < aA nut Touch 
to he Mtof the epeeiid piutectioo iddeh nhotsh laid i>ioiuii!i.d to ilte bruel! t" 
ir «t4«W. 
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if there be no pei^onal God, and no other world ? Thk Vjw^' 
of the world, it is true, would fain give itsdf the appearuno^t 
of rendering man truly euergetic by making him depend 
on hinjseE But this is a lie. By depriving him of all supei*-^ 
natural help, it paralyses his powers and takes away bis rnOml 
energy. Gfethe tnily says, “ ikey who &xpcct m otlwr Ujt, 
for ihiB fife already dmd,** 

The first consequence of these pantheistic principles of 
Strauss, is the pre-established neyation of all that is supernatural 
either in the person or in the work ot Christ Ihe sentiment 
above quoted, that “ we know for certain at least what Clwist 
was not and did not do, viz nothing superhuman nor supei'^ 
natural,” decides the whole question, and settles the method 
of investigation beforehand. War is declaied against every¬ 
thing in the works or words of Christ, which betrays a trace 
of God’s special influence, or of His higher nature; all such 
elements must be got rid of at any price. This is the 
uasumptiou with which Stnvuss sets to woik. He so often 
speaks slightingly of “ dogmatic presuppositions,” and he hiiH- 
scU approaches ki^ task wUh the larged presupposition of all, 
with an axiom which decides the result of all his investiga¬ 
tion*! beforehand Wliat is the real pivot of the entire con¬ 
troversy, it it be not the Godhead of Christ t If a man claim 
to write a life of Christ, the reader, and especially the ** German 
jieople,” may well demand that he should closely investigate 
this o;ni'dmal question. But what does Strauss do? He 
simply cuts short the w’hole matter by a bold assertion * Just 
the mod iwuortant ^'•oiiU which ought to have been inmdigatfd 
and fdaUished %s not examined into^ hut t^mply takSn for 
granted. Strauss knows lor certain that h is so, and that is 
enough 1 And are we to accept this m cuticism, as unbiassed 
historical investigation * " We Itimo for certaiii that there was 

iiothfng supernatural in Chrisi —Strauss utters these words 
with an assurance which reminds us of the language of those 
who, when Christ was upon earth, thought they " kn^w lot^ 
certain” that He was not hum God. **We know thiilt tidtj 
man is a sinner.” Strange, Stranas is especially fofid 
abusing the "priestly caste;” but it does not occur to hW^'" 
that in this seir-contented "we know/* he is s|»akii^^t^f 
langnago of the proudest" caste ” that ever existed i 



^ 4q^ mk 0 ail effort, thoQ|»1i an ofinnictsedafiil 

^ his opluioa as to ih© sptirfouerttesa of oijtr Go©p©l$ 
^ no pkm d&68 h& nta^ a smous otkntpi U hh 

of iho supernatural or kio avorsion to tha tni^noilous, 
Prom the very begumicg he professes his adherence to that 
view of the world which, ‘^renonacing sU sopenietural soti^s 
of help, throws men on their own resources, and those of tiie 
natural order of things’* (p ix). He protlaims his ihfcen^ 
tioti " to remove the delusive belief m miracles as the ehief 
sUwnblmg-block in the antique forms of religion ” (p. xvdi). 
When we inquire on what giounda he considers himself 
justified m so doing, we are merely told that one can ** soon 
discover thus much about our Gos|>ek, that neither one nor all 
of them possess suflicient historical certainty to compel our 
reason to give up its liberty so far as to lidieve in miracles” 
(p. XV ) “ All philosophical sj stems wdiich deserve the name, 

agree m one conclusion ” [t e. the negation of the miraculous 
(p 3 47)]. This he boldly asserts, though surely well aware 
that many great philosophers and natuialists have defended, 
and still are defending, miracles (cf. p, 289), But Strauss is 
satisfied with his own assertions, and considers hiin&dt exempt 
from the tmuble of further examining into his principles 
For if, he urges, we allow of miracles in the times of primitive 
Christianity, we must concede that they are jiossible in any 
other religious region. Just as if tliere were not an immense 
intrinsic distinction between the two. Thus one problem only 
remains for Strauss, how the mnaculous, this ** foreign element 
which repels all historical treatment,” may bo removed from 
the gospel narratives? The only solution ofiTcred is the 
mythical hypothesis. ’ 

3%t8 iAere/vro ts rnttohj a moans for geUinff nd of ty 
inirmutous, .a Strauss himself expi^sos it, “an apparatus 
for evaporating miracles into myths^ (p. 169). All tlic 
kboitr expended on it becomes aimless and worlhIc‘<s, if tho 
miftumlons be^—we have seen in the last lectuie—well 
gtoundel All %e Xi ore albsaild this question Live been 
2 ihoKwi^y exatfiined i no Strauss, instead ot winch ho 
expe^ ns simply to pmup^ its impossibilit> 

now see how Strauss*'who'^c hypotlusj'', hke all other 
^ msihei^tic systems, begs ihs and postulates what most 
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re^iaires proof. This was the case, as we hair» seen, 
Spinoza, and with those deniers of the miracnlone who* 
Strauss, have made the laws of nature an ailment against tdio 
possibility of miracles. The fact that the Gospels oontain.ao 
much that is miraculous, is for Strauss the fundamental pvoc^ 
ot their mythical character. He is not driven to this concdu- 
sion by historical investigations, but simply by a naturalistic 
j)resui)position. He asks whether the Christian religion and 
its historical records are in agreement with our modem philO'* 
Sophy, or whether they are not rather proved to he unhistorical 
by their contradiction to it It was the standpoint of the 
old woild to regard as miraculous any unusual altemtions in 
the world ot nature and of man; but our modern age knows 
that all things are connocted in one great chain of cause and 
effect, and that this cliain cannot be broken without being 
destroyed. This it is which we have shown to lie a complete 
delusion. The Jews are supposed to have had no historioal 
couseiouvsness, because they believed in the miraculous. Either^ 
true historical perception, and no miracles; or, an acceptance 
of the miraculous, and unhistorical, simply dogmatic position- 
tins is the fundamental dilemma which Strauss places before 
his readers. But what gives him any right to do so ? Nothing 
but his own presupposition, hia naturalistic bias which makes 
our ordinary everyday life the criterion of all reality 1 For 
in the lost resort the cardinal question may prove to ho, 
tf'hetJier the miracles tkemseives are not historical, and their 
denial utterly unhistorical—a mere philosophical delusion. 
Is it, we ask, a sign of " historical consciousness" for a map 
not to give the old records a thorough and unbiassed 
nation according to their inward and outward credibility, hit 
to approach them with the settled axiom, tliat there can he no 
such thing as a mii-aole^ thus condemning beforehand aU that 
does not agree with this axiom ^ By so doing, Strauss plainly 
shows that he Vino true htdomrA, which, indeed, no thoropgh- 
going disciple of Hegel ever can be. Me searches the records,, 
ntj4 in order to Md ofti what they are and wktU ihe^ 
but in order to ecUr&et ^^roofs from their miraeuims 
^mnd individual discrepancies, ihcU they are not wkal th^ pf^e^e 
to be, viz. not history, hU myths; in other teords, he goes to 
in order to get proqf^ for Us assumption^ On such a 
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like Schweijler r^meate: llie eHempfi to eoliwj 
'l^kotloal pmbleiAs hy mcaue of pkilosoplaloal mn^t 

^vidways M} Straoss ha^ sullied the purity ot bistoiitMil research 
^ importing into the critique of the Gospels his pxean|^o^'» 
tion as to the impos'?ibility of the miraculous under the guise 
of a philosophiod jiostalate. Hence it is that in tlie works 
both of Strauss and Scheukel wo find the same 
caprice in eliminating the spurious from the genuine, onj^ 
that Strauss makes a more consisUmt use of tho myth, ai 
being the means which ho has sdeoted for this purpose. 

This ettreme caprice is palpably evident, os soon as we 
look at the method more closely. In the most paltry an*l 
exa^erated manner he scrapes together differences in the 
iianatives of the ovangelMits, in order to show their legondaiy 
character, apparently proceeding from the assumi»tion tliat the 
Gospels weie intended to be exact chronological biographies, 
which is far fiom being the case. Small differences and 
omissions are magnified into great contradictions. Mg. tho 
statement of St, John, that Nicodemus brings about 100 pounds 
of myrrh and aloes to embalm the body of Christ, and of the 
Synoptics, that the women buy spices, is held up as a great 
discrepancy and pi oof of the unhistorical nature of both 
accounts (p 598 ff), liecause the former quantity would have 
been more than enough. Just as if love would reckon in 
this strict way in the case of a dear one who was departed! 
On the other hand, great differences, which clearly show that 
two distinct events aie referred to, are toned down into small 
shadings, in oidor to prove that the legend is relating the 
same matter in twb different forms Thus, for instance (m 
imitation of the feat first performed by Zeller), Lazarus of 
Bethany is identical with Lazarus in the parable, Luke xvi. 
(p. 479 et ; j the anointing of Christ in Bethany (John \n) 
json^lidth tliat in the house of Simon, Luke vii (pp 429 
et as.); so, too, thi| stilling of the storm and the walking on the 
\ sea (pp.,489 et amt the two miracles of feeding (pp 499 
88.)| etc. ^ 

In troth, Strauss is a u&tcr in the art of <!tiaining out 
and swallowing cameS. Th-xietUioub of %iokU are as 
to him as thoi® of works, just as if it u ore not 
^ilpten n«oi»daiy to repeat certain important truths jcveinl 

to 
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times, in order to impress them on the weak and 
prehension of mim. If an evani^elist omits to mentima aonm^, 
particalar, he is put down as not knowing it, and 
adduced as proof of a mydi. If one of tiem describes 
incident exactly, this is a progress in the growth of the legmid* 
If a narrative is simple and short, it is “ entirely in confor¬ 
mity with the spirit of the original popular legend; if ft 
goes into details, this exactitude is the clearest proof of a 
mythical tendency. Poor evangelists i whatever they do is 
wrong! 

The way in which an intmtion is scented out in the inven¬ 
tion of the smallest and most trifling features of a story is 
often perfectly ndiouloua Thus, in the circumstance th^t 
.John outruns Peter while both are liastening to the grave of 
Christ, Strauss detects an artfully contrived preferment of 
John to Peter, an exaltation of the spiritual Johannean Chris¬ 
tianity above the Petnne caiuahty I! (p. 605.J We cannot 
be surprised at fiivolity when a man looks through the spec¬ 
tacles of intentional invention in tins manner. In several 
places Strauss has been unable to resist this temptation, os, ey, 
at p. 3SO, where, in connection with the flight of our Saviour 
into h^pt, he remarks, " Once more a correct impression as 
to the origin of the gospel narrative has led the ecclesiastical 
legend to bring in the 06 $ from the Mosaic myth” (cf. pp, 409, 
449, 455, 470, 513, 610). 

It may be qiute true that the events of the New Testa¬ 
ment contain a reflection of vrhat had gone before in the Old, 
But for aU that, this constant derivation of the New Testament 
naiTatives, down to their smallest details, from incidents in 
lives of Old Testament worthies, is simply a monstrous mis¬ 
apprehension of the wise and holy plan tlie divine kingdom* 
Why should what is later have been invented or copied &om j 
what is earlier because it beats some resemblance to it ? 
should not God be able to catty on His kingdom towards its ; 
consummation in a kind of rhythmic historical mov^menh 
which certain events happening at difieteni times and nndelv 
diffenmt laws should yet distinctly correspond 1 It is 
this that we see tbs beauty and wisdom of His govemm^^l 
of which,, it is true. Pantheism neither has not tmnltaVf 
notion* 
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now o&me to tlie principal qtmtioik all to tito 
ih/6 fomtuim of tuifthu In this mpeet it is not 
to point out a mtti^ of historkotl md p$iftd^ogiml 
and inUe^ndl emUradktwm in Strauss* positioiifi. 
Bo win scarcely deny that the soil in which myths grow 
is the childhood of mtiom. How come myths to spring 
;np 80 luxuriantly among the Jews at the time of 
destitute os their nationality was of all that is childlike^ 
and welhnigh arrived at the hoary goal of its development 1 
"'Are w’e to believe that after prophecy had so long 
silent, end at a time when the chosen people and the w^irld 
in^ general were in a state of spiritless languor, the poetic 
fancy of a few poor Jews should suddenly have made thi'« 
mighty effort ? The possibility of this is only conceivable on 
the supposition that there did exist some snrh personage as 
the Clmat of the Gospela But we will pursue the iiuiuiry a 
little further. The childhood of nations is their prchiMm'ic offt, 
mid this age it m in whiih the formation of mgths mvariaUg 
takes place} It is l>efore the contrast has been realized between 
the ide4vl and the actual worlds, when the spirit of man is still 
engrossed in the unconscious life of nature,—^in a word, in it-? 
childhood,—that a nation dreams out its mythology. But UvS 
socai as reflection, reason, and conscience awake, the mythical 
world begins to vanislt See, e.g., how Plato rejects or spiritual¬ 
izes the Greek myths. In tlie clear daylight of historical 
consciousness the formation of myths comes to an end, Son»f* 
fictitious anecdotes and legends may still attach themselves to 
the persons of a few great men, but the formation of a whole 
system of mytlis is inconceivable, in a histoilc age. And il 
we contemplate the age in which our Gospels wei-o composed, 
. here assuredly m find oursfbrs in a hi^orie, mul not a pn- 
JtiMoric period, Eeflcction has long since awakened. Indeed, 
it is an'^a^ of great intellectual actititiy,and even of seejdiciRia 
(<ff. Pihiite). Men have long since come to regaid tlie Greek 
' mylhs the playful ptoducto of a poetic fancy. Is this a 
^vjperiod fe-vomable t4thi formation of myths ? 

iivy calls meriting “the hdthful guardian of historj " Atid 
iWsoidinglyv we find myths on^ amongst nations uiturqminictl 
$.^e4J(h the art qf writing, and cotmqomtlg mthovt aihr hiMorg 
*CIK, HetUageir, Apologftdee ChrkUnthum- L 2, p 2’iC tS, 
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or chronology. How different WAS the case in the 
age! Kot only had Greece and Borne long possess^ thli^ 
great historians, and Egypt its Manetbo, bttt even Palestl^d 
had its Flavius Josephus. Bver^'where there was a 
historical, and literary activity, and a quick historical cOft- 
sciousness. How come myths to be formed in an age like thial 
The improbability increases when we compare the charatsUr 
of the gmpd narrativea wUh tluit of myths in other gmrt&s* 
Consider “ the myths of Greece and Egjpt, hovering as they 
do between memory and invention, between heaven and eartli,^ 
between God and matter, between the natmal and unnatmul; 
consider the gigantic, bloody, monstrous fables concerning 
the fantastic gods of India; consider tlie dark, mist>w'Oven 
forms of the old Germanic and Scandinavian mythology, 
without fixed outlines or cloaiiy-defined personalities; *’ and 
contrast with these the clear, calm, holy, sell-contained, self- 
consistent, and well-defined figure of Christ in the Gospels, 
and say wherein Ha. the slightest resemlla'nce between thein$ 
There, we have the shadowy maze of piehistoric times; here, 
palpable bright reality on historical soil,—there, heathen 
deification of iiatuie; here, a revelation of the one personal 
God;—there, the instinctive action of natural religion and 
natural life; here, holy and solemn works and words proceeding 
from a personal mind and will 

Moreover, as being a reflection of the life of nature, myths 
everywhere bear a load and national impress. According to 
tlie characteristics of people and country, they are differently 
devolorn d in gladsome Greece, in ai*id India, and in thalp- 
hospitable Noith. The purport of the Gospels, on the other 
hand, is univsraally human; it is adaptable to every nation* ^ 
every clime, every stage of time or cultivation. So little is 
exclusively Jewish, th^ it constantly contradicts the prejudldee],^ 
of the nation from whi^h it has originated. The portrallr^^ 
Christ in the Gospels, instead of being that of a typical Jei^lsh.^^ 
teacher, is miirdy opposed to what such an one was consid^l:4f4' 
to be‘ 



' Cf. Wiseman, wHsebm Whuefucif^u. 

(runnei'Uon between Science and Berealed Belj^on, 

})]> 255 et sa.>. For a description et wise tcftckora in Iseaet 
^'PPi ChriOi, ii. p. 47. 
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J^i;lhor, i| lias been objocM with fcmtii* tln^t wytha kh<w 
' of i&onolpgy j they are prone to ink tip toes^ pJacea* 

persons. In the Gospels, on the eontrarp, firoiO Lulre I 
^ 5 on^ards^ we find a seites of exact data as to times, plaoes, 
nnd persons, and a contimious refeience to contomporaneons 
Iloman and Jewish history. In the face of these histori<^I 
talations, and of the inward opposition between mythical and ’ 
gospel narratives* must it not, from the very beginning, he a 
vain undertaking to “ evaporate’* the latter into inytlis t Bnt 
Strauss quietly passes by tins important inti insic distinction, 
with the Kunark that ** the formation of Christian myths must 
he put on the same footbg with the conesponding prooeas in 
aU other religions” (p. 163). 

To all this w'e add another difl&cully of considerable w^eight, 
viis that the formation of my ills is always a lengthy process, 
i'eqiftnng consvkraUe Him, ifomer’a mythical account of the 
fall of iSoy did not appear till some 200 years after the event. 
But tho oldest of our Gospels appeared, as we have seen, before 
the fall of Jpiusalem, ?.r.‘haidly a generation after the doatli 
of Christ Tiierefoie a poition of these myths at least must 
have taken their use amongst the disciples thomsdves, nor 
does Stiau&s deny that the resurrection myth** in particular 
was believed and pleached by the apostles themselves Wcie 
these good people so uttoily destitute of all historical senf'e 
and feeling 1 Had they not been taught by Christ Himself, 
in the Sermon on the iMount, in the discourses which Strauss 
acknowledges as genuine, to distinguish cleaily betw'oen divine 
revelation in the law and the subsequent human additions,— 
between what had been said by them of old time and wli it 
is written as the truth of Godi Was not this calculati-d 
to implant some historical feeling in the disciples, and to 
ebaipenHiea perception of tlie difierence between firmly estab¬ 
lished iqmths and human fictions? Or if the disciplos uire 
IK> siihple and snpeistitious as not to be able to undi island 
|]^ir Master, is it not incomprehensible how' He came to 
' ^ohoose sdeh inefficient n<*n, ** who would have sjwult Ilis work 
if it had not lucMy been saved by the unexpected 
end activity of the Apostle Paid ” ? But wliat an 
imiwortliy idea does this give ns d the progicss of man’s his- 
Christianity, the most poweiful factor in the v ©rld’s 
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history, is mode to depend on an unforeseen aaq^d ineidentid 
fact!’** 

Or ore we to snppose that the later evangelists are tl^ <0neif } 
culprits in this mythical and nnhistorical introduction, <??, 
in plain English, tliis lying cheat? To this we reply hy 
the old (question which we have already put to the rationalists, 
How can these hihlical records, with their truthful spirit and 
pure morality, and the glorious ideal which they present to us, 
have their origin in mere lies ? And how could these foolish 
writeis, "who were so strongly biassed by their Jewish pre¬ 
judices, draw a picture containing none of the traditional 
features common to great Jewish rabbis, but revealing a moral 
dignity and purity so great tliat cenUiries upon centuries have 
bowed down boforo it, and fiom its Original received their 
life ? ” *' My friend,” even Eousseau cried, full of admiration 

tor the portrait of Christ in the Gospels, " such things cannot 
be invented’ Never could Jewish writers have fabricated 
fiiscourses and moral teachings such as these. The Gospel 
contains so great, so astonishing and perfectly inimitable traits 
of truth, tliat its inventor would he even more w'onderful than 
its Hero.”* Assuredly, I appeal with confidence to the un¬ 
biassed judgment of iny readers. Is it possible or conceivable 
that sinful and impeifect men sliould hoget the thought of so 
majestic and stainless a personage, of so holy and Godlike a 
life, and should carry it out in this vivid and lifelike manner, 
not having received it as an impression from without 1 This 
would be a miracle more perjilexing and unheard of than any 
*)i tlitise which Strauss rejects, and the whole issue would only 
be transfeiTed from the person of Christ to that of His his¬ 
torian ; in other words, we should by no means escape the mita- 
etdous. The old inith still stands; ** U ^ ffodrait of Christ which 
is delivered to us; the faultlcbsly perfect Original of God-flQod 
humanity cannot have been iurentod, since that which has never 

* Cf Lttthaidt, «W sup p. 19. 

* Itousseau, JSsalst 1. iv, pp. 109-111. Gosthe, too, in liU 
Sekormtam <UL p. 371), says: ** 1 csonsidor tbs Go^s decidedly goanln*^ 
tbey ore penetrat^ by the reflection of a rsajtsiy whieh |nveeeded 

eoH of Christ; and this Is divine, if ever divinity nj^peared npon tiwiewC*^ 

Cf al<K> Schftff, Die Person Jem CkniSi (nov edit., p 803), and 
tvinatkable senes of testimonies horn sceidies ond opponentsfor the of 

Christ, pp. S4S-336 [Eii,q1»h (Boston, 1865), pp 351 etna} 
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Into th« heart of man as h&fn^^ #niMJt pdftxseed 
om it aa a lifelike fancy picture.’*' And does Hunt the 
f^i^Eflitety character of the gosp*! I'ecotda give na the impression 
the narratives themselves were not capable of deline¬ 
ating this sublime Personage in dn adequate manner, antcl that 
the reality must have gone far beyond what is told net (of. 
i^ohn xxi 25.) 

If the primitive Christian Church invented most of Christ’s 
miracles, and made Him something quite different (born what lie 
really was, whjj did not unhcHevm mmnj hand profuf offaittst 
ihisf Why did they not appeal to the 8ur\iving contem¬ 
poraries of Jesus, or at least to their own immediate ancestors, 
many of whom must have seen Him, in disproof of all these 
miracles ? Kot even the most fanatical opponents of Chris¬ 
tianity, such as the Pharisees, or later on, Colons, Porphyry, 
Julian, and others, ever impugned the truth of the miracles 
related in the Oospels. Strauss trios to evade this very evident 
objection by asking how the unbelief of Israel is to be accounted 
for if C’hrist really did so many rairades ? But he entirely 
overlooks the nionil obstacles to faith. Ko miracles, nor any 
other M’orka of God, ever absolutely compel man to believe; 
they are and they will be like our Lord Himself,—a sign which 
may be spoken against, clear enough for him whe is willing 
to see, but dark enough for him w’ho will not see nor believe. 
Else faith would cease to be a Tnorat act,-—a taking hold of 
the invi.sible; it would cease to bo faith. 

Again, wo ask, is it not probable that those who joined the 
new doctrine, before they took this step, made some mamirta- 
y tion into these miraculous narratives? How could a rnaii 
‘ break off all connection with his post Judaism or heathenism, 
without having in some drgree satisfied himself that he was 
not grasping after a shadow, but after living truth and hiatori- 
\ cal redfity ? Was it not in ths intorM faith iUdf to Itnow 
certain (d>o\d Christ, in order to be able to say, “ I 
know ip whom 1 have l»elieved ’* % (S.Tira. i. 12 ; cf Luke I 4, 
sjj 3or. 31, 1 Ck*. J I 20, XV. 14-32.) And was not there 
|/‘ ft pcs^ib^ty of this, A^ecauso Christian Church gradually 
developed from a certain pai3|fe without essential interruptions, 

* Of, ISeTWhlRg, ChrUtOtoffk, p. Hgf. i 4io SecJtt Vortrage 0 >«t dU 

|;,j(W0;^pp5S. 64. 
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and thus it was easy ta iraee^ Ute narraHms of 
source and test them there? Hcr^ mild the Messiahshtj^^^4^> . 
Christ be proved to any one without first proving what He 
done ? Tlie lirst thing in the vocation of the apoRtlee sately 
was to testify of the works of Cluist. ^Vliere, then, untlee^ the 
apostles M'ere intentional dmivors, is there room for the fortoA? 
tion of myths ? 

And snppoKsing that some myths had formed in the Church, 
must they not soon have been itvjected by the apostles or their 
disciples, if wo take account of the iiUiinMe eonnretion which ' 
the Acts and the Epistles proved to have existed ammyst 
the primitive OhundtMt Strauss prudently ignores this con* 
noction, and speaks as tliongh every Church had remaincil 
isolated, and had continued to adorn the ti’adition of Christ iu 
whatever way it pleased. 

Strauss is constantly invoking the enthusiastic superstition 
of tlie primitive ago as the source of myths. But why did not 
this enthusiastic superstition adorn otlicr persons—«.y. the 
highly-esteemed Baptist—with miraculous garlands ? It is by 
no means permissible to place the apostolic age on a level 
in this raspect with the following period, which stands niost 
pjUpably below it in spiritual, moral, and intellectual i>ower. 
But that later Judaism as meh —aud Jewish Christians wrere 
the writei's of the New Testament —was not fond of miratks, 
is clearly shown by their rare occurrence in the lives of the 
groat prophets from Isaiah downward^ Only where Creator 
and creature are commingled—os iu the case of heathenism—• 
do we find a fertile soil for miracle mania. But where both ' 
are kept so entii'cly db«tinet as in Judaldin, and " the, human ‘ ] 
subject is penetrated with the feeling of God's greatness and ’ 
its own nothingness, it cannot expe<^t that miracles should ' 
take place every instant It will look on them as sometlling 
extraordinary, and expect th^ setd&m to occur.” 

This is confirmed hy tliC gospel history. Was not, the ! 
strict examination of witnesses in the judicial iwjuiry respect^ 
iug the man who was born blind (John ix.) a token of 
cal sense and sober inquiry ? The age cannot, after 411, 
been so utterly destitute of these qualities; »nd 
Christian Church alone, of all otlier bodies, have been Wl:^i<^ 
members who were capable of such examination t' ^ 
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of the second imiut^ weis void of 

peipcoj^tlon. 'Wliero there was a ^^uostioE as to the 
^^s^iii^Ohess of oertoin writings, they coold miftko very oxacfc 
tt^oiiies. Certain Fathers of tbo second century made 
j^cneys on i>m];)ese to get exact rufommUon from chttcches 
lound^ by the apostles about some disputed wrltinga,, iU 
Older afterwards to appeal conhdciiUy to this information In 
their discussions with heretics. A presbyter in Asia Minca^ 
who had composed wa a)>ocr>'phal bools entitled, Mtstmi&t qf 
Paul and ThtMa, was convicted, and confesi^d his fiaud. Tbo 
Church in Philippi wished to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius (t 108), and for tips purpose they wrote to Poly* 
carp. Bishop of Smyrna begging for his assistance, in order 
that the matter might be more certain.* Are not these proofs 
tor the existence of a sol)er historical investigation in that ago, 
and do they not at tlio same time witness favourably to the 
gennmeneRs of our Gostiels ? And shall we not suppose that 
tins spirit of cntic.ll investigation and imtuiry was active as 
regards the oral tradition of the words and works of (JhriU in 
the Churches, especially in those of the first oentuiy, wheie 
Buch inquiry was cousidmbly easier ? 

But the hxstorn'al difficulty changes into a still greater 
fKydv^ogwal obstacle. Mmt 9Wt the enthusiastic fancies of IUm 
pnniitive ChrutianSf we ask, have hen somewhat cooled down 
and saber^ when the perseouttons began f What motive eotdd 
they have for holding to their drlumn in the face of irdndatwn 
and death, and vn expoeing themselves to contumelyt mgehery, and 
haired from Jem and Gentiles for the sake of their imaginary 
dreamst But this supposition of extravagant enthiisiabin 
amongst tlie primitive Christians is entirely incorrect Beside 
the Old Testament, they received edification from certain of the 
apostolih ejjjstles, especially those of St. Pan! But do these 
or any other ot the Kew Testament epistles give us the mi- 
pxessum that their writers were extravagant enthasiasts, or 
lharp*witto(l forgers ? Does am; the.clear, simple, tcmjKjrato, 
j humble htyje of writings make just the opjjositc iinprcs- 
l^on cm every unhiasstd mMl Does the reading of them 
^ havh an intoxicating or a sob^g effect t 
r 4Ad what do these ifqipstolhinl v ritings tr 11 us 1 Jjct us look 

‘ ^ Shna, dydagie dee Ckateuiltumst 2d cd p. £& 
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at some of them upon whose genuineness there has 
rested the shadow of a doubt: the Epistles of St Paul to the 
Komans and Corintliians Does not St Eanl here 8|)eak of 
miraculous powers in the Church (1 Cor xii. 10, ^0) ? DOee 
he not say of himself, that he brought the heathen into the 
obedience of faith “through mighty signs and wonders*^ 
XV. 19), and that amxmgst the Comnihmns ht accom- 
}ilvJlted the “ signit of an ajwitle ” mth “ toomhrs and viigMy 
d(ed$ '* (2 Cor xii. 12; cf. Gal iii 5 and Heb, ii 4),-'—doubt¬ 
less, that i'', miracles, especially of healing ? These passages 
are a sme perplexity for the denicrs of the mirncxilou.s, for 
here there is no time for the foimalion of myths intervening 
between the facts them^^elves and their confessedly genuine 
lecouls; seeing that the miracles themselves are held up to 
the original witnesses oi them at Coiinth * The only resource 
left to Strauss is to touch on these important h:«itoricfil data as 
lightly as possible, and then to take a leaf out of the rational¬ 
ist’s book,' by reducing these miracles to “ merely psychical, 
f»r even imaginary cures, which were the natural result of 
leligious excitement in this circle ” (p 268). The visions of 
a man like St Taul, who was in perti'ct spiritual health, and 
jiosscssed of bodily vigour which could endure the greatest 
iiaulships, he accounts for by “ convulsive, perhaps epileptic 
tits'* (p 302) ‘ Such are the shifts to which anti-miraculous 
delineators of primitive Christianity are put. 

AVe now see how greatly the mitaeiilms narraiims tn the 
Go^jich are confimud by these sayings of an apostle. If signs 
and wonders were periormed by an apostle in Corinth, may 
we not, nay, must we not, conclude that similar mighty deeda 
were likewise done by Christ, or rather that His life and w'Otk ' 
wore accompanied by still greater and more numerous tniradesf 
Ehr the disciple is not above his lifter; and as by the evaa^ 
gdisfcs {kfatt X. 1, Lukf ix. 1), ao, too, by St. Paul (Bout 
XV 18), the apostolic authority and power is always ttaeed 
liaok to Christ os ite source. Even the belief of the apostlea f 
tliemselves, that they performed niimcles, is utterly infionipc^ 
hensible, unless they—and not only the later Chuicheft--*waij0^*- 

* 

' So, too, <lo«8 Bftur; bottotUlheconlesBesthatcTHB 
an ecstatic dment is bis nature, yet this waa kept bo strictiy hi L 

dial raboudttyof falsadf<»tti^0UsWM^t2uet#ei^iieixr|MiSflR<S|rf«e4s^^ 
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;i^e^aftt^50d tb^t Ho, tlie jofinitely gmter One/ W freoedod 
&«bii in $0 doing. 

, Another important aigament against the hypothesis 

and its constant refennice to the extravagant spirit of the 
primitive Christian ago, lies in the simple, nna<lomed, and 
chaste obaraotor of the raimclea themselves. Tf ih s^piiit nf 
i!0araffant mtkmimn had woven a garhnd of myth uroufk 
the lift of Chrut, it tmild have made Him pcrfurm miraelm 
yuiU dijfermt from ikom whiek the Goifpela relate of Mm, There 
would have appeared " signs from heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 1 efc as.), 
changes in the heavenly bodies, and all other hinds utfmtadic 
»atul extmvoyant portents, and in the end we shonld have had 
a p£tu,n of ChHM quite different to that which the Gospels 
give. Tl)e case would have been the same as in some of tho 
later apocryfdial gospels, which really do make Christ, as a 
child, perform so many aimless and ridiculous miracles. 
Instead of tins, look at the moded meamirc of the mimcles 
pertormed by Christ and the apostles (mostly miracles of 
healing), their constant holy purpose, their earnest and sober 
(Imrader. This is not the impress of an extravagant fancy. 
Strauss is pimdent enough from the very beginning to place 
, tbe biblical miracles on a level with those of heathen mytho- 
logy,\nagic, and Jugglery * (pp 147, 45S, etc.), us making 
the former fall before the same criticism as tho latter. But 
this is (as we have already shown, cf. pp. 318 and 323) gimiply 
an act of violence which entirely ignores the deep internal 
distinetim between the hiMkaJt and the apoeryphal miracles. 

And how are tho diflicullies multiplied when we consider 
the external and internal contradicUons contained in Strauss’ 
portrait of the Person of Christ! Here we ate utterly at a loss 
to acconnt for tlie formation of myths. Strauss' view of tJio 
incarnation of God in Christ is, as before, the pantheistic 
Hegelllib According to Scriptnre, ** in Christ dwpllefh all 
the fftiness of the Godhead bodily ** (Col^'i 9); but accoiding 
to God, the " Absolute Idea," can never appear in 

^ Tbvi StmiKi C0injiiu>'« th( btuilb|' of blind men by Chnsi ftith a 
niittob p(|femed by Teaipa Un tbe populace In Alexandria (pp. 

#5S). Bat it ha* bean proired Iqr Jfe, Oaaa**! (in bia painpblrt, Lf, roi tf Unirhe, 
3S04k dmt tbia peribmimeo 0(T<ai|M^iiV 1* to be ettribuUd tn hta ctmUct 
iritb ieiridi thought; in other word*, that it foan eoho ol ttrort’s miraclea, and 
ey Ai then v^denpriad ie&y in ih$ miracki qf Qkrld, 
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it$ entire fulness in a single individual, but only in tb4 
race. Theroiore the incaruatioo of God does not 
in a single individual called Christ, but and c<^ 

tinuousJy in Humaiuty as a whole. In a treatise with which 
ho closed his former Zi/e of Chrtsi, Strauss cliaracteristicaHy 
remarks, " As the subject of the predicates whicli the Church 
applies to Christ we must posit an idea, but a real one, vis. 
tUo idea of the human race.” Tliis shou s that he denies the 
siiecihc divine Souship of Christ His teaching and His con¬ 
sciousness were but natural products ot the preceding ages, 
the Hellenic and Jewish inheritance of which concentrated 
themselves in Him. The latter accounts for the purely spintual 
and moral tendency of His religious views ; tht former, for His 
“spiritof humane love,”—the “oheertul, unbroken action pro¬ 
ceeding from the joyous delight of a beautiful soul '* (p. 207 
ft). Wo shall see in I^ect VHI. that these factors are hy no 
means sufUoient to explain the whole charact/*r of Christianity 
and its immense eftects. But they are not even correctly 
stated. For the fundamental feature of His life and teaching 
is not the mild and cheerful Hellenic view of the world, but 
rather "a peiieet concentration on the one highest aim, and 
an intense conviction that He was called to be a revealet of 
tmth.”' But according to Strauss, no unique position din be 
claimed for Chiist. As a member in the development of the 
lace, Ho only marks a special progress in the knowledge ot 
the ideal man. “ Every great moral character, every great 
thinker, has helped to develope tlie idea of human perfection.'' 
Christ stands m the first rank ot those who have so done, 
“ He introduced features into the ideal of humanity which 
liefore were wanting, or at least had remamed undeveloped, 
the features of toleration, of charity, and of love to maB** 
(p. 625 et ss); but, on the other hand, his single life, Ida 
“merely passive relation to the state,” his “visible repug¬ 
nance ” to all trade^ his entire neglect of all " that belongs to 
art and the refineme^^ of hfe,” were “features winch remained 
undeveloped in Christy and leave marked deftciendes" 

> Of W^izaacker, ukr dk (p« 

* Tint 19 cont)'&<l)cteil on p. S2S, where Stmun aays that ** JeiQi 
himself as the fmnd of men, who thought nothii^ human 
mdAitiff httmafi/oretgH to him, Who did not deaioee : 
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' "Agjaittst tilts theory of a universal of God instead 

ihs individual oiio» GIhuauu (nU haa wall urguod that 
though the Eevelation of (M may' ^rogre^ through all 
naticms and all ages, yet it must strive townurds a centre and 
climia, such as appeared in Christ; and t!mt the ChnroK* in 
order to be an organisiu, must have a living Head. Further^ 
' more, in the realm oi art great goniiises hom time to time 
appear, in wliora the power and beauty of their art is conoen- 
trated, such as Homer, Itaphael, Mozart. In them the fhJneaa 
o( the idea is to a great extent centred in one person, and so 
it must he still more entirely with the Godhead in Christ. 
,^nd this la fiiinply a necessity; for if God indeed be love, then 
a perfect self-revelation and self-oomnmnication on Hia pert 
must take place within the human race which was created in 
His own image, and this can only be accomplished through 
Him who is at once the image and Son of God, the Redeemer* 
and Haul qf mankind. Only in such an One can the holy love 
of God be sati-^fied ; only in Him cun mankind have been the 
object of etcrmil picdestination and future self-communication. 
'* The idea and the reality of the Holy Son of God and man 
thus conUiiia the exact opposite of that deprivation for the 
remaindiT of mankind, which Strauss and others make it out 
to be. The whole fulness of God is imparted to others only 
through Him.” ‘ 

Here we see the fundamental deficiency in Strauss* view ot 
the world; it ignores the tmporiarvGe of a personality in the life 
of history. In Hegel’s philosophy all personalitaes are merely 
poihts at which the “ideas” converge, or masks througli 
which the universal spint looks: And so, too, in Strausn' 
view, mankind is but a mass of powerless atoms, which 
together make up a divine-human whole; but not a living 
<nrganimn, wliich, as such, has and must have its climax and 
its central organ. 

$trauss wishes to substitute ” the ideal Christ—i c the engine I 
type of man as he |honld be contained in oui reason—/tw the 
.jkSst&netd** (p. 625); a pretS^ by the way. how little he cares 
iat hisioricid resulta from e religious point of view, and that 
V'liib se-coUed historical i'l mdy a means for the intro- 

\f ^ Ofi ttM» irtkle m “ 'Hw Siill«««fi«sg of Ctoint," in Ilenog’* Rtalmegci 
>1. XXh 
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duotion of his pnutheistic princi|iles. Th\$ is the 
speculative philosophy; it invariably tr^ts real 
secondary matter. So, then, our saving faith is to he tWiftS- -A 
ferred ” from a palpablts living historical Person, to an 
leotual conception. This is precisely the some fundomMa^ v 
error which we rejected in the case of Pantheism, as if aj» 
abstract idea which is not typically realized in some personality ^ 
could of itself gain a hold on men’s hearts; os if a mere priu* 
ciplo, or even a moral law, could make itself respected and 
realize itself, unless certain persons endowed with power stood 
forth as its exponents. These are mere dreams, helied by the ; 
civil and religious history of all, and especially oi Christian 
nations. The moral process going on in humanity is steely 
essentially calculated to develo})e personality, anil is therefore 
also essentially dependent on the influence of notable moral 
jHjrsonages. If the indispensable postulate, that moral good¬ 
ness should he realized in this sinful world, is not to be given 
up, this realization must "proceed from an individual in whom 
goodness itself has become a human peraou.” Our divine 
sonship can only proceed from the divine Son Himself. 

As for what Strauss says in connection with this about a 
“development of Christ’s religion into the religion of humanity,” 
we can only repeat what we have already shown to 1^ the 
case, that Chn$t and Ifts gospel alone is the one sure and firm 
exponent, (he onlg ineadiamtihh eouree of all true culiure and ‘ 
humanilg; this, and nothing else, not even HeUenicism, We 
lepcat, that to go beyond Clwist in the perfection of religion is 
an utter impossibility; and that to tear the idea of humanity . 
away from the root which has home it, would be—in spite of 
any outwaid varnish—not process, but the surest retrogres¬ 
sion into barbarism, into a dotage of scepticism, of entire suh* 
j activity and selfishness. Christ is not one amongst others of 
those who have perfected the ideal of humanity; for whpt a 
spiritual and moral gulf is tlieare between Him and even sudi' 
mm as Socrates or Moses I He is Mmself this Ideal; for why ^ 
else have centuries bowed down before His i^iritual and nKpd j. 
dicnity and stainless beauty, as before an evey-fiowjipg 
of troth and holineiS I Tliat man only can discover 
tial deficiencies in this portrait,” who has from the 
taken Him for a mere man instead of the ^vine 

. - .. .. \ . s.,!i 
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laitt jms tto mda a felse estimate of mi ohatW^f Hi» life’s 
H» ’wfejle position in wgard to 
Serii^ur<^ tahordimiu njf 

mhordinates C^rid fe fts a 

iecording to Scripture, aU kumanity is gathered together under 

WHead, even Christ (Eph. i 10, . 

/snma hf ry Xf>t<n^ ; cf. ver. 22 and Col il 10)according t«? 
Strauss, this body remains ever headless, and over the unhaj^y 
trunk tliere hovers eternally distant-^an ideal! I shall en- 
Oeavoui to show more «t length in the last lecture, how M 
- history is turued upside -down by suolr attempts as these to 

derive Christianity from naturd sources. _ 

This entire view, then, runs counter to the represcn^ions 
of Seiiptuie, which make Clirist, not the almost accidental 
point of union for the previously existing germs of religious 
culture, but the ereative centre of Chnstianity; and we can¬ 
not wonder it the picture of Christ drawn 1^ ns author is 
contused and insufficient Hence the pccuhar complaint M 
Strauss: " About few great men have we such insufficient 
information as about Christ; the figure of 
yeara older, is iiioompainhly more distinct (p. b21). Indeed, 
this were passing strange. '• No one ever made so gieat an 
impiXion upon mankind as ho did; no one liM ever leit 
iptm d him such traces of bis work as he; and yet of no man 
should we know so little as of him, tliough he belongs not to 
the dark days of hoary antiquity, hut to the dear and open 
aae of history!” (Luthardt, vU sap.) To Strauss, only that 
' which is purely human and imperfect appears clear, llecause 
this evidently appears in the case, of Socrates therefore ns 
figure is cleat; but eiiice it does not appear thus in Christ, 

’ * Hfe shapii is indistinct. C4,.a„«« 

In trntli it. cannot but become so, when men like Stiaus 

‘ -and Schetikel are constantly making hutorual difficvXtuj., aiut 
“ imporUni tbem into the naiTaUves. According to humm, 
y na miracle^ JBnt m this 

■ 'iv umfiU Mtsmh ? ^ e uio told that, 

.#’aM"ina^t6ed natural or ^viationH into 
liave been suffiment ^ produce th^ 

1 lihe Meftsiah to perforin the most extravaj^aiit thsng.s 
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—works at least as great as those of Moses,—s|>{^^ 

' signs from heavenwhy, then, did they not rather 
to Him Messianic signs ot this description t And Imw 
that Jesus invariably refuses to show signs of this kind, whflfe 
demanded from Him, in proof of His Messiahship (Matt. Jdsi 
1 et ss.; Mark viil 11 et ss.; Luke xi 16; John vi 60 et sa), 
and that He noiselessly performs signs of quite a different 
sort, and miracles of far more modest dimensions j * and yet 
♦his belief arises? Hqw is it that He combats the carnal 
Messianic expectations of His disciples and hearers, and gives 
offence to them by declaring “ the kingdom of God cometh not 
with outward show—it is within you and yet this opinkia * 
gains ground ? 

Furthermore, according to Strauss, certain pwphetieal 
designations of the Messiah, as “ Son of David” and “ Son of 
God,” were then cun-ent. The first of these designations, 
however, Jesus never applied to Himself, and the second but 
seldom, and not without restriction (p. 224 et fs) ; He pre¬ 
ferred to call Himself by the humble title, “ Son of man.” 
Docs not this make it all the more difficult to understand 
whence the belief in His Messiabship could arise, unless those 
givater miracles (loaves and fishes, raising ol the dead^ etc.) 
actually took place ? These, we are told, were only grafiually 
invented after the deatli of Christ, and it was not till then 
tliat the belief in His Messiahship began to spread in wider 
circles. But how did it arise in the disciples ? If Jesus did 
no miracles, and yet was ** evidently glad ” when the belief in 
His Messiahship sprang up in the minds of Peter and Kis 
most intimate disciples, why did He not honestly disabuse 
them ot the notion that the Messiah n-ust do mirades ? Or 
if He did so, how could the disdples after His death so soon 
fall back into their old miraculous delusion as to surround HSii 
life with such a garland of myths, and that in contradiction tc 
their real experience ? Or if they were obliged to do so |i 
order to obtain a hearing from the people, why did iid 

»According to tho ino«a recent inmtigntions, the ptirport 
expectations of that sgtt (tvhkb Stranse only examines 
nui-ades such «B those of Hoses. How far tnast the mlndes MS 

f illca short of sach hopes 1 'Witness, e.jr., Ih« disproportion hetwwtt 
oi the *We thonsand ond the manna in the vildemeiH, John id. «t Jif 



to thoic Master the tremendot|t tsItftOlOB ex* 
^e^ted by excited fancy of tlnwe tames, aad tshttft oonvinoo 
tliO'IDikas of the enbelieving Jewish world of His ICeesiah* 
shf^ f On every hand this mythical hypothesis entangle v» 
in enigmas. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that Christ Himself iptiat in 
some way or other have given an impulse to the fahrioataon of 
mytha Now, we have already seen how much is left Of the 
historical Christ after all the myths are removed. We thus 
stand before the question, I{m ts it pmibk that the mm per* 
s(meU appeamnee of thie mmpU OcU^ean Mahht have grtven 

io prmt an impalse f The greeM enigma of all is, that this 
fmr i^elcion ^ a life of Christ should ever hare hem enveloped 
in such a wealth of mgths, and Uiat Christ, in contradiction to 
the universal belief m a miracle-working Mossi.ih, should ever 
have been able to attain this dignity wUhovt pcrjorm.u\g a 
girdle miracle} 

The higher view of Jesus as the incarnate Son and the 
eternal Word of Gotl, is, we are told, the ** last layer in the 
]>rocess of the deification of Christ,” and was noi developed till 
the second century, But in the Book of Bevelation, which 
Strauss acknowledges to have been written by St. John, we 
find Jesus already designated as ** the Word of God ” (xix, 13); 
as " the Alpha and Omega, the boginning and the end, the 
first and the last*' (i. 11, 17, xxiL 13). Can we con¬ 
ceive of a higher view of Olirist’s majesty and glojy than 
that given in the descriptions of the Book of Revelation 
from beginning to end ? If we search tho Epistles of St. 

^Sdlielting says' “Aa r^’ga^i« tbf hypothtsw, that the life of Hnist m« 
adorned bytnyth^ I«ipposc«veiyoneiMU admit that only such alife is cloiififd 
by myths or legends as has he^ almidy m some nianner distmguishi-d and 
moved into a hig^ici region. How the «]^HGstion is, How did tins Jewish couutiy 
r^hhi Jmu become the object of saeh glorificationf Was it m viitnc of His 
t^iudiifigt ICli^ etonM which they took up show how the Jiws nttiml fhn 
What, ttwffl, i* the I'tesappocitioti nbieh may render soextraordnnry Agkiifiea- 
* tion iWobabk f Ottfy if we gron( that C/tHat p<tm4 f<yr what v r haw n coijnwd 
Jtim So ie,i» it eonceivaUW^ai u conatquence of this opniuoi / > rtain ' r.t^ lli i ’ 
^yjbvu arisen. Bat if w» gwthis, we must prwmjiprnc tl »^-1 n’ ii* digmty 
quhj!* Indepettdentli'of the Od«|iel«. His not tl»‘ Wf uhich aie 
^nwMeaiy in that we may reoognii^iilre majesty of f in.st, I iit if ihe 
Christ vdiioh is neettmarg in orS^ tint wr im,i in ahk tu 'ouqo / hftal 
, 0oSpd mftrolieee, ” ♦ PliUosophie dw OfiHn1),i» m.t. * /«> B n ie, 

SfAi it. p, m> 
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Parai, which Strauss himself accepts as ^uuine, ifte 
(Jhrist is ‘\th© Lord of glory ** (1 Cor. ii 8), “ the 
heaven” (1 Cor. xv. 47), “by whom are all things*' 
viii. 6), “ the image of God ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), who existed beloiift ■ 
His incarnation (1 Cor. x. 4). This higher view of ChriC% 
then, dates from the first century, and from the apostolic, 
circle. Mow did the a^tosile» arrive eU this view, if (Thrkt ««(l 
a mere man ? 

More than this. That higher view is found in Chrisfs ^tir; 
mmy respeetinq His own Person. Strauss cannot help himself 
by drawing a line between the discourses of Christ in the 
fourth Gospel and those in the Synoptics. However much 
ho may critically reject of the sayings of Christ, there Tt'ill 
always be enough remaining even in the first three Gospels 
to confute his view. There will be passages where Christ calls 
God His Father in a perfectly unique sense; where He pro¬ 
nounces Himself to be greater than the temple, greater than 
Solomon, the Lord of the Sabhath, the Lord of the angels j 
where lie makes Himself the Mediator and Dispenser of the 
forgiveness of sins; where He strictly distinguishes between 
His own undefiled conscience and our consciousness of sin; 
wliere He attaches to His own work and Person the highest, 
eternally valid authority in all matters of morals and rehgioh; 
where He attributes to Himself, and His return in heavenly 
glory, the last judgment and Uie consummation of the world.’^ 
D(j not such indubitable signs of Christ point to a Myker vioiq 
of His Person coniaintd in His own consciousness f We!*cannpt 
evade tliis conclusion by general phrases, such as that 
called Himself Son of God “only in the acceptation 
purified Messianic idea,” etc. No; He gave Himself, as Keipi 
says, “ overwhelming names and tiiii^, before which all hnm^ 
categories must sink into silence” WheU gave Christ the 
to thifih thus oj Hmsdf if Ee was not truly the Son, qf jM f? 
If we accept this self-testimony of Christ, then His 
st ands so high above the world and the remainder dt * 


* Gf. the proiifs'^jf this, pp. S4S-249. ■ With respect to 
t’lings MO dcUvdrwi u»to n»e of niy Fathor/’ etc.,Sintass coat«a«8th^/ 
«iH( so siH'skb must ptaechhaacif in an oaUrdyuaiqhorelatiott to 
this is tlH! jwnue nswhfsn the Johaiinc&tt Chritt ?ays Id# * 
sro Thiuo, Mid Tuiue are intuo' (xvfi. 10).” 


^^icSrt TiiJ ixsAW' * wiii or ilf 

Either em ffi» vw-kg be m&rsumi $p mr^ h^met» 

^ brtfi^m $t<md4grds. But ^ we do not iiOQ«|>ti tefitiiuon>% 
we lUttst neceesarily &eco$e Christ of oxtmve^ee txid aikdue 
ie}f«e 3 EaltatioQ; end then the crushing task remoiiig;, to reooaciie 
those glunng defects with the light of tnith and moral mejoaty* 
which otherwise shineb so brightly iu His words end works, 
lod with the world-redeeming and regenemting indncnces that 
iproceeded from Him. 

And, in fact, Strauss finds himself conipellwl thus to 
re|ttoach Christ. Considering Him as a mere man, and there¬ 
fore imperfect, he docs and must vvdwnine Bie 
Xhis is the worst, the fatal feature iu his theory. ** ITie notion 
tliat Christ was sinless, must be a death-blow to any historical 
treatment of his person “ (t.a. any which denies lbs Godhead), 
“ for even the best of wen has cimstautly to accuse hinibeU' of 
some faults " (p. 19 o). “ Humairiiy alone is sinless, inasmuch 
as its development is blameless, and impurity cleaves only to 
the individual!” Who tliat has an eye for the fearful corrup¬ 
tion wliieh is in the world through sin, can speak of a *' sinless 
humanity " ? Thus it is that the pantlieistic creed turns every¬ 
thing upside down. Hitherto mankind was believed to be 
sinful and Christ sinless; now the former is supposed to he 
sinlessi and the latter, because He is a mere individual, to ba 
}>ollutcd, or at least imperfect. Mankind, however, gains little 
enough by the exchange. For if a sinless man be an impos- 
sibiUty, then sinfulness, inonil weakness, and imperfection be¬ 
long to tbe idea of man as an individual. Thus the idea of 
man is degraded by one who claims to have apprehended it 
piore clearly. We sec that to deny the sinlessness of Clirifet 
is to degrade the human race, because pioceeding fiom too 
low an idea of mam 

True, Strauss cannot conceal from himself the fact that the 
mitnre of Ohrisb-—** unlike those of a Paul, an Augustine, or 
a Buth^, which were purified by means of a struggle and a 
V»4ent rupture, and retaim^d the scars of it ever aftfr ”—wa ^ 
jtn^terrupted and hatmoi iwisly unfolded, and tlmt Ilis *' inner 
l^lopment todk place withonl Mdent crises ” (p. 2f)8), Tin’s 
l^fn point of fact, as much at tii concede Ilis bmleb.->ncs8; lor 
Jthe specific purport of the 014 Tc'itamenl is the recognition 
'4isf/Snd’« hjiliiipiifi a3\d man’s $in; and on this toil an mibrrkcii, 
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harmonious nature could grow, only if the hreach of 
and the disharmony of ein were entirely foreign to IhilS 
Strauss contradicts himself by demanding that this unbroleu 
development of Christ should be understood so as ^'Uot to 
exclude isolated fluctuations and faults which would necessitate 
continuous and earnest efforts for self-government ” {vM 
Tliese faults are supposed actually to have showed them* 
selves towards the close of our Lord’s Ufa At this period we 
see the depths of His divinity manitested more cleiwly than 
ever. All the more levers must be applied by anti-miraculous 
Clitics to obscure them; and wdien all oilier efforts fad, then 
they cast a moral slur on the only sinless One. Help what 
may; only His divinity must not be conctMied J Wo will leatre 
Strauss’ frivolous remarks on the prayer of Chnst at the grave 
of Lazarus* out of the question, because he considers the 
Christ of the tourtli G«Mpel to be a fiction, and the whole 
narrative ** on unhistorical creature of the primitive Christian 
imagination ” But the remarks of Strauss on (Jhnni'a diseourm 
Tesji€itmg JTis second coming («.y. Matt, icxv, 21 et ss) leave up 
room for doubt “ Here we stand at a decisive point For 
US, Christ exists either as a man only, or not at all. Such 
things as he pi edicts of himself here cannot be said of any 
man. If, notwithstanding, he did predict and expect? these 
things, we must consider him a visionary, just as, had he 
said them wnthout the full conviction of their truth, he 'would 
huve been a bragging deceiver." So Strauss decides in favour 
considering Him a visionary. "What offends us ia icdl 
these dioicoursea is only the one point, that Christ should hav|i 
attached that miiaculous change, the appearance of that idei^^ 
day of letnbution, to his oion person^ «a*\ chat he should have 
di^gnatod himself as the judge who woald come in the clouds 
of heaven, accompanied by angels, to raise the dead and judge 
the world. The man who expects such things of himself 
not only a visionary, he is guilty of undue mlf-eioadUxtioii ^ 
pi'esuming to except himself from all others so far as to pl»0»i 
himself above them as their future judge. In eo doing, 

‘ ^ V 

* neYsctliifE, eupm, |ii. 47. ^ 1 

• P 476, “ The ciimt of this Oospd, tht» praying otit fdt 

P' nuse of die p4t^e’), iookn like m actor, oud moreover, a SlWliSiy 

he coiifw>ees that hw prayer la a mere aiKSOiimoiIatioii/' ^ ^ 
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to tuive forgotten haw <^ee 2ue tim pre^ 
4lei^ * good ^ 88 belonging to God alone " * (p* 043)« 

In »uoh sayings, then, wa Itave extravagance and $<df- 
eatabbataon, spiritual and moral error. But what of tlte 
"vfeeautiM nature” with tiie joyous Hellenic clearness of 
spirit^ of which Strauss before si»oke t He breaks olf here, 
da though conscious that this is the most self-evidently wmi} 
point of Jm whol^ htstomal cooMructwn. Christ did apeak 
those worda No criticism cim remove from our Gospels the 
absolute divine consciousness which is expressed in tlte uni¬ 
versal judicial function thus claimed by Him. Strauss him¬ 
self acknowledges that these discourses are historical; and, 
indeed, tliey do form “a,decisive point” In no part of his 
X»/« of Christ does he so twist and turn to get out of the 
diifloulty, and in no part can he so ill hide tlio emburraasment 
of his " criticism.” Bor either Christ tUkred Uim senimi^ts 
wrongly, in extravagance and self-exaltation,—and then let any 
man reconcile them with His otherwise perfect moral lonjcsty; 
let him explain how from this haughty enthusiast, from tliis 
religious leader who himself was subject to sin or error, there 
could proceed the religion of humility and love, and the 
kingdom of truth with its world-regenerating effects;—or, on 
the otiber band, Christ was nght in s^ieaking these words, and 
did so with full clearness and truth; hut then He wa$ more 
than a mere man. From this we see that though all the mrh 
of Christ should vanish into myths, yet His words remain as an 
wrefatahk proof of His Messiahship and QoeSmtd ; and so docs 
His consciousness, with the views resulting therefrom of His 
person and dignity, as something incompatible with all mete 
human standards. This hrm rock is to Strauss a stom of 
stwndiHng which shatters h%s whole theory in pieces. Ho is 
indignant that Jesus Christ should dare to bind the whole 
leurse of the worM to His person, and should call all men, 
^ven Hr. Strauss, before His Judgment throne,^ and rather 


> (X. B«jvc!Jag, tM tap, p. r.4 Hs d^tly zenmrltfl, that by iliia last rkim* 
'^StWQMrq^cnda lus 4^1 >{<(>* <4! like S (rf p 376, 

udt ftimpiest mle <4 huvs twund him to luteiprat this 

ptaasgs to that it lAoUkl ttof so xuany indubitable SA>'Uij;« of 

CSttirtf** 

1 7o diow that we CM not wjring too htneb, it may be mentionti^ that Drnno 
Ibner* im vt thote who hare ^^oped i&e mythical hypothesu. feels VaatVi 
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xvoold he grasp after the crown of His sinlessness and 
iiom error, to trample it in the dust, than how down 
His perfect and unique grandeur, and acknowledge hefjcnb^ 
this holy mystery what poor piecework all our learning and 
investigation is. It is the old objection; ** Wb will not hate 
tins man to reign over US'* (Luke xix. 14; P&. ii 2 et es,). 
Thence come inwtakoa which cannot be corrected by the beat 
logic, theories whose upholders are not to be confuted by the 
clearest arguments 

The optical illusion of inythicism lies in the tram of argu¬ 
ment, that because in the Chuich herself the highci knowledge 
of Christ was gradually attained, tberefoie this higher know¬ 
ledge was invented fioin the imagination of these primitive 
riinstians, though, at the same time, we cannot understand 
how this idea should have occurred to them From the 
wigels’ song lu the first Christmas night, down to the words, 
* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me i ” coming fiom the lips 
of the risen One the gospel history contains a series ol 
pictures so beautiful and gland, so perfumed witli heavenly 
grace, that innumerable features in it must he recognised as 
unm}intalle. Doubtless there is a podr?/ in them , but it is 
not that of arbitrary fiction, it is the result of holy and 
divinely ordered facts Why should legends only mvent 
what ds beautiful ? Why should not the finger ot God in 
history trace out an objective beauty of facts which exceeds 
uU that human fancy can invent ? Instead of saying that it 
is too beautiful to be true, each man who believes in some¬ 
thing more than our common everyday life should say, wbOn 
looking at this page of history, It ts too h to h mm 

iktwn** so lieautifui that it must be taiif There is an idcfld 
perfection of beauty which is itself the highest reality; otj 
to use the words of Gothe, 

*‘Th' iiaattAumbld 

IsherBSeeompfUhed;** ^ ^ 

and this beauty is which shines in the Gospels, above 
in the delineation whi(di they give us of Christ. , 

Only if Chfi^ tcaily was what Ss was taken /or, OflWt ^ 

**injured, CkfiTended, and augend*' by the praninmlr d%iilt]r of Chriri; 

L um one tom ts always set op as a model agaloat ^ wi^edAeaR and 
of all the others t ** (ia his Krittk der enzop. tfesdifcAie, Pie&ce.) 



stxuiirss" *^t3m 

'’Mtii$ % #rt^« ptimitiisi ChHstmn fka^/mndniim, 

>xnd tM (^ Hw Chridim C^imrk, 

‘ epttid only liii€ m ths Oo^man in th4 pf MiP 

fpM&mers if Rt nally um w. How eke wee ifc that 

eo maaiiy Jews should have believed in One who was shaine- 
fttlly cmiciBed (only think what a stumbling-block a emeii^lied 
M^essiah must have lieen to them ’), and so many heathen 
shbuld have accepted a crucified Jm? as the Bon of God? 
How is it conceivable that on this sandy, mythical foundation 
a Church ^lauld have hem huiH np which possessed atich 
vitulUy and pouvr of yroirthf Whence did the Church, 
which is a Christian Ghirreh solely in virtue of her belief in 
Jesus as the only-begotten Son of God,—whenoe did the 
Church take her rise, if she weie not formed by Chiist in 
that capvvcity ? A myth mnmt form, cannot juoduce: it is 
Itself only a product, a reflection of the popular nnud, and that 
in prehistoric times: it cannot, therefore, have begotten the 
Christian Church; nay, it cannot even have helped to beget it. 
The establishment of the Church, this immense achievement, 
demands a personal Will, a creative power ot the greatest 
energy; it cannot be accounted for hy the empty pictures of 
imagination. And where else do wp find this power, what 
eke is a sufficient explanation, but the divine power of the 
cnicified and risen One ? 

We look at the enormous rcvolntim in the world accom¬ 
plished through Chris!inriity ; wo look at the joyful heroism of 
iis confessors, braving death; and at the purity of the piHmitin, 
Christian Church, which is bom, grows, spreads, and finally 
conquers the world, though placed between a thorongbly 
corrupted Judaism on the one ban'd, and a no less thoroughly 
vitiat^ heathenism on the other; and having done so, w<» 
consider the attempt made to explain all this from the tact 
that a portatn Jew "became cemvinoed that he vms the Mmiah, 
Wh^eufom his disdpies after his death attributed to h<m at! 
sorts e£ miraelm, u^kh th ’y drew from their imagtnoiion; and 
0 ^ final conclusi^ai k, that ^is twplanaiion tnrohm such an 
disprpportidn* eitsse and effect, that it ts in dst!/ 

ineonedvetUe miraek^^A pure hutomeol impossibility, 

^ ^ Btimnas Glares the fate m all anti-miraculists. Denying 
they ore forced to substitute suU gtxjster enigmaa 
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for them, and yet are nnable to explain real history* 
stands Christ in the imi<iue oonsciousness of His OodJb^fUl;* 
His redeeming vocation, and His universal Kingship. ^ 

'is the Church, there is Christianity with its world-regen^f- 
ing effects,—-all undeniable facts. All these Btraiiss ea^nmi 
explain ^ by referring them to one who was not free from sia 
and error, or to the inventive, ay, deceptive, imaginatiuii Of 
his followers. Here we see five immeme rcsiduuni which evm 
JSlmim cannot get rid of, and which shows his whole hypo¬ 
thesis to be insufficient and wrong. •*' 

His hypotliesis does not suit the clearness of that age, 
which was a historical and not a prehistoric one ; it does not 
accord with the truth-breathing spint of the Gospels, nor with 
their simple, clear, and temperate dyle; it does not accord 
witli the personal greatness, the moral perfection, nor the 
eelf-consciousness and the sell-testimony of Christ, for whom 
all human standards are insufficient; it suits neither the 
spiritual, conscientious, and honourable charecter of tbe 
primitive Church, nor the behaviour of its opponents, who raise 
no contradiction; it does not accord with the immense and 
ever beneficial moral effects of the Gospel, which cannot have 
proceeded from beautiful though unconscious fancies, nor from 
intentional deceptions; and finally, we boldly say, it doi not 
accoid witli the present age, in which the Christ of the Gospels 
is still approving Himself to many thousand hearts and con¬ 
sciences as living power and truth, and not as legend. 

It all comes to the dilemma: Did Christ create the CAttrcA, 
or ihd the Church invent Christ I The former of these pro¬ 
positions is supported by the entire analogy history; toe 
latter, as we have seen, is abnormal and incorii.eivabla The 
Christ of Strauss first called tliis wonderful Cliureh into 
existence in a perfectly natural manner, and was then born* 
again aa u creature of her fam^. Is not this tbe dd trick' 
whicli Hegel tried to play, treating the w'orld ae posited by ^ 
the absolute Idea,** whikt this " absolute Idea k cnjly 
realised in toe world {vide p. 16 '?’) ? No wonder that 
appeared in the p^Ott of Bruno Bauer (not to he confOnndi^ 

* Of. Dorner, ProUstaM Tlteologg, p. 888 (Bagluh VS®, 

p. 872), and Schatf, 2>k Person Jem CAHsti (Ootlui, 188e)» p. 11,0 
English edition (Boiton, 1865), pp. 187 «t ss. 
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- Feudwaad Christian V6tt Baur)* carri^ 3ta%us9^ 

to its extitjme, and said in affoot; Ton dorive 
eTe|;3^iig ficonj the idea of the Messiah which suppose 
to have been already in existence; but* my friend, the e^st- 
of this idea itself is likewise a nsjdih; neither Christ 
mwJo the Church nor the Church Him, the Clmrch mado 
Itself 11 I will spare you any further deliuoation of this 
titter nonsense, which would make everything exist before it 
exists, and would engulf all historical development m an 
eternal progress from nothing to nothing 

Simplex veri sigiUum**-— u the seal of the tmtJi 
This wise motto of a great physician is applicable in all 
matters of history and of faith. Compaie, my honoured 
hearers, this artificially invented, this laboriously and violently 
applied mythical hypothesis as to the life of Christ, with the 
simple and artless statements of the Gospels. Can you any 
longer doubt which boats the impress of tiuth ? 


IV —RENAN’s " TIE DE JESUS.” 

After having thus fully discussed the mythical theory, it 
will suffice to give the French Straim a shorter conaideration 
than his German colleague. The standpoint of Ernest Renan 
in his Vie de Jdsns ^ is essentially the same as that of Strauss, 
and is shattered to pieces on tlie same rock, 

Goethe says somewhere: "A book which should explain to 
ns Christ as a man glorified by the pure divine charm which 
surrounded him, would exercise an immense influence on 
Christianity” If the success of a book were any criterion ol 
Its intrinsic val^m, we might imagine that Renan had sue- 
needed in solving this problem, emd that Goethe’s piopheoy 
was fulfilled in him; although, to be sure, there is not much 
ci the “ pure divine M as in his portrait of Christ 

we* have every reasor to believe that the unparalleled 
^ 0i ibis bopl^ which has been circulated by huitdre<ls of 

> thousands* especially in the RoxdlUi Catholic w'orld (France 
^ |gid is primarily due to its graceful /oiiw 

j ‘ * We iroia tbf edition of isfls. 
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Renan’s work is an embodiment of the spirit of 
French infidelity. We sec it here graceinlly floating 
ell its seductive elegance, labouring hard to compress mndt^lnl^« 
brilliant and short sentences, yet withal pleasantly entertal»isi|i'^' 
and usinjt all those arts wliich for centuries have made it sn<di! 
a favourite in the polite society of Europe. But, at the same 
time, we mark its boundless, well-nigh incomprehensible capri- 
ciousness, its superficial frivolity, which only calculates on 
sensation.s suited to the times, and gracefully waives the most 
ditficult problems; we mark its entire want of earnest moral 
consciousness, of real scientific perception, of thorough and 
conscientious historical investigation, and, worse than all, the 
piquant flippancy Qfleasing, alas! to too many) which does 
not hesitate to clothe the most holy Figure in history in the 
garb of a social democrat of modern I'ranco, nor to change the 
most sacred life into—a novel 

This book is the first part of a larger work,' it svas written 
on the occasion of a joniney to Phoenicia and the Holy Land. 

“ I wrote down a sketch of it hurriedly enough in a Maronit^i 
hut, with five or six books around me. . . . The striking 
agreement between the descriptions of the New Testament 
and the places which lay around me j the wonderful harmony 
between the ideal portrait of the Gospels and the laudscajj^ 
which served as its franiD—^all these things were a kind of 
1 c\ elation to me. I seemed to have a fifth gospel before me* 
mutilated and torn, but still legible; and from that hour, 
tinder the guidance of Matthew and Mark, I saw, instead ^)f 
that abstiact being whoso existence one can scarce help 
questioning, a genuine but wondronsly beautiftil huittan 
figure lull of life and motion. ... I fixed this picture, which 
appeared to my spirit, with a few hast}* strokes, and whpti 
grew from it is this story ” {vide Introduction), 

This explains to us the whole ‘haraoter of the book. <^4“ 
well-drawn background of Syrian landscapes, Renan sketch^* 


the picture of Clirist, not in philosophical abstraetiomt 
with the fresh colours of life; not floating in toythml 


but with sharply defined features. TTnlike the figure 
by Strauss, which is constantly shrinldng up under thej 

* “Histoiro (hs origines ChnatiaAisme." Thet« 

H’coad purt, *‘Les tlic third, “St. Panl,** »adth«{(»tiih, 
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of the critical clisseotlEig ImllW till atl^ttho 
cotisiplaina that ol few great mea do wia Itoow $o IMe 
Christunlike this, here we see flesh and tfloefl, Hfe and 
dnvdl«q^6Qt, Indeed, there is a certain waraith, of feeling 
' for, the beauties of the King whom yet he seeks to dethrone. 
Kowhere do we brcatiie the close air of the study, but al'ways 
the fresh breezes of an inspiritiug journey. But then this 
'vivid freshness is so dearly bought, tliat we could wish the 
lamp of study had not been wanting in that Maronito hut 
(and afteru’ards too ’), and that the clever Frenchman had not 
60 often tided to cover hns want of thorough investigation by 
fancitul ideas and brilliant superficiality. For the ” fifth 
gospel ” from which he borrows is (as we shall soon see) not 
only the ocular instruction obtained on the scene of the 
occurrences, but to a considerably greater extent his imagintin 
tion, which appears to have blossomed so luximautly under 
the rays of the Eastern sun, that it plays its possessor one 
trick after another, and finally changes him fiom a bistOiiiui 
into a novdtst. 

llenan, too, sees in Jesus nothing more than a man. ITe 
intends to draw a "wondrously beautiful,” yet “genuinely 
human,” portrait, to the exclusion of all supernatural factors. 
We slmll see whether he succeeds in both these respects, or 
whether the all too great humanity does not spoil the wondrous 
beauty, and make ugly stains in it. As Strauss makes use of 
the myth to get rid of the supernatural, so Renan uses the 
oognate conception of the iegmd. His views are expressed in 
the sentence, that “ the^life of Christ, as the evangelists relate 
ft, is essentially historical, but in no way mipemcUvnd'* The 
Gospels are “^essentially” genuine writings, composed by 
ap6^e$ or their disciples in the course of the first centmy. 
Even the Grosp 1 of St. John Renan supposes probably to have 
written by an intimate disciple of his, and quite in liis 
* But for all riiat, in them the real histoiy' of Christ is 

*t^!^ghout distorted "by and adorned by the traditions 

; woadet4oving dfcoipi iK^eover, these four “lcg<mdary 
^&^he»s degmutly contradid daoh other ” (Introduction, p. 

Ml of mxolB ^d of nonsen«io” (p. 450). 
^udriohs which we aaSmd aWe,—whether the fabrica- 
legends is in accoirdance with the otherwise 
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coDsdentious and sober diafaeter of the di6ciples,*ai!id 
the bebaviour of tbeir opponents who do not dispute 
miracles,—^none ot them trouble Eenan; Ms historicaj 
anence is far above such scruples. We are merely told tMih 
iiiulition at that time was utterly unconcerned as to an exaot 
lecord of what had happened; since "the spirit was eteiy- 
tlnng, the lettei nothing ” to these primitive historians,—just 
as though no one could have had any interest in obtaining 
certain and exact information about the woids and wmlcs ot 
Christ (cf, Luke i 4). 

But from this mass of legends and apocryphal miracles the 
leal history of Christ may still be extracted by means of a 
bold historical criticism. How, then, does it now appear ? 

Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, was born in Namreth, 
not in Bethlehem, nor ol the lineage of David. He grew up 
in poor circumstances, and notwitlistanding his unusually rich 
gilts, he remained under the influence of llie narrow views 
common to his people. Thus he believed in Satan, in 
demons, in miracles, and had no knowledge whatever of the 
"inflexibility of all nature’s laws” {mde Introduction). In 
his youth he even showed some indmation to the uncouth 
and narrow-minded fanaticism of the Pharisees. " Probably ” 
however, be learned fwm the mild Eabbi Hillel (who Hved 
finm 110 B.o. to 10 A.i>). In addition to the Old Testament, 
he "probably” road many of the apocryphal writings; and 
t he visions of Daniel especially fixed themselves in his mind 
This constant "probability” at the very outset shows that 
Henan is writing history only in hypotheses. 

Kenan divides ihep'ublic life of Christ into thtee peritvls* 
The first and most beautiful was " (JU per vi of pure morai 
tca^ngl* of the tranquil Galilean Bfe. Them, from the 
blue skies of Galilee, from the ^)eaulles of nature, and from 
his own heart, Jesus extracts a consciousness of God such m 
no one before or after him has ever had, and he begizis >to 
preach about riie heavenly Father whom he has found 
is our Father, and all men are bre^ren.” This was *a^ 
time the purport of his preaching. He announced a MngWi 
of God “ which we must create in ourselves through 
ness of the will and poetry of the heart” In ^e 

r C£i Luthiurdt, eup. p. SS et sa.; UhXhonib tifti nip. p IS «t la . 
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wer tttCtt?aSi8fc drew up/* we may reeogaisJ^ tie main Iteaturea 
drdne Idngdom: n woreMp built upon puri^ ut beart 
^ asd brotberly love to men; a religion without priesta and 
outward ceremonies, entirely depending on the imitation ai 
Odd and the Immediate communion of eonsoienoo with tho 
heavenly Father. The later realistic conception of tlie kingdom 
oi Ood IS an obscuration of this tlien pure idea. At that 
time, too, Je&us did not as yet perform any miracles. Had he 
died during this period, his idea would have remained purer. 
But it IS one thing to conceive a gioat idea, and another to 
give it practical elTect In order to attain success, every idea 
must sacrifice something, for none ever yet went forth un* 
stained from the great struggle of life. " In order to maJa 
that uhvh xs good succes^ul among mm, less pure wags are 
necessary ” * Without miracles the gospel could not have con¬ 
quered the world Here we see the fundamental desideratum 
of Henan’s historical theory ; it leaves no room for the moral 
consciousness. A little fraud is absolutely necessary in order 
to succeed. And so Christ was obliged to come down mme 
and more from bis ideal heights, till at length he fell into the 
slough of deception as soon as ho endeavoured to realize his 
ideal • 

With this we enter on the second period of his work, that 
Of ini&xdcated Gahhan enthusiasm, brought in by the unfavour¬ 
able influence of John the Baptist’s austere spirit on the 
milder soul of Jesus. He now adopts the Messianic belief 
of his nation, and begins to think more highly of his own 
person. In the eneigetic flight of his wfll he believes himself 
to be ^mighty, the reformer of the univeme. lie now preaches 
1^0 kingdom of heaven, which he himself brings; Ins funda¬ 
mental idea changes to that of m entire ovei throw of the 
existing etder of things, a moral revolution by ’which even 
fiidkne^ and death should be banished, but not through 
^tfmguiuary political The kingdom of God was to be 

in a peacAlblu inonxi^ by men amongst men. He 

r 

^ ''PoarfabswStwiTlo Hen parmi iii|| h<m« 1 nea,^ dcs vot<'8 mobs pnren sent 
^ See, toiH now IRenim in ** St apn»tl« 

tttke lib refuge ih betaite coutut with 

r 
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gathow arouud his person a circle of " chilcUilie ” disciples* ofi 
publicans, and especially of women and Magdalens*" who in 
his society discovered an easy means of becoming honestf 
again.” Thus he passes through the country riding on a 
gentle mule along tlie lovely shore.s of the Sea of Galilee^ 
.suiTounded by applauding multitudes, with young fishermen 
as liis enthusiastic friends, women and children in his train. 

It is “ a constant festival,” an uiiinternipted intoxication, a 
heavenly rural wedding feast. “ The new religion is in many 
respects a movement amongst women and children.” 

Thi.s lovely but visionary itlyll i.s followed by the fatal 
third 'period, that of tlie dnrh fanatical mijliet with the 
rhai’isees and ecclesiastical j-ulers. In order to attack the 
citadel of Judaism, Jesus changes his place of actitm from 
Galileo to Judea and Jerusalem. In view of the temple with 
its priests and slaughterings, ho seiws the cleansing scourge. 
This act loosened the last bond wliich bound him to the 
JewMsh faith, and tightened the knot of enmity between him 
and the rulers. He and hi.s provincials had made but small 
im[>ression on the smooth and polished floor of the capital. 
All the more does tliis w'ant of success inflame his zeal. The, 
pre,acher of morals turns into a violent revolutionary, and 
apocal}'ptic enthusiast. Now he is the Messiah appeared in 
person, w'ho will abolhsli the law and found his kingdom on 
the ruins of the present age. He speaks of his second coming 
in the clouds of heaven, makes the angels of God his ser¬ 
vants to execute judgment on the world, and pronounces the , 
belief ill his peivson as Sou of God in a superhuman sense the 
fundamental law of his kingdom. His natural meekness 
changes into a sharp and dictatorial manne; which can bear 
no contradiction. Indeed, at times his ill einper towards all 
resistance betrays him into inexplicable and seemingly absurd 
actions, as, e.g,, his curse against tiie fig-tree. 

At tliab time the first ltgc7idarg germs began to collect even , 
around the living person of Christ. Because the Messiah was; 
generally supposed to be the Son of David, Christ let himself ;, 
be called so; at first unwillingly, because he well knew tha|, i 
he w’as not descended from him, but afterwards he v 

pleasure in the title. Thence proceed the legends ef hki 
lineage and his birth in Bethlehem. But above all, h^ 
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mits o6 tlrt^ appearance of mimcutovjn powet, ftttd in genoml 
beoomes less particuliir in the choice of ways and means. 
Tme, even earlier than this he may liavo given an impulse 
to the formation of miraculous legends; for one of his most 
constant and deep-seated convictions was, that throngh faith 
and prayer a man could obtain full power over nature. Best¬ 
ing upon this conviction, he ohtained that extraordiuiiry power 
over men’s minds which soon led them to attribute to his 
miraculous })o\ver every remurlvablo case of recovery fioni 
siejeness, or awakening irom apparent death, that happened in 
his noighbomhood. Fame multiplied the number of these - 
occurrences innnensely. For, on the wdiole, there are but few 
different kinds of miracles related in the Gospels; they are 
merely rei>etitions of one and the same pattcin. »7csns, how¬ 
ever, in all probability never performed real miracles; for in 
all cases (thougli Henan himself can only cite tiro /) in wliieli 
scientific r^iscarches have been made as to ostensible mirncles, 
they have been found to be busolcss. Henan ex))resa(‘s him¬ 
self more cautiously than Strauss: “We do not suy that u 
miracle is impossible, but only that as yet none has ever been 
confirmed; ” but in reality he means the same. But many 
circumstances seem to indicate that it was not till n later 
period? and against his will, that Jesus became a luirade- 
worker (pp. 205, 270). He had no choice. Miracles were 
universally considered an indispensable jiroof of a divine mis¬ 
sion. Be allowed himself, compelled by this unconquerable 
prejudice of the multitude, to assume the appearance of 
miraculous power, and in some cases really did succeed in 
producing improvement in the condition of phjsical or mental 
sufferers*by means ot his moral influence, knd at other timc.H 
cured those who fancied themselves possessed, by falling in 
with their monomania. In other case.% however, nnraclcs 
. were simply fathered upon him by the superstition uf his con¬ 
temporaries or tlie enthusiastic fancy of his followers. At 
length his miracle^ became intentional fravxls. Tins was 
, ;^pecially the case with .he il^ion practised at the ra-i'ihuj 
Lazarus, who was kid in tlm grave alive, in order that he 
might i&sue forth at the call ^ Jc.ens. “ Tired of the cold 
: ' • reception With which the kingdom of Gim 3 had met in the 
(bftpitd, the friends of Chrbt were desirous of a great mi’uch;. 
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io order that they might strike a heavy blow at the unbelief 
ol Jciuaalein. Lazarus and his two sisters undertook the 
chief part m this fiaud.” And Chiist, who knew of it, joined 
in the comedy! “We must keep in mind that in this impure 
town, with its dull, oppressive atmosphere, Jesus was nO 
longer the same. I£is coiiamnce had, through the fault of 
men, not his own, lo^t somethvtuj oj ih original The 

town had exercised a dcinm-alizing influence upon him • "Well 
it was that death soon plucked him out of the fatal meshes 
of a role which was no longer practicable. 

But this death of liis atoned for his momentary aberra¬ 
tions. Kenan closes the life of Christ with the last sigh on 
the cross The resuirection is imhistoiical The emj»tv grave 
and the imaginary vision whuh appeared to the excited Mary 
IMagdalene gave the impetus to this legend Only the enthu¬ 
siasm of love raised Jesus to the elevation ot the Godhead. 
“ Divine power of love -thus Kenan concludes with solemn, 
piously sounding pathos—“ sacied moments, m which the 
passion ol a hallncinaled woman gave the world a risen 
God ! ”' 

This is the sad and downward path of the life of Christ 
according to Kenan. What is paiticularly reimlsive in his 
dusciiption is the constant mixture of admiration and blas¬ 
phemy, of apjirobation and detraction. But though this 
dclilement ot our Lord's life may luise our indignation, we 
aic ntLolly disgusted wdien we look at the important and 
anibigaous part in it which Kenan assigns to the women 
Ileie w^o see" only too distinctly that the writer Ixirrows Ins 
coloni's tiom the society amongst which ht moves, and for 
w’hoin his novel is calculated The yr 'eg Galilean, “ of 
lavishing beauty ” and amiableness, captivated women's hearts. 
Ills words and looks penetrated their inmost soul. Women of 
dubious morality are not w t iUng Tliese “ fair creatures " 
(belles creatures) having received a strong impression from 
him now emulate each other in proofs of grateful love.^ True, 
Ke 11.111 does not think of accusing Christ Himself of anything 
wrong. But still he thinks it possible that “ in that dark 
hour in Gethsemane, Jesus thought not only of the cleat 

’ “M irnents <4101^5, on la passion d'nui. hHIacm^e doiiue au mond® on Difitt 
iCMisutt' icf Lect. VII.) 
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lirooJcs in his native Jand, but also of the Galilean gul^, 
ivhose love he renounced, in onler to live only for his 
vocation 1 ’" 

AVe turn away in di^gu*it Even a rationalist like A 
Goijuerel wrote to Iteiinn “ I beg yon lo evpuuge fioni youi 
book an intoleiabh odiou'i pht.i^e— that alvout the * fair 
creature-?’ . . In tiie name of good taste, and of t)u* bighe-'t 
and mo'^t delicate rules of decency, do spc.ik of them >vith 
more digmlml giavitj Before this we have had occasion 
to complain ol aibitiary tioatnn nt of history by the Anti> 
miraculous criuts of the ble ol Clnist, but bun-* we hn\o 
worse than tluit - the moibid aboitions ol an imagination coi* 
rupted b} the air of Bam 

NevtMlludess we will give a quiet investigation to these 
statements ot lletian In t)u>s« three penods ot the life of 
Chiist "WO ically h.ive a gemiiue human--ono luiehl even say 
French—development, but only at the co-'t ol opt nltj ijimnij 
}fp Ills sinlcssyus't Ateoidiiig to the Oosptls (if laiki n 4‘> 
with John xvii), Jesus i(s*s horn step to step in the devclo]* 
meiit of Ills divine consnonsness and the pi oof of His obedi¬ 
ence ev'en to death , accoiding to Honan, Ho constantly v')llx'^ 
Imoer both in spuitual knowledge and iii inoial puiqiose and 
practiw In the Christ of tiic Gospels we are astonished at 
the constancy ot His chaiactei, and the vnijonfixty ot His 
moral dignity Kenan goes so far in ‘'developing" hia Chiist, 
that he at last is " no Jongei himself i” The sublime inornl 
teacher, with his pure ideas, bofoines an amiable but iinpruf- 
tical enthusiast, who as yet knows little of the woild , the 
innocent enthusiast changes into a fanatic revolutionifct, a ihiik 
prophet who only hears in his dreams the tiumpi't ol ]udg- 
ment; and he at last turns into u deceive!, at fust against Jus 
will, making one dishonest concession alter anotJier to tJie 
splnt of the age; then into a Jesuit, who thinks that the end 
aanctilies any means, and who is not even adi.mud of a 

comedian’s tricks ' 

• 

* la the people's eilition eevfni < (hmnive thiiiff-s u lUv tiiimu it( 1 but 
M Henna's "St I'aul’* (ISfiO) he an iini»oii mt |>ui o tl ^ Gotk 

women, and makes thi apostle entertain the '«a nust ft elm •. f v 1 1 >. hi ni 
tifal and faithful devottfs, "amongst whom hi p]i(‘us n l > ln^< ' nm t \ 
mope intimate ronaection with Lydia, though 'ii* may not '•■it titm )n) wuh 
hkn on ke travels |! " 
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Moral teacher, enthusiast, fanatic and deceiver, of what do 
these tlirce stages of life remind ns ? Doubtless the JCaran 
at once occurs to all of ns And. verily lienan m naive 
ojxuily to confers that “ iJn hfr oj Mokam/ncd supplied 
liiiu \Mth the idea of these penods " tlie Intiod) He has 
inculy inadf‘ the little iiiistalvc of tojifoiniduit/ fho t/ue Proplui 
tilth tki fahi Otic ^' Who c.in \\uTjdeT, aftei this, that Xleuan 
should have diawn a di'atoitjd caiicatuie insleid of a true 
lustoiiral pKtuio ' 

!!(re as in the case ot StiiU'>s and Schcnkel, ue see a ji^t 
utiibutiun Tu the cImi ictei (»! CIuinI, deity and hnniamty 
i nin un rust pm ible pu-^ )nil nintv, and \\hm%ei, in depicting 
llni), cvdndes the drvuu iutoi, lannot jii *h> tiu't tJa. hvnuni 
ififint oJ dm t, toi lie t uinot d« pict it uillioit Liingmg m 
liadows Avhicli would make Him quite iiKonipctent to be 
the Unk« nil 1 ol thi* woihl Jhinn pionaH> lo show us i 
‘wondiousl^ bi.iutitul linnian clinactor But whm we 
think v»f his Chiist at tlio j;ia\( of L.^aius, how iiukIi ot this 
beauty lenuinsHr nans account gives us the iiupiCBSion 
tint he i> HiviViutf to iiiolude these nioial ''tains m tli<. 
jneture ot (Im t IK would willingly lepesmt Him as nioie 
pni(, il this wtie possible But tlnough Ins acknowledgment 
tbit oni (lospils .ire isscntiall} genuine apostolic wiitwigs, lio 
IS (oinpdled to take lor genuine iiistoiical liadition mudi that 
Sti luss siiiqily tliiows oseiboaid as injtlucd What otliei 

< h )i hu'i Jo nan, since he dtniis the Godhead of Chiist and 
the i M'^Unci rd the miraculons, than to asciibe tluse ehmtnlB 
in the GospiK to \isionary mthusiusin, or, if that will not 
suIIki., to diiiit d ]t IS ot no use to tn Ihnan d • , to 
* \casi till se iinjiuio means which he snj^ is desus to eii ploy 
bv sayin; that this was the only waj mi Hun to attain His 
object, til t in tins woikl “ lothing gieat was ever accoin- 
jdiBiicd without resting i a legend , ' it is of no use to 
tiansfoi the gmit liom Oe^us lo ‘Mneii who want to be de- 

^ ’ Tht'caseol Hen'in lb hvWv uistiurluf* a conM> 

U nilio loucodps th« lusto’iuil tliuiwtti ot IJo G<«pls. ops merpjy m th4t 
lumlumutnt fcalsues (ami llui^tnuj f ne nm&t do, oi chc givp Imimlf uptoali 

' Umij diMt ,ud ot all mumi \ and jtt itluMs lo iiknonclcdge Je<iM8 as tli«» 
( ' inno Sju h in one miv '< t a imro nnii lot issuiadl) not a morally pur® 

< i 01 « p Ui 1 !i o{ trao , 1 1 nui mu m ibt neccsaaiily be a ’vjsioxiwy 

til idu-cuu' (Ulillioro, ubtMijj p d^). 
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coived** For every man vclio 'still has a moml eoiiscmts^ias^ 
must feel that w 7 io(n'fir is ccqnhk of ernplot/itt^ mih rntmis it 
nM iiompdf'ni to ulam ma tJind from stn and trror^ and 
morally rrgnmafe if; m, on il»o ofh«r hnnd, Ihut if such m- 
fliienceb really did procstd luun Ohn'st. lie mu^fc have hoen 
different to vhat Eenan KjjKsent^ Him 

When any one cm do such do'spito to lastoiv and its 
reconis as to impute inonl ianlts to Ohii'^t, thi liindinunl dly 
Ixlse view of th* (<ntio imi^t dishxnU'tKM\lu>lo hitlon wlmh 
IS iifiouped anuiud it H( wlio iniki i (.'Inisl d( \(lo])e uioi illv 
downwiuK iiistdid ot dvMuely iipwardn, is oip.dd » a> h 
compelled to nun ill eKt'ujjside doMn -\nd tins is letn illy 
the CHS 111 llu ^v()lk l<loit ns dlie di ath oi ( Inisf l^ i 

j »dein}»t ni for hnn-'»H fuun tie diliunltifs it 1 imiM 

cddeiole nisU id of n iu]em])tu»u ioi ii inluf tli i\hole 
%voik oi riiiist uidi id of bfinjj loioniplislud sup h\ , up 
to the list Mold ‘It IS imishid,” is less .u nnplidi d tin 
lonjjei It IS ( initd on till it Irntith it Ikioou's di >lufily 
‘ iMipia^tit ihh ’ 'llu It ^ll^ectloll or tht‘ (list phs’Inluf in 
it mill il of hnnj .1 dnin»' it It I'^e fioni all d uiUs .iml < tn 
Huts, IS jilhci th* o(t i-uui of I ndless enms and tnthn le In 
lies Chiistianitv it ill this inmh itlt^ion td self deni il itid 
St lf-con*pu St h( (ttiiK s 1 ''njo\(nunt iinu u t woni n utd 
thildren , ’ end the mIioIo luston *il tlu worhl lud the Chuicli, 
instcail (f iKinjj foninh d on di iiul\ tnlnn f u t , lost', on 

the hallutmdi ms ot i n non h dluttd Moiniu >> 

Tiuly the hisltau d dilhinltits and ))s\(h»il 4»cd iinjiossi 
hilities 111 Xlenaii \km ot the life ot C'ljii t aie lai iiioit 
immeroxis than in tliat ol Sti ms l<}i Jh n m doc noi <1 1 1> 
the iorimtaon of li;;c'nih tiM ifur the tit ath ot (Mm t 1 ii‘ 
boldly includts it m His hh He Mho siul "I no ilu 
Truth/’ must Mi'i^elt s^and and see how faKt htx <1 m \ nj> 
around Him nl be sih nt ri},fven help’ H*>t * \ 1 th 
way in Mhich ihnan the (losptls is tar mtu mlithnn/ 
than the^method eithei ii Mi iut*s or richenlal, Mhuh i dl 
the more inexcusable, in nnch as l^nan < ui id i th 
vfTitingb to bo e’^scntmlly g nuitn?,* Oiton i | ^ j t d as 

* Tim arlutriiy ilut" h 01 ^ fyn lUisl by I n s r r*/ / / Of 

this H*i gl^^a trtjme ]n ttv (t < tmuhri'i E 1 \ \ * b 

ailUi autl Ltzailbs Lc t 1 v thud ‘ i)i» ; <h 7 i 
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true down to tlie smallest detail, when another elose by 
(meiely liom an avcisiou to the fouj.M.*raatural) is declared to 
be a legend. And not only this, but the various passages are 
■^huilic'd together like a X'ack of caids, without the least regard 
to (hromhtfii or the- ])lan of the evangelists, and then put 
logedier again aeioulmgto a &elf-m\oiited chioiiology. Benan 
IS bold enough to iuhruate an tuttre ptnod iu Christ’s ministrg 
about vhidf not one oj iheOos/n/i, ttih outjlhiug. According to 
all lour (lobpeU (and even aceouluig to J^tiauss, Sehenkei, and 
Kelinb (’bust meets with the JJipti‘<t hfore the Ugtuning at 
Ills jmhlic lunustl3^ Hut Ren,in transfers this meeting to the 
heginning ol the s<<on(? pemid, and repn''Oiits it as preceded 
by the hist peiiud of pme inoi.d te.whiiig, wIikIi, however, he 
fills up with w'oids .uul Avoiks of Jeaus whnli arc lelaled by 
,iil the Gos]»els as 1 iking place dter tliat meeling (as the 
Heimon on the Mount, etc}. Accoiding to all the four 
llospels, llu fiis{ (hs< iples aie called bv tlie Lord at the begiii- 
iiLiig ot Ihs luiiiistiv , accoiduig to Renan, this circle is not 
fuiujed till the seioud jieiiod All foui eiangclists relate 
niir.K les of our Loid from the vciy beginning of His public 
apjtcaiauee, according to Renan, it is at a much later period 
that He ]ieruiils Hinibelf to be fou'od by popular pressure to 
asbiinie the tharuclei of a miradc-woilvOK Is Lius the'method 
of a eonseientious historian ? 

In addilion to this, Renan ever3’y\here unUushingly lets kis 
Janfg paint and sjuah for him ; and m the most frivolous 
nuiuuei bi’ings in details about which he knows nothing what- 
e\er, in oulei to give his story more freslmess and vividness. 
As soon us the pictme of Christ tlneatcns t<> become too lean and 
iiisignitieaut, by reason of the denial o' I that is miraculous, 
Reuan knows how to supply what is lacking from his imagina¬ 
tion, W e louin things that me entiiely now to us, and tor which 

ii(h, -booanve lie ilmei Mu'll Idt otlius tirfoie liis dour me dining ill," For 
tilth Htuon Lake ih suppos’d to be “tin exciU'd demotiut and Kbionlte, i,e. 
moht liohlilo to piojHiU, ipd pitiiiuuUd that the M’eijgennco of tlie poor wonltl 
lonconie” livs (tospol h us ,i “lonnnuujslK'tendency! " Here again wo fcoe 
how niodtrn Fiou h conditions ot lite ate Untod back to the beginning of tha 
i h.islMn (11 1 lojD Matt wii 1-14 JRennn concludes '* that pure Ebionisitt’— 

♦ I the d nanie that Uk jxm uu* to be sived, and their kingtloni is coming'— 
i'. iho doit mu* ot (’hn^t ’ ’ Iteiun doet, not seem to havo a notion that this 
I II dll' ujipliih to tho rc]( lion ol the Jews and the calhug of Christ’# ChttWtU 
iiuu) amoUf'st tiu Otaiike. 
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we should he most gmtrful if thoy wore not eutixely imagiimjy. 
Itenan can tell us all ahmit the tearlicrs of Ohri^ j tho hook-^ 
that He jeaJ m His young da\s, Hh jouthfnl tendency to 
i^ealotism, Ilis sisUrs, vh<» itenan knows W(H' matued in 
Nametli; about tin* thildu n ol rttcr. about .Tuda«i, who’'most 
likely " led a Ininilos'' hie on his of H.ikeldauia, etc, 

etc On th' oiliti hand, \\h it the (lo^pels know and ttdl, he 
often ignous oi thinks he know-, bottei Thii'^, in tontiadic- 
.tion to tho Oo'-pil*', he knows Hint the faniilv ot Ouvid was 
entirely* e\tiiiet at tho tnno of (Uniats Imth Atcoiding tr) 
ihoOo-npd-, de^iis trnvt Is on foot, so that H( hec nines "weaned 
with the jf'uim \ ' ! John IV C), hut Kenan knows that in His 
pioLress lliiongh Chihli e lb* " um d a mule J.\tiy noi>'rtvtf 
i/h)i th( ili-i would display uiound his jn i on a rustio 

]»o!np, at the I'jiuise ol tluir own elotln's, wliu h seived tlio 
puiposG of t.dp t" lliey hud them on the mule whuh 
hole him, or ‘>1 k id llum kfore him on the larth" All 
this Ken m’s no leuiation extracts from !M'lt am 7 , 8 , witli 
such ‘IiKit cham>ts as nioknig the ass into a nmle, eon- 
Mitmg tilt. iiuKhiit whuh took place onrr m Jan' nbm mfo 
an oft-ifpf led hohit in (irthhi, and making the di^nples 
spie'ul thni gnimnls on lh( load, wlndi in xrr 8 is done 
only b>* the jxopic lb* also knows that Jc‘»us, who v as pleased 
with the “ sti.ughtfoiwaid .md livdy cliai.utn* of Petei, some- 
tinies conde'(ended to 'iinh at his veiy dcejdcd wa^s" . 

"A naive douht was somdinus rai ed amongst tho disciples, 
but Jesus wjUi a <-nnle 01 a look silenced the objection*’ 
Where else aie we told about Jesus armlmg ? The wife (d 
Pilate, Kenan suj>pose&, ppihips saw' the "gentle Galilean liom 
a window ot the pahne, whidi looked out on to the heights of 
the temiJo.” dint accoidmg to Josephus the palace lay on 
the hill of Zi n in the ujipcr town, so that this outlook was 
not possible) All this sounds as lifelike as if Ken in lum'dt 
had been an eye-witnesi of the events, and yet it is nuio 
vapour f^nd false paint ppUed to real evcnti How gmnd 
when compared with thjs sensational depiction, is lie* tri 0 
and cha^t© style, the holy gravity of the Gosp( is ’ 

After this we cannot wonder that Kenan should put words 
into the mouth of Christ which He never spoke, rp that the 
IjBLvr was abolibhed, wheieas He plainly said, I am not wonie 
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to tlestroy the law, but to fulfil it ” Christ said, ** Destroy 
[je] this temple, and in three days I will r<nse it up ” (Johu 
II 10}, and the fidsf witnesses elnn^ul thi> mto. " 1 am able 
to d< ‘slioy thf temple ot God, and to budd it a^Min in ibiee 
da}s'’ (Mitt \x\j CO, G1, MiiJv \iv 57-30), but this does 
not pie\int Thu III liom as-^uiing us thit “Jc^us lOtiUy pro- 
noutu (d iliest t.it il w oids ” 

Ihspictid lu UC13, can a book wl uh pirde-jMS to bo 
be moK* lull oi weak point" ami blimdeisl The srmo ipu**-- 
tion as in the ease ol Sti lus" iiid Sduukel, leturns to us with 
rtdoubh dfoue In n mn t h!i iliw injnibh of in >tinij Imforit ^— 
OIK who draws on hi-, juia^nu ition iii the w.u .\e lia\e sien, 
who Iniij'^s in an entiiily new ihumnlo"} id h s own, taken 
fiom elsLwheio , one who to ]ii<de by llu sob 11 ms we ln\e 
<i(ed,' httSiiotivtn <at<lull> c iiiit <1 tlie pH s iii ipie' 
lion; one who jiainf". ( hint and His limes in the eoloius o( 
tht ))icseiit IkiiH.an woild c lu an> fonhdenci In jilkcdiii 
him ^ And t t!ie jui "« nt iti m, liom i xcfss oi t uIkhui, 
lias become so uiuiu.i il as to oo Iw Imndieds <d tboinunds 
(1 am not e\ai»^ci.itina) to hr ii the lintoiy ol all histones 
iiom a mm who lias lad hiniHll opt n to so miri} (halves' 
Ji one who were wilting the lito of Luthti oi Xa]H)leou 
thus gue the nuis to his faniy, we should expurtge liis 
II one fiom the list of histoiiins and place him among the 
n<i(h />, 'in<! this wt‘ unisl dti to Ibuin J>ut at the s‘>uico 
(I li stois, if an}wlicic, oiil) hi&toi} should be wi it ten, and 
not u )\ els 

A itonl —this IS the only tiue title of Ins book with its 
const lilt luixtiue ot tiuth and tu tion, of hi tom il fiaj.ments 
and subjM tiM imagination The«thiui unhealthy, inoibid 
tone ol the modeui Kicnoli uo\el, with its uttii want ot 
moral con*tious>ness, peimt s the whole wmik Hence the 
picubaily Uhtatiu UifU, '.n ns constanth-recuiling "pio- 
liably ”—“ most likely ”—“ to all appeaiauce well-nigh,”® 

* Ouo of the most flifjnait atuoii<^t the inony not mentioned is the selKtel- 
’^)n^ s uroi of Lonfouiiding Hclkms (Oatks) and Ildlenuts (Giu*k-sjK,akUlg 

Jv Vts) 

- Renan ii inoxhan'ntiblo in sinh phmea as, “ Il fsut supposor—on 
tie I rone— 1 * seniblo—il jparait—proUibKiuent—p4 ut Ctiu—on (lit —h ce (jae Vdsa 
uoit—bonpvonne—^ot salt—si jc puis le due, ’ (tc 
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which are not wanting in any important passage?, and betray 
an involuntary distiust of his iniaguiative hypothesis. lake 
tnost modem bcattju Lsjtnis, Ikcuan alway? uws gentle approxi¬ 
mations. A leal colovr is too longh and juiniwl to sensitive 
eyes, so we always lu^c iJudti^gs It i-^ only consif^teiit of 
Benan finally to t>hado o\tn the caidinal dillereuce between 
the colouis of all human ait^ w to eftaoe the distancliou 
between gimd and e\il, and to rcpicsent o\i*n thnt whu'h is 
lAjst and most heneliciuit as always mixed with evil Tlu'* 
bungs lib to the /undixmcfUnt ciror of his f>tandjiomt: thi 
padlJuizuig mgntion if ikt, auperhafinal, and consequently thr' 
abstme of moml Jtdmg Benan’a God is not tho God ot 
Suiiptuie, the fice purMmal Cicator of the wuild. This is 
show 11, not 01)1} by many panlheibtic bentcn(es in his book, 
some of which he puts into C’hn&ts luoutli, hut alsf> by othoi 
iitteranoes ^ in which ho diclaios his leanuig to Hi gel Hi 
does not attiibiit(' bclf-consrjousnesb to God, but only a pio- 
gies&ive doMlojimcnt lu Hio self-knowledge fiom tho stone 
and the jilaut upwaids to Kuddha and Chiist" Wo must not 
let ouibches bo dtieived as to this by the religious w'annth 
of tone m his Vu (h Jtms But what does he moan hy 
(ontiniung to talk of a liea\enly Father? If Jesus did so, 
then even Ho could not ha\c attained to the “pure idea,” %( 
the pantheistic eoncejition ot God 

This false fundamental view may explain to us the surpiis- 
iiig ohscuration of moml consaousnm wluch strikes us in such 
sentences as these that lor the success of w’hat is good “ less 
pure wa}& are necessary “ the beat cause is only won b} 
ill means, we must accept men ^ they are, with all tin ii 
illusions, and thus eudea% oiu to work upon them, Fi nice 
would not be what it is (piobably not!) if it had not foi a 
thousand ycvis believed in the flask of holy oil at Ilheiins, 
when W'0 with our sciupnlous regard for tiuth h.ivr u<om- 
plishcd what ilie heroes did by their deceptions, tlirn, and not 
till then, shall we ha\o a right to blame them the only 

* Cf. Rfnaa’Bletter to Bertlid t, lievm dea deux Momlu, 186 j, .iVo Ublliom, 
mhieup |> 28. 

• H« considers God to he **lo lieu do 1'id‘il, k pmu ij m' lut <k hi u, ’ cti* 
**Ia tbtee fondamenialc do toute notre tMoh , is t} ixiom Dutt 1 > i u f t 
iouaaneat, non sculer/Knt datm renseutbk le rimiviia luaus dans cLocua 
litres ittu ie composent" {ubi $up.)» 
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culpiit in such cases is mankind, who wants to be cheated.” 
Instead of destroying the delusions of mankind, wc are merely 
to let them be, and to use them cleveil^’’, cheat those who want 
to he cliealed, and not sliun false paint and ill me.aus in order 
TO attain our end ! Here we tee the demociat turn into a 
Jt wif. Bnt these are the morals of raii'sian circh s—the truly 
T'lench eontu-^ion between luomcntuty, outwaKl snecess, and 
leiil, diii.dd«‘, though slowly progii“,sing nioial Nxelfarc and 
Mes-sing And tlic-.e are the moral sentiments ol one mLo 
uish(‘S to r<‘<liieo Christianity to lU purely inoml basis while 
doijig away with all dogma-s lleie wc lUdV learn what sort 
of mor.ds wo may e\'j)ect to lesult fiom thi> process. For 
Henan does not onl} gne Iheoiy, he immediately T//mVs 
inmuns info practin in lijs hook flo kinn\s the jllnsions ol 
tli(‘ )'uhljc W'lth wliorn he has to steal, and clioo'-es its weak 
side, tlio love of novi'ls, in onler to attain great suceoss We 
V'‘e tluit he is wanting rn that rinj qnnhtif nilinh is wo'if 
importnvt for tlio fu't^itt ami for the lii^tniian, liz. Tfwral 
(onsi'a atwu'ini’ix Hot only—like Strau'j'i—does he not 
believe in an absolute moral iM*rfe<‘tinn, hut not cuninihr 
powtr of 2 nn'i truth. Tic thinks that it must alvva3’.s be assisti^l 
by some false paint atid deeeplifm; wdieieas wc all know that 
tho whole history of tlie woild, hut still more that of,God’s 
kingdom, is one long proof that the truth i* stru7ig and iiinmiblr 
fit j>roj)ortion «<> it is imre and unndidfuahd. The more 
lui.uh.ined it is, the more durable—though not always speedy 
-—aie its clfcets, and every admixture of falsehood and fraud 
uoaktns it and threatens its life* But a view of the world 
which is so coirupt as to deny this can mly be piticii, not 
combated! . . . 

And now, "what think }o of Chrii't,” <ind what of His 
anti-iniraculous hiographe ^ . Perhaps some of my hearers 
may have thought the judgment passed on them (which, how¬ 
ever, is one with tb.at of the greatest critics) somewhat hard. 
Tliose who think so, I would merely ask one question ; Do you 

* ** Truth noeds no colour with hia colour Ex'd; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth, to lay; 

But best is best, if never intoimix'd.” 

Shahtpeat% Soimet d. 
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know what occusatiou is. hitmijht hy tho«o ^>ho (h'uy tlie 
Ocdhead of ag.mi't who oonfos’S and dcfenii il. av% 

and against the whole Chun h ? In tafitc if //i?s ihnml ihof 
proituatly acimc m (f nh^nti^y, and of a < ouliimous Juo'.t 
aggravated offtnco against tlic ii)ycst\ ul (Jod, honaiso wo 
worship desiis who i more man 'Jin \ muse Chu'it Him¬ 
self at least ol laung woho foi llis ClniKii tli in iMolminiod 
did for his Toi whuous tho latloi t lught and ufouled m 
wilting the e\clu l^o I’nity of the (jckIIu td ^o ih olv that it 
IS well'lli„h LinpO''Si]iJe lui his lul1<*wn , to hofonie idohU is^ 
Chust 'Jjioke so atthitjuoushj in many di (Outsv> about Ills 
nniquo .aid siipdhinniu idntion to (Jod, (hit Jli-^ di oph ^ 
and H*s (lunch not onl> wdo able, but wdealmol (oin- 
f lied, to bill into dc(p idoliliy’ \Vli> dnl H(' not ']>< ik 
luoie deal} in onbi to pin hide il is l,u it (mI ' Moie lli in 
tills I'Jj the assution that ('bust was not the ‘^on ul (b d 
(in a snpulniui m disi\ oiu opponent'' (thongli tin ^ will not 
centess It (ilbini tin* <he suittiui pistil on lliiu, b(i lu-nt of 
11 isplieuiy, Was tin tw-tt I vcidictoci juoiiouiu ed ' X 
Juit tux otid util (liiihtfif (an <<avt Jinn fioin the aausaluiL 
oj It ('yfhiiiu/, and Jn'Ui ih cltanji oj afolafn/ t 

This, then, without miiuirig tin nntUi, is the issue bt tw( en 
ns ami oui oppontnl-. Who (.an be angrv with ns loi not 
allowing tills slm to be cast npfin oiu Loid, upon the goi dl\ 
host of His follow Li .and ujmn oni'-dvcs, oi who dude us 
lor rebutting s)irh i ehaige with all our eneig^ ? 11 m i m 

jneachers of toleiaiKO bo so devoid oi nnd'^ostanding as to 
domaiid that we should gi\e tlio right hand of Idlowshij) to 
these opponents, and advnowledg(‘, the justiricaliun ot tlmi 
standpoint in the Christian ( bnnh, whiKt thry dfflaie the 
central truth of our belief, a it has hitbcito stood, to be a 
deception ? 

Here stand' our Lord Jesus Christ, and atoiind 11 nu II 
accusers, an' “their witn s agieetb not tog(llai ’ in many 
points, neitbei in their itment ot the Go^iab is luddu 1 
records, nor m their ap • diension of passigu^ talon 
Let ns now comprise in u few sentnires what is summon to 
them as a body, and compare it \ dh oiu obi »ouh'•'■uui of 
belief in Christ You wnll then he' at once the depth of the 
ehasm which eeparatea 
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THB ciinuc»i, 

I believe in Jesus Christ. 

Tlir* only begotten Son of 

Oiu lionl 

"Who wn®! ronetiie^l bv the 
Hdl;/ Irhost. 

lioni of the Virgin Maiy. 

Suiltuil under Toiitius 
I’lllUe. 

Was orurifioJ, dead, and 
l>ui led. 

Ift desn lull'd into hill. 

The tliiid diiv ifo roM' again 
from till' diMid. 

He e.bt'OJided into heaven 


And Kitteth on the light 
hand ol God the Father 
Almighty. 

Fioni thence He shall come 
t'> judge the iiiui k and tJie 
dead. 


TIIK ANTI*MIBACUni8TS. 

I believe in Jesus, who allowed hiins^ to be 
called Christ {or Messiah). 

The (illegitimate) son of Joseph the carpenter. 

Our I'roth* r, v ho liimself was not quite free from 
sui and crop 

Who iv'j« naluialiy In-gotten and com eived. 

Born of ihiiv, tin* vife {?). 

Who tuifitU on account of his resistanoe to the 
nilir*-) snihifd nudo I’ontius PilaU. 

Was ctui jfiitl, dead, and ]'toI> ibly “ hastily im 
tencd in sonit* dishonouiable burying place ” 

V) 

Ihiniimd 111 death, and did not me again, but 
W!ii> only alt* i waid*. bcln vt d U> have done so 

WlioM* body d-ciytd in the grave, W'hilst lus 
spuit was 1 used to heaven, it indeed there he 
such a thing a-, nnmoitahtv an 1 ctiru.il bliss. 

(‘) 


WIio also spoke ot his -second coming—tvUidi was 
either VISionaiy w dseintendil impersonally 
—and of his pnlging the woild, svhich was 
undue self C‘\iiltation. 


If an}' ono is suited by this non-uiiracnlous Christ, we 
tleiiiand of linn, with Strauss, that he should cease to s]x?ak of 
Him as the liodeenier.” If he is a clergyman, let liim no 
I'liiijor lead piiiyeis to Christ in the Church or at the grave, 
ami h-L him he hmiourahlc and straightforward enough to give 
hi 5 new religion tv new niftne. He who no longer believes in 
Christ as the divine, sinless, and holy Redeemer, no 
s(a>i<h within (he yak of Chrktianity, thou-.-'i he may still hold 
on to a few t.itters of Christian moral For the Chiistian 
religion is, and remninvS, nought else than the belief in the 
redemption acconiphslied bi' fJiii^t the Son of God. This doc¬ 
trinal foundation, wliich hod by Chri.st and His apostles, 
cannot bo given up by the Christian Church to all ages with¬ 
out giving up hersoif. In so saying, we lift up no stones 
against those w'ho have thus radically broken with the belief 
of the Church; in matters of faith and conscience we abhor all 
ineasui*es of force as wrong and hurtful to the cause of Christ; 
we would allow to every man the fullest freedom to inve^- 
gate for himself, and decide freely for or against our old 
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Christian fnith. B«t if this d^i&ioti fall ou,t against it, we 
demand an open and honourable breach, and protest aloud 
against those who nol withsUnding proclaim as CfiMmmiy — 

; nji and even as a higlier, ])urer form ot Christianity-“-that 
which deals a death-blow at the lieaii of the Christian faith. 
And W'hilo, as a matter of course, w*o do batllo for this central 
, truth, \VG ieel that we have a right to do so, not only hocauso 
wc have experienced tin* power of the truth in our own hearts, 
but also hcaiKsr of (he scimtijic reenhness and unknabkness oj 
<ntr oppoiwiUfi' ponitkm. 

Looking back upon the way wliicli wo have gone, and 
passing by all details, wo may comprehend the weak points 
in tho auti-miiuculous accounts of tho life of Christ under the 
following heads;— 

1 , Their anthoiw arc devoid of (hat true Imtorical pcrcrptioii 
which does not make its own subjective axioms the criterion 
of what is historically possible, hut which lets the records say 
what tliey do say, and weighs llicir truth according to tho 
historical yft'oets which the events rekted in them have had 
and are still having. Instead of this, wo find that both 
nationalism of every sort and Mythicisin exhibit a laundlrss 
caprice in their treat matt of the records; the former in its expo¬ 
sition of them, the latter in the way it cuts them down, i.e. 
both in their elimination of the su])cniatural element. The 
standard of possibility which they apply to all that is contained 
in these records is their own unproved (and unprovable he- 
caiise false) presupposition that the miraculous is impossible. 
Whence their right to apply this standard ? Certainly nf»t 
from Him who has said, “ My ways are not your ways,” but 
solely from their own good pb^asure. And W'hat else is tliis, 
if we examine it closely, tiiau a tremmdovs presumption ? 
They alone, at least as regards their anti-miracnlous axiom*i, 
are absolutely free from error: whatever militates against tlicsc 
cannot hav<-. iiappened. Ifistoi'y miist he miied to ihdr tanks, 
instead of their learnini^ frmi history, and vndening the narrow¬ 
ness of their ovm ideas to suit greatness of divine actions. 
Is this historical perceptioft or presumption? Whoever 
“ approaches the treatment of a ditficult lii.slorical problem 
without a humble desire for instruction, will be sure to pro- 
an abortion; above all, in the treatment of a subjeci 
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vliicli Blunild iK'vor bf* nppToarhed othcrwiso than with the 
" Put oft tliy shoos from off thy feet, for the place 
wlu icon thou st.indest is holy grftuud.” 

U. Our opiH)nrnt*i (ht 'jUit cjrphnu, irhut most vrrd,'i eT^plan'tfion, 
M7 t/if (xisiifxr of ihr Ch'ii^ion Clnrlt, with its wondertul 
hisloricul <h’\ I its moral iiillin'iice, tlie spiritual and 

t('ii)poiul vliich it has lu-ouojit to nations and iudi- 

\iduals Let any ith[»nrlin] poiyiui look at that very natural 
liiirn.m deni.iy'X^iu* of Schenkfl a, or nt that (hililean Ilaboi of 
Stiauss’, mIio fill.illy is .molt.)'' of “uiulm* sclf-exaltatinn,” or at 
th.'t eulhii^-n^t and diMeivcr ot Ih n.inV ^vho is constantly 
Miikintf in tlie rnirc ainl then let him sa\^ wliotliMr anv 

ot tlu'Ji' cli.imcters will aftoid a sufhci"iit explanation of such 
till- leichni'^ and initfldy e%ents ^ No ' mu^-l he tlie answer— 
noiM' blit till* Chn’^t of the flo'-pels, thi only-hi'n>tlcu Son of 
<e>d, is oK’iit and niijj^lilv <*non<;h for ns to atlacli such results 
to Ills holy nanie I The rmi t.ri'iftnrr tfihe Chti.rh is in ifxlf 
ihc strovfp'it prooj for the fr<tfk of thi hktorif. Py itn 

fjilits the truth ni.iy bo known tothisilay. Error nuitf propfh> 
(jail itv/fljot onhi for a tnnr. The nndiminished—nay, the 
fver-incre.isiiuj: - pnwir ot the gosjxd after the lapse of 1800 
years, is proof enough that its contents are not legends and 
myths, but internal truths. 

15. yVoM* arroioif.s ila not c.q)htin to nft the Person of CJiri4, 
notwithstanding—or rather hecuuso of—its depiession to the 
levi'l ot natural human development. Tlie issue on this ques¬ 
tion is simple, Ileve is n series of discourses and ootjons 
which the four Oos^iels attribute to Christ (even taking into 
uceount merely what is common to all, and uir^x‘'putod). Ihifc 
no ordinary man can have said and done or pretended to 
do, these tilings, w’ithout laying himself oj n to the reproach 
of arrogance, self*e.xuUalion, fau Licism, and fraud. Hence 
the anti-miraculists are ab‘''»bia';y compelled to question 
(Jlirist's siulcssness and frei'dom from eiror. Their merely 
liunnn Clirist no longoi ropicscnts true, i.e. pure, humanity. 
Heri,, too, on the other liand, is the (diri.stian Church/ io. « 
world-w'ide series of wliolesome moral influences which pro¬ 
ceeded front this Pm'son. How can both these things b 0 
reconciled ? They are a complete enigma. For if Jesus acted 
and spoke as a deceiver, then the moral effects of His teacliing' 
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ai© inconceivable. But since these effects are indubitably 
certain, it follows that ('hrisL cannot have been a visionary or 
a deceiver, nor can He have acted as such. But if Ho truly 
Bpoke and actually did mIjuI is lelatod, tlion llo was no were 
man, but the Sou of God 

4 . do not (ViH toidain to tin irhcnvc ilw Chrht imwnai 
forth m the Gonjuh orifjinatid. How oaino Galileun lishernieii 
to invent an nleal of luoml and sjjintual innje.sty such as has 
never been attained in history, poeliy, or philosophy, if it 
did not walk before them m peisou i All cndcMVoiji*s to 
expLiin this by means of myths and lerjend.s, latei inventions 
and e.\a£:.'erati(»iis, accord neither with the character of that 
age, nor with the spirit and style of the Gospels, nor with the 
tcstimoTiv of c<Mifesbedly genuine Bauhne epistles, nor with 
the chaiatler of the primitive Christian (Jhuicli, nor yet with 
the belitiMour of its opponents. 

5. Abi' ant* of tluM aaotnifs in the least Mtis/iis thf nwh of 
the heart, which, abiivc all, the gospel is assiin'dly intendial to 
meet. He wdiu yeains after lielp and consolation, peace am! 
fieedoiu, lor a burdened conscienci*, an aching henit. or a lesi- 
less doubting spnit, cannot look fur this lioni a Jesus who 
has ceased to be the Savictiir of tlie world 

G\ JHurif om of tlunc a<counts is based, upon a fahe ronceji- 
tion of Ood, either deistic or paiitljid^tic. Together with their 
negation of the miiai ulous, they deny the free, living, personal 
God and Creator, Tlieir whole lemieucy is to do away with 
('huist as the great AVitness for a supernatuial woild, and to 
“ disable ” His testimony agiimst the modern naturalistic vh‘w.. 
In so doing they lose the Father as well as tho JSon, or moio 
correctly, because they will not know the Father, tle>y cannot 
know the Son 

However, we may learn something from all our opponents, 
even from these. Fundamentally false thougli thor anti- 
miraculous -J^lndpoint m.HV be, yet they contain c( itain element-i 
of truth, just as the eo^ systems of Dei^m and Bauthei. in. 

Does not the applause wkicli they w’^i'ie receiv<*d jnocf'ed 

partly from the fact thai the Chur' h has not, as yt t, eiven It) 
Hi© world an entirtdv coivect r<-, i.'seiilaLion of tlif^ life of 
Christ i True, here below the < linrcli w U lu vei fully M*e 
through, the great divine mystery of Hu Biuuii; wl it the 
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apostles did not succeed in will scarcely he accomplished by 
men of our own day. A perfect representation of Christ ctoi 
only be evpe'ited by one who does not l^eitcne that we know 
in puit Xt vcrtli<‘lo«s, since these late disputes, certain 
tluolo'^ians luuc tiuly j>ointcd out that the Church has pro¬ 
ceeded in too om-suhd and dogma*u a manner in her delinea¬ 
tions of tlu‘ P(‘i-son ol Chiist^ it c.imiot be denied that there 
is a consuhiable j'ull between the }ioitrait ol C’lai^l in the 
(xo^-peh and that of onr doc^inatn Miitini'S Tii the latter we 
clteu nnss the luitifjj liisloiu.il loahtv ol the Savioui. What 
Mitli the <:^i(»aL stiess laid on the two sep.natc ivietors, ITis 
linnunntv and TIih divnuti, we have !hr hr tig umtif of 

tin /'//.o/i, the human ami lustijju'al element in ('hnst, His 
li nnm'4 obedience in coO'l lut and liee silt jinuiiderto Hi-' 
I’.itlui s uill has lu'i'u n, ;](as aL^.iniit Hn divim iiatme 
At this point of lui doitnn.il deiilepimnt thf* t’hojfh h,i i 
.still imnh to leain uitli le^.iid to tlic i^nat Chn'.toIo,Mvl 
pioUem of lie* picsint (l'\, - a pioldtin so e;uat and dithcull 
Unit it Mill ne\er he luoie than appiovirn solved. Yet 
>ve shall (on''lvintl> ajipioaili touaid-^ it^ lin.il 'solution, if only 
we do not (oi^et, on the one liaml, tint the genuinely Jinnian 
ihus not stand in absolute antithe^js to the di\jne, hut is 
lutinialel} rtlattd to it, wheieas, on the other band, in a*i’aee 
<le;;ei.enited thioimdi sin, tins tiue humanity cannot he Inlly 
hiou'^ht out except by a tiesli eni^ratling of the dnine. The 
hui, the ))«if«'( tl}' beautiful, humanity of Chiist i.s &o far lioni 
heiiif^ HiuiihiUiUtl by His ilivmity, that it is only the latter 
winch com])let(*s and guaiantees the former.* 

Lot us tluieforc beware of saciificing the f .i»ino nature ot 
Christ to Hi-' liumnnity, and of removing tl • jlumbhng-blocls 
of His Goil-niawliood at the expmise of His suiieniatural glory. 
Tin-' dangerous e.vitieme will b’st bo avoided by constantly 
ilJi'Wing the perfeC M/i/r.swe , th>' imn{ue moral dignity of 
Ciui-'t, to work upon our heaits and consciences In view of 
tins the nioie earnestly a man feels his sm, the more deeply 
will ho he convinced that the divine Son^hi)! of Christ far 
tnnsceuds all natuial liumaiiity. And finally, let us cast 

‘ I't LiUturtll, pf» 11 tf ss 

* 11 Unt*.' thi W’Hol ’ hi’in'mM' of Chnst, comhmed with HiStto 

h*’!.'. j il L* In uuti, ui the Uoop 1 ol ^t Johu. 
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into the scale the fact that this same divine Christ of llio 
Gospels at this day is still appmnmj Iliiuself to the souls of 
noea as the Oue who of God is made imto tis w isdom and 
jighteousness, saiictificatiozi and redtiinjitinn. This, wc Imow 
in our inmost hearts, is no dc'liision of fable or huicy; and 
lids drives us to the conchisiou, that the histovicai portriiit 
given by the evangelists of Mio Son of God is safe agauzst all 
attacks. 

Jesus Christ is not only, as luziny at the pieseiit day would 
have it, a groat Q^ativn; He is far rather tlu* JJtrim; Anmcr 
to all huiiian quest.ions and compluiuts. Jj wo look at Him 
jnerely as u Question, Ho beoomes more and more unintid- 
JigiUe. Let us rather strivt^ to undtirstend Hint as tho 
Answer to that most vital question ot our In-arls: VV^io shall 
save me, from .sin and death 'i ■ Then shall wo snun learn to 
lazlieve and conles.s, Thou art Cliriht, the tion of the living 
GoiJ” 



SEVENTH LEPTURE. 


MODERN DENIALS OF THE RKSL’URECTION OF CHRIST. 

T he dirtCiKssiou of this que^Liou is, as it wtro, the final 
test of all that ha.s ^one Ih'Ioic. What 1 have hitherto 
hoeu seelviijji^ to astahlisli was the hiOief in the supernatural, 
in tlio miraculous power of tlie living God aa manifested in 
Jfis heiiig uiid His revi'lalionh, and especially m the history of 
His Son up(»n eartli. All tlu'se iniruchM culminate in the 
lesinrectiou of Ohii'^t. It tins ho estahlished as true, then all 
else stands firm ; if it be a legend, I hen little more can be 
saved. Therefore the investigation of this fact is peculiarly 
adapted to ser\e as a test ior the results which we have 
hitherto attained. For the dogma of the resurrection is th«i 
jironf oj (d! oilur dot/hift'i, thi foundation of our CkrUticoi life 
and hiqn, iht soul of the entm ajmfolu' jmnchmg, the coi'ncr- 
stone on ivhirh the Chridian Vhurih tshndt. 

We will first make ourselves acquainted with the views 
and telatemeaiLs of our anti-miraculous opponents ; after this 
we shall proceed to inventigate the historical testiinonies-— 
esjHT’ially that of Raul—and the arguments of those who 
reject tliem ; and finally^ we shall inquire wliether the denials 
of the resurrection are not contradicted by certain indubit¬ 
able facts and circumstances. 


L—ANTI-MIRACHLOns THEORIES. 

Not a few among iho.so wl *> deny the lodily resurrection of 
Clirlst seek to diminish the importance of the question by re¬ 
presenting it as non-essential to our faith, and “ the corporeal 
clement” as of no s|)ecial significance. What matter, they 
say, ^shethpr His body again issued from the grave, if only 
the Spirit of Christ continue to work in those who are His ? 
“ The risen One is the exalted and glorilied Christ, the 
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who is the Spirit; He who lives in His Chutek* Thai, wo 
find many suneptitiously changing the veaurrection of Christ?# 
hody into something qintc'diffemnt, whilst outwardly keeping 
up a show of adherenoe to the letter of this Article, by 
preaching and speakifig of a ” spiritual resurrection and glori- 
tication” This miaorably confuses the whole Issue. Who¬ 
ever denies a bodily resuiwction should be boiusst enough no 
longer to speak of resurrection at all * licmn'cH'ion d<}c^ wt 
refer to the s}nrit, the continued existence of which Senpture 
takes as a matter of coui'se, hut only to the body, and its imnny 
forth altcc from the f/ravc. Only that cun rise again which 
has before been laid dowm in the grave, ami that is only 
the body, not the sjiirit. Ut us then have done with these 

ambiguities. 

But according to Scriptim', the body of Christ was a sin¬ 
less bcKlv. broken only for the sins of the world. Heticc TIis 
death wis freely undertaken (John x. IS) by One who. as llu* 
.‘iion of (iod, possessed life in Himself, and had rec.eived from 
TIis Father power to hiy dow'n His life and to take it again 
(John V. 26. ii. 19, x. 17 ff ). The question therefore is, 
whether by the mising up of this His boily. OUri.st really was 
**dedaredio he the Son of God^' (Rom, i. 4), ami Hus ino.st 
impoi^ant self-testimonies conlinued or not; whether He w'ais 
indetid “crowned with glory and lionour" (Heb, ii. 9), or 
whether, forsaken of Go<l. He merely died on the cros.s ? Wo 
must decide whether His death was accepted by God as an 
aminy death for us or not ; or. in other words, whether the 
work oj redemption was indeed acromplished. On the re.surrec- 
tion of Christ depends our hope that this work will be fully 
accomplished in each of us, first inwardly, but at length out- 
wardly too, when the last enemy is destroyed in the general 
rmin-ectum (Rom. vi. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 2). This shows tlm. 
importance of the question under consideration. A bnili 
divine and human; a perfectly sinless obedience; a world- 
redeeming death and pasj;iou; a resurrection by which death 
„ was overcome; folloli^ed by exaltation at the right luind oi 


> Schenke!, p. 28^^ , r , 

* Thus, Vagelin confmfti, ** It would V rijotc corn-<‘t, of »lwav« 

gpeaking of th« resurrection of Cluist, to uic- jlion only luJ* fxiwOrucc 

ua” {Die Geschkhie Jeou, p. 111). 
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the Father and the mission of the Spirit,—all these things 
are firmly coimerted parts of one and the same work of re-' 
demption. Take Lut one link oiit of this chain, and the 
uliole falls to ])ieces. The re^-urrection is the hegiiming of 
flirist’s exaltation, and tljerofore tlie most inipoitant and in- 
flibpensahlo link whicli connects His tomporal work on earth 
with His eternal work in heaven. It is ncM'essary, no less fur 
the perfection of the persoji tliaii for the eoniplotion of the 
work of the God-man; it i^ no less the .source of our living 
faith than the firm foundaticm for our hope of coming glory 
and }>eifection. 

It is only if we take* our stand on this fuTKluinental view 
that we cun niulerfatanU the ai'n^^tle when he fujs; “If Chiit-t 
1)0 not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is al-^ ► 
vain ; ye aie }et in your sins : tiien they also >\hieh aie 
fallen asleep lu (Jlnist aie perished” (1 <’or xv. 14-18,. If 
any one aLLichcs weight to this fettinjony of St. Paul, he 
ought not to deny tliat the resuin'Ciion of Chii-t must lemain 
the Siiihboleth of our Chrisliun faith, as it was from the 
l>eginnmg the ceniio of tin aj)osttt]j<‘ pii .U'hmg (Acts i 2‘J, 
ii. dl tl). How can Schenkel, in contradiction to .sucli u 
testimony, niainlain that “ the ApOotle Paul himself pionoum ed 
u faith which n-Nts only on the outicartl fact of a re¬ 
surrection of Chri.st to be entirely w'orlbless ” ? ^ What does 

Paid —in our ca.se as in that of our l,.<jrd —mean when bn 
speaks of re><uirection, if not a bodily rising again? In the 
pass..igo cited (vers. dd~o4) lie constantly mentions the re»nr- 
ioclion-?Wy; "How are the dead raised up ? and with ivhat 
body ilo tliey come ? . . . Tliis, coiTUptib! must put on m- 
corruptioM, and this mortal must put on i morlaliiy.*’ Against 
whom is !St Paul wu’iting in this entire ehapt(*r, if not against 
tlio doubter's of a hmldif re^'iin ction ? And avc are told tliat 
he })ronounced the faith *n this outward fact t-o be outrrely 

worth leas: he wrho makes the truth of his preaching, the 

« VharakteihiM 223 To support this, Soheukel ftppeftts^o 2 Cor, 

V. 1)5, “ Though w«* have kiioun Chiist ujlfer the jet now hencefoitk know 
we Huh ho mure l»ut this pit-sage Jm'S not iti the leai-.t confirm his view. Fof 
Pt r ml only means that he no longer Inys any vulno tijioti having known Chriot 
“ liter the lleNh,’* i.e. outw.(rilly as a natural man, since he has now hecom* . 
a<' luninted 'ailh Him as the nseu ami glmified One. The meHQing or iiajpert* 
aijcc of iho itiitituieuUon-hody is not tuai,'h«d npoix at alL 
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<5«rtsiitiity of onr faith, our redemption from sin, and ont hopo 
bf life, dependent on this fact: It is impossible to speak inoro 
distinctly than St. Paul docs here. But nothing is clear to 
those xsrho are defenniijni to doubt and cavil. Moreover, 
unbelief ha.s an interest, for reasons which are easy to dis* 
cover, in not acknowledging any one article of our taith as 
fundamental im]>orfftnco for the whole. For then it is all tho 
easier to shake and undermine one after an(dhi?r. Hence the 
numerous attempts to diminish the importiinoo of the resniTec- 
tion, or to transfer it funa the c(n'])orcfil into the spiritual 
region, and by these means to make this arliclo of faith some¬ 
what mon? palatable to tho Tniracle-foaring minds of our age. 
This teudeticy to ignore tho impnrtanco of tlio body j>ro- 
ceeds from a gencTMl lack of insight into tlm scriptural 
philosopliy of nntni'fi and of spirit. ThoK(‘ wlur do so are 
tnimhf wantiiiff i7i any profound apprrhvnaioH of the proem of 
saUation, hy w’hich, according to Scripture, (lod is carrying 
on the world towanls its cnnsumm.'ition. Tltis process must 
extend to the corporeal world as well as to the .spiritual. For 
the victory of divine love over all the powcr.s of sin andd(‘iith 
would not be complete if the body of infin wmtc not once to bn 
released from the bonds of death, and raised itdo that glovioiis 
condifion for wliich (lod luxs originally dest ined it. Like all 
other icrrestri.ll bodies, it. is inumded one, day to be entirely 
penetrated by the spiiit, to be translated into the glorious 
liberty of the children of Goil, and thu.s to be tran.sfoiincdi in 
light inwardly and outwardly (Horn, viii, ; Phil, iii. 21 ; 

2 Cor, iv. 10, etc). And how othorvvi.se could thi.s wuild- 
renewing process be begun than by tbe re.snTre(vtion and trans¬ 
formation of that one Body <»VK:r which death had no power—- 
the sinless body of Christ tbe second Adam, in whom all are 
to be made alive (1 Cor. xv. 22 e.t ss.) ? In Jli.s rt snir( ' t i'm 
"the consonimiition of the world is anticipated.” As in the 
netherworld Christ brok/^ ihe bonds of spii-iTua) <!catl», bo in 
His resurrection He de.^-t'oyed the organic power of death in 
,, the'earthly creation, ant impregnated it (as an orgioism— 

'iie»ce the dead bodies of the saitds appcur in Matt x.xvii, 
52 and ^S) with new and divine vaal : just as in tho 
heaiii the life-blood is pTe^iared afresh, and from it llo'vs ^orth 
all the limbs. The resurrection power coming fium Chiist, 
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through the medium of His word and sacraments, tends mainly 
to tlio sanctification and renewing of the sinner (Koni, v, 10 j 
liph. ii. 5, C ; 1 Pet i 3); and thus interpunetmtes, first, the 
S}>iritiial nature of man, planting witliin those who are rcj^ne- 
rate a genu tor the resuiTection of the body (lloui. viii. 11). 
I'lniii tlie spiritual life of Cliri&t breaks forth into a manifesta¬ 
tion ill the vi'iiblu world, hy revivifying the bodies of those 
who are sanctified (in the firist rcbuireetioa, 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
John V. 25-29 ; llcv. xx. 5, U). In the succeeding general 
re'iurujction—an act of CJiri'^fs pow<*r wdiich exleuds to the 
•n hole oi the corporeal wi>rld, and introduces the great mundane 
catastrophe (Jtev. xx. —as well as in the fonuation 

of a new heaven and a new' earth, tliis grand and gradually 
progressive procesb of the woiliVs renewal hub its fitting con- 
humiuatjon. Jt i.s Ghats will that His gloiy should dwell in 
His whole ciealion, that He may be all in all (1 Cur, xv. 28, 
I’ev. xxi. 3 ot bs j. In this respect we must iudorH- the seuti- 
meut of Oetmger, that ’* corpoieity is the end of God’s ways.” 

This profound connection between the resurrection of Christ 
and the lenewal of the whole world, is overlooked by out 
opponents in a spirit that is as uiibiiilical as it is uiiphilo- 
sophic'il. They liave no coraprcheiision fur that great piomise, 
‘‘ JJohold, I make all thni^ja new*' (liev. xxi, 5;, nor yet for the 
lioly iK'cessity of its fulfilment. 

All the more are wo rcsuly to acknowledge the just percep¬ 
tion ol Strauss (wh'o in this respect sees further than Keim') 

• lUr ge^chichtlirhe, Chrintua, ihird etUlion, 104. We say this at the risk 
of Ki un’s cl I'Aiiijt us ainoitu*<l “the ecalots of the letter,” as lie has doue with 
Under (j). tSt) on account of hia iustructise Iwok, The ActuaHty of C'Arwl’a 
litaufrecdon and tUt Opjxmenta. Keim is of oj>>’ .on that “we caanoi—os 
Schlc.tiuuat her lnug since proved —bind down th i viulion faith to an isolated 
histoiic.il at count, relutod with .so many coutr iietions, and of so difficult and 
variable intcrprcUition.” Ap:.^ln8l tl ,, wc would remark, that we do not consider 
the romirrcctiou of Cluist to be a Jm.Te “account," but also the intrinsically 
ncccss.sry couclimou of all th<t uii«i j.mne before, and the starting'pomt of oil 
tiiut followed in the work of icdemptum. Ivor is this “an isolated account 
related with many contiavUctions," but rather one which is vouched for by many 
witne.<i8es, ami in the main unaiiiniously testified ; an account which,i^like every 
miracle, is historically difficult to explain, but by no means, according to the 
jibiui meaning of the Word:*, “ of variable inteqiretation.'’ The appeal to 
l<i'hleierm.‘u.hcr, who, in respect of the resurrection, unactouiitably maintaii^ 
thill most unlortimate theory of apparent death (vide below), is by no nteaua 
happy. In this cose SohluenuacUcr only showed “that one muiaot ranala esi, 
hh) standpoint.” 
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in assigning to tho resumiction its full impoiianoe ; calling 
M Sa he does, “the centre of the centre, tlie real licart of- 
Cbristianity as it has been until now,” and saying that, “ as 
regjirds the resnrrecttion of Christ, it can scarcely ho doubted 
that with it the truth of Christinriity stands or falls. Does 
not the Apostle Patil s:^^% " If (jhr'Kt be not ri:-en, then is 
onr preaching vain,’ etc. ? (1 Cor. xv. 11 IT.) This apostolic 
saying cannot be explained away.”' Indcetl, Stranss acknow¬ 
ledges that tlii^ question i.s the real of Im afamlpoint: 

“ Wo here stand on the decisive spot where, in face of the 
recoids which tell of the miraculous rcsiirroclion of Christ, 
w'o must either ooiife.ss the insullicieney of all natural hist<»rical 
explanations of the life of ClirisL, i.e.. give nyt our entire nnder- 
talving; or M’c must pledge ourselves to exj'lain the purport of 
those records, viz (lie belief in the resurrectiem oi ('hrist, with¬ 
out having recourse to a coiTespondiiig miracubai.s fael.” * 
M(*.st true. This is tho ]>oint at which it must be dee.id<'d, 
more paljiably tlinn anywhere else, who is in the right, Strauss 
or the Church, the anti-ruiniculist.s or the miracIo-h«dieYer,s. 

Strauss has .shown greater keenne.ss of perception in this 
matter even than llaur, who, strange to say, seems to think 
that lie can evade this fundamental question. He expressi's 
himself in a strangely amhiguous inauner. " What the 
resurrection per m is, it does not He within the bound.s of 
historical research to determine.” ® Out research has only to 
bear in mind that,/or the ht lief of (he {liitriplca, the rcsun*ectioti 
gf Christ wa.s iiiconte.stably certain. “No analysis cjui pcnc- 
trato into the inward .spiritual process in tho di.sciple.s’ con¬ 
sciousness by wliich their unbelief at the death of Christ 
afterwards changed into a belief in His resuncction. . . . For 
the disciples the resurrection was as real us any hi.storieal fact 
—whatever may have been the medium of tliis persiucsion.” 
In tliis w^ay Baur quickly passes by the chict quc.ition, liow 
this new belief can have originated in tho di.sciples. Tho 
resurrection is supposed lo be declaration of a (inn ladiof, 
that tfie person of Christ, had not only not ptirishod, but by 
'death was raised to its ai.'solute iinp(;rtance—exju’ossed in the 
" form of an external event 

,.. ' JOie HaUten vnd die Gatizen, pp. 125-127. ‘ Lebrn JesUt p. 238. 

■. • Jku Vhfisienlkum dee trelcA deei Juhrhmderle, p. 3?. 
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Tims 'WO. see tlmt Rmr rests tlie wliole developuient of 
the C'lu istiari Church, not on the objective fact of Cbrfst’atfi 
i'('.:>iiiTection, bni on thti subj^'Ctive belu>f of llis disciples ia 
it; nob on. Christ Himself, but on Hi.s disciples ; not on a 
divLw. act, but ou a certain in''\'pIicabIo connilinn of human 
rousrioumcsji. Instead of the lact, we, liave a lietion, ie. the 
lucre c(»n<;eptioTi of a fael, wlueb may or may not liave a 
real obj('(;tive I'onndjilion. Well mielit Stnmsr, blame this 
ambiguity. “ Baur.” sju.s he, “at loa^t verbally, icaded the 
hvrtiikfj fji/csdn'H. For his ^\(^Jd^ sound as if it were inipoasiblo 
to ascertain historically. nor winv, eviuj a matter of historical 
re.seaieh, whether Ih-' rc-anreetion of Cln'ist w'as an outward 
(nutlira! or miraculous) <‘veut, or whellier it only took place 
in the belief of the disciJiut assuicdlv llaur h;ul settled 
in hi.s own mind that ie \\fis by no means the fortner, i.c, an 
outward oceurreiici; of any sort, and tlierefore, he must neces¬ 
sarily eonelude that it was the latter, -i.c a more idea ” (uhi 
sup. p. 2HH). And, indeed, we are .stranyely impressed, but 
not at all convinced, by the. way in which tins Iiistorian,—who 
oxaniines every jautinn of (Mmrch history with .such exactitude, 
and asks not merely what was iielieved to have occurred, but' 
what really liapjieiuHl,--instea<l of cxaminijif^ into the reality 
of this fact to wliich all the apostles a]>pea1, and on whidi the 
Clirisiiaii Church is founded, sHnj)ly contents liiinself with 
knowinj^ that it was believed in ! This can only be done by 
ail ide.abstic phiJosophiir, to whom history in general is notldng 
but a process of con&ciousnes.s. 

Ikiforo this Jiaur had remarked : “ Hetween the death of 
Christ and his resurrectum tliere lies so thi'k and impenetrable 
a darkiicss, that after the connection li.v oeou so violently torn 
and so womlei fnlly restored, we seeiu to be placed on a new 
theatre of history." This i:J perfectly true: the resurrection 
of Christ tunied over a ; - ..w Ivaf in the history of the world, 
and prepared a new soil for iU development. Buk does ** a 
new' theatre of hisbny " originate from a mere idea ? Would 
not the fonnation of this divine idea, this belief, " from*whicB 1 
depends the entire weight of a movement so world-wide as ^ 
of Christianity, without the corresponding fact, be a miracte 
as great and far greater ’* than the resumetion itself ? M: 
such a theory assuredly we may say: “ In anv cAse it dooaf - 
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not help us to attuu to a liKtoiioal and pliilosoplucal cotu- 
|j»rohension o£ Chiisti.uuu ’ Acu/idnig to Hcnptmo, tho 
ni^ostlcs fomidod Die (liindi on a tiUt l£i?re wo have a 
lou«daiioTi-&tont> linir lomids it on a buatU m tlie lusloneal 
conuectioTi mIikI ic. t ivvU>}Hd m oniiiuiatu' ddiknts'^, tt n].Km 
a gap No %uind( r tin n, that hu hivoruul oonstrnction ot 
the buildjiiT 1 *’ linll. \\ 

Mai»\ olh luiMi\oi. hao in tlu inoNt uayn 

mdo }u to o w 1 ha\ thi-^ Iwlnf rould at iso In 

the* lUstipks III a Hitii) / mm Hi) On llio one Inncl, th«* 
le.diN ol Lliiist'. th '/ u ts otiijtd, and t<ibaod to a lueio 
tjmiii, '' > thil lilt j< Hi Hi Lion voiild lit- tho jxih'Lllv wulnrnl 
if oi m in I II ./ (ion On t!io ollni luud, tho luilitv of 
OUT iS Moll 'i (h itli w IV ( nl» v,n]^ 1, It till t\iii mimn as uti 
ovtuui Mm ^ tUTiiit' iiid till'oii^ ii (it till bilicf ill It iittubutcd 
to ?/ i«/(S ( iM I I ( ( h\ tin* (lisi ijdt 

'ih'* ioinn 1 ol tl » Inpolln that of approuit thnih, uiiH 
emplo}( I bv the iM hi' in’ /. <iiul inoio iiiontly b\ 
»'*' llrnuiii hi I in lo I i.h ! j ( lit We iiu^dit i< imnd tin 
npliohleis ot till tin *n of tin blood and uaiei whn li lluwed 
Itoni oui .‘^iTJoiij 1 1( llowtiti, \vi} will ht the 

] h)sU)lo^Hts di iiu‘( win tin i tli vMiijitoin 1*? a blue Usl ol 
d( atluoT not Hi 1 is is v utiauntid in tin (ust pl.iu i>y 

th nnanlinnet )< of hi/i/lH>t in alt 0 's pails, uhati tn a 
hiimhid pussKfj) i up)! u at •, the (hath of Ctiu / as 'mil Wo see 
this tlnou 4 hoiit tin Old listanunt, lioin tin jnomisi'd coming 
of the Scipent's 1) ii am, wlioso hu 1 hall ho hriascd ((hn 
iii 15), doN\u to siuh }ii( j liK ,< ,is thfso "'iJiou hast brought 
me into thedu^itof d( ith flh xxu 15) , “ lie wascut oH out 
oi tho hind of the living (Ih-i *Jiii ft), “ I’ln^y .shall lords 
upon me whom liny liue ji u *1' (Zrih \ii 10 .And iai 
more cleatl^ cun do we hll it thtoiyhoul Ihe N( w 
xnent,—m oui I./ird's numnous ])i(*dictious ol ITi, ow n tedm m- 
ing death CM ut xvi 2J, xx 28, etc),—iii the ( a icl di (iip- 
tions of Hib ibath hy all f -ur evangelists, according to wlmm 
He recfily dice/, or hi' d out His spiiit {t^tvruf-vcrf^, and 
4X)mmended it into the h. nds of His F«ither (Halt xvvu 50 , 
Mark XV. S7 ; Luke xxiu. 46; Jrd>n xix JIO, ;»3 ~ m the* 
imostolic testimonies of St Pebr uid St rod 1 otli in the 
* ^launlerer, fToiU dtr ^tinner un^ a i / C v Znwui, p 71. 
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Arts (li. 2-1 .‘52, X. 30, xiii. 28-50, 54 et ss., otr) and in 
the Kpistlps (Horn. v. 0-10; 1 (^’or. w. 3; X Pet. iil 18,^ 
<‘t( in tho Kp\ pint ion of St John, whoiv " the First-begottpu 
of thn dfsul ” Irsljfirs of Jfirtif-fJf, “ / . . , wts dim), and 
]»fho]ij 1 am alivf' lor ovormoTo, and lia\o tiu* K'oy«! of ht’ll and 
<tf (lofttli ” (i. r>, 18, ji 8) A''.nn, tins thttory is contradicted 

liy tl»c divim funl Ininian nci of Ohrisr’s deaOi us tho 
ground of oin ncounhrdmu ^s.th (lod TIow <OMlfltUis death, 
lorcshudoned by all tlif ■^acrilirr' of the ()1<1 Tp:8tamciit, be 
iinaguiod as a sw'njinal (hath, if t’hnst did not acturdly upire? 
And (UUP nmn*. this theon i contiMdirt^'d by tho parallel, 
thoiigli ctnitnidistincuvi', ultilom in wlmh tlio d<’ath of 
IS placod to 3Iis K'MiiTr'tion : aKo by tlu* way in which 

our tr-inslfitiou fiom llu* <ondilKm ot dtalh inttj new life jv 
(onnocU'd with the u mivrtioii of (hiii-t n*- it^ ]•attc^l and 
]iiinrijdp (fjoni i\ 2 1, 23, vi 5 ot ss,, \in ID ot ss, xiv. 9 ; 

J ('or, \\ 5 ot ss ; 2 (’or. v, 14 et as, otc' 

Ihit jqtart from ,dl ihox* considerations, thcio is one Minplo 
^jiu'stion wlucb ontirclv up'-ots this contrivance oi tluM’ational- 
jsis ffian (o/ild (]u‘ pitifihh ftppeavniia'p (if <vi< who (rtis Jnhf 
tpdfn ri/Iff from tha(t/i/voH'id'-, h/ stuh a madden (fnd 

<nthiisi((stir hdof id th( iPdo ddmn of d<ath\ conifitrror ? 
Strauss h.is dealt ii deadly blow to L'ation.disni by j'ointing 
this out in lus trenchant wayd “One who had thus crept 
forth lialf dead from the grave, and crawh-d ahout a sickly 
})uUerit, who luul need of medical and surgical assistance, of 
nm-^ing and strengthening, but who notwithstanding finally 
.succumbed to his .sulTeiings, ('(uikl never have given the 
disciples the impies^iou that he was tli*‘ lonqucror < er the 
grave and death, and tlie pi nice of life such a recovery could 
only have weakened, or at Iwst givei a pidhetie tinge to the 
impression whuh Im had made upon them hy his life and 
death; but it cannot p^ ibi^ have changed their sorrow into 
ecstasy, and raised their reverence into worship.” Schleier~ 
macher defends las strange view by the argument that real 
ileath had never been known to take place without decemposi*' 
lion supervening; os if the shedding of Christ’s blood atid 
His death w'ere not adequate for our redemption without 
ensuing corruption, the absence of which is sufficiently 

* Zef/en Jesu, |i. S98. * 
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ac:Oonnto(l for by the '"Thy Holy One*’ ii) V>y, xvi. 10 

Acts ii. 31. Selileierniaohcr’s supposition, that Jeans 
ftfterwaxds lival for a time wth the disciples, and then, retirod 
into entire solitude for his second death, will scarcely ohtai«i 
fresh acceptation for this cKplodeil hypothesis , for even thcji 
the appanint death would be Iblhiwed by the infiaitu dis¬ 
enchantment of Tea! docease.^ Hence tlH‘ nioduriJ opponents of 
the resnnwlion have not ventured tir reeur to this liyi>othesis, 
according to winch t7ed mmttf hnu', fuavdcfl ffb kinijd^nn on- a 
miHumici'AtamUtHj^^ —and the wta’ils of uur old creed uro still 
valid, “who wjis cruoiHcd, Ja^d, and bvnh'd." 

At jM’osfiiit, the second of the theories which wti linve 
mentioned is in vugiie among our ojjponcnts ; i.e. they S5ijipf»s(j 
the iKdief in the resum^ction to have ariurn from- dsii>ns. 
This is the distinctly ««x]>resscd theory of Strauss ujul Houau ; 
wliilo with Schenkel, who as usual stopsluilf way, it is difiir.ult 
to say what theory he really adopts. Tt would hc! scarce 
worth while to follow out the various moditicatious of his 
views, were it not that fiv»m him we learn an instrindive 
lesson as to how the opponents of the hiblitial doctrine I,urn 
and twist .'.aid cover their movements with a cloud of phrases, 
in order, on the one liaiid, to rouiove the miraeuhm.s, and on 
the other, to esi a ])0 the reproach of radical unbelief. 

iSchnukel rejects the miraculous revivitication of our T.'ird’s 
earthly body ; he rejc(?t« llic .supposition of apjairent death ; ay, 
he even rejects the “ visionary hypothesis.” Jn chap. xxix. of 
Ids Skdr.k of Christ'n Cha/orbr (under the ambiguous heading, 
“ The Glorification”) he consiilom three facts to be indubitable : 
first, “ that in the early morning of the first day of Idaj week 
xchich followed the cnicifixion, the grave of Jesus wits found 
empty;” secemd, “that the fn-o.stles and other members of the 
apostolic community wore convinced that they laid seen Jesus 
since his crucifixionami last, “ that the appearatiecs of (.'hrist 
which the Gt'spels relate as tfiking place after Ins deutli were 
essentially of the eamo cimracter as that whioh tlie Apostle 
Paul aeperieneed ota Ins way to Damascus" (p. And 

jSfe Paul himself, in Gal i. 16, designates “ liis vision nuduly 

Vid& 8chl«Uiti»aclief, I^fh^ Jmn,, 4if. et »s., nii'l 500 ♦t fes. Ajjriiiwt 
Ibis theory, cf. Kfiiri, vbi mp. pp. 132 ot ss. 

* Cf- Also Kahais* Dk Jmt nh ^fechkhllidi* Thatmche. 
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as au iiiMjird ruvelutiow of Christ’' " The risen One is, tlietf- 
foic, the gloiihctl and transligured Christ, the Lord who is the 
%iiit” (p. 232;. 

'rhc two first of these facts are univ'cisally acknowledged. 
Ihit tlie tliiid is no “ fact;” it is merely a conjecture, which 
leaves it an entiicly open quc'ilioii whether that appearance 
of Christ near Damascus W'as merely an inward revelation 
or an outwanl and objective one lus well, and whetlier Gal. i- 
10 Is a suflu'ient proof for the ioriutr (»f these suppositions; 
indeed, wdielher this occuncncc leally does at all belong to 
t he same category us the appinirances of tlie risen Christ in the 
(1 Impels. Tins question will come befou* us presently; itiean- 
whilo “ a w/oi5i/y inward manifestation” is of no use as we 
must postulrtte titlur au evteinal or an inteinal event. 

If, however, he deunvi the bodily resimection of Christ, and 
pronouut'es that which the llible maintains to bo of supreme 
iinpoitnnce to be utterly worthless, iiow does SchenUcl explain 
tlie belief in the resimection ? He that the Church at 
Jerusalem legarded the tact, that the grave of Jesms was found 
empty, us a mhatle of'di\ine omnipotence, and supposed that 
“ it had taken place by the help of angels Hence the first 
tradition of an angelic ejipcarance, which W'as supported by 
tlie utterances of deeply-excited w’omen ” (p. 231), Thq feel¬ 
ings of love, of hope, and of trust were again awakened. 

“ Hei-e, too, w’oinen led the way. Tluy believed that in the 
place where Christ’s body liad lain they had seen celestial 
beings. This was followed by ecstatic conditions, the conse¬ 
quence of deeply shaken feminine soul-life” (p. 226). It 
scorns stiMUge alter this that Sclicnkel should reject Benen’s 
supposition of morbid hallucinations. Bu* wliat really hop-* 
pened ? Did Christ in any way again ai roach His people ? 
We arc merely told that " his appeaiances w*ere so many 
manifestations of his likene*--.. which till then had been so 
much obsciu’ed in the heai u of those who believed in hiin. 
He proved himself in them to be the ever-living One** 
(p. 233). 

Apparently Schonkel feels that indefinite phrases such as " 
these are mere evasions, and not explanations of the matter in 
question. For in another place ^ he endeavours to givS ra 
* AUifemeine KircMiehc ZeitiiJirUt, 1865, No. 5, px>. 289-8Si. 
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tttOYe precise iufaniiatioii. Here he tells ris that the appeal- 
a^ces of the riscu Christ veto “real manifestotiems of his 
jKjrsonaUty, which had issiu-d fortli from death living and 
glorified.” This sounds almost orthodox, only that the more 
indefinite expression “ personality” is substituted lor “ body.” 
For, he continues, the corpse remained in the grave, or was 
removed from it in a manner which we cannot now determine; 
only the spirit issued forth alive (just os if Oie spirit had ever 
been laid in the grave I) and summnded itself with some fresh 
body, " because the life of the human ]Mirsonality absolutely 
neetls some (outward) organ for its manifestation.” Was it, 
then, a hind ol spiritual apparition through the medium of this 
new “ organ,” and in any (;ase without the old body 1 Ho, it 
was not this, but a “ real though mysterious .self-revelation ot 
Christ’s personality wdiich had come forth from death living and 
imperishable,” and which was of such a nature “ that the dis¬ 
ciples received the impression of having actually seen Jesus.’' 
Instead of an explanation, a fresh enigma is here presenbid to 
ds. Who can extract any cleijr idea fiom this cloud of wonis, 
which seems to aifirm everything, and yet is intended to deny 
everything ? If the body of Christ remained dead, then it is 
a glaring abuse of biblical language, ay, verbal “forgery” 
(Strai^ssj, still to speak of Him as “ risen from tlie dead." 

Here we are met by Schenkol with a strange objection: 
" If Christ had returned among men after his crucifixion in 
the same earthly and corporeal form as liefore/ why did he 
not show himself to his Jewish judges and to the Homan 
procurator? Why did he not appear in the streets of J'erusalem 
before the people who had been so liasely deceived as to his 
person? Why did he not by his mere appearance inspire 
courage in his frightened followers everywhere, and utUu-ly 
defeat his toaliguaut enemies ?”^ Why ? Because Cod’s ways 
are far more wise and holy than our short-sightedness would 
expect Why did our Lord always refuse to give a sign from 
heaven? "Why did He tu>t at the very beginning bold an 
: andible'conversation iritis His Father up to heaven, in order 

•X/ * This i« nowhere maintftiaed iu the ScrfpnacH; for, a<’cordinj? to tliom, the 
riyariectiOD was the beginnlnjf of the traaafonn'rition of earthly body, whluh 
. .talasstotinfttion was completed at His asceUsiou. 

* CkataMerbild Jew, p. 28S. 
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jrablicly and irrefutably to prove His divine mis^tion^ to stop 
the mouths of all doubters and adversaries^ and malje it easy 
foi every one to believe in Him ? Why did He not come 
down from the cross to proi’e Ifis divine Ronship ? Had it 
been told us that Christ did, as Schcnkol would have had Him, 
wul'f a pi/bfii sikmo of Ilmvlf lioforo His enemies, then vi'e 
slionld have great reason to doubt the veracity ol the records 
which contained such a statement. Foi tlusuould ho entire!)'’ 
out of keeyiino with all His otlier miracles, as well as with Ilis 
eliuiactei ami work. That He did iwi do so, speaks for the 
ciedilulity m His reappcar.mee. Miracles may facilitate faith, 
hut must never compel it. This objection of Ri heukel’s entirely 
iguonv the moral dunactei of true iaith. uhicli must depend 
u])on a in.m’s free ih'cision. Would Ohiist’a kingdom any 
longer be a kingdom ot faith, if it were founded upon the lax't 
that the risen Saviour hid been seen and touched bi/ ail — i^n. 
upon a miracle which hid become &pvhfte ffaziiif/-<fotk ? And 
did Jerusalem still descive this? Had not ilu* people, ^\]len 
demanding the ciucin\ion of J^^ns, jiasscd sentence of death 
upon themselves^ After Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, the 
resjjite oi grace for Israid had hurried to its elo-e. With His 
crueifivion, Isiael, as a nation, W’as cemdemmd to death. Only 
indivhlnals cmiM still he saved And Schcnkel would demand 
a InrLher respite for the most hardened enemies of Christ j 
nay, even a compulsion to believe! Xo, hencetoith the risen 
Sivionr could only appear, “not to ail the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God” (Acts x. 41), as a rewaid for 
tlieir measure of faith in alii! follow'ing Him even %vhen shame¬ 
fully put to death. Henceloilh it was m lained by ** the fbol- 
iahuess of God,” ivhieli is “ wiser th i men,” that “ by the 
loolishuess of preaching they that htuve"' should be saved; 
and now Israel and the v.iiol© world, with all their wise men 
and scribes, had to ler u from the poor fishermen to whom 
the manifestations of this w’ondrous divine victory over death 
had been vouchsafed. 

But though Schenkel may not be a strict upholder of the 
“ visionary theory,” Renan openly professes his adherence to 
it. We have abeady seen that he regards Mary Magdalene 
as the creative authoress of the resurrection belief. For aft 
explanation of "the strange rumours which spread axnon|^ 
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the disciples in const'quuncu of the gi-ave being found empty/' 
we are refen od to lus work on the Apostles, This Has sinat 
then appeared, and in the first chapter we are told as follows:— 

“Though Jesus often sj>oke of resurrection and a new life, 
"yofe he never distinctly said that he should rise again in tUis 
flesh/’—just as if His rejx^ated announceinonts that the Son of 
loan should be killed and rise again the Lhiul day could have 
been understood by His disiuples in any other sense than that 
ot a bodily resuiTcctiou from the grave (cf. Matt \il 40, xvii. 
0, 23, XX. 10, xxvi. 32, Mark viii 31, i.\ 9, 10, 31, x. 34, 
Luke ix. 22, wiii 33). All the pabsages which contrailiet 
Iteuan’s notion aic disposed of by the remark, that " after a 
certain time had elapsed, much importauce was attachfui to 
Christ’s pmlutnig his resurrection.” Thi-i is the ohl critical 
ai'Lihcc, to lejcet as spmimis that portion of the records which 
contnuLicls one’s presuppositions. Christ must be told what 
Ho may and what He may not have spoken. 

Further on Henan cannot help coiilessing that “ several of 
the Muster’s words mitjht be*understood in the aeubo of lus 
again Lssuing from the grave.” Ho then describes to us the 
state of mind in wdneh a belief in the resurrection might arise 
“Enoch and Elijah had not tasted death The belief began to 
gam^pound that even the palriaichs and other Old Tebtameut 
worthies of the lirat rank had not really died, and that theii 
bodies -vi’cre alive in their giaves at Hebron.” How does 
Kenan know tins ? It is simply a piece of his lively Oriental 
imagiuaLion which plays such an important part in his Fn de 
Jesm. In Actsii. 29, Peter says of David, “ He is both dead 
and buried, and his .sepulchre is with us unto this day, ” and 
he mentions this as a well-known fact, doubted by no one 
Nor can Kenau adduce a single authority for this wild asaei- 
tion. But b*t us hear him further. “ The same thing must 
happen to Jesus as has happened to all men (0 w'ho bul 
riveted the attention of their contemporaries. The world, 
accustomed to invest them with superliuman power.%, cannot 
l^eve that they have uioeumbed to the haid law ot death 
Heroes do not die. Thu honoured Master had lived too i)io- 
foundly amongst his followers for thorn not to ruaintain after 
his death that he w’ould always live The day alt<*r his burial 
was fall of such thoughts as these. The women, especially 
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in spiiit, overwhelmed him with their tenderest caiesses (hnly 
he«w tlip Parisian ')• Their thonghte cannot for a moment for¬ 
sake this beloved friend. surely the angels must be surroutwl* 
ing him, and veiling their countenances with his grave-dothffiS.^ 
The little company of Chnstians on that day accom¬ 
plished the tine miraele, thev laised np Jesus tn t/inr hearh 
by the mighty lovt which thev boie to him Tlm\ resolved 
that .7(sns should not die The love ot these passionately- 
moved souls was indeed stronger than death ” 

A( col ding to the unanimous testimony of all the records, 
the lefioi-ts OT mamtestatious oi Christ’s resuiiertion pro/oundli; 

both the women and the disciples, and so biuldenhj 
hi ole in v}wn thar sorroniid hooding, that at fiist they woxtJrt 
not behne them (Alaik x\i 11, 13 et ss , Luke wiv 22 h 
■ is) Aceoidittg to Ken in, they wne ninth n I'f for by tlie 
expectations of the dls^.I])lcs, nay, even ^^luUnud by tium 
thnntqli n hfroir nsolution f t 

Maiy Mngdahne })!»%<d a most impoitani pnit in this 
inatlei “We must lollow heir step b} sti'p, foi during one 
houi of that dav she caiiied within lier all the woikmgs of the 
Cliristiau consciousness Her tostm.ouy decniecl the taitli ot 
the futuie” Put how mav w'o explain tin* appeamnccs of 
Clnist amongst the assembled disciples’ Whilst thdy aie 
'fitting together, piobably “ sometiniig like a light bieath 
] issea o\ei the faces ot the Asbembl\. At such decisive hours 
a bn ith of ur, a rnttlmg window, a chance murmur, may 
decide the belief of nations for centuries" The disciples lieti 
the woid “ Peace" There was no longer any doubt; Chiist 
IS piesc nt ’ 

TJius It IS that Kenan explains the be’ t m the t@3uiTec- 
tion JUllucinations ot a Msiunary wo j,iu, a breath of air, a 
nittliiig window’, a chance mui lur; these arc lus last resorts. 
Windy hypotheses in good ofuh • Pid ever unbelief give a 
nioie thgiant proof ot its iimbihli to atfoid a natumJ oxplana 
tiou of diMiie tacts than this’ Woe be to us if a breath ot 
air may at any time chain us and our jwstenty for ceutunee 
to a momentous eiror from wdiich theie is no escape, esp@- 
11 , llv if we happen to be in an excited frame of mind 1 How^ 
ilioioiighly Ihust one who can thus speak have given up all 
tfefrf e\eu m a moutl oulci of the world, to say iiol^itig 
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of A boly providence! T'libelief delivei's n3anlcind*$ cboicest 
treasures, all its nioiul reliy^i ins convictioti*!, to the iwei'cy of-tht* 
merest chance; and here we see in glaring colours hm0 deeply, 
in consequence of this, %t dnjmdes man, and horn shamcfullff it 
defies his moral diyniii/. And ytt imbeliof behaves as tliough 
it were going to help man to attain his full dignity. 

A far more notable upholder of the “ ^ i.sif»nury ’* hypothesis 
meets us in the pereon of Stiauss. ITe extends the n»>th as 
far hack as Getlisonmue, though it is not en^y to iimigino how 
it should liivt* oceunod to any one to invent sueh a spiritual 
struggle for these myths are surely iuleiuled to exalt Christ, 
whereas the scene in the garden shows Him in His deejmst 
abasement. As is his wont, Strauss hi gun the investigation 
by gathering together all the vai'i.itions and contiwlictiona o* 
the (Ufh rent nanatives, in order to deduce thoiefrom the 
insutllf lenoy of the evangelical occounts” He wiU not ac¬ 
knowledge any other witness as credildo than Panl, who m 
1 Cor. XV. only says that the revived Sniour " a))peai(‘'l" to 
the apostles, ic “ they that they visibly peneived him 

But he does not tell us wliat tciibons Lhev had for regarding 
the appearamo as fcoiiietliing real, and even as then* cmcitied 
Master him -.1 If. Indet'd, it is doubtful whether Haul evn 
inquired after such leasoiis {Ltheu Jt,su, ]> tldO). We do 
not possess any deiie.'Hition of an eye-vvitnesB about the‘-e 
appearances” (j) 201, .sim e the Gospels are not apo'tohe) 
Only the appmrana oj Chris! /M/m/v/ov, whieli is refeiied 
to by St. Paul in 1 Coi. \v. 8 and ix. 1, is related to us by 
an eye-witness, and that " veiy brielly” (p. bOl) ; forth' 
thrice-told story in the Acts has only the value of a "thud- 
class testimony,” on account of the sjuiriou-mess and uiiMi- 
tainty of this record. True, tiom that testimony of 8t Taol 
about himself, .>hoit as it is, this much is evnlent, " tli.it bo 
imagined the exaltyd Christ to be really and uoiuhvf<t!hj - 
sent, and considered the aj;>j>(*arance fully objective ” (p. 002’. 
JTotwithBtandmg, there is “ nothing to prevent us fiorn being 
of a diSerent opinion 11 tliis matter, and cousidi nng tli* 
Appearance as simply sahf an event of his 'inwaid svi /- 
life,** Mareovei, we may‘safely do thK a-^ " ceitam ovu- 
strained cWditions of tlie soul W'ei nollimg nncammon wiO 
yAnl,’* and many traits in him make us si!‘'j[icct that lie mid 
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a nervous constituticwi/’ which probably kept, him subject to 
convul.'jioiis, or perhaps epileptic lits ! Only Strauss forgets 
Uial the visions and revelations of which Paul speaks (2 Ooz. 
xii. 1 ot BS) bcloiijf only to his Christian life, and not to his 
caiecr as a Jew and a I^liarisee, winch closed with that first 
and greatest vision ol Christ befoie Damascus. 

It is evident, then, that the clear and certain meaning of 
that testimony points to an actual outward appealance ot 
Christ. Nevertheless, it *vas merely an inward occurrence, and 
St. l*aul must have deceived himself, since, with regard to 
visi(jns in general, he was not .sober and dependable enough ; 
indeed, we may almost say, not a responsible agent. Auotlier, 
too, ot Strauss’ manaui\ies i.s wortiiy of notice, viz. tlie way 
in wdiich be changes what St. Paul evidently considers an 
incontestable objective tact (1 Cor xv. 2 If) into Ihi* tradi¬ 
tion of a subjective hJu/ that tbe Lord had been seen, and 
tliat inciely liecauBC St. Paul does not ennnieraie tbe reasons 
which induced the di^-ciplcb to coiirtulev this appeaiance as 
soinetliing ubjortive Does Stiauss tlniik that the apostle iu 
this short sketch ought to have made provision tor the doubts 
of every liiture sceptic'*^ Suivly the absence of all such 
reasons rathei tends to show that the disciples liad so little 
doubt as to the re«ility of Cliiist’s appearance, that it never 
occurred to them to give turther leasons for their belief iu 
what they had seen and experienced. 

Having by coups de force, such as these endeavoured to give 
colour to Ids supposition that the vision of Christ before 
Damascus was meicly inw’ard, Strauss proceeds from this to 
draw “ regressive conclusions as to the origin of the bebt j in 
Christ’s reBuriection.” The appearances ( i Christ to the elder 
disciples wore of intrinsically the same naiacter. " They, too, 
were merely inteinal events, v, Inch'might easily appear to the 
persons concerned os outlaid and sensuous perceptions, but 
by us must be comprehended as inward facts resulting from an 
(M dement of the emotional life, i.e. as visions'’ (p. 304). ** The 
endeavour of tlie disciples after the death of Christ musthav^ 
been to include the attribute of vicarious suffering, of violent 
but expiatory death, in their conception of tlie Messiah,** Such 
a death which was undergone for all, could only be the 
entrance into the Messianic glory—transition to a new and 
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life. And did net; tlie Old Te<jtAment contain piD^du*- 
cies of the Holy One whom God would not siifl’er to see coi 
tnption,—of the Servant nf th»d who should te taken away out 
of the laud of the hvin?, and yot sec loujjf life f But '* fVoin 
the Jewish standpcant, the <5ouI without the body is a mtto 
shadow” (p 1507) How else, thendoie, could they imagine 
the soul of Chmt to be exalted to His Father in heaven oiht i- 
wise than by tb»' leviving of His body * Hence their iiutiiui 
ol His resurrec lion. 

Some of the luirativea about the appeannee of the risen 
Chiist may well make us “conjecture that the excitoineiit ol 
the dLSCiples after the sudden death of Je^in and then imiigi* 
nation which was constantly einplo\ed in lenewing Ins pittuie, 
caused them to sec a leappoarance of their ]\I,istcr in any 
unknown person who met them under emgnmtical cncuin 
stances, and made a special inipre.ssion upon them’' (p IfOS) 
How is It that other mournci's, whose imagination is also much 
occupied with the pittnie of their dear and suddenly depaitid 
ones, do not often stifler under a simihii den jition ^ But even 
Strauss remarks of the lust occasions on whith (’hiist appeared 
to single individuals, tliat “ it is scuice hkeh that they vvete 
of this desenption " How weie they# “The expression oi 
Mark,*that he appealed first to Maiy Magdalene, from wliom 
he had cast out seven devils, gives mucli food lor thought 
With a woman thus con«*titut(*d m mind and body, there was 
no gieat step Itetwcon inwnul excitement and a vision” Tlu 
case of Paul and the (legendary) vision of I’eter (Acts x), show 
us that mental conditions of this kind vvei^ not ran even in 
the case ol men of that peiiod, and ,of simple cnltine Wt 
may theiefore well “suppose that during the davs which 
followed the death of Jesus, there was among his followeis a 
general frame f*f nnml, an intensification of the emotional and 
nervrous life, which would compensate for any want of di'jpo'-i 
tion on the pait of an individual” (p .'109) Jint how can 
we conceive that the behtl m the resurrection should liavi 
arisen a5 early as the tAm/ ? Hoes not tlie mental revul¬ 
sion from w’hich the vision a of Christ aie *iiij‘poscd to havo 
proceeded, need a longer space of tin ( lor developim nt 
Certainly; hut Paul only says that Jc'ius ro^t on th« thud 
dsty, not that he appeared at the same time (pp 'UO, ^311) 
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We must therefore suppose the matter to have takes "plftee 
thus; After the crucifixion of Jesus, his Jisciplos, in theit* 
hist panic, fled back to their ]iom«s in Galilee. There, in the 
regions which they had so often traveisod with him, they 
were ooustautly aroused U/ lecall anew his picture. The 
longer period which in this way elapsed w'ould give time lor 
the revolution in the feelings ol the disciples ” (pp. 315, 316). 
AjkI here, then, the visions took place. True, this is contia- 
dicted by the Gospels, which all mention the first appeaiance«. 
of tlie risen Sa\ifiur as taking ^jlace in Ja'ttialnn, and its 
naghloiuhood; and even hlattliew, w^ho tolls of the angel 
cmnnianding tlie disciples to come into Galilee, immediately 
afteiwards relates how Jesus appealed to women lioin Jeru¬ 
salem. r»ut “ thcie never was a thing so ulteily supeifluous 
as tins fiist appearancfc ot Chn-st m ^lattliew , it is a later in- 
teipolation into the iiaiKhi\e mi whieli M.itthew founded 
his stoiy of the resuiicLlion” (p 314). Foi it was not until 
aflerw^ards that the manifestation ot tlie leaiurcctioii W’as 
transh'i’ied to Jciusaleni and the third day, in order that 
"dt.ith iniglit only have a shurt-lned povvei over the ciucihed 
McHsiah ” (p 316). 

Tins IS the view of Strauss. He uses the same violence 
towards the rccouls in canning thiough lus hypothosi'* as in 
making way for it Wliat he really uffeis as an explanation 
t»( the holii't in the resuncction, amounts merely to power- 
tul imagination, excitement of the nervous lite, intensified 
emotiouKS, ami Msions lesulting Iherefiora 

F<tr u historicid demonstration of the actuality of Christ's 
jesuiftction, Slianss dmnatids a double juoof: first, it must be 
shown tliat the direct testimonies to th' reality of tins faob 
should meet all the requirements of h‘stoiital testimonies; 
ucoiid, it must be pnned that without the occurrence in ques¬ 
tion, other events w hich are ia&torieally cerbiin could not have 
taken place.' Well, we I'mnl: that (Jme two things be 
pWiul the hiiitorital credibility of our testimonies, and ihe 
ihipossihihig of rx^Jaining certain indubitable facts,-^su(ih 
the belief of the disciples in Christ’s resurrection; the 
icvolution in their consciousness, their preaching, and )^“ 
Clmioh theieby gatheied and founded on this belief; Ipt ^ 

* ^ I 

* J)tt^ JJaiben u. dk (ranzen, p. 125 , cC. Zeben Juu, p. dSOi. ' '' 
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’^Sespecially the sudden eonverfiion of St Vm),—without k(tviv(f 
Hoiturm to ihs reaurrcetion as a faet^ and not a more vision. 

, We will now proceed to consider the tcstimonim ,— 

fimt, that of the Gospiis, tljon that of St. Paid (especially his 
vision of Christ before Baniascns),—and we shall see wlmther 
the enemies of these records are right, or whether their credi¬ 
bility fulfils the fimt half of Strauss’ demand. 

IL-THE mSTOniCAL THSTIMONIES. 

Strauss demands that these should he direct, testimonies, 
pmeeeding fmin eye-witnesses. Xow, nocorthhig to l\is pi'o- 
suppositions, the only book of the New Teshunent which could 
possibly have proceeded from an apostle is th.e Pcri'/aiion o/ 
tSt. John; and this book, he says, "does not nr) bcy(m(l the 
general belief that Jesus had been killed, and was now alive 
again and innnonal” (p. 289). Is this correct? The. con¬ 
tradiction which this proposition contains slcows how untenahlo 
such an intejpretation of the pa8.sages in qu'.'stion inuat he. 
For only that cun live again which was Ixjforc dead; hut this 
w'as not the case witli the immortal spirit of (’hrist, only with 
His body. If, then, the. liook of llcvelalion teach that OhrLst 
is Uvifig again, it witues.ses to His resurrccti(»n. But it docs 
so even directly. In chap. i. 5, Christ is called “the First- 
begotten of the dead.” I'his certainly cannot mean the first 
of those who lived immortal after death, for there were enough 
such before Christ; it must moan the first among the dead who 
again came to life, and who, because He had Iwoken the power 
of death, has become the source of new life for all who liavej 
died, i.e. the first risen One, who is* the yosunection and the, 
life for all others. In the same manner, chap. ii. 8—“ w hich 
was dead and lived ” —mentions both, dying and coming 

to lifci equally iis historical facts, and must be understood in 
the same way. What oitr Lord says in i. 18, "1 liave the 
keys of hell and of death,” ?>. power over death and tlui king¬ 
dom of* the dead, would iml be fully true if a part of Chri.st, 
. . ‘ His body, had remamed in, the bondage of death. Hero, 
■ ' we have (especially in ii. S) ,an historical tf. tiinony from 
;dife apostle for the resurrection of Ch.iiit’s body, which can be 
p, iiy^rlouked only by a most superficial exegesis. 
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Stj-auss will not acknowledge the Gospels as direct testimoni^si^ 
heoaiise none of thorn was writlen by an apostle or eye-witness 
of tlie liie of Christ. But we have already seen that even the 
most negative critics in our day giant timt they belong to th^a 
apostolic age, when there must at least have been many such 
eye-witne.sses living. Moieover, it should be borne in mind 
that the Go.sj)el of St. John declares it&elf to have lieen written 
by an eye-witness (xix. 35, xxi. 24), and would therefore, if 
genuine, abunclautly fulfil Strauss' first postulate. But its 
gcmuniMiess is maintained even by such critics as Schleier- 
niaeher, Credner, Laclnnann, Ewald, Ha.se, and Ilitscbl, to say 
nothing of more orthodox men, hucli as Gaussen, Ilengstonberg, 
Tlscliendoif, Iliggenbaeh, (■)o!>terzee, and many others. Time 
and space would fail us to go into this question here. Only 
to one thing I would draw your attention. Xotice tho extra¬ 
ordinary v'lviihLess lu Sf. John's narrative of ih resiirredum, 
and see how, in a multitude of minute and delii‘ate details, it 
];ears the impress of pn\sonal CApcrkuce {(y. the way in which 
Beter and John go together to the grave; the description of 
the interior ; the bearing of IMary Magdalene, etc.). Kono but 
an eye-witness can have described the event with such original 
freshness and vividness. In fact, tlieir cxaelne&a in, isolated 
ih'tads spealwS .strongly for the authenticity of these nan&tives; 
(he more so, the more numerous the appearauce.s which they 
lel.ite as vouclcsafed to ditferent persons, and tinder difterent 
circumstanees. 

Here JStntuss (like his predecessor, the author of the Wolfm- 
hidtd Fragnunts) meets us with a second objection, viz. the 
variations and contradictions in the narratives of tiie resniioction. 
We will not deny that there may be *. rtain differences and 
inexactnesses of statement in the g . pel accounts. But are 
tliese really important and ineconcilable contradictions, casting 
suspicion on the great fa^'t ^ Let ns see. 

Even in die succemi^n of Christ's appearances there are sup¬ 
posed to be serious diflerences. According to Mark xvi 9, |Ie 
appears first to Mary Magdalene ; according to Matt xstviU., 9, 
to her and the "other Mary” together; and according,to Stl 
raul’s account in 1 Cor, xv. 5, to Cephas (Peter). But 
any one of these pledge himself to relate all the appearau^ 
of die risen Saviour ? Strauss himself confesses that lilia AU: 
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Adt tbe tsas« (p. 292). Does not eacli one choose from the 
rich, treasure of tradition tliis or that appearance first, ,eo that 
they supplement, but do not contradict one anotlmr ? If, c.y., 
Matthew, in relating what hap[>ein‘d to the women on t}M3 
Ettster morning, blends into one several tmits which according 
to the other evangelists are separate, i.s this so very important a 
difference? It we compare the gospel narrsitives with that of 
Paul, we see ten appearances of (Christ, which probably took 
place in the hdlowjng order; (1) Mury Magdalene sees the 
Jj^rd first, on coining to the grave the S(!cond tune (Mark xvi. 
9 ; John xx. 1C), after having told I'etcr and John that the 
stone is rolled away, and the grave (Mnj>ty. (2) The othei 
women, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, having heard 
the angel's joyful message, hurry back in IVar ami great joy, 
whereupon the Loid meets them (Malt, xxviii. 9, 10). (0) He, 

also appears in the cotirse of the same day to Pe.ter (Lul;e 
x.xiv. 24; 1 Cor. xv. C); (4) in the evening, to two diseij'les 
on their W’ay to Kmnutns (Lnkc xxiv, 15 et ss.) ; (5) and 
after tliis to lire ton apostles (without Tlioinas) nsseinldt'd in 
Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 36—44; John xx. 19 et ss). (0) On the 
Sunday following, He np);>cars to the apostles, with Thomas (John 
XX. 26 et Bs.). All tliese aj)pearances took place in Jd'unah'm 
and ifis nciglibcmrhoo'l, shortly after the resurrection. Then 
come tho.se between Pa.ssover aud Pentecost, when tlie pilgrims 
to the former feast had retunnid to GaHlc^, viz.: (7) at the 
Lake of Tiberias (Johnxxi. 1 et ss.) to seven disciples; (8) the 
great manifestation on a mountain in Galilee to all the disciples 
(Matt, xxviii. 16 ff,; Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke xxiv. 45-49), 
and probably at the same time to the* 500 mentioned in 1 Cor. 
XV. 6; (9) the special appearance accorded to Jame.s the 
brother of the Lord (1 Cor. xv. T), when, perhax>8, the disciples 
were exhorted \-j return earlier than usual to keep the feast of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem. (10) The final a])},iearance is tliat to 
the apostles on the Mount of Olives, which concluded with 
the ascension (Mark xvi. 19: Luke xxiv. 50 et ss.; Acts 

fn this manner the various ajppeanmces, although not fully 
f^^miuinerated in any one record, mfty be bi-ouglit together. 

r'- 'S'*'' , . 

‘‘I ,f Th* SHnie h®* obaerred by Greiner in lii* book on 77t« 

Ckrist/rom tfte de-ful; Cnrlitlrube (1860). 
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Sti.inss objeit^ to this, first, that John, xxi 14, niontions tho 
jiiiirice at tlic Sea of Tiheiias au being the third (instead 
ol ii]<* seventh), and secondly, that John does not count in 
the appeaiaijce befoiethe iiOO. The foinier difhculty is easily 
<*x(il<iincd h)- the fact that St. John is heie onl> reckoning the 
a)){>( nances among a<isanhled of \vhicli only two (the 

fifth and <-i\th Inul gone heforo. The latter objection Is futile, 
simt* Cliust did not appear to the 500 till later (the eiglith 
time), \\lul(‘ Stiaujs ^llInself eonfe‘>>es that St John does not 
bay that the ajipturanee at tlie Soa of Tibenas was the last 
(p. 202) St P.uil too, in 1 Cm xv, does not wish to give a 
Judieidl protocolot all our Loid'a apjx'arances, hut only to show 
the number of Wilne'sbes, and tlicir authority, and therefore 
leav es out the wmiu n. 

rUit wo are told that there aro far greater contradictions in 
U'sp('ct of the (hnaium and the loinhttf of these appeniances. 
T'rue, all the evangelists and St I’ml agiee that Christ rose 
ogam on the thud d.iy (p 33 3) Put the length of time 
dining which llis ajipeaiancea took place is fixed in Acts i. 3 
at lolly dajs, wheieas Luke counects the last \vords of the 
Loid ininiediately witli His ajipearance to the disciples on the 
evening of Easlei Sunday, so that scaice a day 'uould seem to 
ha\o elapsed between the resiinection and the ascension, and 
there would have bc'en no time foi the appeaiances in Galilee. 
Mou'OAei, if, accoiding to Luke xxiv. 43, Jesus commanded 
the tlibcipltb to rem.iiii in Jerusalem until they were endowed 
witli power fioiii on high, He cannot, as Matthew relates, 
have directed them to Galilee on the morning of His resurrec¬ 
tion (p 293) 

This nppaient contradiction, howeM is very simply ex* 
jilained Had we only the nanaUvo of &t. Luke, we should 
ocitamly have thought that Jesus ascended to heaven on the 
til at day after the resur*'; ^tioji. But how often do the evan¬ 
gelists biing together sayings of Chubt which were in point 
of time separated by wreeks and months! This is the case 
here w'*th St Luke. He evidently collated the most importnnl^ 
of our Lordb last utterances, without regard to difference of 
time, and so blends together sayings wluoh the other 
gebsts, and he himself in Acts i., give separately in chremd^ 
logical order. If (as W’as done by ua above) Luke xxiV, 
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S6-4$ Of 44 be triken to to tbe fifth appoamiK'p of 
our Lor4, nnd vers. 4o-49 a.s fjpukeii at His eighth appear- 
a»ce in Galileo, then all is clear; for liicn vor, 49 coutaius 
a direction fur the disciples who an* in Galilee (or perliaps 
already returned to Jerusalem) to svait h)r the blessing of 
‘Pentecost at Jenisalem. This direotiun was not therctorc 
given, as Strauss would have it, '* on the I'csuriectiou day,” 
but after the journey of the disciples to G ihlco. so that all 
appearance of a couUadicUon to Matt xxviii, 7 and 10 is 
removed 

But again, it is ohjcctcrl that Mvitthew and Murk gravely 
contradict thcni'^elves, because on tlie one hand thev mike 
Jesus appear in Jerusahm on Eister Tnoimng to tlie vvoimm, 
but on tlie other hand they relate h(»w tlie angels and our 
]x»rd Himself direct the disciples to go to GnhJx tint the) 
may see ITim there. “ If Jesus had indicated to the discijiles 
that Galileo was the place where they should see him, we 
cannot conceive what should ha\e moved him to show him¬ 
self to tliem on the same day in Jeiusalom’' (p. 293). Ibiw^ 
strange li, immediatelv after the rbiettion to go to Gnlilee, 
Jesus liimsolf should step into tlu* w’omen’s way! AVhnl 
reason could he have iiad lor so quickly giving up the ])lnn 
w'hick he hod only just jumlainud through an augel?” (pp 
313, 314) 

A pitiable ohj'ection this, in good sooth, and quite charac¬ 
teristic of the heartless wmvs of one who is utterly unable to 
transport himself into the conditions and times wdioso historian 
he lays claim to be. Only look at the difiereuce between tin 
first appearances in and about Jmusalcm, and that latter one 
on the mountain in Galilee. In the former, the I-ord apj^eus 
quite unexpectedly and suddenly, and soon (Ijsapj)eais again , 
to the latter. He had bid the whole body of discijilos, and 
doubtlosa remained longer in their midst. This was the thie' 
manifestation, m which lie openly asserts His ]>ntici]»ation in 
the government of tV w<>rld, institutes baptism, commaiuG 
tt^t tlie gospel should »h* preached in all the wculd, nm^ 
promises ever to be with Hie people. Far from this longei 
and moin, detailed manifestation exclrdmg the lii>t nmie fleet- 
irtg appearances in Jenisalem, the j.^tter were rather a ncccs- 
MXy and fitting preparation for the tonner—not an alteration 
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o( His original plan. And must not Ime have driven Jesas 
to dry the tears of His followeis as soon as ^Kjasible, and, to 
cliange their deep sorrow into the joyous assurance of luetory 
Could He, might "He j»ass by His disciples, so bowed down 
tliroiigh grief, without giving them a single word of comfort 
IVoni His lips ? Could He \vait so long with the ocular proof ot 
His victory till His disciples were nil assembled in Galilee, after 
the close of the feast (to terminate which they remain those 
eight days longer in Jerusalem) ? ls\>thing was more natural 
than that He should appear to them there. Had Ho not done 
so, w'^e should liave reason to be perplexed. 

As it is, all tlieso events succeed each other in a way which 
is not only explicable, hut necessary. First come the passing 
inanife.stations in Jeiaeuiicm, intended to ie-e.stahlisli the 
crushed hope's ot the discijtles ; then a pause of eigiit days, 
during which they have time to recall tlu' former piomises oi 
the Lord, that He would again, and especially t(» recognise 
His terrible death in the light of the Old Testament prophecies 
as a holy necessity, us a wise and merciful decree of God 
(Luke xxiv. 2G, 44-46), Then, after they had reached this 
Ktfmdpoint, when then shaken faith was again confirmed and 
deepened, come the longev communications, the last revelations 
and grand directions as to their calling, first in Galilee,®tlien 
on the Mount of Olives, which once was the scene of the 
Saviour’s deepest humiliation, but now wntiicsses ills exalta¬ 
tion and entrance into glory. 

■Would that our negative critics, before trying to master 
Sci'iptuio with their hair-splitting logic, only took the troublo 
to meditate a little on the wisdom and beauty of God’s ways;.,, 
which are depicted therein 1 

But Strauss himself lias confessed that, in order to make 
the origin of his visions conceit able, he needs a longer period 
between the death of Jesus and the conviction that He bad 
risen than three days. Hence his frantic efforts to do aw^,, 
with the appearances r.t Jerusalem by au)’- means; because^ il : 
true (even subjectively), they would cut the ground** 
under his feet. ,' ■, 

Strauss asks w^hy the disciples, if they knew of 1|wi, 
rectiou of Jesus so early as the third day, waited 
it till the fiftieth ? He will not accept the answer 
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the Acts, " that they had to wait fot the Holy Ghost,” l.e- 
Cause he ia of opinion that the feast of Petiteoost was fixed 
upon as tlie day when tlie Spirit was poured out, not for 
historical, but for do^nudic reasons ” (p. 313). Against this 
we remark; first, that it wu'i not only after (Acts i. 4 et ss.), 
but also before II is lesurroction, that Jesus cowmaiidcd His 
disciples to wait for the Comforter; sc'Condly, timt after the 
deep trial of tlieir faith through the death of Christ, the 
disciples iiatunilly tmougli had need of some time to compose 
themselves, and prepare for their coming vocation us witnesses 
of the cross; and third, that to endeavour to persuade the 
Christian (i'hurch that the historical miraele of renh'cost did 
not take place, is as riiasouahlo as it wouhl be to argue with a 
living man that ho never liad a birthday. 

Tliis is how the matter stands with tho ao-callcd “ contra- 
dictions ” in the Gospel histories of tho resurrection. If we 
look at them closely, they dwindle down to incompletenesses 
and inaccuracies. And even granting their noii-ugieemcnt in 
all details, is not ilu cardiml fact dearly and qidic vnani- 
mously relat(‘cl by them ? Do tlu^y not all say that Jesus 
rose again the thirtl day, and appeared in Jerusalem to His 
disciples ? What matters it much io vdimn He first apjK;ared, 
so long as the cardinal point that He aj)pearod is a certainty '( 
Faith deptnuls n(»t on the letter of Scripture, but Upon the 
essential substance of the facts i-ecorded in it. And this 
essential substance is manifested, not only by the agreements, 
but even “ by tlie differeuce.s Ihcmselves j for tbnse arc signs 
of the extiwordinary effect which the resurrection produced 
amongst the disciples,” and wliich *has taken an individual 
shape in each of the narrators. Even a critic like Liissing 
remarks; “ It cannot possibly bo othei’wi.se tlian that caeli of 
several witnes"*» seeing the same thing at the same time, and 
in the same place, should hear and see, and thenffoic relate it 
differently, for f,he attention of each one is differently dire(*,ted.” 
Thm the events of the Kf^urroction ajjpear “ fixed in imlclible 
, ;^emone8, which were var ously and yet harmoniously shaped 
Jvi^rding to the standpoint of different disciples. In these 
b.'records there is fixed for ever Me siadled joy of the. Church at 
greAt news of the resurrection. Here, as in a festal choir, 
|,‘‘^^gh the voices seem at times to be confused, isolated, or 
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BontraiT, 3^01 they all are pursuing one tlierae in full, grand, 
and blissful ha^nion 3 ^ AVts may clearly see the rich unity of 
the one resurrection history amid all its details.” (langa, 
vli s(/p p. 441) 

fud^-’cd, we may well say that the dij/lrcnccs in these accments 
etdtiflc all iOfo of an tnfeukon to (heave. If the evangelists 
hnd been consciously inventing, (lio simplest prudence would 
ha\o inade them avoid all traces of diflerence in their accounts. 

Another, and a special juoof of their liistorical veracity, is 
the way tn vjhirh they male oar Lord ajtpi'ar. Were they 
legends that had arisen Irom the viMons ot enthusiasts, they 
wonld certainly have reju 'rented the Lord quite <lifrerentl 3 ', 
probably in all the blaze ot hea^ only ghuy, as Ife might be 
exileded according to Dan vii. 13, 1-1, v. 5, G* But iu 
these accounts the risen Clirist, wnth all His dignity, appears 
in such nn]iret'mdmg humanity, in .'’uch a n'liuial state of 
lianxition betw'een hnn.in lowliness and divine gloiy, that 
tins utter absence of all extravagance is a sinking testimony 
to the truth of tliat which is thui related. 

But how can tin’s be ? Is not the way in w'hich Christ still 
aiipouis in His body just the most enigmatical pait of the 
whole matter ? And, indeed, the most olfmice of all has per¬ 
haps been taken at th nature of the reswi'redton body. It has 
been said that the Gos])el accounts lead to quite contradictory 
notions as to the quality of Christ’s bodily life during those 
lortr d<i 3 S At one time He allows Himself to be felt and 


touched, eats and drinks, showing Himself to be capable of 
taking bodily nonvi'^braent even though He may not need it; 
at another time His bodily substance would appear to }>e 
snpersensuous; it is not hound down to tl**' limits of space; 
Ho comes through shut doors, and sudde'^^jk vanishes again; 
He can e\cn assume diffeient shrpes (Mark xvi. 12). What 
contradictions! our o}»ponent-' timinphantly exclaim. ”A 
bod}" which can be felt cannot pass through shut doors, and. 


rice 't<rf>a a body which without hindrance passes throng 
boards cannot have bones, nor a stomach to digest bread ami » 
broiled fish” (Strauss, p. 29o). 

Ever since the date of the Wolf&nMtkl Frayments this 't;' 


' Conqnre thn visions of tko Aiuibaptists iu Munster at die time of < 
Rciounaticn, WX ^ 
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farsdietion hai5 been urged in difiptoof of tbc ti'Utb of tbe resiii'- 
t^cU'on* But it rather speaha for it. i'or how should only 
me evangelist, to say nothing of all together, have made a 
description to all ap})earauce so contradictory and uttCJrly 
unheard of, imlcjis it neoessarily followed from the nature of 
the ease? Would not an invented story betray itself too 
glaringly in this inattm’ ? Evidently it W'as only bocause the 
evangelists considered the truth of the resurrection to bo 
beyond all question that tlicy couhl venture to a(l<l to thia 
great miracle such strange apponrancos of their risen Master. 
That they did so, proves their good conRcieiiee in the matter. 

Like every prinuil generation, the nature of the resurrection 
body of Him who was “the First-fruits of them that slept” 
must remain a mystery. We cannot form any clear concep¬ 
tion of the process by which the corpse of Christ was trans- 
' muted into a glorific<l body, nor can we understand the nature 
of the latter. We can only recall to our minds that heavy 
water is changed into light vapour, or dark Hint into trans¬ 
parent glass, by heat; or that the caterpillar which slowly 
cmwls along the ground, at length grows into an airy butter¬ 
fly. And Urns the glorilu-d body of Christ was not altered as 
regards its fundamental coiuponents; it was i/ie same bod;/, 
witlf the marks of the nails and the wound in its side, hut in 
a new spiritual form of exuttrnce, aud therefore standiTip under 
otlmr hues} It therefore appears—until the ascension, wfien 
its transformation was com])leted—as an elementary, earthly, 
material body; but its eletnente are no longer bound by space, 
and it can go here or there, make itself visible or invisih](> 
—in fact, shape itself outwardly ac«ordiug to the internal will. 
And this is possible, because the body is spmturdized throu<jh 
and threatgh; it has become an adequate expression of the 
Spirit, and its 'villing instilment. The body no Ifuiger opposes 
its own laws (of space, gravitation, motion, etc.) to the voli¬ 
tions of the spirit; it does not hinder nor limit them, but 
implicitly obeys, AH is at an end. If the Sjurit will 
c transport itself to any >1 ace/it can do so together with the 
|1'l)p<iy; the body no'longer hini^rs it. for it is saturated with 
; Vital force and immortality, ‘fcbis what the Scriptures (1 

Steliuneyer, 2>ie Av/ertAehungtgeschklUe dee lierm (lib7l), pp, 120 
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(UjT. XV, 44-46) call a "spiritual bwly” {awfia Trv€V]j.aTtte^n) 
in contradistinction to the "natural body’* (o- ip'vxtfcw). 

In tliis resnncction body the Lord stands during those forty 
days, fis it were, on the boundary lino of both woihh; He 
bfMis the nn]»ioss of this as well as a future state of cxx‘'tcnce. 
ft ifr. llioiefoie no contradiction—as Stiun^s would have it— 
that this body sonietlilies inanife-tod the foKC of repuMon 
fwhon toiiflied), and at uthf*r tunes not i^when pcnelriting 
lliToiiuh closed doors); for it could do so or not, accoidiii" to 
the will of the spijil. Doois could iu>t Ivcip out that which 

m ti spirifiial state of pxistemt' Shul all mat If r, too, is 
wtdl known to he poious, it cm form no rdisolutc iMiiier for 
the Rpuit Wo cannot woiuh r, luoreovei, that this body, 
being foiuied fiom the same (•'>'■1 ntial elements us the former 
e.iitldy one, should he cap.ihlt o( eating food (Luke x\iv 43 ; 
Acts X. 41), though not nteding it, especially as the same 
thing is mentioned in tlie c isc of angels ideii wui fi) Our 
Lord does not "digest” this food, a^' Sti.ius^ coaiselv putsi it, 
but He assimilates il in some way or oilier, and tlau^mntes it 
into Ills spintual foim of exi^ttuce, so that it cannot hinder 
Him from di'.apjieaiing For we must not foreet tint it is 
not eaithlv matter pf?' sc which is incipable of being developed 
into a spiritual state of existence, but only the defilement 
which cleaves to it m our fallen condition that jirexents this 
The both/ a<i sitrh is (h'tfincd to he spirifvallied; but 

it this IS its destiny, it must al'^o possess the cajmhdity This 
shows ns at the same time the reason xvliy the sinless body^of 
Christ could bo immediately transmuted. Its purity w’as the 
possibility of its translonnation. 

In this manner wt see that the enigma 0 ^ nr Lord*s resur¬ 
rection body, with its wondixms appearances, no longer con¬ 
tains any inexplicable contradictnie And after what we have 
said, it will be evident that tiie trospel naiTatives of th^i 
resunection may be looked upon w’ithout suspicion, either by 
leason of their diffeienccs from one ,mother, or of their special 
purport. 

But even supposing that from some cause or other the 
testimony of the four Gospels w'ere not valid, still we haVfe 
another witness for the truth of the resurrection, whose 
inouy no criticism can invalidate, \iz. the Apostle FmL 
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ho to stand quite alone, he would affortl a perfect and 
adequate refutation of all ai'jjunieiits against tlio OUiirch’s doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection, as well as of the visionary hypothesis. 
This is evident, partly from his U^stiuiouy, partly from his 
personal history. 


First, let us listen to his testimony. In Koman.s vi, 4, the 
ejtpTessioii, " Christ wjis raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father,” cannot be reconciled with the “visionary 
theory ” of the resurrection ; for the latter is here represented 
as a consequcJice of the ohjoctivo niiglity working of Cod, not 
of subjective action of the human nerves and imugimition. 
Those of our opponents who acknowledge the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to have been written by Sr. Paul, we would refer 
to chap. i. 10, 20 of the .same, which sp^‘aks of “ the working 
of His mighty power, which He (the Father of glory, ver. 17) 
wrought in Christ when Htj ruisod Him fnjm the dead(cf. 
Phil. iii. 21). But St. Pauls chief testimony, every word of 
which ba-atlies a iirm and joyous conviction of its truUi, is con¬ 
tained in 1 Cor. .w.; “ For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also reetdved, how that Clirist died for our sins 
according to the Scri|)tiuvs, and that He was buried, and that 
He rose again the third day ncroriling to ih>e Scriptures; and 
that*He was seen of Cephaa, iJun of Ike twchc. After that Hr 
was seen of nVore Jice hundred hriilircn at once, of whom-the. 
greater part remain unto this preMut, hut some are fallen ojilcp. 
After that, He was seen of James, thin of all the apostles, and 
last of all He was seen of nu'. . . . Therefore, whether it. 
. -were 1 or they, so we jireach, and so ye believed. Kow, if 
Christ be preaclied that He ruse frqm the dfsad, how say bouic 
among you that there is no resurreclion of the dead ?” 

In these terse and clear \vm’ds, the force of which is in¬ 
voluntarily f' lt even by the present opponents of tlie resurrec¬ 
tion, thoiB w contained a dovhle testimony. First, St, Paul 
' here witnesses to many ajipearances that were vouclisafed to 
other disciples, in a way Inch (as we showed) is pinfectl} 

,,, donsonan^ with the Gosp. 1 a,ceouiits, and in the language of 
historical record which Strauss in vain emleavours to 
, ,,^^. 3 mpresent as a mere tradition of the .'-ubji'Ctivc belief that the 
had been seem The value o. this testimony cannot be 
;les.sened by Strauss’ arbitraiy objection, that it is dm.btlal 


■'''? \ !i 
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“whetlier St Paul evei inriniic'd closely into the reasons trhieli 
the apostles had for believing in a real resurrecticn. H<jw 
inronipiehensible that a Phansee, theoieticdlly and practically 
intimate \Mth all the statutes of Judaism, and a niueli feared 
enemy ot the Christians, should suddi iily have adopted this 
luw faith, theitby f hanging all his loiintr religious convic¬ 
tions, without assuring himself of tlie tinth of those facts on 
winch his new faith was foimdfcl’ How inconipiehensible 
that this man should have pioachid before Jews and Gu-ehs 
about the ciucified and risen Jesus, and entered into many a 
discussion on the subject with then wise men, without hcUing 
iiKpiiied closely into the objective pioofs foi the tuith of Ins 
own doetiine ’ This testinnuiy to the apprarnices of Christ 
amongst the apostles letnns its full histoii(<il value 

It IS important to notic( tint St Pud, m vor 6, appeals 
for a coiifiuiution of whit he sais to nitiuws who •4dl 
lunig ISTow anyoidinny wider wlio should appeal for a 
veiiticalion of his stat« mints to living witn(.sse‘' would,for the 
sake of his litciaiy honour, be sure to employ the utmost cau¬ 
tion And shall we suppose that a man like St Paul, writing 
to the Church m such u world-ienowned city as Coiinth, and 
lelating a fact on which he lests the whole Christian faith, 
should appeal to well-known witnesses without being sure of 
their veiacity ? Clearly tins is a moral impossibility' 

In the MLond place, ftt Paul appeals as eye-witness to an 
appt.iraiue of the risen Chiist which was vouchsafed to him- 
selt “last of all, He was seen of me also” Every one is 
agieed that this rdcis to the apptataore htfore Damas<m<i 
which was the tvuning-point of Ins life 7P>w are we to 
legald this* as an inwaid or as an outwei < e\ent? Since 
SU Paul places this oxponence of his m the same category as 
the manitestations accorded to the other apostles, and speaks 
of it in piecisely the same teiuis, it is evident that if it be a 
ineiely inward oecmrence, suspicion must be cast upon the 
othei manifestations of our Lord , wheieas, if it can only be^^ 
conceived of as an external e%ent, this will be a strong 
nigument in favour of our Loid’s other appearances beii^ 
externally objective— ie it will militate greatly against 
“ \ isionary hypothesis ” 


1 Cf Kabm*:, uli tap. 
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, li?. tJie Acts of tlie Apostles we hiivfi a thmcfuld luinute 
of Sfc. Paxil’s conversion, chap. ix. 1-30, xxii. 1-21, 
4-23; and in both the latter passages it ia St Paul 
4lim»elf who is relating his own lustory. Strauss himself 
confesses that this threefold narrative “ sounds ipiitc as if it 
had been an outward sensuous phenomenon” (p. 299). In 
all three accounts, too, the main points are clearly and con¬ 
formably stated:—the visible appearance ol a light which 
cast Paul to the ground and blinded hini for some days ; the 
voice, " Saul, Saul, why pei'Sccutest thou me and theanawer, 
"I am Jesus, wJiani thou pensecutestthe direction to go to 
Bamascu.o, and the transformation of Said, under the hands of 
Ananias, into a soldier of Clivist, Put critics have Inboured 
much over the small variations in these aocfuints. Paur * seeks 
to explain them by refen-ing them to tluj “ j)ritgmaUsm ” of tlu5 
writer, who alters t!ie narrative in eacli dilfereut connection 
according to his purpose in bringing it in there. This paltry 
criticism has been well met by the remark,^ that a historian 
who purposely contradicts himself for pragmatic rc^asons must 
indeed be a strange fool. And if tliis same hi.st()nan pnimi.scs 
in the introductitjn to his Go.spol to write so that we migld. 
know " the certainty of tho.se things wherein ” we have been 
ins4'^cted, and then, from sharp-witted pragmatism, turns so 
important an event as the conversion of St. Paul, first this 
way, then that, common sense can scarcedy help thinking 
him a liar. 

But what do these differences consist of ? First, the com¬ 
munication which in chaps, ix. and xxii. is made by the Loul 
through Ananias, is immediately altfiched to the woids of 
Christ Himself in chap, xxvi. This simply shows that the. 
namtiy^ in chap, xxvi. is condensed in comparison with the 
others, and tiii:- Huur himself afterward.s confesses. Again, in 
chap, ix; 7 the companions of Paul hear without .setiing; in 

• Dtv A'pot^O. Pnulut, ct'O'. iii. ; Mid Klrchovjeschu-hif d<r drei wtoi 
JjJttftrA^d^rlet vol, i. 46 ft ,s • 

A' B^syjwJfalng'a excellent ai i' .t-s on *" The wjuvcrfsinn of the Apo<ith‘ rftul,*' 

I’f ’in t*. KrUikeitt 1864, Put ll, pp. 197 ft s«. ; uml on “The vi-ii<in.ny 

“'hyp^ithesfeand itoujost rw.‘pnt defence’” (ag-iiivt llolsO io, ddd. Ifi/O, r.uts i. 

Aleo Scbulste on The testimony o» t;«v' f'imltotli“rf'‘.un‘eft- 

<!^0tnl.otd,"in iStweiadee 1; <;s, p. 33 es vj. ; end Omner, uti 

|t. ?3 etM. 
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cImo xjtii 1), t!)f*y see without hearing. Formally consuleroil* 
this is, of course, a contradiction; but it is perfectly explaiiKsd 
if we consider that the companions of Saul only received a' 
ffcunutl sinsuous impression of that which was visible and 
au(ld)le, t.c. the light and the sound, without either clearly 
seeing the figure or distinguishing the w’oitls spoken by the 
Mn(i‘ Only wc must not lay the ativ-js ujion "they licani” 
and " they Jicard not,*' hut upon the woitis “ of Him that spake 
to me.” They he.iid the sound of a \oic<‘, but they did not 
hear the articulateil words which weie spoken to Saul (just as 
in John \ii. 28, 29) Nor must we torget that by "hear” 

St I'jiul sometimes means “understand’' ('rl 1 Coi xiv, 2). 
And wliat shall wo say, finally, when the shaip eyes of our 
eiitics discover the flagrant disciepanoy that in chap, ix. 7 
the companions of Haul “stand s[iec<'hle'<s," in xxii. 9 “ are 
afraid,” and in xxvi 14 fall to the eaith with him f Is it 
not a perfect farce, for the sake of ''Uch dilleieuces, to refuse 
to l)elie\o lecords wliicli in the mam ^lerlutly confirm one 
anotlior? What liberties do critics take w’lth the biblieal 
writings which tliey would iievei think of lu the ca>e of pro¬ 
fane histonans ' Siu h conduct was long ago condemned by 
that patriaich of critics, Lessing, who sa}s, “If Livy, and 
Dionysius, and Polyliius, and Tacitus are so generously tientcd 
hy ns that w'e do not rack them for every single syllable, why 
should wo not art in the same way towaiUa Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, and Johnl” 

If wo account for these small difTereiiees by referring them 
to the diffeient historical rccoiiL of wlinli St. Luke made use, 
Sind wdiich he did not wdsh to assimilate down to the last 
letter, then this is an excellent testimony to hi? conscientious¬ 
ness as a hi‘*lorian. Then, too, that which is uiiaiiimoualy 
lei'onled by all thiee authorities gaii s greatly in verification. 
Now their unanimous tc’«timony is this, that Christ appeawjd 
to Scul and ohjccfirctj/; not vunhj inicardly in 

n.ston But if the upholders of the latter view ai^e that 
Saul’s citnipanioiis neither saw nor heard this heavenly vision,^ 
AM' must correct thi.s statement to the effoet that they did nol;^ 
.s'c and hear it diitincily; but they did receive a very ^ 

esternal impression, for they stoiid speechless, fearing, 
to tiu earth. That they did not understand what was 
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4iat0ly clear to Saul, is compreben'sibk* frouj the nature oi the 
gloii^ed body, which shai*t*s the power of the spirit to reveal 
itself to one peisou and remain wholly or pavtinlh’' unjierceivetl 
by others, accoidinj^ to cirenmNtaiice*^ 

When Uaur goes on tc* stamp the part jdayed by Ananias 
as a myth, we cannot help asking how the legend emno to tW 
on a piuson so little kniuvn as Annniiis, and why it di<l not 
wther innke the Holy (Ihost descend str.uglit from heaven on 
Sk Paul, fts on the otluu' a])ostle'> ? Ihiur tries to explain tliis 
by the 8iipj>ositiou that the writer W’l^lietl to jecoinineiid St 
Paul to tlie Jevvi^h Cbriitian party by eoinieelirig his eonvei- 
sionwith a Jewish Christian. This is only an etlect of Ikun’s 
Mack \ie\v (>f the primitive Christum era, which makes him 
every whore look out fur traces of an abrupt opjiosition between 
Jewi.sh and Gentile Christians,—between followers of IVlei 
and of Panl,'--«o that Im often does not hesitate to niucseiit 
the most artless narrative ns an intentional fubrii5Ui(*n «u a 
didactic lie. 

But imtting aside the Acts, and considering only the iliret t 
testimony of St, Paul himself, jt raniiot be denied that tin* 
passages in lus epistles wbieli refer to that (jvent ean only 
mean an external, bodily appearanee of Christ, and not a meie 
jntenpl vision. Take, e,.y, the w'ords of 1 Cor. xv. 8, ‘'Mist 
of all. He was h/ vie also/’ ami of 1 (kir ix. 1, “ Am I 
not an apostle^ have, I not s/'tn our Lord Jesus f‘hnst ” 
StrausR acknowledges tliis ir-stimony as proving, in conjuiiciioM 
with the Acts, that he w'as persuaded that he had seen Clmst, 
and even heard woirls from Him (p. 301); but ho tries to take 
away the point of it by saying that at other times as well M 
Paul "thought he had hcaid words’from a higlier woild” 
True, in 2 Cor. xii 1 et as. the epostle speaks of visions ami 
revelations which be bad (proceeding, however,/ro/u God, and 
not from the action of his own nerves merely). Put it is u\ i- 
dent that this pa^ifige does not refer to the revd.itiOjj Ijclom 
Damascus, which took place much earlier, and in (piite a <lif- 
fereht wanner; for here St. Paul is "caught up into paiadisc, ” and 
in the other case Christ appisred to him on earth This very 
passage (2 Cor. xii.). then, show's that ‘that >SV Pau/ ?» 
in0 af vmtms, he cxi)rcm$ hhmJJ qiiiU ji nhaHy: lie (huenbes 
himself as " caught up/* and does not know whether he i^ " iu 

S H 
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the body or ont of tlie body.” So that even if the apostio did 
have vision^, yet it is evident that he was perfectly weU abhs 
to di«>tJnKnish between what he saw in this condition, and vrhat 
he [XTfeived with his senses; and that he slionld have deceived 
Imnsflf so aa to confound an internal Mith an external oconr* 
rein e, is out of the question. In the passages wdiere St rani 
speaks of Ins having seen Chii^t, he gives not the slightest hint 
th.tt this st^emg was other tlian the natuial ten»uous process; 
wheieas elsewhcie he makes a shaip distinction between seeing 
in R])irjt and m body.^ 

Our op]>mjents, therefore, have no light to place the appear- 
tinci* nenr Damascus in the sanu* category wuth the later visions 
of St. i'aul. Straus’S entiul} o’veilooks the fact, tliatin 1 Cor. 
XV 8 he di>signalpi the inanifestatiou of llie risen SaviOUr 
which was vouchsded to him a-, the laU of all Xoue of 
Ills later visions oi uvelatioiis can b<‘ chis''e(l with it, because 
tliey were of an entiiely ditfeieiit kind. Tke appeaiance at 
Damascus was umqiu in his ineniory, and lie could only class 
)t witli tliose vouchsafid to tlie other aitustles If, then, it 
\\,XR smiilur to these, ami dis'-iiiiilar to the later ones, it was 
‘}io nun > (til uifu'iial occurrniu, in which the Dord 

became bodily Msible, 

Tbc same thing iic'f e^saiily follows from the context of these 
]iassiges. In 1 Coi xv the nposile W'i>ihcs to remove doubts 
us to the resuneetion, by pointing to the resurrcetion of Christ 
a-^ an established lact, since the apostles, many brethren, and 
last ol all, he himself, had seen Him after it. Now this seeing 
could only be u proof of the resnrrectiou if it wms ontuard and 
(hdlar, and cannot be intended othcivsise. Further on St. 
Paul seek-, to dernonstiate from the same f. * t the nattire of 
the resuneetion Iwlit, which would be mea’i ijgless if the risen 
Ijoid had not ai>peaied in hodilv form. So, too, with 1 Cor. 
IN 1 Against tliose who inaintaifted that ho w^as no reid 
apostle, and not called by tl> Lonl. he upholds his apostleship 
by an appeal to lus having personally met Christ But tho 
jip )4le.s ba^ed their authority on their personal infeercotirsei 
with (iiiist, and their vocation by Him as witnesses of 
I '.relection Thus the apostolic consciousness of St. > 

Thi (orit)(>r is atIributeJ to the «r*ivtr« ns the Jdscht'st /acwlty of (v 

Uii. latit to lUtiMtr., 11. th^ intillect which rectitts iiupKa&iulii* finin tTlil 
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4et>(?i3icts on tWs vprv p(jint, that Tw had sron the Saviour 
h<»aiJy, and not mei*ely in a \ ision (like Stephen, Ananias, and 
others, who were not aposth"-^ 

^Vhat is the result of our invcstijr.ttion ? In an inroji- 
tffsiah!^ ffcmtine epistle nr hare found an (}f<'-irdni'H^ to thf ftxH 
of Christresunctiion ; f!t Pant v'dh Aw Uxhfy <7/rs hh^hi ih/' 
rtsm lord A^aiti-fe 8U( h clear tostinuuiies it is <j 1 little use 
for our opponents to appeal to (lal. i 1 o. Id, “It pleased 
God ... to reveal His Sun hi 7a^’‘ (liou'di Strauss {xathors 
from these w’onls that Paul laid tlie chief slu'^s in this matter 
upon the inward revelation (p 302), and Scheiikel, on ftcconnt 
<»f this jiasM^c, considers the inauife'-tation of Glivist to tho 
apostle to have been “ inainlv inuunal ’ 3*\u thoiij^di these 

woidis doubtless ftp]»ly priiuunly to the •Mene hefme Dauiascua, 
yet they have a moie {^eneial iiieanimjt too. iiud include (ho 
stth<se<jncut diMiie cnliuhtemuents, esju'ciall} the f.;il’t uf Dm 
Holy Ghost after Aiinnias had laid on liw hand- St J’liul is 
here reviewing Int, whf»]o life in the li^^lit of tin* divine act of 
i;race which called him to be the ajiostlo of the Gontilcs It 
is self>e\ident that this must have had an in\\.iid efliM t upon 
hie heart, vhu.h, by tlivino enlii^htenuieiu, umh i went the j:!;u'afc 
change thiough uhich he uttiiiued to the knowledge and dis- 
cipleship of Cluist But this does not e\<.liide the e\toinal 
appearance; on the, contiaiy, the inteinal evint was oul> the 
necessary consequence of tlie external one 

We submit, however, tli.it it is not only an exegctical, hut 
also K ji^ytkolugtcal impos-^tldity, to cmufiiehend the vision be¬ 
fore Damascus a.s a merely internal eviut taking place in ihe 
apostle’s mind Our opjioiienls cannot ijxphun to us the sudd(‘n 
and total revolution in St Baul’s moral and leligious coiivk tion 
as a purely natural mental pioce s The attenqit to do so hds 
brought them luio the greatest straits, so that tluur Icubw, 
Baur, after all his efforts, at length confessed Inmself f.inly 
beaten. The most z,*aloufl defender of this thcuiy at tin- jufsent 
time is Banr’s sagacious fol'uw<‘r, Holsten' I»ut his wiilincs 
clearly "betray that the ent t.d school is diiiiu to tiu' e\- 
j^apation, not by unbiassed xogotical ifs. lule'-, hut only by 

\ doi Apo-itHs raulan,’’ ’i Ifil' > I 11 ^ /tn f jm 

'»itie$e»9chofitich^f Thohnif, Part iif. ps 2.^4-*S4 » i'*.< it, cL 

tfii $np.; also Knusi, LeAre iwi fl^r Ojnihtirunj, jj / a ‘>ii. 
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its jianfhiistic pri^uppositions. ** Cntici»ni/’ he says, “mustf 
ejulcavuur to coii)pre}iend this vision as an internal paycho- 
loji^ical act of Paul’s own spirit, because il is subject to the law 
of finite cau'^alilics and the irunianent development of the linmcux 
spjut.'' Peliold the cloven hoof I It is not the iusufficicncy 
or in.uleipuicy of the lecords, nor is it their isolated dis- 
('r«‘j<,mcie'), that »;ivc offence; hut it is the fact of Christ’s 
bodily resuirec'tion and actual appearance wliich is great and 
strong enough to overthiow all Uie pantheistic and deistio 
vi<!W.s of tlie.io Clitics. Thus fact nln^t be got rid of at any 
co'.t, beciiUbC it tliicateus the bU])runiacy of the law of im¬ 
manent dcvchipnicnt, or, in other woids, because the pan- 
Ihfi'.tic standpoint will not allow of anything supernatuxal. 
H< If, again, we bee liow this bo-called " histoiical criticism” 
js ‘ in reality dognuilie or pliilosoj.hical, having for its first 
principle the dogma of Pantheibin.’' Furtlnomorc, wo see what 
it must cost to «U> away with the fact under considciatioii. If 
it be only an inunancut psychological act,—and yet St. Paul 
speaks of it as a sme e.vteiiul fact, on whnh thenceforth he 
based Ins existeiiee and his intellect, his faith and hope, his 
testimony and his w'oik,--then he laboured under a scff-deceji- 
tu>n H'hhk riwln'ul /n'.-i ivholt' life atui prtifhitvj a rntre illusion. 
This llolsteii candidly confesses. He giants that cuticism 
must declare the netual basi.s of St. Paul’b gospel to be a delii- 
bioii, i.c. it converts the most notable witiicbs and martyr for 
the Inth into an apostle of error! Tiiis, and no less, is 
the price which must be paid for the denial of the fact in 
^pic'^tion. 

What, then, we ask in astonibhinent, car the reasons lie 
which gi\e the critical school courage 'o attempt such a 
haiiaidous fvat ? llaur in liis later wi Ungs endeavours to 
account lor this sudden change in the convictions of St. Paul 
by sujiposing th.it the nan jw-minded, one-sided pharisaical 
dml.dsm must at length have worn itself out by going to 
exlicnies and then have changed into the contrary. tTho 
gi I at achievement of Christ’s death all at once made a mighty 
imprc.ssion on the mind of Saul How else can he liave ovisV- 
< une his Jewish liutred to Cliristianity than by the 
tarv impulse of his spirit, which drove him to meditate on that 
duitli 1 lu his mind, which was accustomed to more . 
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t} 3 (ougbt, the idea—go uitoloi.iUle to a Jtw -of a ciuuh«.d 
Hesaifth changed into the f untiaiv, %^hen lie emieulcied that 
iW which was mast oppusotl to the senmoiH cousi lou'siiess 
might, after all, he tme ni it^ diTjpest him aid e^sonto Ihit 
how does Bam lauo\ tliat Sinl w is uiev'pitd smUi the fhongiU 
of Christ’s cleith just at that tnue^ If lie t\oi were '^o, tiuiit 
his standpoint lie (ouM only Kgitul it as a dnine judgment 
And wli} IS the ejm-tk ~ at othei limes so tnitldul and ojteu 
—liere sihnt u> to the douh's wludi it that time niosi 111 liia 
mind lesjutling the eoimtn •'S ot las pliain lu d slaiuijanut t 
And men hud a pie'Cntiim nt oi the truth ot (’hnstiamty at that 
time ausen of its own actoid lu his unde landing tlita was 
btill a lone distnin e lu twet u the diought and the piactu t 1 
resolve, wliuli wmild assiiu(]]\ ha\( l<ikt n ujt much lime Is 
it Usual tlid vine should lu ik thus t idn all> with his just liie 
and ontiuh .n«* iiji fonvu tmns hitlieiLo so dttjih i<i«»(fd md 
notahlv at It d out .ind tint he should siiddtiil\ go o\(r so 
(lecidedlv to tlu opjiti'-ite stuidjxunt --and nil tin tis « lesult 
ot sTKntrint ous iin ulal attmu, without any e\fnu tl solnitition 
or influence ? 'Wtmhi not tliu he without paiallcl? Ld< r 
ou. Killr hit that this was a ps\fhologit al monstiosit\ , toi 
HI Ills lust woik hr designates the conveision of Si I’aul a 
“wondei,” a nnsttutuis si-cut, “whirli no analysis, titlirr 
psyrholognal 01 ditledie, can rltni up” l’>v this ho drx not 
mean tint it i*? a miiade in our st ii'se of the wtud, hut -.till lie 
confesses the inndtrpiaoj ol all aitimpts at a iiatuial psjeho- 
logioal explanation 

This, thru, IS another poition of iJu i/nc^'phnnrd a/id u/- 
erplu'obh n'^uhnnn of mnumlon^ whirli prov< ■> tie 

futility of all aiiti-inirdculous theoues ns to the oiigm ol 
Christianity 

Nor do the e {lanitions of Baur’s disriples mikr (lu ni dli i 
clearer. Holsten tells us that visionary serin is onl^ .1 
reproductive actnui. only that which li\es in tlu mind as an 
image or conception can tl ns appear Tlu a t ion uhk to 
tho^e dements srhich alic., h exist in the ^junt a ‘<n w>ni 
4 Oh^ 06 tiveufeSs, by exciting hm nervous hie, which thu^ n di'-f 
tbe image appear sensibly to the oub » ol rv Tins } ron- 
ilnDed by ijhysiologists. "We may f suf, that if au) highrr 
©r lower order of being is to appear to us subjr cIndy m ikia 
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nirutner, it mufit first l)e conceived and iiaagiuod, and ' 
iinpiesscd upon the senses.” ^ Therefore Saul, if he exp^idr' 
eiK^od merely a natural ecstatic vision, without a superutttuwl 
(livjiie eonmmnication, must in some way or other have 
ceived into his mind beforehand that which be afterwards saw. 
liut even Stran.s.s C(jnfe3.so.s that this eft’eet could not have 
h(3or) produced hy “ the excitement into which the fanatical 
npiiohler of Jewi.^ii tnnlitions had been brought hy the thi’Oat- 
ening advance.s of Chri.stiunityfor, '* from such emotions a 
vision of Mosf'.s (u* Elias would have been far more likely to 
result tlian an iiiuige of Christ” (p. 303). He therefore lays 
es|K!cial stress on the probability that in his pliarisaical .self- 
riglitcoiisness Saul Imd found no enduring satisfaction, While 
as a ready dialectician he disputed with the Christians, or 
when he broke into tlieir meetings to hale thorn to jnison, and 
.saw not only their sincerity, but also their tranquil peace and 
quiet Joy in .suflering, which put to shame tlie ix;aeeloss and 
joyle.ss fanaticism of their ptirsecutor,—his present convictions 
must, have lieen sliuken day liy day. Could it he an erroneous 
leaclu'r who hud such follow’crs ? We must not therefore 
“ wonder if sometimes, in sea.'sons of tlejoctiou and inward dis¬ 
tress, he put to himself the question, " Who is in the right 
afte.r all;— thou, or the crucified Galilean whonx these people 
adori*?” When he had once come thus far, his bodily and 
mental peculiarity would easily result in an ecstasy, in which 
licit very Christ, whom he hud Iiitherto persecuted so passion¬ 
ately, would appcaa* to him in all the glory of which His 
follower spoke, showing him the wrongness and futility of , 
his course, and calling him to enter His service (pp. 30^ , 
aud 304). 

Thi.«5 i.s the explanation which Strauss gives of St. Paul’s 
conversion. But neither the Act? nor the Epistles tell us 
unvihing about “scastms of dejection” or of disputations with 
the Chri.stians; whereas St. Paul clearly states that he had 
iveeivc.d the gospel of no man, neither was taught it, but by 
the. revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. L 12). These writings say 
nothing of the image of the risen Saviour which lived in Simy’l 
that scene, or of a faith in Jesus which had aljpe^i|/y, 
tikon root in his heart On the contrary, they bear 

‘Job. Muller, Ueber diephautasiischen GmchtserscheinuiiQeaf p, 
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to 1^6 ^ct fcliat he contmm vl to rag<.’ in his blind aeal until tbw 
84 viQur met him, and that tins mcelinsi: monJ and iutonn/ud 
him to ihchxyhud dcgt'te, wA fJmf it ivm (ntumJln prepared, and 
thdn of necessity resulted iumi the A^oikings of his mind 
They do not as much hint that he was in any im\nr<l 
uncertainty as to liH t'enduri uj) to tlait tinu% noi oxen that 
the same knowledge Imd dawmd upon Itnn a<* upon (Inniahid 
(Acts V 3fi, 39) '* Ti this xxoik . bo ol (J(»d, vo oaniiot 

overthiow it ’* The wouls *' S ml Saul, w by pt»i u(( Hum 
me?’* point, not to luwaid doubts, but to i luatu il hativd 
and zeal, as ho hiiuscH, too, witnesses il i 13, 1 1' 'Iho 
psi^cholomcd pioctuiditioii ioi a vijjjon, whu h laii only bo 
loproduotive, is wanting in vSt Paul For his uaiul eonUimd 
jui>t Oie MOV oppositu oi what the vision is sup)MjsO(i to luxe 
loproduced and objectivizod Moioovci, if bis cou<litiou is 
siippobod U» have been that ot inteiiial doubt, it is \xoU to 
lemendicr that, in tin Xtw Tistnment, vinoft'i an nan aannUd 
io dtfVhte)<t or ennnus^ of the gospif, hut on!if to htlieins i/hni in 

And how about St Paulk bodily constitution ? was it such 
as would be f onduoivo to a vision t The onj:iu ol visions in all 
those mou vxlm have cxponuiood them, allows tliat the vinon 
aiy, fdthough he may be ol sound miiid, is invaiiably aulh i- 
mg liorii ovoihtiaiiied nerves, (ongcstion, oi some soitol 

bodily ailment ^ Hence the “visioniiy byjKitbosis ” lias to 
suppoit itseli with other now and sliaiigo li}pothcses as to tlie 
bodily constitution of St 1‘aul The “thorn in thclbsh” 
(2 Cor xii 1) IS mte-ipreUd by Strauss to mean “ tonvulsixe, 
and perhaps epileptic ('; Ills , ” and he, as well us HolsU n, lou 
eludes thereliom that 81 Paul w'as of a “ iicivons tr uij»oi i 
nient'* This conjecture is as iidionlous as it is iindignilia] iii 
tlie case of a ratu who was not only of sucli sound and < b n 
intellect, but also capable oi such constant and siveit l^d 1) 

* Witnow Mohaui a* 1 and hia i Undency to ion f in liUr 

y««» iSj^onger, Xcftcrt « Lehie di Sfohammed, i 2011), Swdi'iil ji^' an i li i 
sttachuieot to joung Poll ►‘u (Spirngtr, uht m/p p 27t;i, ihi M o i 
i| OfluAi and her frequent fasts, coi tbmed with a r( toil <r dit t sir.nl u to tli i* i/t 
Astdetiy observed Eeitt {Hase, Netie PixiidteUii i ^Safi), tnd tli* xHiorut 
of thA bwhseller Nbolai, iu the yfivr 1791, “ Urh«» 11 u n d iih It' »ii 11* < hi < 
in iwcount of Iwejnorthoids were omitted “(Joh M 'nr, nmu/ OtmOilitj 
pp. 77 916. C( Kratuuu uoi nip pp 274 et ai. 
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t'\criioTi (oon'^idcr the cKhaiistin" apoKjtolic labour by day and 
thf woik of his trade by night, Acts xvni 3, xk 34 ; 1 Cot. 
iv 12), and who went on his way with unbroken vigour after 
undoigoin.,' the most rigorous haulslnps and peisecutioua 
(1 {’oi i\ 11, 2 Coi \i 21~*2^' ‘mo ely .such a man does 
not gi\e one the inijiussjon of a 1» ehle, noiv'-nu't epileptic. 
.Since h)s (oriveisioii the .ipostlt feels fiee and stiong in the 
1.01 cl, shill we snpjiOsc that this cfhet w'xs prodiued bv a 
Mfkiie'-s, by an ejulqtlK fit oi ncivou'> eoiuul ions ^ Tlol«tcn 
diaw'S oui filtrntion to tin fict tint cnii jutnal knowhdge of 
(he oulcM woild is in no w.ix iikk Hid by a msioii W‘ics not 
St r.inl s knowledge evteiukd In Ih it i>c< inunce ? Was he 
not tnli^htiMKd with inw and frinlful tintbs iesp(‘t. ling him- 
self , 111(1 the woiJd aionnd ind aboxbiin ? Fioin tin s( leiitifio 
iiui sLi ^itions lespc'cting Msimis Tot'e dixws the following 
line ronolusion . “No notable new wndom his ,is \(t pio- 
(eeded from the inoiilh of bonniamhuhsts oi the dieams of 
iistat.is and \ision.iiKs“ * (''in we siv the sain.- of that 

appeaiance of Cliiist hefoie Damiscus, m new of the im- 
lueismable lu w and whohsoine effects which tie" (onveision 
of St r<ud hid on the hisloij of the Cliuicli and the woild ^ 

W(> eoine to thi‘ conclusion that the scone htfon* Daniascua 
IS hnntnv] in ihe rJivf iharnift of a i ision There 13 

neitlicr the pliifSHol pnioiuhtifin lu tin* pi isou conceined w’hich 
nniks its iipiuih'itnc cliai ictei, iior the nmstitutional precou- 
<f(*ion which pertains to its i>a(holoipifilhf nioihitf nature Ihe 
( 111 .IS iiM' the most aibitiar>" means to make w'ay for tins 
tliooiv, adijiting histoiy to then own fiiiey in spite of the 
clcaiest testimonies Again do they expect U3 to believ * 
niaivc.ls lai iiicie inconceivable than the ' teiiial miiacles 
iilated by Siuipluic, and again our for* i maxim is con- 
tnmed, that those who seek to cscope the miraculous fall into 
absindities 

K\ei\ explanation of the ‘jiipeaiinice near Damascus as a 
meiely internal eieiit, labouis under the fundamental mistake, 
lint it must lefer the coinei'sion of St Paul to the spoutkiieouili 
aitnity of his own spirit, wdiercas at first he could not hil fnt 
yvrss/H and ^(npfin, ill older afterw'aids to attain to a living 
anuity in Cluist Aet V7ihl he had hai cpprchaided bp Ch/tiM 
* Midumnsche Psychologtt, p 48S. 
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ifesm could he press forwaul towards the new marh, souk in i» 
tp apprehend it himself (Phil. iii. 12). It was not ho who 
had chosen Christ, but Clirist who had chosen and ordainod 
him, that he shouhl go and bring forth much fruit (John 
XV. 16 i Korn. i. 1 ; Cal i, ] ■’»). Theiif oloilh ho knows and 
designates himself as an anuslle of Jesus Clirist, not hy his 
own will, Init “ bv the will of (lod ” (2 Cor. i. 1) ; culhui " not 
of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father, who raised Him from the dead'’ (Gal i. 1). 

We .‘'hall .see further on, that in the ciin.struetion of prirni* 
tive Christianity, as attempted by the criticid school, vvo always 
hftvo a htr/i}iniiu; irKliont a htyinning, because evi>rylluiig is 
already e.xi.sting bef(»rohnnd. The smne is the ease \vith all 
.subloctive explanatiuus of t!m muinfe.station vouch-'afed to Sr,, 
Paul They are obliged to .sujijmse that a ludief in Chrid. 
existed in him before he believed, ami an image oi Christ,, f.mh 
as could only be formed afUu’Wurds, before (hrUt ujtpeared to 
him ; tliey make liim he converted while lie wa.s still a 
Pliari-soe raging agaimst the Christians. All these id tempi s 
are defeated by their psychological iucoucciviiblene.ss far moro 
than by tlie difliculLy of e.vpliuning the impres.sion on llm 
sense.s without an external a]»pearanco of Christ. 

We revert to the is.suo he fore rai.sed. Poe.s the appearance 
of our Lord to St. Paul speak for or against the attempt, to 
explain all His other appearances as visions, and thus to deny 
the reality of the rcsurrectiou '{ May wu not sahdy say tlud. 
the endeavour of Stramss to employ the iiiternal nature of ihi.-^ 
event as a handle to reduce all the other manih,‘..stations reltif d 
in the Gospels to mere subjective phenomena, refinil^ ujjom 
himself? Jmt as the appearanre of the risen Saviour tif St. 
Paul before Pomasnts can only he conceived as rricrnal otul 
hodily^ so aU other rnonifcsitilioTis enumerated hy him in 1 
Cot. XV. must he regarded in Wee manner. Jiut even wr-rt* 
the former subjective, the converse would n«it follow with 
certainty, viz. tliat all the manifestations \oii<;hsaf<‘d to tl.c 
older apostles were so too.* Moreover, in conqiaring both, wa 
j^Oald not overlook the distinction, that licfcro HaTnasrus 
-the body of our Lord (alxmt which, h fwevcr, nothing ri said) 

* This is correctly statpd Ijy W«izsfi<*kcp, Vnf-'rnfifhtirw-n Uli-r d. 
apjuhu-ldi. 1 ). 670. Ct. Kciia, 2>cr gcechkhllkU C'hri«iu.o, p. ri7. 
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WdS long siiico ///% glorified (Iienco the Uiudhig light) j 
wlieruas, wlieu apj>eaiing before the* ascciisioii, it wa» iu H 
transitional i>tatc. 

I>ul St. Paul is not moroly an iinuu*<liaio eye-witness of 
llif ivsunectiori; he also testifies to it with hia person 
h'^torif. hi h/H aifdihn tmtisfurmd'ujn, avd iv his cniin subsc~ 
i/mnt li/e-U'od-, ]w aj>pearh as an iiicomj)iirahly energetic and 
jovous witness and martyr fur tlie Ohristian faith, who con¬ 
stantly refoi-S his proacliing to an iniinwhato vocation by 
(’lii'ist. ]Ic hliithilf is one iouf] limi'j proof for the ohjeitive faet 
that (he t’ioin apprarul Jufot't hifirui^iis. 

Tills ns i’lnm the historical ei-edibilitv of our records 

—whic-h was the firjst part of the i»roof demanded l)y Strauss 
— to tlio sceond, viz. that urtnin i/ididtitidde cvtnti cannot he 
11 plained withovt hamitj recourse to tin fact of the rtsarrcctioii. 


III.-COLLA-PSE OF TUB “ VLSIONARY ” IlVPOTHEhlS I>r CONSE- 

QUENCK OF INPUUITABLE ClUCUMSTA*\t’ES AND PACTS. 

Pioside-s the comrrsion and histov// of St Pant already 
nllinh'd to, tliere is a series of other facts, all ol whieh no 
less deuiiuid the hodily resurrection of Chri.st a.s a iieceis^iaT)' 
precondition. Such avo the hJitf of the d(sciplc\ and their 
unumnions testimony that tlie resurrection took place (ni ifie 
th)>d dap; the uclual dmppiarance of the hody of Jesus oXkt 
of tlie ';Mve; the entire reiolntion in (he disciples* state of 
wind alter the risen Saviour had appeared to them; and ia&t 
but not le.Lst, the U'oidd-wide ejects proceeding from the reani- 
rection. Lei us consider these a little more 

» 

The hehtf if the disclphs in the hodily ? t,urre>:tton of our 
Lord is confcs.sed by the critical S'diool; and this fact cannot 
ht iOjdained di? the result of a W'Tc rision. If we picture to 
onrsidves tlie condition and cjiisoiousneas of the disciples at 
tliat time, we must first ask, hou >—unless their Master 
actually issued forth from the grave— eonld the idea of ^ 
rtsurreeium occur to thetn? They believed, we are told, , 

Me*’‘^iallship of Christ, and in His victorious existence ^ 
death. Hut M’hy should this belief take the shape of a fact 
utteily unheard oj, as that He should shortly come forth again ^ 
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from tlie gi'ave ? Ifc has beon shoiYU that at that tjmo the Ih - 
liaf iu thtt re&uriacUon ol the ngUt^ous at the Uist juJ«jm<5Ufc vs s 
current amoTjj: tlu tfrvvs^ hut thf^ notum of tho iet.unvcaon of 
a dead man, who leasts h)" }2:i tso in a body nlioady tiaubiornu <1 
long before the judgiiu nl-thi)*, wu's ns little th uu;ht of by tlio 
contemporaries of ('liij-'t (et John \i 2 4') as by any of the Old 
Testament wiitti-i 'llns idea w is so ftaeicfn hi the disciples, 
as wtll to the dessi'li woild in genti.il, that laid they 
had Msi'tiis of Claist, then onlv eondusnm could hasm been 
tiuit Jhs soul vNits living lu liea\(*iil> ghuy. but lieser that 
the Mattel who h.id died la fore then e\<‘s hail gone forth 
from the gi.i\e tO’nu alive Tluir tulnf m flu r^\nnntui)h 
u'tfs to ol! uift n(6 a/ui }mri»(’OJi (jmff a'iittrhdu/ “'I'he Mes- 
ssinie (XjxUalioUs of the Jews contmicd no idea eorie'-poiid- 
to It’ ‘ Hut .since it is undtniabh* that lioni tbni In-t 
public api>i*aiame the apostles puadad ol tin n laid, who 
had not onlv Iken utuved up into heaveii, but who b.id also 
ri«en again in body, we ask, how was this new eleni<>nt intio* 
dueed into (heir view of the Messmh iinliss a l.iet cif tin u 
indubit dde e\penenie com meed them of it f Stinnss con- 
fessts that the Pit \us( a believed only in a lesiureitmn at 
the hist da>, but adds Iheie was no ddheulty, tioia tliestnnd- 
poiiU. of Jewi^li tboiiglit at that time, in bupjiosing that (he 
icsiinection of suiiie particuUily holy man nnght take j»l ice 
eaibei in an isol ited instance” (pp dOIJ, .)04). But the 
aitiine ot supposing an fvteption m tins one c.ise will not 
help IStiaubS to get ovu this inconvenient ddheulty. 

Moreovei, vve a-k, whence did tlic disciples obtain tbe nolion 
of glortjitd hixh/^ On oiboi oicaaiona wlien the dcul win* 
raised, something quite diffeicnt took place, \i/ auluin (o 
the present vujitoi body, but not a traustormution of this 
mortal flesh inoi a ghrijud body, Be:»ides, oui cniics mam- 
tarn tliat these rai’^mgs of the dead W'ere rn>tlis oi dcccptiotis, 
and therefore t mnot have bctui the sum o ol this b< luf 'Ihe 
eaiue is the case with the ii iioiy of oui I/nd s tiaii-slignr.liou, 
vfhia^ Strauss derives fro:r ihe oxwnion of tie dewish ( hns- 
t^lM, that Moses was a type of Christ ''jp 010 et s>) “I he 
in the rapture and heavenly Me of hnoch, Klijah or 
|4oses> Was rather a hindrance than >lIjoiv isi* to tin- ajtpbcu- 

* Wvissacktr, ubt $up p. 574. 
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tif)n of such notions to a man of the pr(*sont age, especially 
one wlio hod been seen to die ” fWeizsjicker, vhf svp.). Whence, 
llien, eonld the idea of a gloiifird body, witli these apparently 
iiiecoiieilohle attiihutesi n{ snddf'i) dis,'i].pt>{ijanue and palpahle- 
ii( ‘■s, j»n)(‘t‘(d ? Our 0 ]>jif?neijts liave not as yet answered even 
tli use ] II cl} HI in ary question^. 

With rf*gav<l to the p.su'hieal jio^-sihility of visions, hiillu- 
cinntMiis, or jdiant.e ins, iiudiu.d s( ience tenches ns/ that in 
<’ons<*quence of u strong excitement of the irnnginniion, and of 
the eorehrnl aclivitv th<-i(*hv caused, tlie organs of sense mav 
he alh-ebd in such a luaiiner ns to nuihe the su)‘joct believe 
that it Ilf irs or secs on e.xltinnl object corrcsjionding to the 
inteinnl iiupiession thus ]iroduced. Then* are impressions on 
tlie sense*" proeecding cntindy i’lom intc'runl onuses, without 
iiuy eorrosjiouding exteinnl ohject -by whicli the nerves of 
sense me allected precisely in Ihi' sanu* manner as by lui 
* xtcrnnl jieriM'ptJon ; the jiei'hon mIjo 1ms sncli ini]ne^-,»ons errs 
<inly in leh'rnng the image ]iroduce(l by tluui to .Mime outward 
cause. Ho\\<*vcr, theM' \ i'ionaneri thcm>i*lves do not always 
consider the image they see to he objeetne leaLties. lint 
thnueh .s(li de('C})ti''U in conseipietue of a \i>iou is not im¬ 
possible, yet it niU''t be t( uiembered that a M'^ion is always 
caused, in part at least, hy .sonu* ahnorinal condition of, the 
body. And Jiow won mnsf a hnhj'rtirc iii/oyc of this 1:1 ml 
ifDitsh hf/orc nno atOmpt <<i (h Hiiift'^^cntnial mt /vvarA’, accoiu- 
p.iiiied by rotiniwiion and iomli ! 

Seni3 iipholdeis of tho " vi'«ionary ” hypothesis, without 
giving up tlie subjective character of these apjiearances, aro 
willing to grant that influences without or from above- a 
]iersoual working ot the departed spirit of Chiist upon His 
disciples may have helped to produce them. Is this any 
nioi'e coiicciv.ihle Ilian an appearance of the risen Saviour 
Tliniself? Or is a vision thus magically produced within the 
disciples more compiehciiMMo than the resurrection? Are 
not uords and sounds (if they do not proceed from an illu¬ 
sion), without an actu.J aj>pcaraure. moi*e marvellous thshi the 
appearance itself? T)o such exjdunntions cariy' us a step 
beyond the miraculous ? They arc but one more proof ^ 

' Cl. among othcis. Job. Milllei, Lehrluch dtr PhjMologk, toL ii ppi. 

u. 
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Bothe's jnaxiiu, that ‘Mutlmut wiiraclys the divine re\ elation 
must jjxfalhbly degeneialf into niagn. ” 

Our opponents are compelled inithci to suppose that the 
passiormto imigination ol tlu‘ disciples Ntrctehed out its leeleis 
after tlieir ii'di-'pen^iahle Mastu Instead ot this, we s>oe that 
on each ocoaMon He a})j)t.ais i.» His lolloweib (pnU w/na- 
yetkdhf; so inm h so, that atfui»ttht\ \m 11 not helieve, ami 
He ha& to lebuke then unlulu f I’loiu this it is dear that 
they Mfie not ]>iei>u<d foi the umnedmtc leappeauiute of 
Jesu'^, isjiecialh lu tht shape of a iisuneetiou lioni the dead 
Jlnt ta hi p/ll ntJilum <ij 1/ iO/t> /s vrtnf/mj ^Dio 

deeji dejdiion on mu mint of then Sluad’' shiimful death 
could ‘faueh give wings to a new and josous laitii AV'<‘ see 
tlu pom shejdu idl<^s, slutp in ftai of the ifewi, m dmilit* 
ami eonilu*'' i(''pttting tlu.ii IHtssiann hopes, in ]>eiplexil) 
fl'i to tlu‘ tiiluie llusoan not the linineb ol iniiid limn 
which (UstUio Msioiis Tujoht be expectsd to jtiocefd, but 
latber the eonliaiy I'm in other paits of the Kew TestuuKiit 
xvc bte Msums (onie upon tliose who aie sdKing foi a dupci 
knowd(di.e <»f God hy nu'ms of tiampiil coiiU mpUtion, still 
coiuiminion, fitni taith, and eanie‘>t prayer and fasting 

And linill>,tht mental und ])li)sj(fil imiui^sibihty of visions 
bv*60 wmay iHopU af onre Cntus may tilk ol a fham of 
spiritual sympdliy whuh (an biiul down wholtMiSbiniblKs at 
oiuoj Hut in the Ni w 1( stiuuut, visions piebupposc a u itaiu 
moial and rdi^^ious ifloit and fiame of imnd in the individual 
who has them, and canmd he shown to be ‘‘mfeotious " In 
this case, too, tlicn would ilwa^s be one who began and diew 
the otheia alter him, whciuts, lu various appealanc(s ol <mi 
Lord, many, ay Ijimduds, ai ontc aiui smulianfoiLdij pent iv(d 
Him We do not deny tlud science can tell us ol (as(s in 
which visioiu wue seui b) whole asseniblns at omi , but 
where this is the case, it has always be<u acutmiimitd by a 
mothid excit( 11 ‘iit of the mental life, as well as by a mm hid 
bodily condition, espc'Ciarv by nervous afh(turns Now even 
it ohe or several of the d ( pies had been in tins irimlud stab, 
we should by no means be justihod m comludmg th,it aU 
W'ere so. They Aeie surely men ol i \ uu d b n p(. immit 
and constitution. And yet one ab another is Mij/pitscd to 
have fallen into tins moibid conduiou, not only the cvA<d 
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V’onnon, but even Peter, that strong and hardy fi«!h<’rnmri who 
was assuredly as far from nervousness as any one,—Jamas,*—, 
tbo two on tjjeir way to Emmaus, and so on down to the sober 
doubting Thomas,—ay, all eleven at mice, and even ‘me/re iJmn 
f\\'( hundred hrefJiroi iof/tther. All of these are supposed 
suddenly to bavo fallen into the same self-deception, and that, 
be it remarked, at the rno^t different times and jtlaccs, ami 
during the most varied occupations (mourning by the grave, 
in conversation by the wayside, in the ooniidential circle of 
fi lends, at work on tlic lake), in which their yntmes of mmd 
wnst aiwrulh/ have hem very varied, and their inteinal ten- 
douey to visions most uneven. This latter point es])ecially is 
iuipurlarit in considering the psycludogical po'ssibility of such 
simultaneous visions. 

And could they all of them have .'greed to aiinninice these 
visions to the world ashoddy apjieiu’anees of the iwen Olirisi ? 
Or had they done so, could it have been pure clf-decej)tioa 
and not intentional deceit ? Sinely some one oi other of Ihmn 
must afterwards senoudy have n'«ked hirnsdf whether the 
image that lie had seen was a reaht}'. Sehh leimacher says 
most truly: “Whoever su]>poses that the di^eiples deceived 
themselves and mistook the internal for the external, accuses 
them of such mental weakness as must invalidate their entire 
testimony concerning Chri‘>t, and make it appear as though 
(’hri^t Tfiinself, when He chose such W’itnesse^, did not know 
wliat w’os ill man (John ii, 25). Or if HelTirascdf had willed 
and ordained that they should mistake inward appearances for 
outward perceptions. He w’ouM have been the author of ermr, 
and all moral idea.s would he confounded if this were com¬ 
patible w'ith His liigh dignity.” 

Hero We must again refer to the great t tdincihm hdmm (ha 
appearances of the risen Savimi'^ and the real visions relcUed in 
th^ NiV' Testament. How en'iix:!;/ different was the vision of 
dying Stephen, who saw Jesus in heaven, and not upon eartli t 
how different the visiim ot St Peter, who wxas '*in a trance” 
(>\tts X. 10), and did not see Jesus at all! how different thfir 
eeslulic condition in which the early Christians spoke iff' 
<lirtcrent tongues, but did not see anything! how different, n# 
\\ 0 saw, the visionary trance ot St. I'aul! (2 Cor. xii.) 

‘ xi^ions of the Ixird” mentioned here are not “ brought ifffeb' 
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any c<nMiectiou\yhatever wjth appearances of therisim Clin t ” 
(Keini), either by St. Paul or by bis. op]'om*nts. If,, then, the 
Kftw Testament wiiters well know what \ijai<»ns and ecstatic 
conditions are„ yvhy do they always depict the appearanco'y 
df Christ quite (lin’dcntly ? why do they in^vcr say of th(» 
disciples, to whom tlu-ge wcic \om.hsifafl, that they “ fell into 
a trance’'t CJeuily, iHuanse the eaily Chmch con^udenHl 
those appciaiances as distuu-t and sep.iiuto from tho later 
visions, 

Ifeiicc it is not po^isiblo to fts>ume that tho‘.o later visions 
were a contiiiuat.uii of the fir^t appearances of ('hnbt. l>nt if 
the latter soon ceased, a now difticulLy niises lor tJie \i8i(mai’y 
hypotlusis (cf Kemi, sup. jip i:>0 ct ss.). Whif slufuli^ 
tlin^e luiom of Christ hiu histi’tl mthj Jin' a Jetu vierks mul un 
“If the Mseni-s passed hko elcdiic sliocks lhroiu,h 
rank and file, iliroui^h the twelve and the lj\e liuinlicd . it they 
continued diiv by day and week by week; then psMJiol();.p(si 
science would teadi us to oxjx'ct an iminterruitli'd eoinnmnica* 
tion of tbeHMinpuKe'-,—a coiitmuous intcnsilicalum ot imUn.d 
infection in t!ie gieat •vibiatin'^ bodj,—an indolent hie of 
visionary yidl-patihcatnm in imaginary inlej-coniho with the 
indisiion'-ablo IMa'-ter; but not a dinnnntion, stoj>])agf‘, and 
trai:p>iiiou to hoallliy ein'rgy," Tlu* enigma would renmm to 
bo solved, how th( Vhunh tavUl so fjvnllt/ sohr (hnv)i from htr 
vuiwiULry condttuoi ; smuj thus much at least is ceituin, that 
she by no means boasted hcl^elf of continued appoaiances ol 
her riM'n Loid 

From all tins we see liuw' littlo the belief of the discjjdes 
in the resurrection can be explained by means of visions, ami 
liow little likelihood, or even possibility there is, p >3 biologi¬ 
cally speaking, in their case for the development of m loiiaiy 
conditions of iniud or body, liut there are .still more impujt- 
luat circumstances which cannot be explamcd except by the 
faijt of Chvist’o bodily resurrection. 

We have sen that all tli<' biblical accounts agieo in .stotitig 
that the I(Ord arose "on t! ^ third day.'" Stiaiiss Iiimsell fn K. 
^ 316) that it is bard to i ssign an unhi'jloiioul origin to tiu ^ 
definite date For it cannot li den I that tlie Ksnircctiou 
must fwjm the very l>eginmng bav^ been regodtd by (N* 
difsf^ples as an event wliich look pl.-cc on th Lhiid day ; fox 
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we fmJ in the Chri'ifuht observance of Sunday/ a liturgical fruit 
of tins lj(>lief,aud one which can be proved to have been extant 
as early as the apostolic <tge. Hence the visions, too, xciufit 
ha\e begun ou the third day. Strauss is well aware that the 
(/< vlopoh nt oj a iisiomu y condition ahsoluiefi/ demands a much 
hnifj.'r s/mcc of iinn than a day and n half, aftei which short 
penod the vioh ut death of Jesus was in fresh remembrance. 
So he as we .saw, to get uiit of the dilliculty by saying 

th it St Taiil telK us that Clui>t rose on the third day, but not 
tliat He appiand then. JluL tlie two cannot be separated. 
How could tlie disciples know that Jesus rose on the third 
div if lie did not then appear to them, or seem to do so? 
Had the \isioii8, as Strausj inaintuins, not hegim till later 
on in (lulilee, what leason could the disciples have had for 
fiMiig the thud day as tlie date of Ihe lesuireUion i It could 
not h.ive been in onlet that Idirist’s lorinei prophecy might 
he fullincd, for Stiauss does not recognise piopheeies. And 
assuiedly they would have hi'en far nioie likilv to change the 
]>roplioey according to its fulfilment than tat virsa In these 
stiaits Straac<s has recourse to a despenti' evasion He says 
(hat the thud day “ w’oidd seem in ,t meit’sure to have been 
the prunrhla! designation of a short time, meaning that a 
matter shouM be carried through w’ltliout impediment" (p. 

*J 1 7), 7/’, it moans ' after some time, ’ This is a discovery 
1 »r w'hieli Stmuss may claim the solo credit, siua‘ there is no 
tuice of It cither in the Old or Kew Testament. For IXosea 
\ i is a ty))ical piophccy which W’as fulfilled, or began to be 
fulfilled,m the rcsuri’eclion of Christ on the tliird day; and 
in Luke xiii. 22, the true rendering is i >t'"the thirU uay T 
shall he iH ificUd," but, " the third day Juill finishf viz. my 
work ill this legion, and is to be taken literally. 

Such subtcifugcs arc vain Even a critic like Hilgenfeld 
lias lately confe^^ed tb**^ tlu one distinct and unanimous 
testimony for " the third day " is, for the reasons above stated* 
of itself siifhcient to overthrow the visionary hypothesis. We 
liave already seen how untenable and arbitraiy are the 
of Strauss, by means of wresting the biblical accomits, to show 
tiiat the first appeanuices ot the risen Saviour took plaC$ 

(1 alllee. If the testimony fur the tliinl day is suiv, theU It Ss'* 
deal that the belief in the resurrection could only havoBn^ , 
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af and that the first appearances must have tnheii 

there. For it is selt-evideut that the disciples could 
not have been in Galilee aa early as tlie third day, even had 
fbe intervening day not tx^en a Sablmth. Tlievefore Strauss 
supposes the disciples to have been in ,Tenus.ih'in on that 
day. 

But if Jerusalem became the cradle of IwluJ in the uMirrcc- 
tion so soon after the de.ith of Christ, what wonht hare bent 
iader for the eneniies, when this was announced as a fact to the 
people, than Co confute the 6// c4?<«niiHy the corpw of 

iJiHr Master ? 

This is another great difliculty which lies in the way of our 
opponents: Whni Ik came of tloe, hndi/ of Jfsu ft? Th mumory 
hypothcMs cannot expfnm the fact of th( enijUi/ gran, which even 
Schenkel acknowledges as uiulcnmble SJiauss is uf opinion 
that when, at the of Pentecost, Christ was nniiouncMal an 

f 

having risen, neither His followers nor the dews jaobably 
knew Any longer which was the place of Hi.s biuiul, nor would 
they, on account of their honor of corpses, feel inclined !*> 
search after the body. '* Jesus Imd perhapa been hastily in¬ 
terred, along with otlier-s who had fluffered cjqiitnl punishment, 
in some dishonourable spot; and when the apostles after »t 
considerable time apiieared with the announcement that he 
had risen, it must have boon ditficult for their opponents to 
produce his corpse in a condition ivcognisable enough to afford 
proofs against them” (p. .”12). If the re.sunvctioti, we 
answer, had been only a visionary deception, the evangelists 
would certainly have been obliged to take care that Jesus 
should appear to have been burieil in some unknuwn spot, in 
order that a search should be ditticiik. But wliat do they 
related That Jesus was opcnXy and honouralli/ burif'd m a 
place quite near fo Golgotha, well known not t nly to the 
, disciplAs, but to tiie Jewish councillors and tlie J’oman magis¬ 
trates; and even that the Sanhedrim had the gi.-u H-akd, 
and put a wauli before it. that the buriril-]»laf‘e ot “the 
InUlg ojSi the Jews ” must do ibtlei® have been known through- 
town. Shall we then, it has been well ‘'aid, "uppoho 
thdt nom of GhrisVs followers, not ev.m the p 0 ''‘'cS'O) of the 
^ ^ gA^denf UfUi so distnidful or curious as < go to looh at the gum 
when the women told of the appearance of Jesus < 
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Shall we imagine that no one out of tho great number qf f' 
enemies wets prudent enough to examine the tomb, and hav?i the,;, 
corpse, which assuredly would have still been in some degr^.; 
recognisable even after weeks, brought out, since it must have, 
been of the utmost importance to them openly to convict 
Christ 8 followers of a falseliood; while, as regards their horror 
of corpses, there were doubtless enough Gentile menials ia 
.ferusalem whom tli<*y could liave employed ? Instead of this, 
vve are told that they prefeived to conhiss the fact of the grave 
being found empty, in order to saddle the disciples with tlio 
nccusaiiou of ste-aling the corpse ! The " criticism ” which can 
make sucli statements as these, itself needs criticising very 
jijurli, 

Gthoi’S liave thought to evade the question hy supposing 
that some unktiown adorer of Chri; t took away the corpse 
without the knowhulge of the apostles,-—thus basing this 
world-wide and world-ruling belief on an accident or a fraud! 


Are not such fancies as tbese signs tiia-t our critics are in 
despair ; that, in the consciousness of having exhausted all their 
sagacity in textual criticism, in psychology, and philosophy, 

tht‘ vain attenij)t to overturn the ruck (d out ('hristian huth, 
tlicy arc now r<^ducod to substituting the wiiuli(;st hypotheses 
lor the historical testimonies wliicli they reject ? The eippty, 
open tomb, with its loud question: Where is His body ? puta 
all tlieir attempts to shame. 

A<ld to all these grminds for the reality of onr Lord's 
rcsuvrecllon the last and weightiest, viz. the immeasiirahle ejftct 


rA'ci'c.isuI hg ttiis hdirj on the disciplcB and on the world. Take^ , 
first of all, the sudden revolution in the from of mind and 
the lehneimr of the disciples, which can no more be explained 
as the rosidt of visions in tlieir case than in that of St. TauL 
Helore the resurrection we see the disciples so fearful; Aey 
.scatter when the Master is bound; the most courageous ol^^. 
tiieiu denies his Lord before a servant-girl; only Licretly do.;, 
they dare to meet wit h " doors shut for fear of the Jews 
imd afterwards, though holding their lives in their hantte* ,4 
step lorwaid so fearlessly before the whole nation, befoj:^:tb6, 
judges and murderers of their Master, and preach* His J;, 

turn with a joyousness that cannot be intimidated 
ihieiits or ill-usage. Beforehand, they are so shak^h 


I ' Hf* 
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bn>t;en down by tbe <!< jth of thoir that tin tr 

hope iti Him as tho Iicdf*cnu*r of Isiael is vanished, their o\Mi! 
ittinte and that ol their faiUi cm eloped m iiiipcnetndde dtiik- 
ness; and suddenly a li^ht of hope h kindled in tluin whith 
e\ep the most viuUnt ^torm of poistoidioii (nunot cvtiinrmvij 
All at once the} are th*ulv conations of (heir voiatioii, an 
intrepid, p»io'is faith a hole /t d, a Kuist i(njsiu«{,«t ol \Rtory» 
fills their 111 aits, and iinpeK them to po (o .lexis and Gintiles 
to compier the xx'orld lot th< ii Mastu tuid iijfholds and tom- 
fort's them in tnlml ition ami ilcath And tins lun faith finds 
an entrineo extiyxxlaie, onlv hoconu s ‘■ti it'‘,oi and nioio 
firmly iOf>ted tlmuiph opposition and peiMtutiou, <m jie 
dumped bv no jmwei, eitlur t f t!io sxxoi 1 or ol uence , in a 
stupendous levolntion it (unqneis tin. wniid and ii<;tnnales it 
inoially ami ^pllltuall> it iinbodKt il-ilf in u Iniu' ind 
j'lOXMtjp (’hutch uhuh Ins ])eiietndid to il) nUiou ,uid ,d 
ready la^foi foi i ilIiIm n u ntunes An in,lin t iohdtt.t ihut 
thi nt>lnthc to th St ihLUHnswahli cfufs in umtnj fi(t>n li'.toiis 
and aeri>>> tonitd /otn, trtan the Msionnv oi ipileptu tnn- 
stitution ol lix^-tmial woineii and weak m ived men, that llm 
disciples domed fh«’» eleai knox\l(d"C of tlieii extensive I isk 
from a fleitinj; vi'ien, that the hpliL of tin* < Inistiau r’liimh, 
the scduiely and tuitli ol its spnit, and the < unestiu , ot its 
nioml emi’v. rainc fmm ovei(\(it(d neivis, ay, tint (la 
iiwrnl nf/t m rata n of (hr voiUL pn itdinq fhmiunn, laat 7/s 
on^m in cnor and sdl-dicm mn ? An vvi to hilRvethat the 
great Fart wLuh has alfunhd a sirfiidint explanation of the 
history of the Chuioh and tlie df xelojuuent of the yoild uji lo 
this piescnt moment, m the ' nd dwindles down to the plim 
tonia ot a diseased nnagiimrion oi "U pa'^sion d ur.e hdlu- 
cm<5e ” ^ liclieve th it who wdl, < nil it what you plei i, only 
not rational or nI^nal, and he ^nie that it will ikvli stand 
before the judgni<*nt-scat ot luhtanj or of conyirn<r 

Ko, the mmht m ireajM oj luUoiaol prodncnl 
(he hdip^ tn the resurrntnofl, m yt crush ennf (» dmu U 
/ro^ awjthvng hut the fad („ / fmt\ Chnd, (fa (fi>o( Lahmar 
of the world, aduallf/ did lar t the hoiuh oj d<ath l>i ti-ynaj on 
ih^ Easter Morninq "Who is nuaerjn iid wi h ’Ik Iav of 
the sufficing reason ? In \iew of tli n<ts iiuinfr nd, wi 
mast say that, if anywhere, this law is lo t t of m t) » 
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visionary liypothesis. Froceedinc!:, as it docs, from a despe^9.ti& , 
desire to get rid ot the miracutoas at any price, this thoorj^ 
sliaros the fate which we have seen pertains to eveiy 
undei taking. Wishing to do away with the supernaturai, it ; 
ialls into the unnatural, imhistorical, irrational. For eighteen 
liuiuired years Chri.st's l>ody, tho Church, has been living and 
coiuiueriiig ; and should hei Head not be fully living, but halt 
rciiiained in death ? 01 a truth, UTi]>eliet believes what is 

most iacmdible. 

What, then, i.s the remit of our vnratiyaliou ? It is this: 
that botli tlie jmiofs demanded iiy StiaiLSS to substantiate the 
fact ol the resuiTection are mo^t fully furnished, viz. tlee his-* 
lorkaL creilihilUy of the records, and th^ 7w:cssity of this event in> 
order to explain othxr imUiijttnbh/ certain facts. The historical 
testiruonityj for the resurrection as an outward fact are firmly 
established ; they are equal to anything which may be de¬ 
manded of a .sure record ot ancient times ; and, as regards the 
.Kpistles of St, IVuil, the}’^ are unimpugned l*y any criticism, 
nor can they po-s.sihly he inttu'preted Jis mere internal events. 
And a series of indulntable events subsequent to the deqth of 
Christ,—facts ot spiritual and extemal experience in the history ' 
of the apostles; indeed, tho entire development of the Chris¬ 
tian Church,—all these form aii inex^jlicablo enigma without 
the ta(!t of the resurreetion. 


On the other hand, the t»isk that Strauss has set himself— 
to make us comprehend the belief in the resurrection without 
iiiiiaclcs, or el.'ic to give up his entire undertaking as a failure 
—hu.s in no case been aecoinplislied without open violence 
and arbitrariness. His e^ylanaiory attempU, as well as thou of 
all other anti-miraculous critics, are en! ifu/lcd in an emUess 
chain of inujmas aiid diffi.cultks. Dibti-ullies exegetkal: there 
is the clear testimony of St. Paul, and the gi’eat distinction 
made by New Testaiiumt writers between the description Of. '' 
vi.sions and tho na.rrati\ - s of our Lord’s appearances. BilB- 


cullies jm/choloyical: all likelihood is wanting for the su|qx>§d«' 
tiou tliat so many and such diftbreiitly constituted ^mohs, ; 
should, even by hundreds at a time, liave been simultaneously > 
predisposed to see visions ; there is tlie sudden and 
t biinge in the disciples’ frame of mind, e.specially, X 

sudden conversion of St. Paul; and finally, the speedy 
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of< otir lord’s appearances. Difficulties daffmatired: arising 
fropi the question. Whence shoidd the idea of an iaohik*(i 
itidivldua! resurrection, hitherto foreign to their iKslief, arise 
the minds of the disciples? Difficulties ckmivlo^knl: 
xin:^imons historical evidence j;oints to ** the third day,” and 
this leaves no space for the gi-iulual development of visions, or 
for the translocation of the tirsl appramnees toGalih^e, Diffi« 
culties to}xhjrapkiml: there, in a well-known sjiot, stands the 
empty tomb, with its loud (piesli^m, When^ is the body I 
which neither Jew nor Itorniin utleinpt.s to answer, though 
investigation would have lieou easy. Difficulties Imtonml: 
there is the firm and inmiovable belief of the. ilist'iplcs in their 
lords rosurrt'cl.ion, their preaehing so lull of vietorious joy 
and martyr's courage, wliich not eve n their most bitter enemies 
dart) on tlii.s point to gainsay; (here is tlm Ohristian *Siindny. 
a continual ctib-bration of the first Master vietory ; there is the. 
Christian (’Jmrch, founded and victoriously growing oii tin; 
rock of her belii.d' in the ornci(it*d and risen Saviour. And 
liiiidly, difficultic.s ituinil: there is the entire moral regenera¬ 
tion of the M'orld v hieh proceeded from the preaching of the 
apostles ; there we S(‘e llte kingdom of truth coming, and are 
told to believe, as has been well .said, that at limt it was 
false* afterward.^ it cou.itantly became more true, and at lengtli 
" developed ” into the .sii!>lime.st truth ! 

Tilt* critic is not yet born who could overconio all these 
obstacles. Where the supernatural so jialpably intrudes into 
history as in tin* re-'iirreetiou of Ciirist, reason would he far 
more prudent, huinhly and thankiully to mount this rock 
W’hich “ stands as liie mountain of God,” and thus continnoii.-^ly 
to increase her range of vision, than to expose one weak point 
after another by making fiitih) efforts to undermine i(. 

A word to mv readers! Afti.r the foregoing investigation, 
1 may well uUir the conclusion, that if any one arnong yon 
imagines hinuxdf to be justified in hisunbeliid by (In' (‘ritici--m 
of Stmuss or llaur, he is giv.iily deceived. In hi.s caiiior days 
(when still a believer in the Bible), Baur once said, “ As 
9^ttTedly as the origin of (he Christian (Jhurch can only be 
; h|!( 50 Uiited for by a firm belief in the, risen Saviour, so certain 
'"is it that this belief in its turn o'-uid rcht ujxm no other 
gfrbnnd than that of the historical tiuth of Ciui^s resunce- 
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tion nor <lid all the labours of Baura later years euHcO 
overthrow thi'i [>osition. • ’ , 

Blit in addition to these more nejrative grounds of defence,' 
consklor, too, tJui positive winUerproofs of the nccesMU/ of 
rnnrnriion ,— this most coiniorting and hope-inspiring fact in 
thi! whole history of Inuuauity; proofs wbieh are not only of a 
historical, but also (>f a dogjiintic nature. They proci^ed, as we 
hiutod at the outset, troin the nature of Chri.st’s /V/wm. As 
the siiile.srt luid Ijoly Son of Clod, Jli' could not see corruption; 
ileatU could n(*t bind iliiu coritinuouslv. since He had life in 

V -■ 

lliinself; and in laying down His life He inanih'stod Himself 
as eternal I^ove, which iniirit live eternally bneauso itself is lilb- 
They pn>oOcd fi'oiu the oninlnotritee and just or- of the divine 
</(>n rnnient, vvhicli w’oiild have been lumihilated had it left 
the Holy One of Ood—in w'h(*se cnicitixion sin and the power 
of darkness hiul celohrated their gre.itest trimnjdi—to corrupt 
in the grave; iiiul it not crowned Him,who for our sfikes waS 
forsaken on the-cross, with gloiy and lionour. They pi-ocoed 
Iron) the n'ork of Chvi.tt, the ci'own of which would he wanting 
unless through His resurrection He confirmed His death fwa 
being a saeiifiee for us, and nut for Himself, and tlier63by over¬ 
came the last (Uiemy—eviui doatli. U'liey procei.'d from the 
pnsntri of tite Hot// Oho.4, whom Christ imjmrts, and sends in 
cuiusequeiicc ol His resurrection and ascension (John xv. 2G, 

XX. L'w ; Acts ii. JJ) ; and from the personal experience of 
lielicver.s, w'ho through that same Holy Ghost constantly e.xpe- 
nence the sanelitying and beatific influences of the Saviour's 
resurrect ion-life (Uom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12 et ss., iii 1 et ss.; 

1 I’ct. i. .1); l)(;cause the Lord is not only the risen One, hut 
also the llesiuTection and the Life (John X' 25). They pro¬ 
ceed from the internal cohcrcuee in the kis! if of God's kingdom^ 
——for with the resurrection of Christ the second spiritual period 
of man’s history begins, which will be fully realized at the end 
of tins age,—and hence, tc-'..', from the idea of the woriets con^' 
sum ttwtion; the resurrection and transformation of Christ bethg 
the divine pledge of that general resurrection and transforma-' 
tion in which, as its aim and end, the IiisLory of monkilic^ as * 
w( 11 as that of nature, is eventually to be merged, wheti tliis I- 
earthly spheixj shall be transformed into a heavenly. 

* Beiigcrs ArchU'/ar Thtotoijk, vol. ii. part 8, p. flS. ■ .''''-5, 
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I pray you, all those giouiids togolhcr, and then I think 
that the question of the resurrection on which your whole 
belief and your whole hope depends, will no longer cause ) ou 
dcHibts. 

The enemies of Je^^ns once placed a watch at Itis giave, 
that the liody might not be sichn Now, \>e oiiHt*hes btiind 
befoic His empty tomb, to guaid it witli the-so mgumenL'f atul 
with the evpdinmutil pioot of llis lesuTiulion-jKOMi working 
in our Immls, that none may again bury the luul ot gloi) 

Now if the lesiiiTei turn bo lu (sIiMisIkiI het, must 
rcmemlxji that, acecuhug to Striusb’ own ionb‘si<m, hisentue 
undertaking is a faihne, ami the iiudequacv of the jmo h 
natural human vieiv of the life of Chiist i^ pioveil (p llSb) 
ITur if this gieat ceutial inn.ule of the u'snire* tion ‘tiirnl Imn. 
bO does all licit ]>iLudes and follows it the mi»,unions detd') 
of Christ, the tiuth of Ills. ledieming death, liis istcii'^ion and 
the outpouring ot the Holy (Iho'^t , yes, even ITh mu i« ulons 
biilh and divine Son‘'hip, foi if the (onsurnmulKtu of Jlis life 
were auch a lunule, may we not fanly com hide that its 
hegjumiig was al <o Ilium uhnis ^ 11^ i using Chiist liom the 

dead, God niin'>(lf hts bstihed and eoniiinieil tliritile I'i what 
the Cliuidi his <\(i msmt lined and viorshippid -Ills onl}- 
begotten Son 'ihus oiii htlul in ilim is, in eviiy issential 
paiticuiai, bhitlded agnn'^t tlu attuks of uilnism and 
inythicism, and those woids remiin tine ui whuh fhe Loid 
lias comprehemkd the intiie niiriuulous hi^toiy of Itis 
Church' “ Feai not, 1 am the lii'-t and the List 1 am He 
that iiveth, and was dtad , and, hehold, I am ahv< tor eici- 
, more” (liev. i 17 and Id). 
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THE MODERN CiHri{’AL TIlEOliy OF I'lOMITlVE CHRKSTIA^TITV. 

I il the prPC(.'rttn|T Lechue we axidncod the origin of tlio 
Ghij&tian Oiiurnh, and I he jiminl rcgMueiation of the worM 
whhdi sjiranj; therefroni, as a pnncijMl argument for the 
reality ol our Ix)id’.s ro&uireclioii lint what it the formation 
ot ClniMianity, its hit* .i jd iLs (toctuues, sluniUi prove to be 
the natural lnstonc.il lesult ot a necoscary process of 
<levelo]>tiK*nt? C'iearly, if this, the greatest jdienomenon in 
the vvofld’ri liihUuy, eaii he shown t*» he a merely natural link 
in the fh.iin ot eiejits, then the mnaeulous niid .ill supcniatural 
revi hit ions troni God are uhs«ilut(.dy ehininiiU'd fwm the 
histoiv ot nMuknuh The Tnhivfjeti cntieul hilwol has leil 
111 *' van in this last and most coinpreheiusive attempt, made 
utidei an inw.ud coni]»u]sion by modern cntioisni, to exclude 
God troin lii^tory Foi as long as men could not help re¬ 
garding Glnisti.nntv, at least in resjiect of its dwirinCt 
as l\ing heyortd all analogies ol human ivisdom, it was in 
ilselt, in the uniijiienevSs ot its spiritual purport, an actual 
)MOiit toi the truth ot supernatural levelation,—an immediate 
attest ition of its Pounder’s divinity. Kor was it then of 
much use to quarrel about the external history and its miracu¬ 
lous Ol natuial oiigin. Only it the tundaniental and essfontial 
ideas ol C’hll'^llan^ty can be fully comiC'T d with natural and 
human factors already extant, and sho'‘ . to be their intrinsi¬ 
cally necessary devedopment, w’ould the liattle he thorougbljr 
and once for all decided irs fa^'our of the nirwlern anti-miracu- 
Juus view ot history. Pur tliis reason the chiet efforts of ^he 
critical school have been directed towards the elucidation'’Of v 
j'Timitive Christianity and its internal formation, towards ^ 
proot of a connection between its doctrines and the ^ 

ot spiritual culture which were already extant, and 
towards the investigation ot its records. 

604 
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entird rescnwli into tie existeuoo of tlio snpenuUujul 
ap;d the miraculous ran, thtrcforo, <»nty be completed by an 
examination of tho luodcrn critioul theory as lo primitivo 
Christiiamty. V^a have gained a firm foothold for this under- 
ttddng by our di'?tu‘-sion ol the a*surn’ctioii,—as being the 
most dedsivt* epurh in tho hi^lory of Christ ninety, tho corner¬ 
stone'on which the entire oditicr of Clivi-tian touohing was 
erected,—and also by our roiiMdoration of St, VauVs eon- 
versioni. If our oj^porionts sliouhl, noveitludosa, suroeed in 
eliminating the supt'vnatnral elcinont from the gun\tU ol 
doctrine iu tho apo^rolic age, a\o shouhl find it diflirult to 
reUiin this fiUtor ov( n in the IVisoji ol Clnisl If, on the 
contrary, we can psovo to thorn that it is .lixijlntoly iiiijto'- 
,sible to explain the ovigia and growth ot Chiii'itianity Ironi 
' merely netui'al ami hi''t oi'al souu’os, willKml aoknowlodeing 
the mterfi'ionce of a wpi nt/tlHnd fartoi, thon ihrv can liiive 
no mtionnl ground ft»r denying the miKicuhnis ni gi'uvr.d, 
bnt will bo rom]toll(‘d to acknowledge iho iutn'iioailion ol 
snpeniuUiial diilne poweia in all jaaiods of tho world’s 
history. 

Bnt there i'- anotluT leason yet why the discussion of this 
cjucstiou should fvivm the <'<tmlu'-inu of our hi\e.stigiitioi)s. 
Of all modern oppomuits <if (uir uld I'.ntli, we now stand be¬ 
fore the gio:it<'sl, wliniii hitlu'ito we ]ia\(* (udy mentioned 
cursorily. Wiitiug a^ ho did onlv for the lo.inied woild, his 
name is less known to the puhlio at huge than those of Slnuiss, 
Renan, and otliei-s, hut it will kumiii iii<ciihed in the histmy 
of mochnn theology when that of many others, now known to 
• every one, will lia^e long simo hueii elhv’cd. f)r. IVidinand 
Chiistian von Baur, piuhssoi* of theology at Tnhingeu (died 
2d Deamibor ISGO), was one of the greatest, if not tho 
greatest, tlieolog.i.il scholar f»f this century ; aflei the dt-ath (»f 
, Kewider, the Most notable historian of the Chiuch and Iut 
doctrines, tuit only in Germany, hut in tho woild; tlie nio-t 
indefatigable 'f inveBtigstoip, Kopecially' as iigaids tho history 
’of pnmitive Christianity, in the elneidation of which he ha-j 
well of theologv He stnndsahead and ahouldei'i 
v:;V'i^ve all other modeni opponents ^ f the inirmadom. Vruin 
they all learn and draw their o pplios; ihey mo fain to 
' the fruits of his enoiin"a.s diligtnce if they wish 
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not meitly to l)eat the air, but inotliodically to stom tbe 
ciUdtil oi our Chn&tian faith. Strauss iimiaelf, in the p^ence 
ol l]iis moil, t'oiifesses his backwaidw'.s : “I expected/' skys 
]ji\ “ with the presumption of youth, to storm the fortress by 
,i siumIo ass,iult, hut It lenuined lor my gieator master to 
uuiJeit ike a stuuitilif biVge, beiore vliicli it< w.ilh must faH” 

And, in tiiith, if hum.iii powtr, huin.iri diligence and acute- 
nciS, eouU e\ei hring about the ovt ithrow ot our huth, this 
man \voultl have accomplisli-d it Itut our prc'^cnt theology 
IS daily betommg moie coon inn. d ihit he u \s mcoiupetent to 
this talk lud tint, in sjiUe ot all hn imuUtiible exeitious, 
ho did not suoceid in ])ioving the moH'lywMtuiJil origin of 
( liiistiiiiiitv This IS one ol the surest ■-igns that the rock 
u])o'i whnh out laith is fouiidt d is ah‘-)ltitf!v imlostiuctible. 
'Jo impiess }ou with thn (ouvlotion is the last aim of these 
lectiiun 

I'oi Ibis pin pose, Me will J/fsi in.iko oiii^tlvc'’ acquainted 
With the puuoplcs oi J^>iin and his school and tli< ir repre- 
seul ition ol pumiti\e Chmlianity tin reiipuu tounded, xind 
snofid, we will oiiJeavour to give a critique oi their theoiy. 


I—illE VlJNlIllLs OF Tlir lUiniXoLX SChUOL, 

r*aur 011(0 bluined Stiauss for venturing to write a critique 
nf the histuiv witlumt a piecediiig critical investigation 

(d the tiospels , and we omselves have seen that Rtiauss jiassos 
over this point too lightly, (ven lu his new edition of the Zi/e 
of Christ It is tlm gap which the Tubingen School emlea- 
\ouis to fill up. The weak point of Sti iss is the strong 
point with these critics, or at least that t 'Inch they devote 
their chiet attention 'Iheir maxim is, that w'e must recut 
itom tlie criticism of histoiy tv‘ thn of the hutorual writiitg^. 
No certain conclusions as < the history of the Lfe of Christ, 
or Iho ougiri ol the Christian Chinch, can be airiv’ed at until 
we have discovered by 'whom, under what influences, and 
w ith wdiat tendency the different books of the New Testament 
wu^re wiitten. Thus the chief impoitance of the Thbingelt 
School —i c. of Bauv and his follow ers, Schwegler, E, Kostin, 
Zcdler, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, etc.—lies in the cniical invisi^d* 
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tixm iMo tti» orujm of th X>o> Ttsfnm*nt, ami fht, hi'yfoiv oj iU 
a^dolic md iwd-aim'-toyU «i/e, wiiii its puculiail) coii'<itJtuttd 
parlies. 

lu order to comprt'hrnd ihe iiiotuo piinoiple of Ihese in\eh 
tij^ations, we nuisfc umihuiIk 1 tint tiie /enitli ot llasi ^oluml «i 
development ioiiKKk'i \\ith tint oJ the neg<‘han pliilosophj 
at Tulnnijen 7 'hi K/'io^t vj Ihu,s iLniu^tion, oj litsfon/ 71 
aecordifu/lt/ fff/ nulrd bij ih-L Ibo Unn yhi'i.< Tliouijh tn> 

nuy i»ra(lual]> lja\o o\oi<oiue uuuh t)l Us (hk sule»in<ss, lu> v\«w 
to Lin l.ivi ^oveiiH'd b) its haul inn ntal uJiU, \w the imnu 
nuKti ol Gud and the woild, uttoidin^ to «hnh Iherf'lil.on 
ol the duiue timl human bpiiit mu t be loufencfl an essentwl 
umt> not as pt isoual clistindton and intei(«mist * Goil (loe-« 
not live and leign above the woild and its 1 li iiioes . Up is 
oi.ly leali/i d in ntd vvitli it, and llu* liistoiv ol tlie world is 
the pnxeis of al) olute IJt.nj, whu h d<v<io]j(-> with an iron 
neces^it) at<oiiimj» to luLnial law? All tlmt ap]K iis in 
nature and liisLoi) is a uviidton of tlie iteind LK 1 But 
the latter i^- luvti lully leali/ed ill a siiiiile indivilual fud\ 
in the gtiuial d(\i lo]uuent tukcui as a whole lia intliMihuil 
as sueh, alw n s stands in a coitain (ontiadutoiv id.dion to 
the universil ld(<i, negatives it, and must ihoudoii list ll be 
ne;^iti\pd . T his < luiull) it tlrss and aimless piu( (ss is tlu* 
continuous negation oi a m^sition in whn li tme phenonu non 
alwavs tails butli tin next, so that <. u h tan be coniustnl 
with the puttdni'j; one and txjdnned iiom it In this mono¬ 
tonous path tlo WDiId shistoi) and hk'-'Wthe hietoi> ol the 
Chuuh, as ol all uh^ious devdopnn nt, is evti muuhin^ on 
With tins lundirmnlal view, Baur touhl not but (<uhj( 1 (i 
the doctiiiies "of an ttciniliy s« ij-]’<’> h < U d peisonalit} of 
God, ol a fc]K>ntam ous treqlioii ol llie woild, oi sin anrl moi d 
* perveision oiiLinating liom tm. fiotdom <d man, of nuns pu 
sonal miiuoit as imperfect notions of n luiom btdief 
But above all he must, il consistent, rtjtd Uh (lodniHS 0} n 
trul^ suptmai md remlation and of a uniat idou&, unapti, iinunt 

* Kot until later, when Ban histoneil |tnri( ij^ hjul ]< np )vnf<‘ 
did Im* appear to «< ogms the person d <j1 d*»d hoiiu wit it inou. , 
e gr, he says ** If Oiyi be truly conceo ‘ is i hjunf, *h n i uh* r Il( nmU 
jbe M trarh immediately i>i*r‘»onal, m rise it it > < ii U m uh U n* Uh.bnti uf 
pergouakty oau contribute to the Lonceptiou < uod oa tin abaolute B< 
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of God and man in Chrut, and of jsinless perfection in 
historical Cluist as the Hcdeemer and Saviour of the 
These lie must transmute into the idea of the essential uirf^y: 
of the divine and human spirit, and of a contimions,nece^sar/-: 
reconciliation and union of both, -which must 1>6 pnncipall^ 
accomplished by the moral self-deveh'pmcnt of man.” ^ 

From this it is evident tlmt, on the standpoint of Eaur, th4 
miraculoifs is impoH>iihl(\ Everythin'; takes place in a neces¬ 
sary natural development, in which one plmnomenon begets 
another, and in which, therefore, nothing can form nn absolutely 
new beginning (which is the nature of a miracle, ride p. 203), 
hut all is only the result of gcains and causes already extant, 
Not even Vhristmniiy may form any exeeption to this ah.so>* 
lutely valid law. It must therefore allow of being included 
as a historical phemytnenon in the vnirmrd deniopmtnt of tha 
wovhl, by being consitlered as a period in tlio. general develop- . 
rnent of religious consciousness. It had no miraculous begin¬ 
ning, nor has there appeared in Christ ;niy absolutely now 
ju'inciple which could have hoen the sudden and unincdiated 
commencement of a new developrnent. Chi'idinnit}/ is only 
the nnJural vnitif of all yre-Chridvin schools of thought, "the 
ripe fruit of all the higluT longings that liad hitherto stin-ed 
amongst all Immches of the great Iniinau family.'*'^ Eaur will 
not acknowledge any other view of Jiist<wy as entirely un¬ 
biassed, or “free from presuppositions ” as he likes to call it. 
For him a strictly scientilio research is only that which 
excludes all supernatural interference, of God in history, and 
seek.*? to derive every phenomenon from pureh^ natural causes. 
Hence to this day the ]>eculiar fashion, prevalent amongst the 
opponents of all }>n.sitive belief, of acknowledging as “ 
only those theories xvhich tend to deny th; -.upernatural, ah^; 
of accusing all others of being "biassed \y dogmatic presup¬ 
positions'” and " nnscientific a.* if a belief in the supematttl^vr 
^must exclude strict h\gic, and did not rathe? improve if; ^ 
it darkened our ndional knowledge, and did not ratliw^ 
enlighten and extend it. 

Jk-mr mnintained these fenti-mii-aculous principles to tho'H^';' 

' T,au»lorer, tt'orte, dor Erinneruvtj nn F. C. v. Jiaur, p. 3S. Ct 
I'lilt'l ;ilsn fur tho followinfj jMigifs, , i.' ,,<4 

* Stmuss, Ja'Ihh Jfsu, p. 167. " . 
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*^Whp&verr hQ writes/ "cau see iu the incarnation of the Sou 
OC-Ood nothing but un absoliitjo luiraule, must thereby give 
ap fliJi historical ooiinoctioii. The uiiiaculous is au absolute 
bc^nning; and the more tliis beginning is the precondition of 
hll that follows, the more must the whole senes of phenomena 
which belong to the region of Chiistianity bear the iuiprasa of 
the same miraculous character. If at tUo iirst point the lus- 
torical continuity is rout asnmler, thou a similar interruption 
is possible at every suceee<ling stage. It is, iberefore, very 
natural tliat historical invcstiguliou sUonlil,in its own interest* 
seek to indufh du, miradc of tho absolute hcginniiuj in the one. his^ 
toricat eonneotton, and dts.-ioloc it emfue an possihh into its natural 
ekmeiUsy Similaiiy he i-emarks in unothev ]iassago ;* “ It is 
imcleniable that tendency of hktorirul covdtUmtion must be 
to briny down the supt riiuinrul ami hiiraculons, which (yOUsti- 
tutes the spccitic character (1) of ChristiuTuty, to an, absolute, 
minimum; nor can it, from its very nature, have (Uiy other 
temlency. Us task is t.> investigatCy what has hai.iHuiea in 
the connection of its causes ami elfects ; but tlie miraculous, 
in its absolute sense, destroys the natural coiinectiun.'’ So 
only that can be historical investigation which tries to get rid 
of the miraculous a.s far a.s possible. Hut what il the miiacu- 
lous itself lyere historical ? 

Thus Baur from the outset declares war against the miracu¬ 
lous ; but he employs a peculiar method in getting rid ot it. 
We have already .seen how, for this purpose, the nationalists 
make use of the “ natural,” i.e. unnatural explanation of iso¬ 
lated miracles; l»ow Strauss and Kenan class miracles in general 
under the head of legends and fabrications. Baur, on the 
other hand, does not engage in many skirmishes about isiduted 
miracles; though, where he docs so, he assumes either that 
they were, legends of unintentjoual origin, or .still oltcnci, 
intentional falo - ations. His chief endeavour is to divest the 
' fhonemmm of (Jhristianily (vt a whole of its mivaculou.". clia- 

by deriving tin* elements of the Chris- 
tiaa* religion as much as possible Irom concej.tions and ideas 
extant in Judfaism and heathenism, and by connecting 
: with these, as though they were the products of a natural 


'' IlrttH ChTi^enthum ‘hr er^eti drt^ Ju 
Tubiugiw SchuU, j>. 14. 


lUndir'-f, 2(1 cd. p. 1. 
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tlevelopnipnt. The substance of history, as extracted by his criti* 
cism,—but often, too, invented by it.—is of its own accord 
show tlic superfluousness and impossibility of miracles. The 
means by which he seeks to eliminalp the miraculouR, is, in 
sboit, the (hmo)istratwn, of hutoinraJ anotogus and pomU of 
tontad between tlio pre-Christian and tin* Chri''tian view of 
the woild and of Cod. 

How, then, does lUiir discover tliese ? He looks for cerlain 
%iows tvhifh are common on the one hand to the iiiture ot 
Christinmty, and on the othei to the jjeneral character of that 
njTC. “ The mure decidedly siuh common points of connection 
a])penr, the clearer is the lifjflit wdiich they cast upon the his- 
toiieal orii^dn ot C!iri<'tianUv itself”^ Such, eg., is the idea 
»)f umursahm. This was deiived by Cbri'-tianitv fn>m the 
w'()rld-w](h> Homan empne. ‘'In its universali m Cliristianity 
stood ui)on the same level to wdurh the Hornau Strife had raistd 
ithcll by its world-wide niouarcby, . . . The universaiism 
of Christianity luwer could have penetrated into tlu- general 
conscioiMiess of the nations liad not the wmv been pre}jared 
for it by jiulitical universalism. In its essence, (’hristiaii 
univers.dism is the general form of consciousne.ss to Tvliich the 
deM lopnu nt of mankind up to the aj>peaTance of Chii&tianity 
had attained.” •• 

(bnstianity became the absolute rrligiou on account of its 
jiKt'dif spiritual chnrad<r, since it is more free from nil that is 
merely outward and sensuous than any otlier religion, and 
more deeply founded on the princijdes of moinl conscionsncsfi, 
knowing no other worship of God than that which takes place 
in spirit and in truth. The specific pre-einiueuce of Chris¬ 
tianity in iLs character as the nb.sohite religion, is liased upon 
the fact, that in it man becomes conscious of ’ iniself as a moral 
subi(‘ct. “ That wdiich exalts Christianity, as ngain.st all other 
belief, to the dignity of the absolute religion, is in the last 
instance nothing but the pure'; moral character of its facts (?), 
doctiines, and requirements,"* This aspect of Christianity is 
ci'uurctcd with the Greek philosophy, through W'hich, since the 

’ 7)(^^ Chrislenthvm dfr ersten ifrti Jahrltundtrfe, pp, 2-22. ' 

/J Ttihinffi'r Srhuk%. t/tre S(fhu>vj zur (Jc^ennart (2<I pd, ppi. 30 
Cl \uih wl.'it follows, UiLkh, ‘’Du' Tul>u)v:L'r lo'jloiisclu* ScliiUc,”in th4 
«/•' /*Jur ProicHKtndsmm m. Klrcltf for March and April 1864. 
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tinje of Socral««!, men liail become ii€i|uaintei! with llie conccp- 
tioaa of the mhjnf. Tim philosophy of Plato, mtw especialU, 
is very nearly n»laleil to Ohvi'‘'ti.inityj, evexi i« its i<lea] ground- 
woflc. His doctxines respecting a Cnvitor of the woihi, tho 
iniraortality ol the soul, tlia essential allinity ladween man axid 
God, of man’s need of tounminiou with God,- - tht' way in whicli 
he recognises tlie depeuddme ol man on a higher woild. front 
which alone he can receive insttueuon as to divine things,— 
all these are so many point.-, of <‘onta(d wtlh f'hrislianity. 
Oilier tend.nuii-s of thought, at h.ist negatively, paved tlie way 
fur Chrijtianity, since by llaor eriors or oni'sidedm's^ they 
called lorlli a I'evulsion of the religions eom^eiousness in the 
opposite direct’.ei, Thu.s, cy., tlm li.nightv .'ielf-eontentinent. 
of the l^toxc binned as grc.it a eontnisl U\ Ginj'Jti.inity as did 
the volujituonsru‘s of the Kpienrean to t'lnistuin M'lfdentnb 
Tlie mcic one'^bUd the charaetcr ol jhilo-^t.phy in 

the sceplieril s\-.terns windi despaired of attaining In .mv <‘Ci- 
taiuty of tiulh, tlie more niiH llu' necessity of un 
Jonndatioii tor the tiutli lieconir idear to men. Theu’e natundlv 
lullotsul a revulsion of con.seiousnes^ from the suhjeelive to 
the objective, fmm philosophy to religion, from nmio specuhi- 
tion to tin* belief m actual ii-yelations of (tod. 

I^ut the ^hief factor to which atU*nfion must be dii'ceted in 
considering the oiiein of Clnistinnify is Jitihu^ni, ("Inistianil v 
is nothing hwl Jinhuvn And thi.s spiriUmli/ation 

of rTndaism wa-s made wav for in the Old Testament by Die 
prophets. Tluir wrUirig-> “ ahi-ady cnnlmn tlie clement,s <>f •\ 
religion which only needed, to be bioiiglit info a more g(»nei.d 
form of conneiousness in older to become Chiisiianity.” As 
for the national impress and tlie xmrticii lari sin of the .Tewi'li 
religion w'bich is ojtpoacd to Chnstiunity, it bail broken through 
these bounds in the rcht/iotfs phtiohophy of Ah't/i.vhin~~ {\m 
HelJemc Judai*:'! -by tlie ulhyortral iiif<rj>rfffifn>/i of the Old 
Testament In thi^ w'ay a means had been (li*c(»v('red of 
extending at pleasure tho scope of fli“ Old Testament, and 
heoc€ there oidgnnated “ a 'j ■ u* imiver'-nl fr>rrii of tho religious 
consciousness which ahead; {ossCssecl f-omOhing of the fpiiit 
df Christianity ” . . . " In tact, we er ostantly find germs of 
Christianity wherever Judaum orhea’’- ndom i*<‘(ujns wotlon 
Itself. As often as this happens, a e^ore unive rsal and gell- 
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dependent form of religious consciousness is in process, spif 
dcvelojjinent.” Tho ascetic asi>ect ol Christianity finally, ilta 
rominciation of the pos^ebsions and pleasures of this life, and 
its separation from the world, stand in close relationship tnthi 
Ihe sects of the Tlierapeutes and Essenes, who withdrew from 
the corriii)tion of the world into still communities, where, with 
ill! things in common, they lived the most simple and laborious 
hfe, fipoit from all worldly delights 

In this manner Ilaur arrives at the conclusion that the 
germs of a new creation lay dormant in the dissolution of the 
f»ld world, and only needed to bo centred in one focus in 
Older to raise the religious cnnseioiisncss to the level of Chris¬ 
tianity. Cl/riUinnilt/, therf/in*, 7v onl/j tin natund 'unit// nf all 
th'W chwtnts. “ It contains nothing which is not comlitionecl 
by a preceding S( lies of c.uise'> and olfects, nothing which had 
not long beloie been prepau'd in diftereut ways ; nothing which 
li'id n.)t alieady been vindicated eitlicr as a result of rational 
thought, or a.s a need of tho human heart, or as a requirement 
of the mmal corrciou'>n<‘ss.” ^ lUit that tliese existing elements 
of a new religious giowtli “ should converge in one special point, 
mid in tins one special individual, this is the vvonder in the 
ougin of Christianity which no historical rellectioii can further 
anal} se ” 

Aecoiding to Baur, the true kernel of Christianity appears 
in all thoKc jxuiils on which Jo&u.s insisted when He appeared 
ns the li'i/ot'iiu’r of iht Jiwudi rrltyum. The pure elements of 
this reli"-mn fmmed tho motive principle of 11 is religious work. 
He did not come to deslioy, but to fulfil; and the law was 
Inltillod by Him, inaMuuch lu? He recuired from the merely 
ontwanl ceremonial service to the internal dispiwition. The 
teiidonry of the un>>t important of Christ’s .1 nactic discourses 
was to refer man b.iek to himstdf, to call Ins attention to all 
that may be linrrned from the v^aiits of his moral nature. 

* Dn<< ( fi< hhiithnn ihr erstfn 3 p. 21. Further on 

s 'luiwli.a that the Christian rioctrine^ wonhl (loQbtl<>5<!r have ‘boen 

u 1< it* il into tlir Kiiikii of so many other sayings of the vitse men ol oW, whleb 
iini. long bain* U«-u torgoUen, “hiitl they not m the ornate of the Fo^iui^r'' 
* I ome wont-i of tieninf Itff " (pp, 35, 36). We have already seen (\k 880) 
^*umss m like tnamier refers the true humanitarian tendency in Chrhlt V 
ill lit mo oiigin, nml considei-s His purely spnitual and moral coaoeplioa irf 
as au Old Ttaament hiirloom. ’ i 
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All tbftt belongs to the ttuly moral purport of Chrisffc’s teacl»- 
ingji, oil contained in the. Sermon on the Mount, the parulde .^ 
©tc*^—his doctrine as to | i«* kuigdoiu f>f (h>d, the conditions of 
its iDcmbership whereby Tn»?j placed ii^ a truly mural relatiim 
to God;—all this con<stitutes the intrinsic (♦"‘'cuce of Chris¬ 
tianity and its substantial centre ” 2*ubi}i{/tr iSi ftuk, p, ilO' 
In those dulactie discoui-sf •ji wc find a svMoin of ivlitnoua truth 

V » 

W'hich iinpaits to (’hristianily the iihmaiter of tht ponst ratumuf 
religion. “ What should theie be .'»upcrnalur:il in tlie fact that 
Ibo eternal verities of reason wore unce iironounccd in such u 
way that they only needed to be pu>nouue«‘d in (Jinler to en 
sure their universal ucknowledgment ? ” Tiue, «*veu the most 
rational veiities of religion \^ill nut meet \\ith general lU'eept- 
anco if they are not supported by the wt'iglit of a great p(‘r- 
sonality, I’ut theiv is eveiy reason to belli \e that Jesus was 
Just such an exti.uudiTuuv pf rsonality, intellectually gifted iu 
the highest d*‘gic«', and niondly gmnd That, howcNei, which 
gives Ilia peison tlie Jiiuhe^t. its absolute hignific.nicc, is oul_\ 
that in Him “ fii'-t this hee concej tiou of th^ icl.itiou beU\e( u 
(iod and man was denied from all impurity, enteied into llu^ 
living consoousne&s of man, and found there its truest and 
most immediate exjnession” {nhi avjt) 

Ii^ the inij['a'h’s o{ Christ, and in the foim tliat tliey lja\< 
taken in tradition, we can only see an tlfeit of the womleifiil 
influence i>f fMmst upon Hi? cont(nupouine>>. Ko Bitonei b.id 
He made Hinw'll ronspiuious than men saw in Him the long- 
expected Savimii. The que-itnai is, whether Jesus was at onci 
firmly convuieed of His ^li-ssianie imssjon, or whether this 
idea only gradually gained ground in Him. We shall pic enllv 
see that Hanr doc.s not sufliciently explain to ns how .Je n, 
came to declare Himsdi to be th<‘ Mes.siah. Dcddull} as He 
asserted the convietion of His Messianic mission He was 
exceedingly reser\t-d as to the political exjieetatioo^ of Hi 
people, and held entirely aloof from them, toi ll** only wiJiid 
to Work by a spiutual rofonuatiom Kuily m Hi'^ career He 
hftd.hdbome convinced that ti e .sacrifice of His life w^as ncei - 
to the realization of Hi? nlea. Alter a hmgthy stay in 
Oldilee, He went to Jerusalem, in ordei to bring uboi-t tb*' 
crieia which ended in death Tin icads of lli^^ nation 
.condemned Hun, under the influence of tb j correct pieseutiim ut 
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that He had brought on tlie end of the old faith. His death 
cut ofi tlie last })or5&ibility of identifying the Messiah, whom 
lie claimed to be, with the Jewish Messiah, who was to have 
<>rocted another kingdom of JDavid. Not until then did the 
Messianic idea which Ho had enunciated stand forth in all its 
]unity, and now it could not but become the principle of a 
new religion ditreicnt fioiu Judaism, Chiistiauity, tlierefore, 
g,lined its woiM-wido importance through the death of Jesus. 
His Tihurrottion is merely the d»'(‘]aiation, put in the form of a 
lact, that Hi', [leisori nut only did not perish, but was even 
Kiised by death to the dignity uhuli peiLaiued to Him as being 
the living e^ponent of the new s])iritual leligioii, " What the 
lesiiriei tioii pir .% i.s," hiys l>,air, with peculiar caution,''it 
does not Ik* within the pioviiieciJ h^^tolit!d icsearch to deter- 
mine” (iKp jriO). Tlie corivictun tiiat IIis leburrcction was 
an absolute ne''essitv toieed itself njioii the disciples, and for 
their eon!>i'Liin‘^nti& it wiis a fnm tact Cliuieh Instoiy, tliere- 
loie, hdS tor its starting-point, not the objeiine tact of the 
jt'sui reetion, but the hluj of tin dosoplis in it Tins l»elxef 
was tlie conimeneement ot tlie Chubtiaii Church. 

Thus peimitm Chrisliuniijj, ammlinej to BauT, is a form of 
ilu dcuiopminf of JodaLm, to winch, liftvvcver, all the other 
more spiriUud elements of that age contnbutod. la virti^e of 
(lie urgent etfoits which He <lne<“ted towards promoting an 
internal and bpiiitual perception of the law, Christ became the 
author of a religious and moral reformation of Judaism; but 
in «ill Mils He was a mere man, nor did Ho exceed the hiiiits 
of wliat was purely nntuinl either in His person or Ills work. 
And tbii.s, nioieovei, He was legarded during the primitivo 
Christian age. Tin' thst Ohristian.s were Jews, only they be* 
beved in a i^fessiali who had already app- nvd, without, bow- 
t'ver, asciibing to Him ilivine attributes. In this beli^ their 
entire doctrine consisted. Tc sulistantiatc this, Baur appeals 
to tin* Ebiouiies, a party of .Icwish Christians who held to the 
law of Moses, and denied the birtn of Jesus from the Virgin, de- 
c] uing Him to be a mere man. Primitive Christianity wad, in 
i..ct,nothing but Ebionitism,—i.c.a Jewish sect which afterwards 
devt'loped into the universal Church,—not, however, beoansS 
f-uecci:Sively drew conclusion after coiiclie'ion from its chief ten^t 
thit Je&i’s was the Mossi.di, but only because itw’as gradnahiy 
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eoimpelled to drop oup pieco of the old ♦Tudaisoi aft<*r anothor.‘ 
Por theso primitive Christians had as yet no idea that the 
kingdom of God was to be evtended beyond the boiindarie.s of 
XsraeL The Jewish-Ohristian party was pr»Mlomiii.tnfc as far 
down as tlie beginning of tlie second cenhny, bnt Ijcforo this 
another more frte nml itnirrefiu/isi Hchool }jad ae[>aratr‘d from it, 
chiefly through the ti'nching and \\(*rk of the Apostle Taut 
This body held Christianity to be the universal religion, released 
itself from the l)ondrtge of the law, and directed its attention 
chiefly to the heathen. Heme it eradunlly befunne the more 
numerous, and later on the donnn.mt party, .Amongst its 
members a Jn/fh*'e com'eptiou of (’bust - ot His pie-e\i,stence. 
His unity with the .Father, His tJodlieol --vms gradually de¬ 
veloped (luriiiir the course (d the seotmd eciiturv. 

The elticf rejmsmitatives of the fotnit'r ])au\ arc St Veter 
and St, dames ; that of flu* latter, St. Paul. Actt»riiine to llaur, 
the entire history of ])riuntive Christmnity is luled by this 
opposition between P-tern uni and Pniduii'^in , or between 
Jewish Christians and Centile Christians. 'I’liere aie tr.T(*es 
ot it m the J'Jow Te-stanient. In Cal. ii. we re id of a dispute 
between St Veter and St Vaul as to the lelanve p'*sifituis of 
the Jewish and Centile Chnainns, In 1 Cor, i. we read of 
partje-s in the Corinthian C!uu»'h who called theuisi Ives by 
the names of Vaul, Apollos, Knihas, and Cliiist. hi the 
Epistle, of St. .fames we find a le.,Ml J< w setting uj) works as 
against mere faith. In course of time, linwever, men somdit 
to medt<(t( between these two oppfmifeq, and to reconcile Hieiii. 
All the book-s of the New Testament owe tlieir origin eitlier to 
one or other of tlicse paitie.s, or to an attomjit at mediation 
between them. 

For whnt follows from this view of primitive Cliiistianity 
with respect to the yenuinenesh '>f the hooks of the New Tes¬ 
tament ? First \\\VX the hool'<^ in V'hich v:)e find ihi do'-lrine of 
ihb Chdkead of Chrut alraidy dcoeloped cannot hnre hi/n <nm- 
pimd till (he ncxnul century. For the .apostolic ('Inn-ch, and 
even^t. Paul, bad no sucii high conce])tiori of Cliii‘*t, And 
second, that only tho.se wu'^'ugg whkh drtiratlv cvjre^-s that 
OppoiilnHo'n, f.c. which are ei.her deci^’ Iv Jh'trine or intirdy 
BnoUne, can heffcnvmc: whereasj tie m N'.luch th* edge of 
*Cf. Schv<*glvr, JJas naehapo'itoVisrti Zoiaihr, i p, 107. 
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this opposition h already blunted, and whidi are evidently 
trying' to mediate between the two tendencies, must belong t<i 
tliat later age in which men were working at the reconciliatiou 
ol both parties. It is presupposed that ail the writings, of 
primitive (jbiisti.mily—those of the New Testament not ex¬ 
cepted—must have a tendmey to exalt either the Jewish- 
Clwi.stian jKirty ot St. Peter, or the Geiilile-Christiau following 
ot St Paul, or else to reconcile botli. Prom this characteristic 
ot the Go.ipel.'s we may explain 'their legendary miraculous . 
*!(mtent.s. I'ho 1001*0 distinct the tendency of a gospel, the less 
can it be considered a reliable record. The more developed 
the doctrine ol Ciiri&l’s peiJson. ami the more eouciliatoiy the 
lone of u book towards both paities, the more surely may we 
place it in a latei age 

111 accordance with these principles, Paur cousidera that 
only Jioc hookti of tJu Nttv TfMuuieDt an imdouh/nUy ymuinc 
and iipoatohc, \ii. one book of a Jew isb-Christiau tendeucyj 
ilni Ji< niation 0 /Si. Juhyi, nitd four Kpi^tles which represent 
the Pauline or Gi'Utile-C'liri'.tiau tendency in it.s oiiginal form, 
one to the JiomafiSj two to tlie Corinthians, and one to the 
Calatiam; wiiorea-s those tc» the Pijdusjdiis, Colossians, and 
Philippians have too high a view of Christ's* person, and the 
others bear i»ther tracevS of later origin. (Jf the Gospels,-that 
ol St. Matthrw is the most authentic documental record, be- 
canae it betrays least party tendency. Wbilst tliis is Jewish- 
Ghristian, that of St. Lake is Pauline-univeisalist, that of St, 
Mail' mediatory. TJie latest of all, cliiotly 011 account of its 
liigiiJy developed philosophical Christology, is the Gospel ol 
St. John, vvldch sonic unknown person wrote after ICO.' The 
book which must dearly betrays a tendenc**- to reconcile the 
Pauline and tlie Petrine school is the oj the Ap&$il6$t 
especially bccausie in chap. xv. it tells oi tlie agreement 
i vveeii St. Peter and St. I’aul their rcsoluliou not to force 
uhc Geiiiile Christians to ob■^^ rve the Mosaic law,—a narratiTe 
which, no doubt, is diametrically ojiposed to Baur’e entire ecm- 
ee}‘tion of priniitive Christianity, and must therefore be dedw^d - 
to be imhistoricul. ^ t 

These, arc, in short, the views of Baur (somewhat 

* (Y.. lipwcver, the oonce-ssioas shic»* then made by the critical school in 
*0 the age ol ♦iic Uospcla, as alre.iJy aL.ttiL 
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by bis seliool, vhicb at proamit has its chit*f seats in Swit/«‘t- 
lan4, Franco, and Holland) ^Mtb to tho on]i»m of t’hiis- 

tlanity, moie espctialh of the New Tcstainenl. At present vc 
<^nnot follow ihm cnticism into detaih as to tho onspn of the 
single books Hue ^\c are coxiccincd only with the funda 
mental views ot the school m general, jn.iMiiueli as it lopre- 
sents the gieatest and ino"! atttinpt to do nwav with 

the sn])eijutural dement in the oi><.»3n Chn'^tidinh In 
Older to see whether this attempt h,i« sn<i<*eth>d \\<* wdl imw' 
proceed to examine smcov'-iielv the " of the sdiool, 

Its attempt to fO'iwit Christunatu n'lth fU> ('itrtdini* •.tons 
oj ihomjld. Its conception ol the piisnn and the conseiousiu'^s 
of the iinpoitant position whnh it assigns to the 

Apostle Paul in the histoiy of the priimtiM (’huich, and 
finally, the antithesis, the intensiluation and h( oiu ilc’*eji( (>t 
winch IS siippo'-ed to have tixid the ehciitutei ol tho (sit Ire 
apostolic and post-atKistolio age. 


II—CIJniQCE AND IlFFUTATION 01' THIS THrORY. 

This school anog;,itos to iti enticlsm a puielv historical 
chaiarter. ‘It clnims t<' Imve njijunadied the invc^tjg.dion ol 
the Chiistinn refolds witliout any of hoi than a Instoiual in¬ 
terest, and to have sfodied primitive Chiiitianily in the un¬ 
biassed 5>pint of fnn* sen nee whu h ftitous of sto pn '•.viipositions 
Is this, 1 ask, even psuliologiefiDv po^sihle ? Can anv one 
approach the mve'tigation ol a .subject wlnili ro deeply alieiti 
mir own life as does Cliristiamty, vvilhont any prc&u]jposilioii'- 
whatsoever? Must there not be senne sell-delu^ on in tins 
matter? A corpse maybe dissected without ^ji'ithy, A ^ 
merely in the mtuests of «e(cuce, but never a 1 viiiiy 
Only that wind does not in the least affect us nn be invf'sti- 
gated endrelv m an nnhia'^sed .spirit, and merrly in the gemial 
intereats of .s irnce Even Strauss bi laised tins objection 
Against Banr "With uVi <iue reRjiert/’ he remark*: (Trhti 
p. xiil), “for what 1 1 - learned "cntlemen say, I inii t 
'Kftill confess that I conside" what tl * lay <‘l,tmi to an jin- 
possibility; nor, even w'tre it possi -* , would n srun to im* 
praisewoithy. True, the man w'ho viitc-s ahoat the rulir.s of 
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Kiiiovf'li, OT till' Es'vptian I’liaraoli^?, iiLiy do so merely in tlie 
int<'i('sts of history. But Christianity is such a living power, 
und the (j[nc=;tioii us to liow it originated is fmught with Such 
iun}ii(‘nt«)iis It^ugs for the juesent day, that the investigator 
must l>o destitute ot all sen^'O it he should feel none but u 
liifttiuic.d intorCrTt in il.” 

But thi.s “ ahionre of |m‘Sup[>osition” is not only a psycho- 
lo^ic.il di'iusion, it i-5 boliod hy the }>rinc'i[»h*s of tlie Tubingen 
StliooJ, Jn ro.dity tin* luvestiqatioiis ol this school are not 
“ l>undy liistoiic.d,” but go\(*rjiod throughout hythe^>ft?7os<>- 
phiiul u\ I’unllieisia ; they aie nal fre*'from priSHpiyu" 

hi/io/t'f; oil the contrary, na r'yjorfh ihr thuf questi<m, viz. the 
jiossilulily of tlio supernatural, tlioy arc ‘pn-ruui^lti derided, 
JJiiur inaiutaiiis troru the oiits('i that tho really liBtorical and 
c-seiitjul suhstiuice ot ('hiotjanU\ cm only iHi that wlncli 
docs not tr.in->ccud our natuud hurn.ui .standunls, and whii'h 
can ho Imked to other siiuilai hisroiical plienonieua Hence 
his COM-.taut oudeavour to i educe th<* supt'inatural events 
which <irc ns'orded to incrch natural dmien«ion.s. Their his¬ 
torical eh*mcut must Ik* purely natural. Atid why ’ Because, 
aceovdLn ‘4 to his Hegelian views, an iminediate divine inter- 
pohitioa in the coui.m* ot history is iiujtossible What is this 
but approiuhing the investigation with a presupposition, 
viu'reln the main ])uint is already decided t Bor Jiurely the 
nii*t,t inijiorLuut question with re.^pect to the oiigin of Ohris- 
tiiuilv is Ho till r its supernatural Ixi/inninq, as related in 

, pliin ds htsfoneal or not I By adopting such strongly 
hi.isseil pnneijth s, and ;^el claiming for them a purely sc ion- 
tjjic and hisUnical charaelor, Baur lays hiniscJf open to the 
1 Imrgd* of hq/ffiuq the qiicttion, just as Sti luss also docs. 
^U'Cinhnq to Sir/pfun, all hHory, hath rj creation and re- 
(hmpiion, httpus with miracles; according to Ilaur, 'Hiere 
mnaihs Ingin, history ends, lie ought then to have proved to 
ns that the miraculous itself mcoL be hi.^itorical. An^ since 
hg»^[ not do so, this fundamental principle of his is a mere 
pw^iposition. True, Buur tries to assign the nature of tbp 
rcA-oids as the reason for his denial of the miniculous. 
this IS tuily a veil for tlic true reason, which lies in 3il8 
Hegelian views. And this denial is fatal to Ms whole systeirw’ t 

Thus we see that the absence of presupyositiom, ot whidh, 
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tMs school vaunts itself much, is in ic.ility tho 
fwmhle assump/loii ; th.it its .i]>pdrvutly ptncly luattirio.d pun 
dples iaclude the ph'h^^<»pllual wioin th.it the uniaculou^ is 
impossible, and th.»t its hist oncal (rtUi ism i-. ui truth diiij- 
juaticah ha\ini^ tor its fund iiu»*nliil aitu-h* tlie <lo'j;uj<i of l’,ui 
theism. Fiom this we mu} ivmK lompiehcnd the mofiiis 
lor the iUleiii[»t to huk C/tn^fiaHdjinftnhf to pn^duiitnut, 
sphtcim 0 / H(Ohi/hf 

Baur v^ould he ignite neht in so doin<4 if it wete only 
mon, if pin ely natural lac lois, w hu h Cl Mist itui I liihtiay. But 
the tiieate.st factor of all is tlie duini ia«twi, wlinh is hiipi'r- 
Tutnial, and tli ii'hw im xpln ible, hut none th«* less histoneul 
The diMue deeds, ic the uurach“’, au* aliMiliito h( iimimms 
which appear as something entirely ni>\v, and can iJierefoie 
nner be eniuph telv hnk( li to the oldwlmh dluMih ovists, 
01 evplaiiicd luun precediiu' evuit® But ni lh<*ii 

character of ahsoJute heoinnmos tin v ore not oiilv oidin.ui 
history, hut history in its most exalted htnse , tlie\ constitnle 
tlip Imsjs, the lindmaiks, and tlio inlnnal mains pi dt ,dl 
hislornid d«‘V« lopmeul, Ko woiidei, Uieu, that Baui’s alti mpl 
lias sn^ualh haled. 

in soekini' I a analofjies to Chiisti.iiiity, B-aur takes tin* 
essential iiai.ure of the l.ittei as consisting in ila um\eisa!j-.m, 
its pure spirituality and j^eniiine mondity But I hiivy 
already ernleavouied to show \ou [(uk pp IjV— 39 ; that ilu'sc 
elements by 11(1 means lonstituti' the spmfii natme of <’hiis 
tianifcy, which eonsists, aboii all, in our havin'^ enfmed into a 
new relation to Clod, not merely by recmiiTi|r to out own moial 
con.sciou 8 nes.s, but thi(ui|5li certain hidorical facts and tliKui.di 
a distinct historical jjerhon.n^e, viz Chrtst. Bhiu (onstjutlv 
emphasizes only one aspect ot the histornul d( \( lopiiu nt , and 
by treating it as th' es.scijtial he loses si^dit of the wal 
essence and he. n’? core of Clnntianity, wluih is mm** otlnr 
thim the person of Christ If Ohiistiuiuly he notli.iu^ hut the 
purest rational n iigion, which upon clos-1 in-pi (tiou, d\viijdh*s 
dowit to a religionleas m i dity, how pool and mea^oi* i-^ its 
esiHmcc, though we way exi . its jiioial truths <‘Vf i .-.o hiuhly' 
'What au unmeaning phrase is it when Bim- dechu. s tint tlie 
priuciple which rnake.s Christianity t>' ab idutp i']iy,ir>n is 
this, tluit man becomes conscious o* mm'ell ua a unual sub- 
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jd’C't!” Is tliis tlip new, the distinctive essence of Christianity ? 
Kvpn onr first parents, I trow, had attained to the elevation 
nj this fiiantlpoiiit when, in their consciousness of being moral 
. uhjects, they were ashamed and hid thernseJvea, Baur’s defi-r 
iiitions, thercfoi<i, do not in the least touch the specifically 
new elements ot Cl)ristiniiity , nor can tiny do so, since lor his 
standpoint tliprc is nothirifr 7U'W, but everylhintj necessarily 
follov\s from Mh.it Ins c^one !»♦ foie. ITeiife, too, the points oi 
lontaii so l.ihorioudy discovered are \aliu*less, since they do 
not com cm the loot id the m.itter 

But thev do not e\en sulliciently evjdain what Baur 
iutciuh th<*m to. What an iuhnite difference is there be¬ 
tween the nnlvcrsalisin ot the Homan enijiire and that ot 
(’hiistianily ' --the fnimei lostimt upon the power of iho swoid, 
built up by foicdde f and moieovn a cry Jar frtnii 

lioiiij]^ actu.tlly umvcrsal, the lam r humdetl upon the idea of 
a jihybical, nioi.d, ami leliLtious alUnitv betwcim all men, thoir 
erimmon descent from the first Adam, and their common 
ledemption thiuijeh the second Adam.* What a difference is 
there between a dialogue ot Blntfi’s and the St*rnion on the 
Mount; hetween the stru'.»»lin'j;s of Greek s])eculation and the 
holy divine peace of oiii Savioui’s (.ouseion.sness , between the 
(onl(‘sskm of .Socrates, that “he knew <tnly this, that he knew 
nothiuL;,’' and the testimony of Him who not only knew ifini- 
.self to he in full possession of the tnith, but could even say, 
“ I am, the Truth between the moral fluctuations and errors 
evoti of the noblest Greek, and the sinl(‘ss perfection of that 
Gue, who for this reason can attach tlie salvation of the world 
to Ills solo pei'^on ' 

And w'hal a difference, aptain, is there between the asceticism 
of the Essene^^, who shunned the wo ' t and renounced its 
.society, and Christ’s tree and open in -scourse with the world, 
promised by His love, avIi di w'as seeking Inst humanity 1 
Wli.it a contnaf, in fact, “ la tv eon the painful narrow-raind^- 
ness of Essene nion\lit> and the freedom peculiar to the spirit 

> It should bo remoniborvd that only in the Holy Scripturea, i.e. m th* 
of Tovolilion, do we find the idea that all men are deiSccnded !Vo*tt Oiu^ ptijr 
^^.5on. X. aa ; Arts xvii. 26). Compare tins with the belief of Hellenic l^alhisn.'' 
mu, that tin ir n.vtion was born fioni the soil, and the contempt renUtilig 
iioni ftn aU that was foieign. 
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fvU<l word of Jtsu*. ’ In (lie one oaso, mnn lnl(Oi.<)nt>lv toihiis? 
at to plate in l!ie tan lolttu'iiyliip i(( (lod, lu 

tlj8 other, full and Miv%lal Ininuni} >Ajth llie heavenly 1 ithu 
in the walk and ntrd o( CM u>t --in the one < i^e '■tlhiv* 
lation, m the (thn, init u e\<Ti with ]i»hlK'iM‘> and 

sinneis,—in the mu cii < ‘'♦vi t douejf'", in the ttlui, on 
Savioiu’b comnund to pn uh ii]) >11 tl ( hou‘^e lops < le M'ht 
jno'^t recMit m\( tenlion <n the subject ol F- nnnn hfiM 
inefulahlv proA<(l Uj if in «;piti ol i^-ihlnl juntils ol lont.nt, 
•"'the dodiine fd Jtsiis as « nipoid with i' son ii' both as i 
whole and in detail shows h sol i tunont thin ol didmiKe 
The spnit ol both i-> on^inillv di liint * 

Moieovoi, liow I in it bt histoin dl\ pioxid tint H<lhm 
enltme and plnlo>op}n, 01 Ahxindiint .huUim whiihwis 
poiinratfd In IhiM.oi tvin 1 s'^r tusin had 1 iLiiil inlhieino 
npon the vn v\s »1 {’Ini t, win w is “ n< t ti< in In low but liorn 
above" ami who sjioke as Jhs l.ilhu li id liu.hL Him, mt 
according to tin tli i luin s ot men ’ (doim \in ‘J h J 1 ) Ini 
]K)«:‘‘jble , loi ( 1 1 sti,unt> n .muitiul} indi ]>< luh nt loinudif n 
which (atnt into ixi'^taui without an} (onnution whitiMi 
With the«!« yihi nmii* na T in v had no inlhuTue wliit*\(i on 
Je'Ans and on tin tiule in wliiih If s laioi at In t (h\ilo|ul ’ 
(W^n/sukij;, id o/> ' 'Jo Ihi au^-< ohji f t J( u 

p 10 ■)) till* ' th< u di the (IK unis'UK ( 1 whnh wiio lie 
oiigiintiii;^ ciUM^fl t liiHtnnilv nnv 1 m no loi ,,< r kmnMi to 
\1H, till'! h\ no nirans piovii tint mh < msf i dul not iM't ’ 
But, x\e aii'Awi r, s() hui/ as oui ojjMinnt, cannot ‘how .11 v 
suffuient natiird lausi lor tin e < lln ts it is (\jhnt tint n » 
one can dispute oui ri ht to suij>o‘r tint thiv ]iul i s// 
iWiUial cause, and this all the more, inasniuih n mu » i 
cause m fact c'pl nns fMrjfhniit whereas Ihosi nirrili nitui il 
mflueuccB exjd nn notl.iiiq, suuf then difTtuiiu liom ( iiris 
tianity IS alw.1^ j^'rcatti than then iffinitv to it 

W© niifrht eien go a step further in oni yioff for tl 
<f\Btence of upernatuuil fators in Just r}, and siy 11 

gerrhtihtitrhf Ohr t 3<1 **1 j» 1’' Jt'.t ion ^ u/m j }j 

, ^0(8,Kf>Athii, “J<9W8 fipf. iinber<i»*n P IN, ir c 1 ^ 

.hrOt^^wiiyiche MoimfibldUcr for Dfuittlur ] * jtji , »t v Kl if< , 
«?obw Mt lUrMfuts^ zu f/rw Partfuft « i ? /, lot », \\<j/ a kfi, LnUr 

miehuttffiniiLei dte Otulu hit, li i ^ 
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primitive Clui'^li.uiity is liothing but a develojmient of 
JtnUuy)n, 'ichniit', then, <hn's the laUtr come? Haur does not 
{4i\c this ({uestion a cunsidemtwn. But since Jiulaism olaima 
la })t' a suprriiaLurally rowaled relijiitui, and is so according 
to (Jlirisliaa views, this investigation wmild assuredly have 
been lilting as a test of his bisLorical principles, which 
unu ul assigning a natural cause for cvervlhing True, the 
lutility of his undeitaking would liave Ix'eome patent at the 
\f jy outlet. JKor e\en the old eovenaut, wj’li its doctrine ami 
history, cannot })()ssibly be exjd,lined as (lie fruit of a merely 
natural development. nil I be nations of the old world 

me under the curse of juitme'\vur.sbij), uv. lind Israel alone 
adunng the one '^iipnntnhuhnu Hod AVliihst all the nations 
of the old winld, “witli baekwaid longings after a vanished 
golden age, live hoju-lesslv onward'- into the ever-deteriorating 
liitiuv,” Inael alone looks hojK'fully lorwnrd to a future golden 
age of s,d\.iUon Ilow j.s thi.s ? ('an it he that this religion, 
with tho.se propheeies W'iiich are to be nur.ieulonsly fullilled, 
me a vuinrat product of ibe popuhu spirit of Nr.iel, W'hicU for 
MO long a time icbelled again.st tle'iii, and needed a thousand 
MMrs (d tile hcavie.st divine chasti.seiiients at last to got rid 
of Its n.itinvil tendf-ney to idolatry, and whieli even then 
appropnati-d rather the Jnisk than the kernel of tlic.^fl promises? 
K\eu in this jneliuiinmy ipiestiun the liistorical principles of 
the ('litieul school aie found wanting 

The until that underlies these deductions of Baur, which 
It w.H }ii> nierii to bring to light, is simply this, that the 
bpinlual tt'udeucies which ho regards as the generating causes 
ol Christianity really were preparations ami connecting k'nlcs 
loi it; til at they made way for its rt'cepti i and spread, and 
lienee attaim'd an intlucnce on the devcl* ; aieiit of the Cliurch 
w'lii' h i^ not to be mulerrati'il. Not until the world was 
hislontally prepared by tho‘>e elements of its outward and 
inwaul dt'xelopment, did f hiistianity enter it: "In the fulness 
of the time twliou the time was fulfilled) (Jod sent His Sott^ 
,C*,d. iv. d). But are wo to conclude that because Christianity 
hud its natural preparations and conditions, it is therefblr^ 
ei«M'ntially nothing hut the natural unity of these hisUfrletl 
conditions? In this erm ike pre^mrations far a matter et/rt 
simpii/eonfovndtd u UJt the gemrative came o/t/te matter iUdf; and 
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lliis is a i'allacy wliioU can ualy be perpctmted by tbo HKVelinu 
view of history, wiih its^ avexbJo« tt> the Wlu-n 

ChTistiAititj” is once in liko ev*i*y other 

phenomenon, it reseuibh^ the cult of CNjlumbit'^. and may e.i"!))' 
be eotnprehen<li d in its intriiiMc truth and its j^ioud Mnifdi- 
city, as tlio i^oal towards Vkhieii tlie |>r(‘cediHL» devchtjtineru m 
many wavf» was disUnctlv tendiim ibit f<n- nil tlinl it ivmiiins 
an oriffiJial juoductuui, a tiuly creaiive, siMH'jHiMJly new and 
world-ivueiiei-atininineijih-, ad'rtrs (Jw •iKjlicijtff rfiv^r 

of iti u'i'iUncf in xhJt otvnr H is n<»i nor ev(*r will bo, pos- 
bible to oomparo the inooinparable Cntx-^ nun <lra\y j>a railed as 
they will m every direetion between and < 'hrnf ian 

Uuths, and -^eaieh alter the elements prfji:nat(M‘y fot ChtiNti- 
amty; yet always the s]>oeihc and ehaiaeterndie principle of 
Chnstiunity will be wanting; tlie idf‘n of tlei unitv of (Jrnl 
and man is lmej;;u to the ])re-(')in4i.in woi!! St Panl’^ 
feeling for uiii\ennvl history can well di'^cern iliose pn'par.ituiy 
elenientr* in their disja-rsion tlirouoh tie* iliMtie ]»l!iu oi cfluea- 
Uon ; but ho W'OuM never giant liiul the jiimuple of (’'hn''li- 
tiautty it>elf could iV'ull trom the “weak and iH^gj^miy 
eleineuts of tlii'. world” ftlal iv .‘k Pi; it eoitld only eonm m 
by a divine tut, the Rending of C3(»d‘s Son 

Haur savis: “Wliat lon;i; Kinei* m vniio'is ways was the goal 
of all rational eilorls, and of neceshity ffieed itself upon tin* 
coriJM’iousness ot inuu as its essential {uirpoit/' al lengtli found 
its natural expre.ssion in I'hri'-tianitv, St, Paul says: “h\e 
hath not seen, nor ear heaid, nuthrr horr tnftrul into the h url 
of mmi, the things which th*d hath jnepannl for them tliai 
love Him: hut (lod iiath revealed them unto ns iiy Hi* 
Spirit” (1 Cor. li, P, 10). iJanr hiniMl seems at len'/tli to 
have felt that in the face of this truth all attenij>l* at a 
natural dcrivati m are innifUeiont; for he .sa\ ,. “That tln‘ 
elements of a n* w udigioiis devclojonent, whnh ;»/* ./* wen* 
already extant, should have concent rated themM-he*' in tin- 
genei’ation of a new life at one partn nun point and in one 
specilil individual,—this is t'u* wonder in the hi'itoiy of th** 
of Christianity which i.o hiHt(>rnal n flection can fuiLliei 
antdyi^'’ And still more would tlu a*ern to lie the ease, 
Vfhen he tells ns in another place th ' he to<) “a* know!* dge-j 
ft certain supernatural chameter and i divine piinciple wotk- 
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ing in an especial manner” in Thristianity, only nob m 
ab.M>lnte miia'*Ie Nvliich shmiM exclutb* all natural mediation. 

Jtut \\i‘ l.nvc alieadv seen that real jinrades do not 

«/ 

ftb'olutely ext bale milTnal inedialKai; ou llie contrary, tlial 
tla*y oilen :ue linki-d to that wlijtb i<. already extant. And 
this vva'. the cas(‘ with the niiraenlons entrance of ('hn^tiATiity 
into Instoiy. That there Ava.^ i)ml<r einmoh laid leudy we 
\\in)n!ily a'know led re, and thank the niim who Im®? pointed 
It <iiit to ns in det.Lil. Ibit as loie' as wt' <lo not roco^iwe 
the liehlsjtnk (»r .i ‘•upernouial vital principle as having 
actually tonrtied the inert in.i^^ \\c can nevt i nud( t^land thu 
toe which ■>! (hit lily bin«,t toilli and M-t the wlndo ancient 
world in tkunes , w'c diall ',nop(j in the datk as long aa wo 
>(( (dc its (uieiu hfd.Av .ind not abovts 

Moretnci. the a{l''ru[»t to d<’n\ the cicativo action of Clod 
in the on'.pn of tMi;islianily, and to udnoe tlic supeinatm*al 
to the (M)-()j((M'alion of nn ndv natuial Taetors, likewise invoHoa 
ihf (/r>fr/t'sf ht‘>t>n-ntfl -i m <1 nhtti'i If th^, ww'/ci 

of thut tanf, u'< o./, >ia<< prujiinnt itufk flu mw spirUua! 

vhy ffiif slw so r<'mor-^>It s^fi/ p‘ * s(( ,t(i /o /• oo'n nfyirin^ f 
How was it that nil imliuns did not had it with applause, and 
K'Joicc in the le w m (lui-vition ’ llaw w.is u that Jews, 
(Jrei'ks and Ilonian-, especmllv tlie great and wise«meu of the 
world, for tlirte ceiituiies c.iiiied on tiio ino-^t (rnhitlcred W'ar- 
l.ii«' airaoHt, (’linslianilV with all tlu' availaM(' resources of 
their relation, tlieii «<tatesinandiip, their culture, and science; 
.ind all this in ult»'r blindness, w iiliout seeing, what it was left 
for Bnur to discover, that llu*v w'('re raging against that which 
was related to their own flesh and blood, and had emanatf'd 
frmn it by natural de\elopnieiit ? Iloiuan mversalisTa KtgeS 
against its f‘!in‘«liiiu counlerpart with f- and swoni. Tho 
cultivated (licek calls St. l*aid a bablder. The thoughtful 
L’oimin designutf'N Cinistianity— thus natural fniit of all past 
cultiiie—as an otUom f/nie .s truant, hated and abhorred by 
the whole world. ll<>w can this be explained from the staisd' 
p(nnt ot the Tubingen School ? Here, if anywhere, our 
words are applicable: *‘ 7 / ye were of the the v^4 

vvhlii ton hi,<otnif —had Christianity been a natural entilow 
of the spirit of the age. that age must straightway hate' 
received it,—“ but because ye are not of the world, hut I hftvh 
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ihoseii yon out of tlie woiW, thm-foi'c tlui worUl luateth you'* 
(John sv. 19). Jhuo wo Hiui ;iu expUmatiou of tiiis hatred. 
Tho Tubingen School cun “ive us uone. 

We obtain just (is little satiflUctum when we ask to h*- 
enligbteneU as to the rersou ot Clirj^»t and His eluimckristic 
coJtsciousness. Tu this uiutti'f tbo historical school is very 
cautious ami roser\'e<i; atul it is not without cause that 
Strauss reproaches I'luur with asking, "not vvhat Jesus really 
did or said, hut what the narrators luake him do and say: thus 
he bu.sies himself with the but h‘u\-es the IauhI out of 

the (Question." Ilowe.ver, we have aheady scon that thus 
much is evident, that Haur admits as ilie. liistoiical ]turi>nil of 
the life 01 Christ nothing hut a c.arei r I'liiiicly diivmd of 
numclos, and likewise in HLs Person only bueh moial jt"rfeotion 
as shall not exceed llie measure (d natural hinimiiity. in 
order to carry out his views, the 'rubingeu cviiic is cotuitelled 
to rwiucc all that is .su]H'rnrt1ural in the discourses ol Chii-^l. 
to muro natural truths, and to change divine rcvidutions into 
natural emalilions oi human moral lainsciousness. It is 
sell-evidcut that the most arhitrary means must he used in 
Older everywhere to pvovi' the " jjurtdy moml" characler of 
tliis doctrine, and es}H*i.'ially that the int/x/ttancr of Chnat'^i 
for llic )W' }x/<i ini'tioit ihai lunl win a^tpean'd must 
be entirely ignoi'fd. Heucc liie ]>a'.^ages in which salvation 
appears linked to this parliiuilar Person, ami which cannot 
I'xissibly be ajiplied tii the mere generality of a moral redation- 
ship, must be altrilaite*! t-o Uie eonceplions ol a later age, whieb 
influenced the psen(lu-evangi;li.''l. What shall we say, ( //, 
W'hen Buur explains the beatitudes to the eilect that they 
express “ the still undeveloped jmre .s(‘)i>e of a m‘ed for 
redeinptiorr’? Just as it the pure sense of hungi-r contained 
in itself all the reality' of ito ajijie.nang ! Plvi rytlniig mast bo 
ftfready extant, so that we may not have to ackimv ledge any¬ 
thing alisoluteily new or 8Uf*eniiitin*al, Kven liaur's example. 
I^ipnly shows that all attemjits to give a milnral exjtjanation 
flst tl^ supernatural must lead to unnatural or at least ambigu- 
CiUfe^iiQliqvedieRts. 

r l^.the CfSfiential substance of the stdP useiousnes.s <»f Din t 
merely in general principle.* bunntn morality, then 
/We .find the same historical diflicuUie , tiu name u/iapkdnol 
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ami •int.rjiIinfUc rfsidmun, wliicli, as we have already seen, 
form an insurmountable bariier for all the anti-miraculons 
aoi'dunts of the life of Christ. They amount to those two 
qiif'itions: lion' mnld ihrse simph Moral uirt ri ms tria^ about 
fh(*f itntir/''>(il rnulnlion 'in fh<' rrhfi>ov» life and ihoutjhi of the 
n'hnh irorh! i A ml a^/ai n, If irn s < on.sriojf<( of bang a liinrlg 
nafitral manjion' ronhl Ih InlUf in ITts M 'I'^nthsliip ari'se titlin' 
tn I/iDiv/f or Ifis di-t'-ip/rs t TIojo llaur thow.'S himself a Inie 
Tlie Mt'-^iahship of Chri'-t heranuj a firmly e'stab- 
hslioil fact ol Ills (’onscioi^sne.’s after others had “intuitively 
M'^’U ” in Him the Ale-^suih. And how so? The universally 
moral and luin ly of the consciousness id 

Chust m*i h tl a rli timtyhc./i, in older that '• through th<* 
medium of Jewish national eon«cionsne}»s it mieht he aide to 
i\jiaml into mnveisal conscionsin's^” ^ And tins concrete 
loim was the Messianic ulea Xonv. : ecauHe the substance of 
tdirisfs consciousni'ss wu'^ uni\crsd, nut its foim was affected 
with the paitialitv of Judaism, thuvdore the }>fr oiiality of 
JeuH IS to he considered *' in tlio light of a coutra'itction—as 
a ilcvcloping jirocess ”—niid iin inward cmdli'd, m which “the 
two opposing elements .'ueidatcd to each other as suhstance 
to lorm, as idea to reality, as universal humanity to Jown*»h 
nationality, as divine snldinnty to human limifivtion.'* . In 
answ'er to this monstious eonre}ition, it has well been pointed 
out,“ that tin' eth'e tiveness iu the characler and W'ork of great 
men alwass consisted, not in a dualism, hut in a harmonwns 
unison ln'tween suhstaiiee and form, and that classical natures 
have alw!i\s been entire, comjdcte, and self-contained ones 
(cf, pp Jflt et ss.). And how luconceivulde is the way in which 
I'aur rends asunder ionn and substance of the sidf-conscioU'- 
ness, as tliough tin' loriu smhh'nly appeared fii.'f enveloped the 
sulistance, instead of each being ,geneiated in and with |lie 
other' But il tlie form he orig' lal, that is to say, if the’ 
Mt s-ianic idea behmir to the e-^eJ^'tl and original ffubatanoe 
<J the self-conseioustu's.s of Christ, how can tliis he ixidaced to 
mcie hnmnn dimensions ? It is the old story j the Heg^an 
must always have two aspects or factors in ordetr to evolve 
fi,‘in their unity and diver.''ity tlie needful categories of pc^thuii. 
au'l iiogatii'n, idea and reality, etc etc., as reels on which to 
^ yj.t fulviija Schvhfy 2u ed pp. 30 et ». • Cf. Beckh, '■' 
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gpL*i tlic tlirravlfj of lii^tnrioal (tevtlopnu'Ut. How th<‘$e 

are, even from a psychulogit'al of view, wo have hen? seen. 

Just as little, on ihe other hand, is the hhf/ oj tin 
explained. How came Uie HleJ-ianic idea to be applied !<i 
Christ if He wa.s a ineie mail and did ni> mir.udes i WJionee 
the entile oii^nn of iJie new uV^ion if il luul iio j>artuMilar 
/acifs, but only moial di’.a>uiM’'< for its foundalioiW 

"If a ndi'^ion do not bv4in with an fact, it cannot 

bcoiii at all, * say.s S( hleiovinachci ' /i*'<A n r o> ? ,iti /A ** for 

there muM be .some romnion ic.'ivai for the siiho of winch a 
cerUiiu rc-h^ious elmnent is especially enij'ha-i/ed, and tins 
jeason can only consist in a fact" Wlieses* «iot.e llie belu f 
(>f the di^eijdt's in the di\ine Souslnp of (‘htj't t And if it 
were a ineje idea, a later (‘onteplion, wluiee jt.s li uinmitatjon 
into huts in ihe «liapt' of m* inanv niiniinlous luuratiws t 
AVhenu- -as wv* lane already asked, wiihoiit reuivin*^ a 
Siitislacton auvwtr the iKlief of the lijst jjdes m the resni- 
rection ol Clnist, if this was not a fait-' AVhcnce St runl’s 
testimony to il, e\cTj i;i the Episjl(>i whicli Ihiur recooni^a % 
^ennine ? Wljencc the .mo/»/ ji nnra/fi fhatigt in S(nil if tin- 
liscn Saviour did not im i‘I lum in tlie wa»v to Dnniascns { 
iinve wen that U i uiijeis ihle to i\].hiin away tins event ns 
a merily \i e-n llaiir is June in ^leat stiails, and 

leols wdiat a laipe uuoxplainxd re-^idinnn is hit aflei all Ins 
attempts at natmal i\pl!niatjon> lienee lla* confisnou in his 
last book, tliat the. i onsnisioii oi S/ Paul was a ''woiidei/’ and 
that " no analysis, eiUu r jmm holojn nl (»r dialeefic, can cleai 
up the in}sUiy of that act in wJin h Cod levealed JIis Son in 
I’aul,'* 

Finally, wc come to Tkiur's theory, that il was St. I‘.nd wlw, 
liberated Chri'^tianity fiom the Inmlsifions of Jndai m and 
raised it to the diumlv of tin* noiveisul lelii^ii^n, luemee jii 
hiilt first “the nnifiple of C)ni4i.uiity bii.nini pun ly and 
absolutely predominant” (Ihr A if/' fA Pnnht'*, p. ol2). If, 
then, ha w-as in f.at the founder of Chiistianitv f(«; a wvirhU 
wid€ power, Aoii/ lomcA he. o ; ‘nniUj to «// hx'i Ucuhimf 
and all Ms hnmt'Mrjr Iq, ih n>Hfid ond n ni ('hnst? V f 
det^ninod not to know a i Along am</ng }ou, save, Jehos 
Chrjwt and Him cnciiiwl,” 1 C«ir, ii Whenci his phun 
dfickration, "We pu-ach not vns'sxh . Inf Ji..hh the 
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Lonl” (2 Cor. iv 5;; «iul that, "Othei fovuidalkui can no man 
lay ilian that a laid, mIucH is Jt*«ius Christ" i (1 Cor. iii 11.) 
How <Mii wc account for his testimony that he had become 
wliat lie w .\s only through Christ, and Ijad only begun his new 
« Mill alt» I having biaui aiiprehendcd by Him ^ (l*hil. iii. 7-14, 
n K1 ^ ITow H it that ho con.'^tantly puts back his own 
p. ntdiality boliind tlirit of Chnst, tiuit He only may l>t* 
)j|(Mchi*il fPliil 1 . 18}, and i«: ever IfKjkiiig foiwaid to the dav 
«»f Chii'it^ Snitly the- ap<>-»tl< M'ho (tial. i. 8) pronounce'' 
even an uncel from heaven a« rinsed if he preach any other 
I'ospel tliaii that of Chnd wmiM lja\e declined the honour 
ot 111 iiig iL",Mided as tlie iinentii of anew Chii'.tjanity, nay, 
i.ilhei would ha\e indignantly ii«ptlled the lepui.u-h of having 
<l)sliguied, or at liast es^'iitially alteud, the gos]iel of Christ 
liy lus d(t( lline h'i.ftf, (in ii, !<f Poul u JJiont Chn^i ^ Why 
aie we now Chr><iliini> and not Vnu’ os/nAnd w}i% did not 
the ajiostles and priniitixe Chri.'tiai'a, if tbe\ weic nothing 
but ,li‘ws, not roniiMii -iiuh { 

CliMily, the tluef motive which impels TJaur to icier as 
nun h as ]» 0 '.sible of jinmitue Christianity to the authoiship 
<d St rani. Is again oulv lus aurf^wn to tki niLmiu/utts, For 
in him he has :i puiely huin.m artoi, and has no need, step 
bv .ste]>, to explain away the supeinatuial eloinent which 
‘ liinesi loith <50 stiongly in the peiMtn and woik of Chiiat. 
'Ihe mole ho ciin put iijHiii »St Paul, the IC’S rciiiaius for 
fill 1 st. and the easki i.s it to diaw Hun into the ruiiciil of 
uuivei'i.d human di\< lojaucnt. Fven Iteiiau icmarks on lIih 
subject . Since we know iunmtoly more of Paul than of the 
twelve, since we possess his authentic wiitings and original 
lecords, w'c make him of the lust inipovtanei, almost mvie 
than Jesus This is n mistake. Xuthing • in Ikj more false 
than the fishionahle notion ol our day, tiiat Paul was 
author of Christianity. Tlic tnv' founder of Christianity ukus 

.bMls,”* 


' I h p 8. Wt? do not, ho^evoT, for » moment to oont^ara 

thw ni.s). pto till tion of Kvtun s nith thv inreatigatioiu of finur, whKdkwill 
ox ? . oiituuv’ ti* \>e of the gre^itest »<«’ntiho value. F«r BenOA immediately |npi>» 
t'l«M . to I \hU>i t III . ut ter nil apa^'ily tm histcu i,'.sd insight into the real aatttr^ of 
)>tinuttx> I Ini'tiani'v, In uddmg • I’lml eunnot Iw com]MtreJ oitheT 
Ji'us 01 Uh ui iimhMo tlss.(.iples mot •'^cn with tho aposths then!). The jtfrsd 
o'licts Rafter luU't bo icsened tor ihoav gniat (.otjk|unions of .loftaii, end 
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In vipw t>f all thestt uasolved ojjp can hmdlv 

escape the conclusion, that ihe cmuirueUon" o/ ki^or^ hf th 
crUieati schod nuikts atftjims %tiisitad o/ at ; 

theiM, Tins is confiraii'd b) ilanr» account oi the tqxuddu 
and its 

If prinntivi- t'lni&tianity was only a species of Jnilai'Sni, 

histoncHt development pit sent ^ a senes of iiHoluble enienuis 

Tins will become evident lixim « <ousuleiaiuin ol the tno 

fundamental suppositions on wIirIi liaui s entm* eTilibRm 

1 eats, viz that a shaip rim/r*/ Irtmo} tin JMutn 

the Pauimf parttf ami that the piimiUve Clinsliaiih did not 

lielieve in the Gmlhead ol Chiist 

We lirst tonsidt'i the fonuer of llu-se supjxisition^ Ibd 

this antitheses lx tween Jewish and Geiudo (MiMshunity leally 

govern the whole Ohuuh ^ It tins w.e the i ii«-e that t(» 

say, it the devidopje.ent ui priimtive ('hiRtiunty comRted of 

a struggle between loniiaiies winch wut ha htn.^ ni'.igtd in 

au irreconciUble conllut.and did not c(*.ihs(< until towaids 

the latter pait ot the second centnij, then it is an nn-’Jiia that 

they should e\ei luue cualesfed at all H ul so inipoitunt a 

diffeiencp of juinciples existed within the ajiostolie t’hunh, if 

must a^u'^ulht hau '•eparnUd udu i»o di'^tnnt poitn'^, wlinK 

would nc\er ae nn luive united Tlie IMnne iurtv would 
# # '* 
always have appeakd to St Ihtei.the I’a’iline to St ruul, 

just as to this d.iv, three centnms and a halt mmco the Ih 'oi- 

niation, the Luflmans appeal to Taitlui, and the (.’ihini-ls t<» 

Cahin, although then doctniul ddlei'^mes as to the pu m m e 

ol Christ 111 the sac lament, etf, 01 e fai less iin]>oitnnt lli.in 

was the matter in dispute hetwemi St Veti r and St I'aul vi/ 

whether the Jews who beeanto Chii'ttums ‘•hould be (oii.jnIh'f| 

to be circuincwd, and tlierefere to beep tli*" wludi law, or m t 

jHfvUorp often trach^s ua that uhat vas oriffntalhi (»u, mfn, 

tepkrate trdo varwm p>arts (as, c//, tfie liapli and fie* Met ho 

diets have spli*. into vanous ilRtinct denonninS <n ,h,ttit(t 

vice Vcrsais ihhf fommvuttuM vhuh wen ump alhj sijnnnf d le, 

« 

iJMminmed mA of <1'>Mi, S 

iiimd <m Wmt l** Assnrolly Ikn ‘ theory is oroii n> o), n i wiiit vn )i nor 
m aeeordmg to whicli < / Mitj^ 1 ih u» lh /f , Aod h w S i*- uioi» 
nil CSM'Mtiwityt iliui ih« Ai^ostle of the Gcntii<d 

th 
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reason of tL(* different piinciples of their fuunders 
o/ttrv'firih imhuK into one bodi/. 

It ^\as iHifecily natural and iiccc%ary that Jews and 
(ifiiliks wluj wcie convetted to Chrustuunty could not all at 
ojiu* tlut.ird lUf* iidluouros of their past history, and that some 
tilin' inu^t chips*' Ixhm th<'y *’oul(l stand on ctpial ttniis with 
I udi oLln r It Mds idso vi rv uatutal that <htIcicn«eH should 

V 

*»ccui in tho ripostulK ticntincut of the (hnitilc'i Nor is this 
.it .ill (oni f iih-d hy tlu A{\a und npi-stlcr.^ But dx^ttnrUoni 
on nut auftf/usts; ami tin ii* nre tc^tniionies contained 

in the New IW.utU'iit whnh j;o tfi that the^o distinc- 

tiojH von* ainn .vblv tx hii‘hnltf viuty as e.iily as tljo 

Hpostoln a^o 111 Arts xv tlir wliolc as'.cnihl} at Jerui>aJein, 
MUBistniL' ol IMti .itid I’aul, to^^ithci iMth Junes and all the 
other api Sties ami * Ideis, ajiee tupllai "to Uy no greaUr 
iamlcn upon tin (iintil*> who wtn h.i]ttj/ed hy ntpuiuig 
tliein to ku'p the l.uv of JVIrisi*s Baui gets o\*i tins ilitheulry 
hy ih'hmng iht Aits to he u spuuous hook. wntt*n with the 
nileutuai id nn di itnij; hi'twi-eii tin* opi'O"* d p Bui he 

(‘uninA get 1 id ul tlu p.issa-j'e ji m the ciU'ft s^( Uly gemnne 
j.pi'tlt* to the (utkdi.ins wluie Sf I'ud > th.it James, 
IVlrr, and .h»ljn it the lu-ids of tiie Jiwjsji-( imotmn p<uty, 
' when tlu'\ piueiicd the giaro th.it was gi\en unto me,gave 
to me and ikiinihiu the right h.inds of h lluwship, that we 
shonld go unto the heutlien and the\ mito the onciniicibion. ‘ 
Doi^ tills h« t iken uvalr\,or brotheilv unitv i Tnie, St Pnnl 
16 *»hhgt d hcMi* ly to itpuive St iVh r, U*t.ause at Antioch he 

* i''f » ]» ntlv U 11 12 , whicL tolls how fit Tetor illow-i him«*lf to I'* 
tnvwoil Itir I mi>t to tint l.is loiiiur moitoum with thi (lontit."* by th^ anii.d 
ot ** iiitAin ihdt 1.1UU fiitii Jaiuih," i « U'gAlJv'AiAh (. huatiina fiom the ohu' K 
.it .hni«iiltTn 

* Not .vin th<* ‘in|ily pincticd toachtup of St Ji»’ rpJSitle «hfbitfe * 

1 iidinii uurv liillouiit lonofpttyn of riimtiivnily fW i that ot fit Paxih tlai 

( 11 n* tjou 10 hi'i onitnc mure ami more wj** i reail, tlut fit. Jamea, having othtfr 
V j 1 (.III nls v w obliged to enii»hii..»?p a s!i Nreilt asis-et of the Chnenaa life t» 
U'e pnuetj'ftUv *h Si abed b\ fit Pai ni his doetiinc of |ustifii.’4tlon, bat &»% 
b U 'J Ihtmileirlv Iwtvn.B the inward reconaiiatioQ with Qndt hy 

li. ' I p tbronrii filth (atbutiTRont of the n.;litiouflRes9 whi^ i« 

iht uniwaui \ ntleation of tlua faith by meins of dwisiva pnxjftt fworJetJ. Ifh# 
Ul.)* s net- hv <i H iht hnjungf ■used by e«eh, inasrom'h »a what St. Pawl 
< sv'^n'ile’S fti “ bi injr ” (rw^(r/«<, eg Pph n. 5>, it hjfjSRfc 

2 n a m thi* " sr«i w In. h St Paul puu r.iliy «jo lu a to the fint net of tlui j5®i#|fc* 
inn comae po be lu'^tuu..!, 
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h^’pomtically jjavo biin'^vlf t'«' nppMran^ of oiw ^^1^o a\oulo‘l 
)nt4 iconjTbe with the (tentsh-;, wheti ho had !ong sinto 
carried it on Bat F't Ba'i) < viisontl;i fjf him m ono 

who waa hithortfj of tlio shtiji* (‘pinittn \mi!i Inmsolf nml had 
now bcromo nntnio to hi> MiuMttioiis and’f«»r (his \oiv 
reason St, BUr cmitl not un w*i him St Taul '^in^ Khil. 
li 14 and 18;. “ It tlnm, h(*»n' i ^^o^\, h\» * ittu (ho in inner 
of riontjlo« and not do tin* Jt wju t tlmu the 

<U‘ntd(‘s to h\e as do the.h\, * l\ti it I hnild \ mi 

the things whuh I des*i(»\{d I m iKc in\ (df a li m gus-itr" 
T!h*R‘ wonis inuh ntl\ pnsnjpoo th t ir^ fi *81 IVtu tonU 
«p fht” AftMi ji sifion 1 t ifrjfi d to thi J> c SV /Vif/, and ilnit 
only in tins ^ (uh* iiist m e liom a ji i t 1 mini win h ho nvio 
than OIK a tnu he xMiikI> o\\«> w u to tin .!(i\Msh ('hi s 
ti ina wlio liid < nnn itoin.l.nins ind ii * ii|]\ wi'^dten 
liom luteiroatse ujth tin (.••ntdis }'n< mi two p \ < ms 
M teasions (Aits m 4 it ss uid m 7 «t r ho hid opt nU 
drfendetl fhns intirtoni-i nnd nn'ni lund tho i ^ nl!t\ ol .hws 
and Gentiles in vntuc of tho one fu(h 

Wc WiUirulv admit tliat (lie opinion of tJu ohh ( JewiAi 
Christian rhunln-. uid of (Inn h uIm , S( IMir 'ind M 
dames, mev hau nnd'i Man- Miiuns wd/ f«i(ti /<% 1 oi di nl\ 

the pDsition nhiih J ir s,) m tini'* st < nn t / I m 1 1 ri ( tKi ri 
np by St Titir thit tlo hwi li Ghr (i.nis w,j< (n i <p tho 
law', wilt i< as the (h nt h s w • n f^<d fi mi it was mult idt d 
if not fonfii'-di It nuv h< tint, aht r lie' apostobo umiik il 
lelated m xv a (iTlim n u'en is Imm'dtl ahmjf 1 v 

the slnctly legal pa(\, so tlut rn ui) n p( iAmI o( (Ik (oikm 
S ion made to Ihni (Jintde hnthnn and ihd tin' r ni id i 
wavermg in the hehaviour oi I’l n t .ind d inus I <i wi I • 
indications elsi where of a \a.n»\ <4 pail.et ainMejA tho 
Jeiwish Christians^ whereas then s not a tiui in (In w1 »1( 
Now TeistanilBtt 4 stoli piopuly fo < ilhih t c of iifh n <k il 
schisms, nor yet of a h'Mtt,oil di w ish (^’'In i umiii Bit on 
the Bupiiosit^oit that these diHirent h <1 j ( i % ex ted, th« 
hohavfour of Um Jewis,h an i *l<s a% nl ‘ I ;n (Id ji m iv 
vety Well be ireconeihd wi > ilio posito m t do n np hy thom 
iif Vi} The&a very fli f nations p jvc thd tie le w i, iit, 

^ *See fh* <it>inidii<’inir cls-muntitr »uoa of Um 1 h’'T, Jjum ai it 

Zulatkr. 
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/ttndammtal eoniradictum- between theib end St Bidi, ^ 
that U is false to nprmnt the smior apmtles 4i» im 

etUxnfy Jewish standpoint For bow could they tben 
foiuially acknowledged St Paul as the apodtie of tb# 
endowed with'apostolic gilts, and in considmtion ot tbia have 
given him *'the right hand of iellowship ** ? Surely this 
would liave been moan hypocrisy. And how conld they have 
(jtttUly tooled on whilst St Paul eonveiied the heathen in a 
way so at vaiiance with then convictions? And St Paul 
liiniself, too, who on other occasions (as eg. in the BpistlO to 
the Galatians) opposed the extierae Judoists so vigorously, 
would absutodly not have been silent hod the other apostles 
Iweii esseuimlly on a level with them. And how could tlds 
mimical rivalry be rocoiicded uith the infimnee of the Bdy 
Olwsl, who was to lead the apostles into all truth ? Or, os 
the critical school does nut acknowledge His action, we ask 
liow, on the same supposition, can we explain the eonHani 
covimitnwn which St Paul kept up with the church at JcrU'- 
salem, and the faithful care for their wants which ho C6ftse> 
lessly exercised by fiequeiit coliectuma for JetimUi/n fgm&n^st 
the Oeniih Chnsftan thurdus f (Giil. ii 10 ; Bom. xv. 25 i^|S.j 
1 Cor. XVI. , 2 C’or. viii. and ix , Acts xi 20, 30, xii. 26.) 
When we see the Gentile Ohnstians in Antioeh, Mactdonil^ 
'Greece, ministeimg jojlully, and oiten “ beyond thehr power** 
(2 Coi Mil. 2-4), to the wants of the church in Judssa, does 
this betoken fundamental differences, or brotherly love and 
inuty ? 

Jeuish and Gentile Chiistianity are two forms of the same 


spiiit which supplement each other, they make np a unit^. 

which soon enough was definitely exhibitcKl in tbe 

the chief apostles, though after certain finvtiiaiiOn<k ifi£r dA’ 

the gticdion as to the treatment of GemJt‘^ V Ghfvdiam 

on ongmal and fundaniontai xmhrariMy ifke 

itrde^ they art essentially ^ioaninioite npem 

f<t Paul and the GetttUe^Cnrietmn party matfs 

gr>\^i 'ill (he direction gf a free universalistnlAfeditl 

Chi'istians, espeoiaUy St, James and the cbftPCiIji ill, 

which, as long as the temple stood (in which 

t.iught), continued to pray there^ and to take part 

worship. |t was tUereforo quite another thing for 



s ' 

ii 

twa^ &<oiait^udfti«m ttai ht t!itt Chtietians, 

^ wboh»4iS!i> «nd m ^afwhh bistoty to look baek ti{ioiw 
HoAiiOO ih^ d0»dopmtHi »/ pn'^?Vii$f ChHsOmit^ prt^rmitd nt^ 
in iut in sieps ; ^ whilst o»o imtt soon went for- 

W«w$ ajOtte <imckly, the othot slower one toiiaeiotwly clnng to 
a Jlowefc step, uatil at loiigth, through the desstnictioo of Jeru* 
salem aud the anuihilaiiim ot the teniple, even the bliudost 
eye« were openetl 

The Jiist in the development of primitive Chri^tiftnity 
may bo considered to extend from tlie least of Pentecost down 
to the pf*rsecutiott to mIucU Slephcn iell victim At this 
time the great body of the Church (nm^tisted of bftptiml Jew#, 
Doubtless, however, there wore among these many Hellenists 
(Greek Je\s8, called in the Autiumzed Version *'Hrcciana,” 
Acte vi 1) j even the <>even almonei's ) all having Greek 
names. During this first iieiiuil the opiKj^ition against the 
Phensees, then the ruling J<;^M8h party, bod diviloptnl most 
vigtnqusly withm the Church, as we sop fiom the speerh of 
Stephen. Even at this stage Christianity is by no weans 
merely a ionw of Judaism Baur admits that the first Chns- 
tkns recognised Jc^ms as the Messiah. In con]mictioa with 
this* we must licJieve that all tlie wondrous fulno^> which to 
the Jew lay tn tlie idea of the Messiah was tiansf<‘ned to Hiiii. 
This one point, the klief m the Messiah who had ahvady 
ap^fieared, was sufiicient to make the disciph s lu every respect 
different from ordinary Jews The Messianic expectation was 
the culminating point of their religious consciousness as Jews , 
and if fin alteration took place in this climax, then then rc- 
ligumn tconsciousneas must have undcigone an essential (haiigc 
In «Vie»grw«y. Baur tunisell admits that by their ackn«w- 
-iadggnmtjof Jeans os the Messiah, even after IIis death on tlu* 
they l|pil SMbstantmlly broken through the limit it ions of 
Jndff|ani,>-^i^ hdtniasion, however, which he does not caro to 
ll^^W on&%'A ekorch that has been bapti/cd bv the Sptrtf, 
of the trwm God, and winch, to the great 

P Ssjgsf the Jews* confesses a rruufied Messiah, is 
Mjehger a ntlire development ol Judaism, but some- 
illnKMy^iiew« 

'ItM %4st]e dt 8t. Fetor steam indiraUH « protjrm In bw 
Ikwt tlwt at St, Jainoo ie ao iUu)g< sjieciiirttlly JudaiaUa. 
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Ilie germs, too, d a catholio o^oe^ott 
jwt wanting amongst the firsV ^M»^an#roh'l^ 

trury, they showed great yigottr from the Very 
thofigh afterwards for a time eomewbat poslhed into thh hHjCfen 
ground. This can only be denied by those who regeefe tJlie 
liistory of the feast oj Pentecost, related in Acts withont 
lustorical foundation. Even on this the day of her Institulden 
the Cbvistiun Church shows herself os a mustonccry C^ureh, 
which is commissioned to proclaim the great deeds of God to 
all nations (Acts ii 9-11). Wherefore‘should not th^.idea... 
that the kingdom of God w'as to Im» extended far beyond the 
boundaries of Israel have been introduced before the appear¬ 
ance ol St. Paul ? Had not our Lord commanded the eleven, 
and that long before the conversion of St Paul, “Go ye and 
teach all nations"' ? Indeed,irom the very beginning Jle had 
spoken of them as “the salt of the tarUi” and “the hght of 
the mrW (Matt v. 13 and 14); He had told them that He 
had other sheep who were not of this fold (John xv.); He bad 
testifiwl to the Jews that men should ” come from the 
aiul trom the west, from the north and from the south, and isit 
down in the kingdom of God” (Matt viil 11; Luk©xiiivSi&);. 
indeed, He had oven roundly declared to them that the kingdom 
of God shonld be taken from them and given to the Gii^t^ea 
(Matt. xxi. 43, etc.). Did not all this clearly enough indicate 
tlu world~emhrtici»ff neUure of the kingdom of God I Had H© 
not even gone amongst Samaritans and into heathen bdrdei^ 
lands (Matt iv. 15, xv. 21), although He was primarily sent 
only to the lost sheep of the bouse of Israel ? Cotdd: ndt 
such conduct on the |>aft of their Master have 
germs of a wider idea of the divine kingdom in 
the first disciples ? Nay, more. Had not; 
merablo sayings of the prophets prejiicfceu tl 
heathen into the kingdom of God? (Micab W# 

2-4. xix. 18-25, 2x.-lxvl ct& ; Bi. xxii 28 
xevi. xcvii. etc.; cf Luke ii. 32, Mfttt. ii ^ “ 



Are we to Suppose that all these were 
Jewish Christiana ? By Whom else Wfsre 
by (be Measiah and His kingdom I ©nd 
have come. Not only is the idea of a 
God older (Jtan St Paul, but even than the 




f I 

ifl^ JPl^ iMia to bind it d^vn. {dttt I# ft iteoftssiuy 

j»3ftM||b€&ett ^lloMbovun^ «U)4 lilto it^ k9» ^ ftn 

toE'OY leveliki^oiL 

tni«$ INTO see that tbe germs of Christian univeraalism were 
sitiftiQt the very outset. But the apostles Itad recielvod 
the eommand to begin their preachtug at Jemsalem (]^ke 
X 3 »v« 47 j Acts i 8), aad it was thoreiore aeoessajy that tshey 
should d»t falin their mission h>r Israel 

The tecmd dag6 includes the period from Uie death of 
Ste^heu to tilie appearance of St Paul Foreigners are fud'> 
mittod to the Church; many Samanium believe through the 
pleaching of St. Philip; St Peter baptises the Roman €or^ 
mlim and his house ai'tor he had been convinced by the 
vision of the clean and unclean animals (Acts x. 11 et «s), 
that "in every nation he that feareth Cod and worketJi 
rlghh^usnesa is accepted with Ifim;” the gospel penetratcH 
to Antioch, from which place the name of Christian is sprt'ad 
abroad. In this peiiod the Church became aware that the 
Gentiles were mw aln^y called to sliai’o in Cliriat’s salvation, 
and that without becoming Jews by ciicuxncision. 

In the third stage we see the Church acting out this con* 
viotion with more and more decision, and endeavouring to 
de^ope Imr unity and seU-dependcuce by recfinciling hei 
intern^ differences. The chief part in ibis work was reserveil 
fbar the spirit that rose from the ashes of Stepliea St. Paul 
looks ftt the distiuclion botween the Old and the New Covenant 
ratbmr as one of kind Ilian one of degree, as the other aposih^s 
at hrst conceived it He considers this difference in tlie light 
of an mMUhim, and contrasts Christ with Moses, as being the 


nofttjtpd the only way to the fulftlmetit of the law,—-imlocd, 

. _ .,a ft _**.*% ^ St w*r - - V 1 % V • j ti _ 


eM of the law," He teaches dearly and jioinledly 
Is now to be found in the go>ij^t>l oi Jchus 
St JUrd'Hot in the law; and that bf'<‘ause tins salva- 
!• Cldy through qraux, it is destined for the Gca* 

<fews, although it must first be proclaimed 
^ Here, then, the/«//wrttWsa/wif 

wdo attained. 

Chmtkmty has been successfully 
jBimr by our p!|Mnnt historical and exegetical 
you can easily seo buw naturally oeiything is 
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liew developed. True, no develo||in&p^ cim pl«Cf 
.oul the Umim and reconcOiation of eontxaiietlee. This l» ^ 
truth of Baur’a fundamental A^itno). < 33ixt it is ne^ fact 
4 ;X!i^gerate the differences, and ^0 less to introduee 
,vh>w of lakr daU into the apostolic age. 3fow Baur is guilty 
oj' so doing, lor lio has simply transferred the party divisions 
of the monii century back to the This is a fundamental 

errm both in his views as to primitive Christianity and in his 
criticism oi the New Testament writings. After the death, of 
the leading apostles, followed by the de^simotion ol Jemsalem 
and the erection of a Bomish colony (Ailia Capitolina) in its 
place, Jewish Christianity lost its original pre-eminence, and 
wna gradually sepamtod from the -current of development 
Tl»ea, and not till then, did it begin to fall into heresy and 
separate itself fmm the Catholic Church, whemupon it soon 
split into different sects through the influence of the e3i;treme 
party mentioned in Acts xv. 5, GaL ii, 4. But during the 
lifetime of the apostles, the milder party of Jewish Cliristiahe 
had been in the ascendant (Acts xv. 22 et ss.), and had come 
to an agreement on the principal question, viz. the position of 
Gentile Christians with resi>ect to the law.’ A breach amor^t 
the apo.stles on account of this matter would assuredly have 
exercised a most paralysing influence on the development of 
Christianity. But instead of this, we find that, when U^iey 
leave the scone, the Church had already grown so strong ilmt 
the subsoipient sepanition of Jewish sects was unable percsep- 
tibly tf» impede the universal progress of Christianity. 

History everywhere toadies us that each great xmw tarnflh 
needs some time before it can make its way and scq^,,tW 
old prejudices. In this case, moreover, the emanci|ii#toJteji3^ 
the Jewish law must needs be all the more 
as llio new religion was also the fvl^nterJ Iji 

we keep this in mind, we shall perfectly 
preheiid the development of tli prii^tive 
nor will there be any need for us to :rend 
juirties that pious company, for whom the,, 
prayed that they might to ope, even as 
Fu^er. 

We come to the second axiom of Baui^# 

* Cf, the wlkUi.vtt "JEbifinitai ” ia Heneo*’* 




1 ^'’ 





ilte prm&iH MUs» ih (ha 

0piff(dad pf €hriai^ ft»d timl* tlieF^flQird tko^ in tU«> 

: ;^eir l^estoiDiint* which coutaaH fchk doctiitie iti a higlily do- 
fomi ore eo ^uc spurious, and of post^apostolio origin. 
*to this we answer, that em» those hooks mhith M(mt sk- 
humMges aa gmnim (Bomans, let and 2d Ccninthians, Gala- 
^ahs, and Hevolntion), and net only thum tokieh he, svppom to 
have oHginoJUd at a taltr periml (Ephesians, FhUippkus, 
Colossians, and especially the Gospel of St. John), contain, a 
cmexpiioti of Christ which !fts Ifim entirdg r^m the l^'il of 
e mere vmn^mid places Him t» a ^Krfcdlif t/tiinpts rdatiomhip to 
God. it is impossible to set up an iuiimssable barrier between 
the Cltristology of the former and that of the latter set of 
Writings, or to prove that the latter repi'osent an esaentiaily 
new, and thewd’ore later standpoint. Tiiis is pro\e<l, in the 

first place, by all the predicates applied to Olnlst in thu 

ummptigned epistles: "tlieSonof God" (Uom. i. H and *1); 
the ^'one Iy)ni, l»y whom are all things" (I Cor. viii. G); llio 
spiritual Kock" winch followed Iwrael through tlie wilder¬ 
ness, and hence existed before His ineanmtiou (1 Cor. x. 4;; 
**the Lord from heaven" (1 Cor. xv, 47); " the Loid of glory " 
(i Ckm ii. 8); the Image of God " (2 Cor. iv. 4) ; Ho " in 
wh»ni ’* Cted w’Ojs (2 Cor. v. 11»); whom " God sent in the 

likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom. viii. 8); tho lluhsr of the 

world, under whose feet God hath put all things (1 Cov. xv. 
25-27); the Judge of the world before whose judgment-sent 
we must all appear (2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10); yen, “ who is 
«?er aU, God blessed for ever ” (Rom. ix. 5 ; cf. p. 240). Again, 
it is proved by the way in which these writings ovciy whore 
Christ as the risen and ^xalted Lord, as tiic contie 
oftaliridhfxo, ita the whole world, and hence as Om* wlto is 
r'ldgb^ (" not of men, but by Jesus Christ,’’ Gal. I 1 i, 

wbUn' in a nniriuely clo.se rclati^nliip tri God 

Cor, xil 4-C ; Rom. xl fid, ch ()p. 255 vt s,s,;. 

Book of Revelation \iu\Lu to the same 
Its representation ot the divine majesty of 
a.nd Om^,” the "First and the Lost,*’ 
^wbh hitth **tbe keys of hell and death** 
tlS *^Word of God^ (xi.\. 13), who is M'orshippod 
W'ffal Utota {r. 11-14, etc.). (aii any one who has con* 
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»ideted oil this believe that St. Paul and Si ^obo, the 

able authors of these wtitiogs, held ait mferlor view of CSniitfe , 

{person, or believed Him to he a mere man ? 

And is there such a great gulf between these views tad. ^e 
U(;otrme of Christ’s person as contained in tlm later epuitlea t 
No, for their doctniial tenets maf be traced, either as germis, 
or even word for word, in tlie five earliest boohs. Compare, 
for instance, tlie following passages,—2 Cor. iv. 4, “Who is 
the image of God,” and Col. i 15, “ Who is the image of the 
invisible God” (also Heb. i. 3), 2 Cor. v. 19, "God was in 
Cluist, ” and Ool ii 9, “ In Him dw'olluth all the fulness oi 
the Godhead bodily” (also 1 Tim. lu 16), 2 Cor, vill 9, 

‘ Who, though He w'as rich, yet for jour sakcs He became poor," 
and Phil in 6, “ Whp, being m the form ot God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no reputa¬ 
tion;” Bom viii. 3, "God sent His Son in the likeness of 
binful flesh,” and Phil ii 7, He " took upon Him the form ot 
a servant, and was made in the likeness ot men, ” 1 Cor. viii. 

U, “ One Lord dosus Chu'it, by whom are all things, and we by 
Hun," and Col. L 16, " By Him were all things created” etev 
(cf Eph. lit 9 and John i 3); Rom. ix. 5, " over all, God 
blessed for ever,” and Ifeb i. 8 and 9, " Unto the *Son He 
saith, Ihy thione, 0 God, is for ever and ever” (idso Titfii 
13); Rev. i. 5, "the Fust-begotten of the dead," and Ool i 
IS, " Who is the Bugiumug, the First-liom fiom the dead” 
(also Acts XXvi. 23), Rev. xi.x. 13, " His name is called, The 
Word of God,” and John i 1 et ss, " The Word wtis with 
God,” etc , 1 Cor ii 8, " Lord of glory ” and CdL i 27, 

" Clmst, the hojHi of glory ” (also Acta iii 15); and « 

other passages,^ 

Is it possible, I ask, in the fhee of tbeae pmiillidA to 
tain that essentially diflerent views oi oni X 4 QiCa ^ 

taken ill the uuimpugned waitings fUid in the I 
the distinction is merely thi; that libe former M 
meiely hint at what the others purposely iliIjiGaNie^ ha ^ 
bearing This may be very simply explah^^l^^, 

» As, « fl., 1 Cor t 24, 80, with Col U S; 1 Cw. k 
1$, V. 28, 24; 1 Cor. x 4 wUb John Tiu. $S; OoL i 17; 
to,) CSo*. xn, 4-«, wntji Eph. iv. *-«; 2 Cw. xiil 1$ ww L 
K«v. 1 . 4, 8» with M»U. xxvul 10. 




vinj Ii30 

f 

4 ^ m 0um Hm ^ ^mis^ ^ lDm$i0 HMt # ineHis&in(fhf 
aut^mry i» fr^ ^ dodlr^ ^ p^rwnr ^ mm at 

lU&Ut And i^at tlia ajwsAlea t))iaia$«lvw kul gsAdtiKiU)^ yrm 
ia ^|«it ^owlatlgo ol Hm 

^1^ ooaa is ainuUi' as regards the relathmship ef St» M?i*4 
Gaa^ to the tiiree pre<:»edlug one& Because it earrouads 
Jesus with the eternal gloi^^ of His divine Sousbip, and sin- 
idisaizes His pxe-exlstence, tbeit'fore its ChriKtoh^ is sup¬ 
posed to be specifically difiTereiit from that of the Synoptics, 
and a sure proof of its later origin. But it is impossible to 
deny that even the three first Gospels contain a far higher 
than merely human view of Jesus; they, tuo, ascribe to Hint 
so many superhuman, nay, divine attnlmtes and worha, that 
we cannot in this respect make a fundamental distinction be¬ 
tween their teaching and that of the fourlli Gospel Passing 
by the history of His conception thiough the Holy Ghost, oi 
His baptism, His miracles, His transfiguration, resurrection, 
and ascension, vre would point especially to the relation in 
which Ohrist places His peraon to iht Old Covmant (" But / 
say unto you," Matt v: Hi a representation of Himself as the 
PttlfilJer of the law, as greater than the temple, as Lord of the 
Sabbath, as Forgiver of sins, etc., cf pp. 246 et as), as also to 
vmldyin which He alone can relieve the weary and heavy 
laden, whose future Judge He represents Himself to be, to 
whom is committeil all power in heaven and in earth (cf. w&i 
sstp. and Matt xxviiL 18). But above all, Ohrist, even in ilie 
Syno^ics, represents God as Jffu FaOiAr in a unique stmwe 


(cL p. 246), whom no one knows but the Son, and who alone 
the Son; ^ so that in the baptismal command (Ufalt 
gjerioS* 10) He may insert Hia own name between that of tin* 


Father lutd the Holy Ghost as fine of equal dignity. In all 
thia W!| but leoognise a distinct preiuuniUoii of St 

exhilnting tho getms of the doctrine ex- 
the fourth Gospel,—germs, too, which pre- 
the |f8^^§yhltence of Christ as inamMuned by St John. 

i» here labounng under the same optical 




ffd lohalH. atV sill. 3, s. 22, Mutt, xi 27fr, 
(,^$5, 4 «t*»„ xr 21; Matt, xxniL, 18 and 

M and Jdhm l^, trea joku x, 30 and Matt X. 37, 


1 
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illusion as tr« pointed out in tlio.oasa of Stvaum Becaitsa 
the highei knowledge of Christ only gwidoally developed in 
the Church, it supposes that the Chufoh must have evdived 
th(*sG hight'r eleraentfi from her own consciousness^ or honored 
them tiom Hellenistic philosophy. 

Moieover, we would point out what peculiar and evidently 
untenable conclnsious result from this hypothesis, that the 
f,ieat majority of the New Testament wntings originated m 
the endeavour to mediate between the Petnne and the Pauline 
jicirty, and w< re therefore composed by unknown authors in 
the second century. Even the tendency which these writings 
aie suppofeod to betray is by no moans demonstrable, not even 
111 tbo ActvS, indeed, it is so little pioven, that every new cntic 
<li9fo\om a fro'^h ** tendency’’ Were we to enter ujK>n an 
.lunlysis of the various wnlings, we might thus even dispute 
the piesnppositions of tins criticism B'’t apart from tliis» how 
\ery stiange it would be if not a single ayiostle out of all the 
eU*\en had left behind him any wntings, with tlie exception 
ol the one Revelation of St John, which does not even cate> 
goiically affiim its own authenticity I How inconceivable that 
this immense though gradual revolution from the most narrow¬ 
minded Jewish piiraitive Chiistiamty to l^inline umversalism, 
winch changed a Jewish sect into the Chnatian Chwch un^i-r 
veisal, should have been guided entirely h/ th uorU UTwny*- 
mqus inntcTU, who concealed their names under the cloak of 
apostolic authority, without one of their contemporaries retnark- 
ing, 01 at least thinking it worth his while to make a of 
the pious fmud ’ Unknown authors write the Gospel^ indtn 
especially the mediating ” Uo&pel of St. Mark ^ 
“sublime*’ Gospel of Sk John, an unknown ^ 

puses tho ** conciliatory” Acts; unknown 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Phillppians, ColoSuians^Thftsai^oiil^ts^ 
the Epistles ol St. Peter, St Jobiv 3t Jame^.a)|id^)^ 4^94^1 
111 fact, the entire movoment throuj^ w^hich ba* 

came itself is brought about by unknown t 

has Yani<ihed even of the “ great nameless OttSi? Ik Itet 
the author of the fourth Gospel. The apos^ek^va ha 
century, but they attain their reputatioii aS 'W|!flkr!l 
mand through the services of others. Hieio, kMk 
w ithout wr.kr.gs j here, vmhitp come to ^ 
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Sko^r cfts^ we i&varkbly find thot ao age trhieb lo fertile 
la'lteiiy produt^ne ie idlewed by a ooneervoMve pc^od, in 
wbieb the prodaetioos of the foregoing are colleotod and 
digested^—fii'st the okssioal^ then the poefHdeeeieel period 
Here we should have exactly the reverse.—the first century 
eoQservative, in tlie main hoping to Judaism, with scaroeiy 
any inoduotions; the second century progressive and fertile in 
great, but alas! unknown, writers, Btd dof^ th4 second eeninrh! 
in idhef ttsjmU bear the mpress of a pnxftMii^tve classical period 
eftiUraiure f On the contrary; its undoubted products breathe 
a spirit which bears the same relation to Uiat of the l^ew 
Testament writings as does the tenor of a j>ost-Glassioa] age to 
that of the prcjceding classical JHd these writings, especially 
the Bospel of St John, belong to " unknown** mthon, (hey wonU 
he a perfectly'inerplicaUe phenomenon a$ compared with all the 
other products of that period. It has been well said, that it 
were no less absurd to ascribe the most inspiriting writing) of 
Luther to Uie spirillcea period of the Thirty Ycais' "War, than 
to transfer the Gospel of St John to the middle of the second 
century. For, notwithstanding their warm Christian life, the 
writingstof the second century evince such a remarkable douith 
of new ideas, tliat one plainly sees how, after the spiritual floo<i- 
tide of the first century, the ebb had set in * Hence, as we 
have seen, negative critics have been compelled again to raise 
the age of the Gospels, and to place them in the apostolic age, 
between 50 and 100 a.d. 

" this eompels us to assert that the fundamental vteun of 

(Xt die Tabingur Schak," in Herzog’s ReahneycUtpiidu, xx pp 762 

CitW>» BMWO Ilttoehl, too, cojiudmthe Posi>el of St. Johu «s g•nultt^ “IwcAnse 
tfao 4snt4 k fix ^Mthentictty it» source of far greater di/iiouitiex than its acknoa • 

^OnqPiirtt, C^t dio ^lear and sober'minded spiiit of the Kew Testament 

of theOosfiel of hi. John, with the EjHutlm of 
of which <M;generate8 luVi a W4*U nigh fanatic (U>mu« for 
0^ footer fj Betvim, and tin Vdlue aatiltwid by him to 
. *h« rpoedee writtm (in the first century> by Ctmeni of 

^ wbioh ol the Phoenu as a iait, or again. With the SpUtU- V 

1. ht ijMptd aHegories ami givrs the most alwnrd typinil 

. jnstii}tng Kcander’s remark, that '‘heie 

I,'" thaatiiatof on «t>o»tolic Birioey, 
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Baw entirely confuse and overturn the Mdmf of 
ChrvAianity and Us records Having tlie Doifiu^tal!* 

‘beginniog of Christianity for the sake.of his |MiA*K)phiofi! 
suppositions, Baur is fated constantly to see hfs " purely hii^’ 
toncal commencement ** melt ftiray beneath his tonclu It iS 
a hctjinning without a leyinniny; everything is already extant 
Pnnciples of thought which already exist are couoentrsted in 
<'liii8t He only introduces them into the conaeiousness ot 
men, as the principle of a purely spiritual and perfectly moral 
leligion. But by mixing up this principle with the Messianic 
idea He brinops about His death, and with this the first h^n* 
ning has failed. The essential es'ience of Christianity is no 
longer developed in connection with its Founder. Kow Chris¬ 
tianity has need of a new historical beginning, and this iS 
fmnsUod by the belief of the disciples in the remrretU(m, t>. 
not by a fact, but merely by the notion of a fact. But since 
the disciples confine themselves to the exclusive natiohsl 
element of Chnst’s consciousm^ss, this beginning also threatens 
to subside in the sand-; Christianity is mere MimUism^ and 
remains essentially on the Judaistic standpoint At Ichgth 
the real beginning of Christianity appears m St Paul, 
in the involuntary iinpuho of his dialectic consciousness, gains 
the day in favour of Christian universabsm. But Ihis im]ly 
Ohnstian Pauline beginning is in danger of perishing thnmgh 
Petrine opposition. Happily there appears (or rather dceS twi 
appear) in the middle of the second century the author Of the 
fourth Gospel, ** the great nameless One,’^ with his free ** ccm<f 
position guided only by the idea,'' but not in the iemt Me* 
torical Here, at last, is the final beginning, after 
cannot conceive any other, although Baur, if he were 
ought to maintain that puie Christianity (f 
dogma) was only discovered by the modem agOf ‘ .* ' 

Here once more we see how tlte ** natumIcs|>k|(l|dloit^^ 
ChiLstiunity accumulates enipt^ iniftead «#' 

Aversion to the miraculous mud and ever 



this way. It denies the existence of a epeoiS|rii|j^^ 
in Christ, which is the sole thing that cen 
origin of Christianity and its immense 
degrades the superhuman form of One " upoii 
is the government/* and who alone can have 
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in,that 01 hMtory. Bo* of them wg ^ ^ 
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and enmity. Bo* of them. ^ bv nroving tliat aU iiitervala 
*a miwoaloua aa faj as poeuble by p g 

they ov..Wh the to 

asri: r7.s,“ s:: 

jto oonoealed from our fi'^' ,i,»t every heroic deed, 

. '(^.that on apecifically W “a original, 

L ^rely derived from whet preceded it. 

' muet we derive *e doing* ®* * ’“ *“ 

dl that h«e ever taken place nd/r«» 
^ Hia mprammuiam eeeence. In ol *“' '' 
gi ft, be a mirade; and tberelore we may to 
- taterporition in hialory 

^ion of *e moat iin^rtant 

|>iU,av«rbeintherigbtaaaff.totl^ 
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pragmfttic explanation of establii^ed hifltoriea} moUs, tlib^le^ 
to wltich wc who believe in miracles already possess. % w 
iny part, assuredly do not bdieve In miracles from dcigfllkiin 
cupj dity, but in the t'nt$re8t$ of histe^, because I cannot dfe- 
jjcijse with them as hiMoneal explanations of certain indubit* 
able historical facts. I do not find that they mdks rmts in 
hiMory; hut, on, the contrary, fJiiM hy thnr aid al&m fm X sMs 
to get over %is gaping chmms,** 

CurUinly the supernatural origin of Christianify in its 
divine a8}tcct is not to be explained; We who believe in the 
Ihble, from the outset renounce any such pretensions. Bat we 
tlo make bold to prove that the " natural ” beginning Offered iso 
u<4 ill its stead by the cntical school and the Batloualisfi8*-~>or, 
indeod, any (^ther attempt at a natural explamdion-^^is fdt 
more zmompnhumble; that it results in far greatear enlgmaS} 
and must therefoie necessarily fail According to our viw of 
iho matter, the liegiimiiig itself, ir. the Divine Soix^p iff 
Christ, IS an enigma, but all the rest is fully comprehensible, 
and may be dcduied from it in the most .simple, natural, and 
lation.'d manner. The critical school, on the contmry, give ns 
what IS appureutly a natural beginning, but really none ai dll*. 
e\ cry where and now'hcre, melting under our touch; and 
making all that follows one great incomprehetusible li^e. 
'fhat this is m fact the dilemma, may be proved by a recent 
utterance of PiMfessor Zeller’s ^ (one of the few perfectly 
fill and consistent foUow'ers of Baur). According to Ithn, 
i ''souce of Chriatianity is not fully represented in its primil^ve 
ii>uu, but “ every whole, it you will, or nowhmeil caiS mid|* 
be known fully from the sum-total of its hi8torica]i 
but least oi all from its dogmas, which are oonstimtfy 
and must do so, since they are merely sjollbeliv^ ^ 
Chnstiauity is nothing but a portion of the xfmim hlittay, Ifm 
'^uUtnuce of which is peipetuDUy changing, whose OlfMce 
can only be determined when ouoe the dimsm ^-'lilfcCSgr!»' 
playeil out, and of which we never can say wh$n It 
what it Jim he* n f What a comfoitless idSOk'^M^ llsd 

us to despair of all objective truth 1 The 
history ol the Christian dogma during ei^hlM 
has dwmdlod down to aero. Though Bmv 

• Vorir&sfe tt. Abktatdkmgen gteechkkUUisn ' 
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confers it* yet this is, in fact, the lo^ioaj sequence of his vicvs. 
For, supi^jhiiiji his moral philosophical conception of (’ltn'^tl 
salty to be coiioit, what tliat is ]>ernmnont has iti» long ilo- 
velopmeat really nddcU to‘the goneral ethical principles of ih-^ 
Sermon on tlieMmuit, if it ih, prttpoly 8jM*aKing only our own 
age-—sliali we wy, ‘'iuce Kunt' —that his utonatl to this 
pore conwption oi C'hnstuuuty t Hut if dnrmu: this long 
period, tlie Christian laitli lias rcnll> m.ult» no tree pi ogress 
nor in any way subsUintiallv cmuhnl ilstdl. (rmhi we then 
expect much h-om it» futuie ih‘\clopim ni, or cntoit.im anj hojm 
of a happy desttnahon ^ ^ Xo, Joi us .si/.oi «s (hr (limnt ont/in 
of Chnslianiiy ts dimr ai<uif ut*h, if'- Jinnl atm ii> rtho u(m- 
0uihJyd: tbe«(c two polos lire inst*j>liable ♦Since a k ' rvei^- 
whei-e and iiowheie,” it has ncilliei beginning noi end, ninl 
hence no true development, no loal hHtorv A (bMlupinini 
that results mnothing is inoiel}’ ap]>!m'nt Ihus u< aiuxc at 
the logical sequeuct ol ruuthcism fil p 207 j, th.it tbeie is no 
hunff, but only a hnwiuiff, and hence, snne theie is no ii.d 
being, the becoming also must be only uppaicut Is nut tin 
a coudortlofes view ? 

Here we see what is the final fate of eveiy nieie inoi d 
conception of Chnsti.iuity Instead ul ailoniing a pinniimnt 
inciUunontJo man's moral vigoui, it oinls (though we say tlo'. 
witliout m the leant wishing to d< logati* from tho intense 
moral eanie&tness wuth winch B.iui stmgghd nftu tnilii; in 
<t world •vino v^huh (hotouqhhf ^mrah/sis all his moial and 
tnteUectimi entr^i/ For why should w’e exert ouiselviB li wi 
can hope for no real n^sulu ? 

If we wrish to escape these sad consequj nus, tin n - in 'vn 
of the real and histoiic.il character of tlie iniiai uluus— wi 
must take heart and enlai^e ike nairmvnin^ oj ovi IkjkuI mu 
eeptwm to meet the gr<alnfi><i of dtouu dfirh, inste.al o' 
endeavouring to eratnp the latter to suit otn ‘-niall (orueptn ns 
and ledueing thena to inoie vanishing in igi.ituihs pist ,< it 
pleases US* He who takes the lattir coui-^e cannof hdp tmn- 
wg*hd8t»rif upside dm**-, as we hav e sf*« n ill it Sti mss n»<l 
£aur do. They s%|athe inmuelons fa^s to l^ve Ik in 
produced hy tW heliei m the Messiamc dignih of Christ 

'Ct «rtlel«on th<* Tubingen K twl w thi Jr>hh(c\ti /u> d*aU ne 

Thfoh^^ voi hi* pp. -327. 
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vherc'fw this liclief could only sj)ring from the miraculous fsistSL 
They suj(]iO-,e, again, that the resurrection arose from the belief 
oi the disciples, a hureos the latter ctndd only have takecn its 
lise fn»ni the fact ot the resurrection. They suppose^ more* 
ovci, that St. ruiil intioduced Christ, ic. Christianity, into the 
woild’s hi.'.t«*ry, whereas St, Paul was called, home, and guided 
hy Chi 1 st till he became a chnnicter of marie in tlie w’oild’s 
history. Tins is what I call turning liistory upside down. 
And w'hat is the oiigin ot thissti.inge undertaking? Kothing 
but the philfAophual primp/jnsdiam and the axemmk to 
nurailts with which tins s(li(»ul appro'nchcs history. Very 
many ot tlie rrilios uf our day tall into the fundatmnial errot 
of mi'itohtnq thir philo'^ophmU arid SfKCtciative treatment 
JScnptu ir fur hfifonrrxl nuttci'inti. Coiirfc lously or unconsciously, 

they allow their philosojihicnl doubts, their nnhiblicoi concep¬ 
tion of (rod, or tlii-ir ernuily tow aid- the niiruculous, to decide 
even on purely Instoiicul ipieitions, ntid thereby hrin§ con- 
JusUk: t>i(o the v'hoh'. Ag.unst tliis pr,utice it has been truly 
remarked, that “ only the man wliu-se religious convictions 
are fouudi'd upon Scripture is capable of cuticising it in an 
♦Mitirely unhms<ned spiiiL In the c.we of a man of any other 
convictlon.s hJ^ disngjt'enu'nt wdth the sulistanco of Scripture 
iiiuMt play him c<uistant tricks even in matters purely formal 
and histoiicul’' Tliat leiy thing which Pianr thought t6 be 
tlic sticiujth of (‘ntical stieiiec, viz the Hegelian view of the 
woild uml of hi>Ujry, is its w'eakiiess; tliis was the barrier 
w hith t’hinip^ d the sti ugglc;> ol his. mighty spirit, and prevented 
him fiom arriMUg at solid results* Truly it is a tn^^ic 
specialIti to s< c sm h u gigantic intdlect wrestling with iron 
dilieciK’c to attain that uhich in itself is iriattainable^, a pure 
uajios'iihiltty ; and this especially beesu ve it exhibits not so 
much the error of the iiidnidual as the of his age,—^tbat 
age ruled by a onesided, ide.d.aw philosophy, in conset^uence 
ol >\hk*h so many of the ^ rst minds of oiuf century-—even a 

'If I,in li 'tr PP 7®. 77>. v.ho on p. 67 wtttjw oir«r the g^atve of 

h.-. aip\tt a o.lK’ttpu' tho following notfworthy amtlmettl ^ **It would the 
g iiiinst i> tu klass lUnr with th<* worthless and fir&vol&ni cahhleitf tlioee 
nUo thf iTituUKtuiil of foilowing 4odnctiQiM<-^aieie)y 

nl'j't (li.‘ n ,MM\e .in.l wip'lrU jiiH'ti.tn of liN re^Milta, }a older to uie ttmu,, 
Hs A fa; loaf MtiviLVMthal to vovti U.iirowit moial ehoineendftiteticesfettolhob 
lowuuae.*' 
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tli«ir grandest ftchi'^veineutis fell ** victims 
to the limitotions of this parti^itltr stamlpoiut.’' 

With, a convct t«esciiiHU( nt of tins :iie\itahle :ss«o, ifthich 
probably the mahter of tins school hiinstdf cxptnieiK’tHl, hi. 
ibljowers have since* in parr, lik*' Soliwcglcr and Kt'sHin, given 
np theology entiiel}’", p.utly, llhi- IIiIm-UI, nppuHichcd tliOvsUnd- 
IKiint of rcvciilcd ivligiou, partly, as we have fa'on. nt least 
made a series of inipnruuit coihosmoiis with respect to the 
criticism of the New Testament writings. Thu** the nuniher 
of those who njpresent Barn's hUuidp(uiit whole and entire is, 
at Iciifit among Oenaan theolouian**. vtry small In Tubingen 
there is now no Icmgei any Tnbiiigui SvhooL . . . 

In conclusion, a request to mv rea<h‘rs. 

And, first of all, to those wlio »iu‘ hdurtn. Let me h(‘g yon 
not to jifnee all dovhf'n nifhat nuunaidi/ ift one Some of 

them seek in order to find. These we must nc\vr despair «l. 
God gives success to the upright. Otheis, ho\^e\er, M'ck m 
order to lose, and to cust away one aitide alKT unuthei of the 
old faith; they diligently gather togotlier bj^eeious nrgunu nts 
in favour of the uiiholief wducJi suits them ; they have f-oon 
settled the question, mostl}'^ wjfhont any gieat inwaid eontliel**, 
and are thep inaccessihlo to nil uiguments, so that, as a rule, 
uot^uman words, hut only divine (le(d8, etm set their lieait 
and head right once mote. In sueh eases the (’hristiun’s rule 
wtU be to strive loss a^ai/u^t thorn with humnu arguments 
than for them before God, with the woajMins of his Ghrislian 
priesthood. As again&t such opponents, the best aigument, 
and that m<^ likely to make an impression, is the a((na/ 
proof of a Gkrisiian moral hfe. And while wo hum nt that 
in our day so many are shaking at the ioumluliotis of out 
faith, let n» not foiget to take to otirsolve^ a .shan of th 
blanu. ‘I'h** mitot convincing proof for the giual denis of 
God, snoll as murrection, does not con'-i-t, nor i ver ha-' 
consisteilt In woidtei; but it ia now as it was eighU'cn hundied 
yean Uviset^lChuroh itself, in which the risen 1/ml is 

dwelling and work^ wluch counts all things for loss that 
die •'migr know Him ,^nd the p(;W’er of Ht» rrihnrreotion” 
So long os through our fault this spiritual life is lac king, there 
will sever be any scarcity of doublers and dmiets of our faitli 
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Oil the oil Kir hand, let me beg our doubting (q!tpcnmi$ to 
inv'c^tij^MLe religious questions, not merely with the head and 
with the naiTOW .standard of our logical conceptions, bat at 
the s.iiue time, nuy, even belnrelmnd, with the lieart and con- 
.scK tice, \\ hilst caivtully following up the traces which are 
itidiciUf-d to them ])y the weaker or stronger promptings of 
their inne rmost needs. Let me beg tlu'iu to try themselves, 
and wh* tInT it is not only that in us which is low and 
iiieati that is again''t Christ, wle-rtas all that is great and 
nohle is iVir Him. L(«t me beg them not to allow themselves 
lo hi* hlindo*! Ijy the hollow thouL'h Iiigh-.soimding phrases of 
so many jouniul.s and oilier writings, which, instead of pro¬ 
moting leal knowledgi^, inlinitely hnirlcr it; or by the catch- 
wonhs oi liiose wlm know vi ry well wliat they do not want, 
hut not what they do want, and what positive result is to 
leniuiu after all their negations. Let me beg them not to 
begin by a»’i*ounting their doubl.s a sign of strength, whereas 
they are the very contrary. .i\s in the ca.se of the firet 
douitter in jiaradi.se, ho to this day d<»ubfc in its innermost 
nature i.s a wrong conijdiance, a weakness, a cowardly dread 
ol ventures and diflieultii's; whereas the innermost source of 
liiitli is tin' eoiirage whieh bra\el> .sei/e.s and stcdtastly holds 
lo that which i.s invi-^ible. “ A see]>tie/’ says J.^A, Bem?el, 
the great commentator on the Xew Testament, “i-s likfe 8 
tia\eller wlio should refuse to clo-.^ a [nuldU; or to step <;vni 
:i twig, till all well* smoollied di»wn and filled up. Who 
Would think »uch a man wise ? Kaiih takc.s up all that it 
e.in gi t, and marclu ^ bravely onward ; unbelief is the direct 
opposite of this. In studying tne Bible, we must do like the 
eouru r who hun ie.s ovi'r pool's and hillocks the nearest way to 
bis destination, and does not fii'^t seek level every clod. 
'I'hat which is ditlicult at last coiwe.s oi its own occKirdL The 
most, important controversies uro those which a man' finds in 
lus ow'n heart” Ibit th* e latter, we add, point US to the 
place where Thoma.<, the doubter even amongst the aposties, 
h.id to learn his faith. Only in the u'&unds qf Chrid cait we 
learn by faith the truth which shall make ns free. There 
only does unbelief, even to this day, learn to Surrendar and 
humbly confess: “Aly Lord a)id my God!” He wlio will 
not seek for the truth there will never find iL All that va 
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cm do fctt- the ewptic8 of the pmsent day i« to make the way 
there lui eaay lor them as may be, in onler that the si|rn of 
<Tonah sfiveii by owr buried and riM*ii Loni, may be to them & 
m-fc of salvation and not <if <iffVi«ca 

All my readers tojrellier 1 would nnuind of thuf ivonl; 
"Every way of a man i>» nt;ht in hia own <\< but (he UunI 
|)ondereth the hearts’' (l*»i>v. x\i 2) "Wheiln'r vc build, or 
whether pull down, to his oau 3\I:o'ter oarli one of ns 
slandeth or falK'th. li(*t us “ all thin<"-, and luild fust, 
that which is good;” and lelus, oen th»m!;h wo may have 
our own secular cailin" ex}iond some luhour on (Ins probation, 
'1 hat alone for wdiith wo have stn\en and suflVied wuh all 
our might, with labour and ]»ains, is lealh om‘<: an honour¬ 
ably conquered convietioii, a leal ])ossi‘ssion Only in »o 
doing do wc fulfil the aj»ostoIn iniunction, “ L<‘t e\eiy one 
be /‘wWy persuaded in his own uuuul ” 

My task has only been to m alter here, in lif'|»e, smne ol 
those arguments for the truth winch 1 ha\c h*vnui to he 
tenable. The rest I must leave to my rend<*rs, ami to the 
Lord of the harvest. 
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Author 

‘Much of the Vitliiaio id lUvott*!) Uu> tfioory aod ftricthie of pTMcbinji* thi* 
part wo can moot liMutiU (.oiniuf'nd , it >« repiou* with valuaU* EUgira«rtlon% wrUeb eveu 
ill >iMi who Imvii hail honio nxpt>Mon(Hi lu tho luioiati) will find caicuTatod to laaJta th«iu 
more attractive amt efhi unit pruachers' < hrntiiut Obten tr 

In ^w<> Volumes, ilpuiy ftvo, pi tee 'ils , Sixth. Edttian, 

THE TYPOLOGY OP SCRIPTURE, viewed In oonnecUon 

with the whole Sericft of the Ihuiie Di^pcnsatioDa. 

In ileinv Ktu, jince lOe (ul, Fouith EditioB, 

EZEKIEL, AND THE BOOK OP HIS PROPHECY: An 

KxtKiHitiou. ^^nll a uew 'Iiatuilation 

lu d< 111 } Hm) pilui 10a >11, SiHoml KilitUm, 

PROPHECY viewed in its Diatinctive Nature, its Special 

FuuctiufiH, ami I'niptr Interjirctatiori 


lu ileiiij Kvo, pine lOa iid , 

HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 

Exegotical Study of the Snipturt-a of the Now Testanient. 


Id ilwiiy Hvo, pma 10» bd., 

THE REVELATION OP LAW IN SCRIPTURE, considered 

with riBpoct lioth to its own Katun* and to its Relative Ptaoe ia Sucren* 

St VO Disjieusaitoim (The Third Siiu<i of the ^Cunningham Lecture* '1 

lu trowu ^vo, pntv la Ul., 

VOICES OF THE PROPHETS* 

m IDWIN n. GIFFOliD, 

AM tUI»A<l"l or lONlwIN, AND CAXOE tVf W, VAUL*A 

* I he Autboi lias lone acrn attiune<l high p< ition aa a aehi^W, a man Of aeletMe and a ' 
ilu I igian MU I in the viiluuu I efoii* us he uders hid raad«A| Mina ef thft baat fruiia of 
tillMP varied nocoiiiplishiui util’ Stands <. 

Jn r>t o 1 tdum v hi r», /incc 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN! 

Hr Dr. JULIUS MtdtLER. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TH£ FIFTH EOmON 

Br Rtv WM UR WICK, M.A. ' ' ! 


Will Hhortly lx* puuii«:ht*d, in rlonsy 'Ito, 
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T. ami r. Clarks Publnations. 


I 111 i iji^ prui l.s, I 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: ^ 

//? Pnnuptis, Its Brunches, /h Results, and tts Literature, 

Ih \M ('\M\ 15 A, 

I I INI II \r^ VV|» I I || IMIDI <Y III IIU hM Y toil Kl.l, lOM'IIV 

W ■ 111 II I I iitiiU I 11II II I i' lA ui I k t St 'i 111 if tv ri (IilirLH* nf itUiM- ' 

I 1 1 II I n I ill I I ill wt uill lia\i II I |i itiiiii'v (>f I iili 7 itiK It • mil III tilt 

111 11 II I III 1 1 *1 -I I 1 I lit ' ill mtIk il III till iirnjit'mi 1 t >»itv matlHi tliiir I 

I I "It mil I iil> Il 11 vi'Un f l»ulii ti A'i;iii)«ii nmtl inid JP/ni'ioA I 

II I I I II ti 7 t ] 

W1 kii w fi « 1 1 111 ri 1 I S III 11 i 11 I I 'iwiiiilv ilultiils lls nri I 

I 111 I I ill I III 1 iiiii^ 11 ui ill iiiiiMiiim mil til 1 1111 iKJil luiii*i lUVMiuit'It > 

< /1 lU II \l II 

I I I SI I ( !n I 1 II isti 1 f I' 1 ) ^ s 1 II Is tint (if ill! nil II t wb kh j 

II Ii|s 1 \ till II liifiil 1', I iiK ill It wt hitVi run tv Ittl'llll k 

HllII I I I il it l| [ \ I / If >1 I M I I 

J> 11 III I III III I III '^1 I'll I' G / , 

THE BIBLE 

AN OUTfrKOWrH OI* THHOCRATIC LIFE I 

U\ U W SIMON, I 

I KIM II M III I 1 M M I \ III > VI 1 >M I 11 I IilMlI I II 

‘ \ I k ' Ul s I I IlK llltl I III I VI II Mil) 1 still 1 Mil I ( Vt ( ( 1)111 fl I 

Vm ! 

\S I 111 1 1! III n 11 I V 1 w ll I s I s tt I ‘ti r iiii I i 'tun liii, nf llif ti i 

I I 1 I I I i) 1 1 I I I I I II 1* t II I I I K I linlv f It \ III I 

I 11 I 1 Iv ii I I if I ll I u I I 11 ' ll I i|.)i mil Is f I ii I ii^ tiiii 

i I I ,/ I ll I 

1 1 St I I 1 1 1 111 I w ll hi I n e In <1 1 , 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ISRAEL | 

\ 1)| t iihsniii dl till ( lili I I’lnlili IMS 111 OM livrtiiiniit Hl.sU)l\, 

I ll| Jlllsl ll to till Dll IliniHIII lIlKlllStH 

iiv Dll rii’i!,i)i:i( n \ hi vM) konk;, 

no nil IIII 

'll ISM Ml I. 1I\ li’hv \lI\\M)li:.J (\MrBlLI,MA , 

Vn ll ill iMi liMIi V iiiM iiiiiii ll ' III s( II iimi ll Htudiiulit itm! l> 

t I 1 1 \ ll ' I 1 / 111 I I 

i 1111 I i, r *11 I k u s M s st 1 I I'l I i, * 

) 11 t { ill I ll 1 111 I r « n hr 1 j n •* > 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING IN 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. | 

J’.v .1 T J.KlK. n.I)., 

11 I iil>i Tiin 1 ll tnv llN • 

I’kuhsvi. I? UItJGEXRArH 

ft \sM V 11> n\ Ki s .1 M ( n MDM, B D kki> IU\. TUOS KfCOL, B.D 

'Dll \ 'iiiii lit mis llltl ll tiliii h 111V til iiu'litfiil and (<arn(>ii< ('liriiiiMn mmiatnr will 
fiuil * 'i tut nisi, s'lii t llltl (nr tin vi is» und tfliiinut ill'll liargti of hi* Mtciv# 
fuiutiiiis I I I U I I 
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T iiud /, t ia>k ^ Pu^i\iahi'h 


hf*! jiiilil KUt I ii I\v I \ <K III t Jl , 

^ NATURE AND THE BIBLE: 

! LKcrritKi? ov ’inr hhiouv (>!' ('tn'\Ti('\ in ii'J 

* KH.MhiN 10 N Ml U\I, il N( I 

’ i!\ dk IK 11 iirrsj n. 

I 

hL\ M 1 » VMM III ! 1 I 1 1 n n 1 ) 1 ! \l MIOlL 
TKAN.'^I.ATI l> Tin I'oi n» 1 i m -n i\ K \l 11! li N Mill] lo\ 


‘<It)i( r (iian pii UK tuiu ti iiHirt* t uip li d! mil I«hiii» < i ) t ) hm 1 1 u | ’ i Imtli 
Il III I will otiU iimiit> ni)t> f till 1)1 i>t i< lilt l>i I < iiK I , iiu'Ikii it N nun iiiiltlu I 

I I'Il ' lilt IiikUi Holt 1 iii\i Jl 111 j 


Juts' 1 u’ l)sl) I in 1 1 \ It 1.1 I Is 

C R E M K R ’ S L K X 1 C O N, • 

SUPPLEMENT ! 

Id 

BIBLlCO-THEOLOCiCAL LEXICON ' 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


i;y ii);i;\i \n\ ci,] mi i;, n n. 

I l.ANSI \ n n \M' \) M Hi 1 I.I'M Mil I \ M.' I \I \ N ! HI 1 lo\ 
Hi ^\ !i I I \\I I KM K K, M A 

J’h Cf 1)1/ ^ ^ II (// I/) ! I j f li)> III ( / II II f II '■ 

^ « \\ 'll li I h 1 I il 11 I I III i) iti\ It ), 

GRIMM’S L E X I G O N. 

A GREEK-ENG LISH LEXICON 

I > lilt I 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

BLINK KKIMMS 'WIIKL.- ('1 \\1^ NoM 11'1\M)NJI 

STtsinsIatflJ, Krbisrt), anti (Tnlaigrti 
Ml tlOSl.l’H IIIAI:^* '1IIAN 1,1.', I) l», 

if \i V M I) 1 MV J I in 


Tu*-' 111 J VV 4 * Vg)s < I iwii "v ri < !< , 

THE APOSTOLIC 
• POST-APOSfoLIC TIMES. 

TIILIR mVKKSntr Am» I'MIV IN nil \Nli IKX ll'isl 
liY (; V i.w'Ki IK, J>i> 

THIRD EIiniON, 'llKiU't t.m.y I si 11 » \M)I' ' IJ N 

IKAN^I \1KD M A K I)\ \ lO'ON 
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T. and T. Clark's Publicatiom, 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

llv J'lin.ll' .srilAFF, D.U, LUD. ^ 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1 100, In TwoDmKioun. E*. doraj 8vo, priceYli, 
ANTE-HICENE CHRISTIANITY. A.D. 100 326. In Two DivUlottb. E», dewy Syo, 

|.l It II jK 

NICENE and POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D 326-«00, la Two Dlvieiout*. Ex. 

•It iit^ Hvo, pnco 'JN 

MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY, A D. 690-1073 In T wr> Mvibioiw. Ex. dewy Rvo. 

pjji Jli. 

1 

* No etudi'iit, and iinlcud no oiilio, ran willi fmi iit sh ovMilook a work like tbo present. ' 

wiiiU‘11 wiili sill'll ovidiml I'uiidoiu, am), ii 1 ll» liim , w itU uo ihm'uugli a knowledge | 

of till' siitnci h Ilf I'lirly ( liristnin liisimi.' Smtswi'ii 

' 1 tiimf ihut rliia VI ly iiifiiriii'im vuliinni will liiid iis »«y to (Im library table of every 
wiiii.u-r will) I'aiee to iuvt'iii,'itti' ttniroii^lily ilii> lnt.iid.itiona of Clhrmtiuuily. 1 cannot ] 
I I'liaiii from ('oii^(ralidutiiiK ) on oti linv iiiix > »■ i f'd tin iii>;)i the preae thin uoble eoiitri- ^ 
Inilioii to lilatoi II 111 litoiatuin. 1 lliinlv tlml ilnii’ la no otUor Work which Wiualu it til < 
iniiny iiapoi lani, \i'. llonccn lb v. Pi of Fi itii it, I). I). I 

'In iioothii woik of Its Kt'ol with wliii-h 1 am ai'>iua!nU<d will atmieiitA and general i 
readtnii tiud .o mni'ii to in-iinii'l and iiittMi"! lh< ni.' Rev I'rof. Htii’in'ix'K, Il.D. 

Jn ilnnij lb', Third Edition^ with Sllpploment, pEtCt ohs., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOCICAL LEXICON OF NEW i 
TESTAMENT GREEK. i 

J5v HKIJMANN (’JiE.MKK, D.Ii., 

IMtoFIUl* TIIKllt, 4 KlV 1> t \lVVik^ir\ OP aRh.]i<>U'ALI>. 

I TRANSLATtO FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOI^D EDITION 

15v WJI.I.IA.M VUWU'K, M.A. ^ 

THE SUPPLLMLNT. WHICH IS INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE, MAY BE HAD 
I SEPARATELY, fuicv Ids. 1 

I ‘I'l I’roitii'i'H Willk la ln>:lil)'an 1 di'sirvidlj ('sti'.-m,.I in rterniany. It give* wlrh ' 
I ('>111' and thoi <ii|.-hiii'iis a tompli le hi>tin\. as fill hs It gnea, of each word and phrase 
^ I hill It di'iils u uh. ... lit t'lomi'i's I \) lamitn IIS ni i> most lucidly set out.’— duardian. 

• It 1 M hnnll) piissiblo lo t'tinggmiiio the valiif <>l Ihm woik to the Student of the Ureek 
Ti'atuiiimit. . . . The tnuiiil.itiim la .{i<iiiiile and idiomatic, and the additiona k* the 
laiI r edition are * ou!-idei<tbli> and im|a>itanl .'—('hunk BiHi. 

] 'We ctinnot Hijd an iniimilani W'nl in oiir 'iiitk New Teatainent which h not 
d I III II sued with a fiilni ss an I diiei iiniiinl.on w l.i.'h li'Aiea oofhttig to be daaired 

I I t <inl n'liii.'it 

' III t/fwy Rt’o, ;j» Ici 9.*., j 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE I 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

15y riiOF. EDWAiai EDBINSON, D.I). 

‘We n'gard Ihia Lexp'oii aa a valuable addition to pbllolt^oal aoience, and. On thg 
. whole, rtft bttl Aejonii itpou the New Te-.lanieiit which a atudeut could p«robaae.'-~ 

I Hi/ititf Mti(iaztite. 




71 and T, Clark's Pu^iimiions. 


Ju9< i(j <hm^ />rifr 7\. M. 

\ SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 

Bi WILLI .VM G. T. SHKnn, H.D. 

* A iii}ifr)ra«xc(»i](in**i» perv.i(i<«« Umi toiB*, t<t\)*> nml tit-iiirLt of Ihi>> , , Wo 

uur griiUtudo ti> tne auUior I«tr his »hu- uu<l ht>l|ifal I o Mt 'AiK/i.ir Kici'^h > . 

I 

B¥ THE SAME AUTHOR. 

I 

In di'iny Hio, piUt’7i> t'uf., 

SERMONS TO THE NATURAL MAN. 

I 

j ‘ ClttUfwtwlxtaf by profoniol kiiowhslfro of «li\ii< tiiilh uml tm m-iiiih); (ho tiiith In a 
, citaitie aiid atiraurtivn tlio m-i iiiuiis i.ui> in tlitii the lu-tonis of tint Holorun 

fiH»liUK of rwtjKtiihfbllilj til whn h iln-i owo ih-ii i ii|<ui ’ II tiUv AVroio 

j In One 1'olutm‘y cruu'n Src, jmx f)-', TJun/ /.‘(/i/mii, 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. 

SERMONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORI). 

I 

I Tranklathd fu<»m the (Ti.umvn de A. TIlol.rCK, 1) 1). 

I ‘ With noordmury confidouro anil |ili'n>iiri', wi ruimiioiiil iht-s' niot.nii)l)i(i,(iiili niiil^in^ 

I «nd touching discourscfc Bfitmh ntul hirni/n /■ vnnt/'lnnl {{nmw 

( 

I 

I In (run n Hm, pi u < G.i, 

: THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 

I A LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

I ^ * By Uev. W. 1{. NlCor.l., M.A. 

' ‘It commands my warm i-yiiij-athy and adinirniloii. I rojniin In Ihn i-lri'iilaliiin of 
auiih a book, which I tiiist will Im thn uidi“*i ]toHMl>1ii,’ ('anon Liiiimix, 
t ' Thors waa uuito riMiu foi nurh a vohiinL, 11 i-ontidiiN a gn-at diuvl of thought, ufi.-n 
< (wtustratiug and always ilnbcato, and |ll•la^ir)gIy o\|ir< a -1 d, 1 ho Hiihjis'i haH ixioi- Miy 
I carefully atudind, and th» trcainu-ni will, I Ix-ii.-vi^ furniHh iniu h aii|/gi stivo mattor Ix-in 
I to nmdura and pn-aoltors.'- Ihiv. l’riiioi|>al Samivi. 


} Jn croum 8iv>, K'ujhth Kditumy priu G«., 

! THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; 
i OR. MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
<’ SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST, 

j By F. W. KRL'MMA('Hi:ii, D.O. 

j * BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

{ in crwji bw, Second Kduton, price Qx., 

DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL. 

^ A PORTRAIT DRAWN FROM BIBLF HISTORY AND THE BOOK 

OF PSAL'ViS. 


7 '. and T, Clarks PubHcoHans. 


PROFESSOR GODET’S WORKS. 


In Three Volume, 8 eo, price Sin 6 dL» 

A COMMENTARY ON 



THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

J!y F. GODET, D.D., 

I’KOI 15,8011 or TIHOLO(n, KEUCHATKL. 

‘ I'liiN work forms one of tfi<‘battle flclila of niotlorn inquiry, and is itaalf so rich in 
M|iirit(mi (i util that itta im]H>HHtl>ln to exumina it too cloauly , and sre welcune this treatise 
fioiii till, |s<ii of l>r Oodot VV«> have no iiioia <*(iiii(H>t«ut eiegete,and this new voiuJiMt 
hliowN all till) liianiiug aud vivacity (or which the Author is di^u|^ished.’~-/>e«nuHi. 


In Two Hio,pn<'t 21*., . 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

Cranalatcli from tlir ^rronti JTrrnri) Clution. 

‘ Marked iiy clem ness amt kooiI aeiise it »ill Ih« found to miMiiesN value and interoot as 
one of the moNtroc, nt ami copious norks s[sciaUy dcMgiied to illustrate this CrOspnL*— 
hudi Jian. 

Ill Two Vnliinic,, Hto,]inci 21»-, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

*We liavnlooked through it with gnat tare, and have lieen charmed not lees bj the 
< leuriKHS and fervour of im evaugelii iil i>iU)clp!m> fhaii hy the carefiitnimH of its eaegiwis, 

Its Hue toiiches of sjiliitiia) lutiiitioii, and its aiii><)siuiicss of historical illubtrsliun.'— 
ihiptui Mmjaztut. 

In croitu Hi (), Stunid Kdilinii, price ft*., 

DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

luvN.M.Ain) n\ trif. 

llo.v. AND Kev. Cano.n LYTTELTON', M.Ai, # 

uroiiit lip iivoi KV. 

‘ This volume Is not unworthy of the great reputation which Profeeaor Godet enjoys, 
it showH the same bi endtii ot readiug and extent of learning as his provious works, and 
I he name |Miwer of eloiiuent uttei slice,' (hunk Ml* 

' riofohsor tiodet Is at om e so devoutly evangelical in his Rpirit, and so profoundly 
iiiti liigent in Ins sppndieiisiou of 4111111, that we shall all wclooiiie these contribulions to 
the ^lll ly of iiiiK h delmtid sui>]ii.lH with the utmost saiisfiiotion.' —Ckiistum fFoWaf, 

III f/tmv Ti’iirth fCditnoi, prit'e lOs. 6tf., 

MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. ' 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 

IlY THEODORE CHRLSTLTEB, D.D., 

(rM\KK.HITY I'lltilllhK AM) l*IU»Pa«tSOB OT THIHFUIOT AT BOSS. 

Tivinslatcil, with tho .Author's sanction rhu'lly by the Rev. H. U. WeitBRECHT, 
l*h I) , and Kilited by the iter. 1. L. Ki.ngsbdrt, ti.A. 

‘ \\ e 1 ei oiiiiiiond the voltiiue an one of the most valnablo and important among recent 
coiitiit utioiiH to out siKilogctie literature. . . . We ate heartily thiuikfnl both to the 
Uuiiuai Author ami to hia translators.'—f/tnirxftiM. 

* Wecvpioss ont au{eigni>,l adniiiation of the ability displayed in this wo)rlc,aiid of 
the spirit of diK>p piity which ^lervodes it; and whitet we eemmend it to the esrefnl 
p M iisal of our rtad, rs, we heartily rcioioe that in these days of r^iraaob and biaaiduBin 
so side a clianiplon has conio foi ward to contend earnestly for the faith whidi Bnw 
didiveiml to the laintc.’— I'kmtian (AWrver. 


T. and T, C/arJt*s Pubiuatims. 


jH$t ftHhh.thiii, 1/1 Si'll, prive 10 «. <w/., 

^ THE LORD’S PRAYER: 

^ A PRACTICAL MEDITATION. 

Bv Rev. NEVVM.VN HALL, LL.R 

* Short, criup wcDtiiiiw, ulifti'liiit' tn form «iiJ lut'SiJ in i.uivoy tlic nutlmiV 

iBOMiingAnd curry im hi*) oxpiHiu.Ill . . . lli’is linpatii'iit «>( iTiin liKhin; Iuk Ui(vu(^ht<K 
MB Bbarply cut, mirt »ri* like crysin'n in tln»ir cU'ai ness.' - Jii iti*h iiuarlrrtu f»'p*'iV«*, 

‘ A nev ▼oluine i»f thH>t<«iOBl H»m iiiur,', l>y K>‘v. Ni-wnmu Hall, is surn t<> Ih> «ftiiovly 
WBleomiBd.md wccmi pnmiMiB its rcadi’i'M tlmt (li«y will not li«‘ <ii,vi|>|«>ibUi<l. < . . I'lsm 
ewory ttnujoct Mr, H»ll wrftMi wriih <'leMrin*«.« nni) |>nwi<r.‘ - 

JuxI p»hli»htii, t/i I'rnwti prirr (w , 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

Bv ALKXANDKU MAIll, !).l). 

‘Dr. MiJr ha* mado au hoiv'nt wlinly of .‘^ti»««», Ilni.m, Ki-ini. ntid ‘'Sii|v*rtiafiiriil 
RaII^ on," «nd hla htuik is an I'Xi'nllciil uiir to |iii( Inni tlio liuiulit of lioiiliti'i'ii aud 
ftiqulmr #.’—FngliA Chttrehman. 

•Will in every way i«»«t llw wanla of tlis rliis. for whom it la itiloniloil. many of 
wboni are‘'wayworn aud aad,” aiiiid tim tniiihth'd .(lerululiouH of tin- iMiriont <liiy.' 
Errhnattiini (iasctijc. 

JuMt putdishid, in dniitji f'i'o, /iri>r iU., 

LECTURES ON PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

Br Kev. Jill. lllircill.iON. 

* Wo have not—at least nmou^tsl inoili'in w'ln-k. nmiiy t’oTiiuii-nliii ii-s oij thoHi- e)it'i<li‘h 
ia which the text la at once Iroated wnh scliolaiiy ahiliiy, ainl tmueil to |>o|iii1iii miil 
praotioal aocomit. Biich is the rlmrni'ter of f'r. tTulcliii-mi'H woik his cxif.'i.iH <<1 
crucial pawnipros strikes uh at hs oniiiienlli i luir.' fiiifiltiit. 

‘Certainly one of the aMest and hest coi’imeiiim i>'N Ihut wi* liave ever r«>ioI. Thr 
aty le IB crisp and el<<ar. and the'.schohiisLip is n, no M'use of a aiils'illcial or |iii>lei‘l)oiiE 

order .’—FfantfrhoU Mngn:iur. 

- ♦ • — 

J%ut tl, in rrinni Urn. pru'f fj*., 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN THE ANCIENT 

CHURCH. 

By (!. I’lll.HOKN, 11.1). 

‘A very e*cellenl imnalation of a very v-iluahle Insik.’ - (Jnnniinn. 

‘The blshirloal koowledge this work <!i«)i1a)s ia iiiiineiisi-, and tin whole snKjint In 
wrought out with l^oat care and skill. It is a moat midiilile, dolightfiil, and i in li m-Uvi- 
volarai).’-' Kvtmgmeal ChrUUndnm. 

•lilhB facta are aurpiiaing, many of tli'*m fr<>sh, and the tinlhs lo Im di'diimd nre fur 
more |K«werfiil aa weaiaiua for warring agaiiist iuiidilii) thun s<oiii of |i‘iiiiiis oi 

UaMh. 

Ju«t pttblixlltii^ in iUmy Hio, price 10.-1. 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

A METHODICAL EXPOSITION. 

• , By siF(ifried dokuel, 

OttVirr • itai'LAi.v i:( iiai ukkstaht. 

TRANSLATED BY PROF, d 8. BANKS, HEADINGLEY COLLEGE, 

‘Tbia ought tobsonaof tbatno.) halpfal of a'l the volurneH m ilm “ Koreign 1 Imo 
logtt^ Library.” . . . Sueb rxpoaiuoiia aa thoin < I the fiood Bamariian and the Pro 
digM Sou MB M filQ of btunan ftoding aa other i ie of n\ni learuiiig. The viduniM is 
tlmt* a fmaamry of MigiDal expnaition on a auh - • ou whn h iirem-l.. ra countaniis niM U 
help. a*d on which llUlc'that i« new i>a» apfiearm- m reoeni y- -is. Mrlhfilmt l‘ir»rtpr. 
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J'ltt lit iiiiiin bi’o, jrtut 6<., 

OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY: ^ 

A COXSTKUCTIFE CRITIQUE. ^ 

B\ Rev. J. B. HEARD, M.A. 

‘ W( nil nidiiiifvi •!! rihl Hiu>i( titu of If ily Eriiptiini «hii liav« found iltelr «a.v oat 
j I f M III f iiiH wi rHt of till MliolKMttn liyelnnis rikI ruts hiiiI are striying to rMOb tl)* 

' 1 1 ml HI I flriii road Hint l<>a(lK to tlio ftoinnl < ilv a r»>al tmat from tite poratwl of 

th ■if I ig) n Pni^ri Rsivf tin oli giaiH, i^ho il« sin' t/i Anri “ the old in tlte nav, nod tho 
II w 111 tliii ill will U (Iiu(il^ grateful to Mr Iluird for thia coaragnooa nod nbl« 
w ik (hitilian H'or/rf 

\ III II K III" Ilian t I x« I 111 lit till oil i'll al woikn win tlior Engliab or Garman, publifllifid 
I > \f H iH I lark till II are Ion tiirit liHirvn in m caiifut stuaji than thia hook. It 
run t fall to uha) iii iti tirace Of hI^Ii , aucl to mi|>(i)) foud for aolid thought.’—i)wk&i» 

/ ifrrtM 

I Ml pri ilu t nil I ariinut wi Inome for tliiN voliiiti" Weronld wish that the prinni|i|OTi 
and SI tuiiiii iita of thiM book u i rt widi I5 diffusi I iiiiong < iinatian pe«.>pl«, in all ObiurrbeK.' 

! ihtiuy Wmltl 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

I lf(h 1 fitioil, (N t}iun fitri, pUCf 6*., 

THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN: 

Sl'IlilT, SrU’T^ AND BODY. 

tpllnd to Illvsfiati nitil Kjphiiv th( Thnittii ^ of Orujmal Stn, the New 
Ruth, flu Jh nuhixlud Slut*’, and th SjpnUuAl Jiody. 

I III aiifbor hiiH g< t » ntiikiiiK an I in umsti lit tberry Whether agreeing or diaagree* 
iiik uitli that Ihti r> it is a lir k. whii h any «t 11Ulit of the Bible Ota} read wiUt pleaauro.' 

I urlltfinn. 

*\im 1 «I rate Ingt iikmis, and very »! li Imk’ f owhm Quari«rlrf Rtntvf 
‘ lilt miijiMtiH liiNriismd uith inuih nbiliS) ami learning, and the aljlnla Bpriglilly 
Hii 1 niiilnbli It Is I iiiirliil m lie loii", and niiginal both in thought and llluatradnn 
HtthifiiH MithoiiM Uttyiijini 

J»\t / uhlt-hut, HI di iny 81 «, pnce 9 x , ^ 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

(MMIt sriiiK'i or tin: iM lectures.) 

By Riv (;E0. SMEVTON, DD, 

rioltssii ol I \ig ti( tl 'ibioh),fj, \iu f olhge, heliitbuigb. 

\ viihialte ni un ( raph . The iiiastir)} (X|meitton of dooUrino givan in theoe 
li tniiti has lam Rngiiimted in xnhit bj the wihi referencea to Current Mad* and 
coiniiion niittcobii ptiouK and fitrru/n fianyeltcal ffwtew. ^ ^ ^ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

*itrond LtliUon, tn dimy btv, prut 10 * 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

AS TAUGHT BY CHMIST HIMSELF; 

(h , The tSfii/nitpi oj Jau'^ EugrhfnUtf Ea^pomded and CUmified. 

W i> attach xirr grtuit value to thie seaeonahle and aehclarljr prodnodm. Tluydea 
of tin viik ih moat happy and the execution of it xrortby of the idea. OaaanllonM 
of imU lanninii (scgeliial induetiuu, he pieemta ua vnth a Coni|d«t« vinyr of t||to 
\ari na iMieitunis or pioposittcina which a full and aoa&d doctrina of tli« aioBonSt 
I'ml I kcee. ttnluh and fortupt Fmmgthml Hmtw. 

* 1 hi I Ion of the bi ok le admirable. A nionc>graph and cxagaOia d oar L<xrd*h trwn 
ayings on thi* giiateet of auljeeta conceruing tiimoclf muM neoda be valnalte I# aU 
theoh ..tana. \ud the execntion ia thorough and painataking~s«(hait8tlTaaalal‘|rili'tiM* 
tiipli u nosa of range c<ver tbeae »ax ings M cmnoerued.'—fWca^perary Jtuim. 
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B.A}<~A9r Exposition op thr Epistuk op Jamkk. 8vo, 9«, 
intanimn: (Or. 3> A,)--Commentary on Isaiah. Two >ol«, S\o, )7«, 
MtMflatM Otaigtka Lilmury—A Cou.K(TnoN of all thk TVork.*^ 
OF THt F4T»m or rummAS i’how'u vuiob w ime Oorsca or 
KlCilA. Tw«nty-foHr vob. 5*vo, .SaliiH'n|,tinn itriop, £ 0 , 6a 

Aopiskuie^s Wwrk*—^Elit^d In.v MARors IRms, D.I). FiOoon voIb. 
Avo, Satoeriptkw pHc«, A‘3. IOh 

SHUwmtui (Pix»f.)—T he UiirnrH of Cuuiht. Two v<tls. Hvo, 21». 
BRinagarten (FK^etKH)—Aitisroi.ic History. Thm* vids. Hvo, 278. 
Beck (Dr.)—OirrMNKS oP Biri.k'al rsY('noi.ooy. Oo»wn 8vo, 48. 

—-Pastoral Thboukiy is tii r. Nicw Tksi amkn r. ( 'rown hvo, Gb. 

Bengel— Gnomon of the New Testament. Witlj Original Nott^a, 

Kxplautiirv and Illu^tmtire. Fno vuIk. 8vu, .NtUwrnption prict*, 81«. 6(i. 
Okmper Saithn, thf fiiv i’oIutiktu }>ound t« thrrr, *.J4h. 

Better's Christ the Iikf. of the Trioi' Gh. 

Bflble-OlaM HandboolK. Crown Hvo. 

Bims (Prof,)'--Thfl Chnrvh, U 6d. 

Bkown (Principal)—The KpiBtle to the JioroanB, 2a 
OaNOLIBU (Prof.)—The Christian SiU'rAiiientA. la, fid. 

-The Work of the Holy .‘'pjrit. 1« fid. 

Davidsok (Prof )—The KiubHo to tile Helirewn, 2« fid, 

Dons (Makci’S. D.D.)—Tii<* I ’oBt-KxdiHii PropiivlH, 2 b. 

- — . The Hook of (JeuisuK, 

DoroijkB (Princifial)—The Ihtok of .ioRhun, la. CkI. 

-The Hook of Jttdgi>«i, 1 h, 

Ha'IILTOS (T., M.A.)—Trif,h T’r>‘Hi)vie,iaii (’hnroh llidory, 2n. 

Hi;m»e«s<»N (A«CKI»aI,J>, M A l—l’ulewtine, with Mapa Thf T/II//M (Iff hy 
CnpUiin Cfmt/tr, ILK ,<>f th< /Vi/f.OoK h'r/il<it<Uuii) I-'aml. I*iiei'2p. fi<l. 
Liki>sa> (Piof.)—The tioflpel of St. Mark, 2a. fid. 

-- tte Reformation. I'a 

2-Tlie Acta of the .VpoRilea, Two voIh., 1h. fid ea<’li. 

MaCORWM'K (Prof.)—Tilt* Kpit-tle to the (i.'dnliana. 1 h fid. 

MacpHEHSoK (.Tohn, M.A )—I’n-hbytmumani, Ik. fid. 

-The WeatniioBier tVinfewtion of paith, 28. 

.— The Sum of SavinKmwledge. Is. fid, 

MlUPIlT (ProfA—The Books <tf f'hri>oicI*-B, 1 h. fid, 

SCRWOeOfiR {”**.)—LeHBOiia on the 1/ifc of ('hriat, 2«. fid. 
dtALCRR (James, M.A.)—Tlie l.ife of Chrial, la, fid. 

The life of iH. Paul, 1b. fid, 

8kiT)B (GeOROE, LL.D.)—A Hluirt y iatory of MiHRioiiH, 2 k. fid. 

ITalKEK (KoeXAN U, M A.)—Scottiah Church History, la. fid. 

Wsm (ALEXAKDEB, D.D.)—The .'Shorter (VitwdiiKrn. 2a. fid. 

PrittttSk Paj>«r covers, fid. e.-tch ; free by jioHt, 7d, In 
cloth Hd. eu^; free by post, Od. 

GsOMEntY (JPWA— Joshua and the (Jonijiieet, 

OlTEN (Pr^}—The ]^gs of Judah. 

OLOAa, (PaTOM J^ fl.D.V*-Iife of Paul. i 

HEBRAGH (JAltth ¥<^)~>Lifc of Moaen. ^ 

. PaTSItttN (Prof. ^4,.)- Period of the Judges. 

GutHnea of 1 roteatant Nf laBiona. 

SalmosM of Peter. 

BMltH (H. w DJ9k)—OotUnee rtf Early Church IltBtory. 

• wmatm life of I’a% id. 

WauUM (W„ M.A.j-'The King* of laraeL 
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Bible-Glass Primers— omtiimed. 

WiNTERBOTUAM (Ratnrr, M.A.)—Life find Rei|^ of SoJtRnoa* 

WiTUKROw (Prof.)—The Hietory of the ReformRtioo. ^ 

Bleek's Introduction to the New TfosTAMENT. Two voJs. 

Bowman (T., M.A.)—Easy and Complete Hebrew Ooorsb. W 

Part I,, 7ii. 64.; Part II., 10#. 6d. 

Briggs (Prof,)~Bimj(;AL Studt; Its Princiirfes, Methods, and 

History. S(‘cuml Edition, j»oHt 8vo, Ta. 6d. 

—-American Presbyterianism : Its Origin and JEarly History, 

togvthrt with an Apis'udix of l^etters and Dorattwnta. Peat Svo, 7 a Sd. 

-Messianic Prophecy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6<1. 

Brown (David, D.D.) —Christ’s Second Comino; WiD it be Pj«« 

Milh'iinia) ? Seventh Edition, m»»n 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Brace (A. B., D.D.)— The Training of the Twelve j exhibiting the 

Twelve Diariplea nndor Diurtpline for the Apo.stleahtp. Srd Ed., Svo, 10 a Sd. 
-The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physics], Ethicsl, and 

OiTieial A#)>oct8. Second Edition, Svo, 10a. 6d. 

Buchanan (Professor)— The Doonui n e of J ustification. 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 

- On Comfort in Affliction. Crotvn 8vo, 2$. 6d. 

-On Improvement of Affliction. Crovni 8vo, 28. 6d- 

Bungener (Felix)— ltr)MK and thf. Council in the NtNETESNTEt 

Cbntuuy. Crown 8vo, Sa, 

Calvin’s Institutes of the Citri.sttan Religion. Translated by 

Hknuy Rkv KiiiiMiK. Two vols. 8vo, 14a. 

Oalvini Institutio Christianse Beligionis. Curavit A. TsoiiUOK. 

Two vnla. 8vo, Sulaieription price, 14*t. 

Oandlish (Prof. J. S,, D.D.)—The Kingdom of God, BibucalLY and 

Ul8l(>KirAl.LY C'oN.SIItEhKl), .‘IVO, lOs. fid. 

Oaspari (0. E.)— A CiinoNOLonicAi. and Geographical Introduo- 

TiON ro TliK Livb of ClttiiaT. 8vn, Ts fid. 

Caspers (A) —The Footsteps of Chri.st. Crown 8vo, 78.6d. 

Cave (Prof.)— The Scriituiul Doctrine of Sacrifice. 8vo, Isis. 
-An iNTRODUtTioN TO Theology : Its Principles, its Biuttches, 

ita Keaiilts and ita Literntiiie. 8vo, 12<i. 

Ohristlieb (Dr.)— Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. Apologetic 

Loetiiieb addruast'd to Eanieat Si'eki-rs after Truth. 8vo, 10s. Sd. 

Cotterill — Perkgrinus Protku.s: Invustigirtion kto Be Morte 

Peregrini, ilio Two Epiatles of Clement to the Corinthiaas, eto. 9vo, 12s. 

-Modern Criticism : Clement’s h^pistles to yi]:]^8,etd. 8voi 8|. 

Cremer (Professor)— Biblico-Theolooical Lexicon Of New Tseea-j 
MRNT Grxrk. Third Kdition, with Supplement, dsmy tto, 38s. alfIP Wf ,lE. 
MENT, aeparately, 14.s. 

Ciippen (Rev. T. G.)—A Poitjlar iNTRODtonOM TO THE HlffroBT 

OF Chri-stian Docthike. 8vo, Oa. 

Cunningham (Principal) —Historical ThxoIoGT. Berlew of the 
PnnoiiHil Doctrinal Discussions since the Apostdihi Ags. Tiro tell. 8t% Sis. 

-Discussions on Church Prinoutjbb. 8w, Ifta 

Ourtias (Dr. S. L)—The Levitical Priests. Opowh 5& ^ 
Dabney (B. L., D.D.)—The Sensualistio pBaxMOniT or tee 
NiKKTEeNTn CEimrsT CoirsiimKxn. Cnnns 8w, ft. 

Davidson (Professor)— An Introductory HerbiWCIxaioiaa, With 

Ptogrouire Exercises in Rsedii^ and Writii^ Sghk ^1% lEi #d. 

Delltl8Ch(Prof.)—ASvSTSMOrBlBUOALPETOHOlldMY, • 

-- Commentary on Job. Two vote. Svo, 2lR 
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llaiftpoib(BeQt>»-4:^UMi»;TAJtYOM PWm Tkreo vote, dvo, Sit. 64 
*■■■ "■" ' " ' Oil IhaavmsM or SoixMffcm. Tiro volt. 8vo, Sit. 

. Ow W SoKO or SoioMON and SocuESUSTKa 8vo, 1{^ 6d. 

Out Txsumint EmoRY or BiaMUcmoK. Or. 8vo, 4i. 64 
■Twy '^n ' " OoviaBliTiJiT ON Isaiah. Two volt. 8vo, 2 Ia 

THE Epzstls to TH8 Hkbrsws. Two volt. 8vo, 21 a 
XNM 4e»<-^MAMtrAL or New Testament Heriienkutic». O. 8vo, St. 
DStUnger <Dr.)—H ippolytus and Calustus ; or, Tho Komta CSioroh 
itt tlM Jrint Htlf of th« TtLird ('ontury. 8 to, 7i>< td. 

Donisr ^imfossor)~-HiSTORY of the Development of the DoonONE 

or nu PutoM or Oautr. Fivo voU. 8vo, £S, 12a. AL 

.. ■' System or Chsistian DoirTRiNE Four volt, 8vo, £2, 2t. 

-— System op Christian Ethku In preparation , 

Isdis (ProllMHor)<-<>CoMMENTAuiLK oN St. Faul’s Eitktlks to ms 

ErmuHANs, iraiurriA}:^ Cow»«ian«. Now and Roviaod EditinnA IWitwi 
V Rot, Ws. Yutnrd, M. A. Thm> vols. «vo, lOa. fld. oach} fir oel, Ita, nett, 

Ifanrcl (Or. J. S. A.)—>Tii£ Gospel History, hvo, 10b. 64 

—. . Commentary on the Eplstlfj^ of St. John. 8vo, lOt. 64 

——— Apologetics. 3 vols, Svo (vol. 1. now rtutuly, lOu. 64.). 
SUiott—O n the Inspiration or the Holy SciumlRKS, 8vo, 6a. 
Sroesti—B ibuoal Interpretation of New Tkstamfjst. Two volt., 8t. 
Bwakl (Belnridi)—S yntax of tub Hehrew Language of the Old 
TwTAMranr. Sto. Sb. «d. 

—— Revelation : Its Nature and Record, 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Ftiriitini (Prindpti)—T ypoixxsy of ScTiimiuK, viewod in connection 
with the Mri«a or Divine DiafKtnaationB. Sixth EUiUoit, Two vola. 8 to, 21s. 

■-■■■ . - The Revelation of Law in Sciuiturk, 8vo, 10s. 64 

——— EzbkiklandtheBookOFH18Prophecy. 4thKd.,8vo, 108.64. 
- Prophecy Viewed in its Dlstinctivk Nature, rra Special 

FnxoTioMiVANn Pbofek Iktrkprktatioma. S«>M«id Kditien, 8to, 10s. 6d. 

—il— Nww Testament Hermeneutical Manual. 8vo, lOt. 64. 
- The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text and Translation. 

With Introduction, Exfiository Notes, and I)isiM>rtiitions. 8vn, 7s. 0d. 

-Pastoral Thbouioy ; A Troatisw on the Office nnd Duties of 

the ChrUtiMi Pastor. With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
l^het (Prof.)->^YMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF SCRIPTURE. HvO, 88. 64 
—— Analytical Commentary on the Romans. 8vo, lOt, 6d, 

VxHBR (PKlf.F,B.)~SYSTKM OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 8vo, 10*. 64. 
€Ni1illt]4l(S.)^TBX Doctrine of the Apocalypse, and its Relation 
TO m Dooranrs or t»k GoBPEr. asu F,pibti.k 8 or .Iohn. 8vo, los. 8d. 

ON THE Pentateuch. 8vo, lOs. 64 

Qfo te l e r X. 0.2<(i)~-A Compendium of E(x:lbsiastical History. 
Four reds. 

or the Prophets. Crown 8vo, 38. 64. 

(Hvw pwr. The Truths of Scripture in connection 

wim HtndATl^, BnrT&ATioK, ako thk Cako.v. 8ro, 8s. 

CHsmvow Translated, and Expounded. 

1(^64 ■> m' 

CHMg 0 mui X., ]|Ji)-^A Critical and Exeoetical Commentary 

Two vok 8vo, 2lt. 

aaW imViUlK} ProphScies. Crown 8vo, price 7». 6d. 

, —ImoovonoM to the Pauline Epinnm 8vo, 12». 

-— Jxpmomenoa to the Catholic Epistles, hpreramtinn . 
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CHoag (P. J., D.D.)~Ex£oetical Studies. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

Oodet (Prof. ><—CoKHSNTARY ON St. Lu kk's Gosfel. Twovok. 8vo, 2U. 

-Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three tola. 8 yo, 81s. 

-Commentary on Epistie to the RoBiANa. Two Yok 8vo, 

-Commentary on EpisTUiSTOTHE Corinthians. 2Yok8YO,21e. 

-Lectures in Defence of the Chbistun Fatth. Cr. 8vo, 6 a 

Goebel (Siegfried)— The Parables op Jesus. »yo, 10a. 6d. 

Gotthola's EmblsiEng; or, Invisible Things UNDsassiooD by Trinos 

Tfi.AT ARE Made. Crown 8vo, fit. 

Grimm's Gkf.£K'£nolish Lexicon of the New Testament. Tlwa*- 

kkd, Kovineii, and Eokrgod by Jorki'D H. Thatk^ D.D. Betny 4tc^ Sds. 
Guyot (Arnold, LL.D.)— Creation ; or, The BibUcsl Cosmogony in the 
Li^bt of Modern Seienee. With Illastrationt. Crown 8vo, St. 6d. 
Eagenb^ (Dr. X. B.)— History of Doctrines. Edited, with large 

additiuui from rarioua auuruva. Tliree vuls. 8vo, Sit. 6d. 

-History of the Keformation in Germany and Switzkrt 

LAND (iiiir.Fi.T. Two vi> 1 h. 8vo, 218 . 

HsU (Eev. Newman, LL.B.) - The [Aiito’s Pray-er. 8yo, IOa 6(1 
Harless (Dr. C. A.) —System of Christian Ethics. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 
Harri8(llev. S., D.D.) -The pHiiiOSor'iiicAi. Basis op Theism. 8vo,12a 
Haupt (Eriidi)— The First Epi.stle op St. John. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
H&venuck (H. A. Ch.)—iNTitoDircrioN to Old Testament. 10a. 6d. 
Heard (Eev. J. B., HA,)— The Tripartite Nature op Man—Spirit, 

Soul, ani> B«)1)Y. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6a. 

- Old andNewThedidoy. A ConstructiveCritique. Cr,8vo,6s. i 

Hefele (Bishop) —History op the Councils op the Church. ■ 

Vol. I., to a.d. 326 ; Vol. II., a.d. 32(5 to 42®. Vol. III., Al>. 481 to the 1 
closHt of the Council of Choluciion, 461. Svo, 128. eaclu 

Hengstenberg (Professor)—C ommentauy on Psalm& 3 vole. 8vo, 33s. 
-Commentary on the Book t>F Ecclesiastes. TreaUaea on 

the Sonj^ of .Solomon, Job, and on laaiah, etc. 8vo, 9». ^ 

-The Prophecies of Ezekiel Ei.ucidatkd. 8vo, 10s. 6a. ’ 

-Dissertations on the Genuinkne.ss of Daniel, and the ! 

InTEORU Y OF ZkCHARIAII. 8VO, 12*. 

-History of the Kingdom of God. Two vola 8 yo, 21a 

-Christology op the Oij) Testament. Four vola. Bvo, £2,2a, 

.. * On the Gospel of St. John. Two vola. 8vo, 21a 

Hei-mes Trismegistua— The«.>logical and Philosophical WoRida 1 

Trautluted from the original Greek by J. D. Cu41taan«i, M.4,. 6a 

HenM^— E.ncvclop.«i)ia of Biblkjai., Histubicai^ Doctrinal, and 

PRAC'TICAL Thbulogy. BamA an tht (/ Smmg, 

and Hnuek. Faiitcd by Prof. Sciiafp, D.D. In Thiea vek., price $«. eacn. 

Hutchison (John, D.D.)— Commentary on ThyssALONUKS. .8vo, 98. 
Janet (Paul)— Final Causes. By Paul JanHT, Hemh^c <rf thj^ Ih- 
•titute. Translated from the F:< ach. Second Ddirien, 

-The Theory of Morals. Deray 6vo, 10a 6di 

Jouifroy— Philosophical Essay& Fc&p. 8vo, 6a . 

Kant—T he Metaphysic op Ethice Crown Bvo,! 6i.V“ 

-Philosophy of Law. /« prtparatim, , , • • 

XeB (Prof) -Commentary on hie PENXAXEircaL 8 Tula 6d. 

Commentary on Joshua, Judobs, and Bimt Bwh 10a 6d. 

[ -Commbntabt on the Books of Samubl. 8*% 19a 6d^ • 

—— Commentary on the Books of Kings. Bwv ’19a 91 
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Ssa (ML>>~0(»fllKMTARY ON CUKONlOLKa. t^VU, l<h. 6d. 

—^ OoiaaarrAEY on Ezra, Nkuemiah, EaTitxK. 8vo, lOi. 6d. 

- ■» OoaaftNTAJnr ON JkkkmIAH. Two voU- Hvo, dl*. 

^. OomiVMTAltY ON Ezekikl. Two vok 8vo» SI*. 

—. OotmxKTABT ON Daniel. 8ro, lOs. ed. 

. . . On fH* Booxr i>ir THE Minor Phophets,* Two volt. 8vo, 21». 

—. Manual ot Himmicxi-CKiTioAL Introouction to thk 

Canonical 8otmri.t» or tij* Otn Tkmamkijt. Two to1«. Bvo, Slo. 
Vlspanjpmr. H., 1C.A.)—Notes on Gen^udis. Crown 8vo, 1 a 6«1. 
BBull —^Ttat Old Cath(»lic! Chuuoh ; or, The Hiatory, Doo* 

triao, WonUp, otk4 Polity <rf the ('hriiitiiinfi, tnujeil to a.j«. 765. 8vo, #«. 

loNATiAN Epistli-s< Entirki.y SrUllloUH. Or. «vo, 2s. f«l. 
B ^iU g (Dr, P. 1 .)—The Relioioi’s Hksjuhy ok Isiuel A DitctiKHiun 

of tho Chief Problcmis in OKI TcsUmviit lfi«ti>ry a« opitoavd to the 
Development Theonats. Crown Bvo, .la. tid. 

Knunmadier (Dr. F. W.)—The SiipKEKisu Savh.»uh ; or, Metlitations 

on the LttStDsys of the SutTorings <if Chri.< Ktghlli Kduiuti, crown Svo. d«. 

-David, the King t»i>’ Israel : A Portrait drawn Irom Ihble 
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